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I will  teach  youas 
I have  taught  these  men 
and  hundreds  of  others.  Get  into 
this  profitable,  growing  and  interesting 
business— either  for  yourself  or  at  a good  big 
salary  for  someone  else.  There  is  a chance  for 
quick  sure  advancement  as  soon  as  you  get  started. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  waiting — Send 

for  the  school  literature  now  and  start  to 


CHAS.  J.  STirONO 


Earn  $18.00  to  $45.00  a Week 


“Word*  fail  to  express  how 
much  1 appreciate  your  school 
and  system  of  teaching.  Since 
1 enrolled,  I have  made  $123.00  or 
over  four  times  the  coat  of  the 
course.  ] will  always  speak  a 
fiTood  word  for  you.  Your  school 
la  certainly  the  best.*' 

CLIFFORD  LANE. 

PennsyK*ania. 


“From  this  letter  you  will 
learn  that  1 have  accepted  your 
advice  and  established  a busi- 
ness of  my  own.  ] feel  confident 
of  success.  You  may  refer  pros- 
pective students  tome.  I know 
your  school  to  be  up-to>date.hon- 
estand  trustworthy.  It  stands 
by  ita  students  until  qualified.” 
ERNEST  FITCH. 

Prop.  Fitch  Slimery  Co., 
Cosh<K’ton.  Ohio. 


I can  look  back  to  the  time  1 
first  thuugrht  of  takinir  your 
course,  and  reasoned  with  my- 
self whether  ornut  it  was  worth 
Ih©  price.  Whether  it  woul.1 
make  me  more  valuable  to  my 
employer*.  It  has  proven  to  In* 
the  best  investment  I ever  made 
as  it  has  incn>ascd  my  salary 
fifty  per  cent.  You  have  my 
permission  to  refer  prospective 
students  to  me. 

THOS.  E.  WEAVER. 

N.  S.,  Canada. 


**  I am  now  Instructor  In  letter- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  I am  home  on  my 
vacation  and  just  completed  a 
very  fine  gold  leaf  job  on  the 
window  of  the  First  Slate  Sav- 
ings Bank,  on  which  1 cleared  a 
net  profit  <»f  S20.OO.*' 

HAROLD  CLARK, 

Michigan. 


“Your  letters  of  criticism  are 
great.  I consider  them  worth  os 
much  as  the  lessons.  I can  now 
say  that  it  is  more  than  I ex- 
pocted  and  worth  many  limes  the 
price.  I shall  treasure  yourleU 
ters.  plates  and  lessons  as  the 
best  of  references.’* 

J.  S.  SHAW. 

Kentucky. 


‘ I consider  the  Investment  I 
made  with  your  echoed  to  l>©  a 
very  profitable  one.  In  fact  I 
never  invested  money  to  better 
advantage,  your  meth^  of  letter- 
ing being  vt*ry  thorough,  simple 
and  far  reaching.  Can  safely 
recommend  your  school  to  any- 
one contemplating  taking  th« 
course.” 

A.  PRINGLE. 

Michigan. 


Art  Now  literature,  Ittells  how  we  teach,  and  what  thefive  courser 

cover,  shows  illustrations  of  complete  outfit  ami  ^ives  all  the  information  you 
need.  Prompt  action  will  pve  you  the  fir.st  chance  at  hundreds  of  q \\t  •.  my 
jobs  now  open— the  demand  for  competent  men  far  exceeds  the  supply  Writ©  INOW 
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W'riting  on  the  congres- 
sional outlook  in  general, 
the  Indianapolis  News 
says: 


CONGRESS  has  reas-  T\/T 
sembled  to  take  up 
the  important  ques- 
tions of  national  defense, 
immigration,  the  merchant 
marine,  tariff  revision,  and 
others,  and  with  this  pro- 
gram it  will  doubtless  have 
its  hands  full  until  far 
along  in  the  summer. 

Meanwhile  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
at  a time  of  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a presidential  election. 

In  the  democratic  party  there  probably 
will  be  little  opposition  to  Wilson.  Bryan’s 
aspirations  to  the  White  House  are  not  as  a 
rule  taken  seriously,  although  Richmond 
Pearson  Hobson,  former  democratic  con- 
gressman, entertains  the  view  that  Bryan 


will  support  Wilson  in  1916  in  return  for  Wil- 
son’s support  of  Bryan  in  1920.  But  that  is 
looking  a long  way  ahead. 

In  the  republican  ranks  there  are  several 
candidates  to  be  considered.  Roosevelt  is 
always  a possibility.  Taft,  also,  like  Barkis, 
is  willing.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  refused 
to  allow  his  name  to  go  on  the  Nebraska 
ballot,  which  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
he  would  refuse  the  nom- 
ination, should  it  come. 
Taft  has  had  some  kind 
words  to  say  of  Elihu 
Root,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  republican  conven- 
tion of  1912.  Ohio  has  a 
favorite  son  in  Senator 
Burton,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania comes  the  news  that 
Boies  Penrose,  whom 
Roosevelt  has  designated 
as  the  worst  possible  kind 
of  a boss,  will  be  put  for- 
ward. 


The  Iron  Bell  (Bryan) 


“With  three  such  ques- 
tions as  national  defense, 
tariff  adjustment  and  im- 
migration confronting  con- 
gress, besides  a good  many 
other  questions  of  a some- 
what lesser  degree  of  im- 
portance,  and  a still 
greater  number  of  no  im- 
portance at  all  to  anybody 
except  the  people  directly 
interested  in  them,  the 
prospects  are  that  this 
long  session  will  run  some- 
what into  next  summer. 
The  extremists  on  both 
sides  of  the  defense  ques- 
tion will  undoubtedly  fight 
to  the  last  ditch  to  enforce 
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their  ideas,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  mili- 
tary sanity  will  prevail, 
and  that  such  an  establish- 
ment as  is  provided  for 
will  neither  be  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible  nor  so 
large  as  to  be  a burden  on 
the  taxpayers  and  tend  to 
make  any  succeeding  ad- 
ministration wear  a chip 
on  its  shoulder.  As  the 
settlement  of  most  great 
questions  is  the  result  of 
a compromise,  so  we  m a y 
expect  such  a result  in  this 
case. 

"That  something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  increase 
the  country's  revenue  no 
one  denies:  but  owing  to 
differences  of  opinion, 
mostly  political,  as  to  t h e 
best  method  of  preventing  a national  deficit 
without  making  taxes  unduly  onerous,  a long 
and  wordy  wrangle  is  inevitable. 

“As  to  the  immigration  question,  that  is 
an  old  story.  We  shall  probably  have  the 
same  arguments  that  have  heretofore  fre- 
quently found  a place  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  literacy  test  has  many  advo- 
cates, but  it  also  has  many  opponents,  and 
these  are  so  powerful  that  it  looks  as  if  some 
other  method  of  winnowing  the  grain  would 
have  to  be  adopted  if  there  is  to  be  any  en- 
actment this  session." 

The  imminence  of  the  national  election 
forms  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  the  Los 
•Angeles  Tribune.  This  newspaper  specu- 
lates as  follows: 

"Remembering  only  that  the  presidential 
election  docs  not  occur  until  November, 
1916,  the  announcement  will  come  to  many 
as  with  a shock  of  surprise  that  we  are 
within  a few  weeks  of  the  opening  of  the 
national  campaign. 

“It  is  interesting  at  this  juncture,  on  the 


/b  New  Yotk  ivta'iag  Sva 
Will  They  Resort  to  Conscription? 

very  eve  of  action,  to  note  the  attitude  of 
the  leaders  of  the  national  parties.  A vast 
quantity  of  water  has  run  under  the  political 
bridge  since  we  battled  at  Armageddon  on 
the  side  of  the  Lord.  History  lias  been  made 
by  all  parties  and  in  all  parties. 

"In  the  Democratic  firmament  Wilson's 
star  remains  in  the  ascendant.  He  shines 
alone  in  the  political  heavens  of  the  Democ- 
racy. If  there  be  lesser  luminaries  they  do 
but  revolve  obediently  about  him  in  their 
appointed  courses.  If  now  and  then  a comet 
flares,  'tis  but  Champ  Clark  coming  from 
nowhere  and  returning  there. 

"The  hopeful  Republican  view  is  evidenced 
in  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Taft,  who, 
as  it  may  be  remembered,  once  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Addressing  the 
Hamilton  club  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Taft,  who 
carried  but  two  states  in  the  election  of 
1912,  described  the  Progressive  party  as  one 
‘with  a crazy  quilt  platform  put  together 
with  a view  of  getting  votes.’  The  quota- 
tion serves  to  show  that  if  Mr.  Taft  knew 
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NEW  CANDIDATES  AND  ISSUES 


MOffCAIV,  Fft/fadcfpJiia  is^uirer 

The  Man  Who  Swept  the  Stars  and  Stripes  from  the  Pacific 

but  iittic  in  1912,  he  has  learned  nothing 
since  and  knows  less  now.  \Vc  are  enabled 
by  the  yardstick  he  supplies  to  measure  the 
value  of  his  assertion  ‘the  rank  and  hie 
of  the  Progressives  arc  hack  in  the  party/  ’* 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Root  is  re- 
garded favorably  by  republican  and 
independent  editors.  Says  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  in  this  connection: 

"Mr.  Root  undoubtedly  is  the 
ablest  of  the  men  who  arc  being 
persistently  mentioned  for  the  re- 
publican nomination.  Whatever 
his  attitude  on  public  questions  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  before  he 
took  public  ufTice,  and  when  he  was 
acting  as  attorney  for  great  corpor- 
ations having  interests  adverse  to 
the  public  welfare,  many  persons 
believe  that  Mr.  Root  is  sincere  to- 
day in  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Having  taken  on 
the  public  as  his  client.  Mr.  Root, 
his  admirers  say,  is  and  will  remain 
true  to  that  client. 

“The  chief  weakness  of  Mr.  Root 
as  a presidential  candidate  is  the 
prejudice  that  exists  against  him  in 
many  quarters  because  he  was  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  republican 
national  convention  that  nominated 
Taft  for  president  in  1912,  when  SMWLCV,  fa  c/KinHii 
Taft  was  not  the  choice  of  a ma- 


jority of  the  delegates  elected  to 
that  body.  Therefore  Mr.  Taft's 
present  advocacy  of  the  chairman 
of  the  last  republican  national  con- 
vention as  the  proper  nominee  of 
the  next  national  convention  of  tha 
party  perhaps  will  not  increase  Mr. 
Root's  chances  of  being  the  next 
president  of  the  United  States.” 
The  Kew  York  Sun  reminds  us 
that  Mr.  Root  is  not  inexperienced 
in  politics.  His  position  in  not  ac- 
tively seeking  the  nomination  is  de- 
clared by  the  Sun  to  offer  a refresh- 
ing contrast  to  the  position  of 
certain  other  aspirants.  To  quote: 
"The  attitude  of  Mr.  Root,  as  de- 
scribed by  men  who  say  they  speak 
with  knowledge,  is  that  while  he  is 
not  a candidate  for  the  nomination, 
he  would  accept  if  it  were  offered  to 
him.  He  is  making  no  effort  to  get 
it.  He  is  directing  no  hunt  for  dele- 
gates, nor  is  he  traveling  about  the  country 
introducing  himself  personally  to  those 
electors  who  know  him  only  by  reputation. 
He  is  not  canvassing  the  State  and  national 
^committees  seeking  pledges.  He  has  not 
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NEW  CANDIDATES  AND  ISSUES 


Htnar,  i>  Oulult  Hiwt-Trflmiie 

Wantcd-<~A  Couple  of  Good  Strong  Boys  to  Cany  Water  for  the 
Elephant 

adopted  the  policy  of  denial  and  evasion  so 
frequently  resorted  to  by  those  who  long 
for  the  prize  and  try  to  improve  their  pros- 
pects by  indirection. 

"A  dignified  and  proper  position  is  that 
which  Mr.  Root  has  assumed.  He  belittles 
neither  the  office  his  friends  would 
like  to  see  him  occupy,  nor  himself. 

He  is  ready  for  what  may  come,  to 
lead  or  to  follow.” 

Justice  Hughes’  announcement 
declining  the  honor  that  Nebraska 
would  have  thrust  upon  him,  ought 
to  end,  according  to  the  New  York 
World,  all  “similar  nonsense.”  Re- 
marks the  World: 

“If  Justice  Hughes  were  a candi- 
date for  President  he  would  say  so. 

If  he  had  even  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  accepting  the  Republican 
nomination  or  of  submitting  to 
conscription,  he  would  have  retired 
from  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  made  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. When  he  sought  the  Re- 
publican nomination  in  1908  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  announcing  his 
candidacy,  and  if  the  Republican 
leaders  had  had  sense  and  courage 
enough  to  override  Roosevelt’s  im- 


pudent dictation,  Mr.  Hughes 
would  probably  be  President  of  the 
United  States  today. 

“The  time  to  draft  Charles  E. 
Hughes  was  then.  The  Republican 
politicians  who  are  clamoring  for 
him  now  and  asking  to  smear  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  with  partisan  politics  have  no 
more  love  for  Justice  Hughes  than 
they  had  in  1908.  But  they  think 
he  would  be  a safe  stepping-stone 
from  which  they  could  climb  into 
local  office.  If  they  had  him  for 
President  they  would  hate  him  as 
bitterly  as  they  hate  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, and  they  would  have  as  little 
sympathy  with  his  policies." 

The  Penrose  candidacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  is  cutting  a very  small  fig- 
ure in  Pennsylvania,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  New  England  republic- 
ans have  been  urging  against  the 
selection  of  Philadelphia  as  a con- 
vention city  principally  because  of 
the  Penrose  boom.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Pennsylvania  boss  was  tri- 
umphantly returned  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
despite  the  heroic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
progressives  to  defeat  him. 

“Pennsylvania  Republicans,”  says  the 
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SAVING  AT  THE  SPIGOT 
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rest  of  the  country  is  equally  well  informed. 
Moreover  they  know  that  Senator  Penrose 
ranks  with  that  element  of  the  party 
against  which  the  great  revolt  of  1912 
wa.s  principally  directed,  and  that  the 
sole  hope  of  permanently  winning  back 
the  erring  ones  into  the  fold  next  year 
will  be  the  selection  of  a candidate  and  the 
framing  of  a platform  that  will  not  antago- 
nize the  progressive  sentiment  that  has  fil- 
tered deep  into  the  Republican  party.” 

The  situation  in  New  York  is  such,  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  declares,  as  will  inevitably 
bring  about  an  interesting  fight.  The  Citi- 
zen believes,  however,  that  stranger  things 
have  Ijappened  than  the  possible  espousing 
of  Root’s  cause  by  Barnes  and  Roosevelt, 
who  would  naturally  oppose  that  gentle- 
man. This  newspaper  goes  on  to  discuss 
Root’s  chances  thus; 

“While  Mr.  Root  will  do  nothing  to  gain 
the  Republican  nomination  for  tbe  Presi- 
dency. he  is  prepared  to  accept  it  if  the  offer 
is  made.  This  is  the  statement  given  out  by 
what  seems  to  be  trustworthy  authority, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  any 
part  of  it  except  that  which  represents  him 
as  wholly  indifferent  to  the  result.  That  the 
ex-Secretary  and  Senator  will  not  exert  him- 
self in  any  way  to  convince  his  fellow-Re- 
publicans  of  the  desirability  of  his  candidacy 
is  perhaps  a slight  overdraft  on  political 
credulity.  It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  to 
be  alive  to  a great  honor  and  at  the  same 
time  indisposed  to  put  forth  some  little  exer- 


tion to  obtain  it.  But  apart  from  this  point, 
the  fact  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  that 
the  convention  will  have  the  name  of  Mr. 
Root  among  others  to  choose  from,  and  this 
in  turn  will  make  the  primaries  in  the  State 
of  New  York  exceptionally  interesting. 

“Quite  apart  from  any  effect  in  other 
States,  the  struggle  in  this  State  for  the  dele- 
gates must  work  a clear  distinction  between 
the  followers  of  Barnes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  followers  of  Root  on  the  other,  with 
the  possibility  added  that  the  already  em- 
bittered feeling  will  be  so  far  exasperated 
as  to  have  some  influence  at  the  polls  in 
November.  In  other  words,  it  is  as  difficult 
to  imagine  the  Root  men  acquiescing  in  the 
defeat  of  their  favorite  as  it  is  to  think  of 
Barnes  and  his  supporters  yielding  without 
further  resentment  to  the  triumph  of  their 
adversaries.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
on  the  final  attitude  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
Should  he  serve  notice  in  unqualified  lan- 
guage that  there  are  no  terms  on  which  he 
would  consent  to  head  the  ticket,  the  out- 
look for  Root  will  be  much  better  than  in 
the  event  of  rivalry,  either  avowed  or  im- 
plied. on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice.” 

Wilson’s  competitor,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  suggests,  must  not  be  a reactionary 
like  Root,  nor  a radical,  like  Borah,  but 
must  be  a two-faced  individual,  both  pro- 
gressive" and  conservative,  who  can  thus 
unite  the  two  factions.  “Ex-Senator  Bur- 
ton of  Ohio,”  says  the  Record,  “seems  to 
fill  this  colorless  role.” 


BRADLtY,  in  Chicago  Dailf  Htwi 
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PORTENDS 


“TkT  EWS  of  the  world 
1^  w a r,”  as  the 
^ ’ Brooklyn  Eagle 
tells  us,  “comes  from  the 
farthest  regions  of  ro* 
mance.  We  forget  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  map 
because  of  our  concen- 
trated interest  in  others, 
until  some  morning  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  speaks  of 
the  deposition  of  the  Nyzam  of  Hyderabad, 
the  demand  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
the  revolt  of  the  Senussi  tribesmen,  or  the 
prophecy  uttered  by  the  Sheik  of  Koweit." 

Just  how  much  credence  can  be  given 
to  the  reports  of  growing  unrest  and 
threatened  revolt  in  India,  Persia,  and 
Egypt,  is  open  to  conjecture.  The  British 
press  is  silent  on  the  subject.  The  German 
press  has,  since  the  war  began,  been  proph- 
esying trouble  in  Great  Britain's  eastern 


empire.  American  editors,  while  they  be- 
lieve that  where  smoke  exists  there  must 
be  hre,  are  disposed  to  discredit  the  ru- 
mors of  serious  uprisings  east  of  Suez. 
The  mystery  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  sudden 
departure  seems  to  be  explained  by  recent 
developments  in  the  Balkans.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing,  however,  there  are  many  who 
who  believe  that  his  real  mission  will  yet 
be  to  India.  Washington  dispatches  lend 
some  color  to  this  theory,  and  state  that 
the  deposition  of  Nawab,  Sultan  U1  Mulki, 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad, 
one  of  the  most  iiiBuential 
of  the  Indian  princes,  and 
a staunch  supporter  of  the 
British,  comes  as  a climax 
to  successive  reports  of 
mutiny  and  unrest.  The 
importance  to  the  British 
of  the  downfall  of  this 
prince,  the  dispatches  an- 
nounce, may  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  at  the 
critical  moment  when 
Turkey  entered  hostilities 
and  the  sultan  called  on 
all  Mohammedans  for  a 
holy  war,  the  Nizam,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  lar- 
gest Mohammedan  state 
in  India,  declared  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  all  his  subjects 
to  support  the  British.  He 
himself  contributed  $2,- 
000,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses in  Europe  of  a 
company  of  native  lan- 
cers. 

Added  significance  is 
given  these  reports  when 
the  .Anglo-Japancse  treaty 
is  recalled.  According  to 
the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, Japan  has  pledged 
herself  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  her  western 
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ally  should  Great  Britain’s 
far  eastern  possessions  be 

That  Germany  actually 
believes  that  British  rule 
in  India  is  doomed  may 
be  g^athercd  from  the  foU 
lowing  editorial  from  the 

“The  English  are  very 
fond  of  parading  before 
the  world  all  sorts  of  fan> 
tastic  pictures  of  the  loy> 
alty  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  picture  is  as  uncon* 
vincing  as  it  is  fantastic. 

“Why  the  people  of  In> 
dia  should  be  loyally  dis- 
posed  towards  the  English 
rulers  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  local  conditions 
could  possibly  imagine.  In 
the  treatment  of  India’s 
most  vital  interests  no  Indian  has  any 
voice  whatever.  Native  members  of  the 
V'icc  Roy  Legislative  Council  and  of  other, 
important  representative  bodies  are  always 
fjvcrrulcd  by  their  all-powerful  English  col- 
leagues. The  one  single  native  Indian  en- 
gaged at  the  London  Indian  Office  is  kept 
in  constant  respectful  obedience  towards 
his  colleagues,  though  nominally  lie  exer- 
cises representative  functions  there. 

“The  native  Indian  press  talks  with  a 
tightly  muzzled  mouth.  Wealthy  and  lead- 
ing Indians  arc  scarcely  ever  permitted  to 
travel  in  Europe,  and  even  in  their  own 
country  they  are  followed  at  every  foot- 
step by  detectives,  while  no  letter  addressed 
by  an  Indian  to  a correspondent  abroad 
ever  reaches  its  destination  before  it  has 
been  opened  by  the  authorities. 

“Hundreds  of  examples  could  he  cited  of 
the  more  than  Oriental  despotism  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India.  Indian  loyalty  towards 
England  is  nothing  but  an  empty  boast  of 
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the  English  impcriali.sts,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing that  the  people  would  hail  with  greater 
joy  than  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire." 

Speculations  as  to  a revolt  in  Egypt  arc 
indulged  in  by  the  official  North  German 
Gazette,  thus: 

“Egypt  oflfcr.s  a beautiful  objcct-Icssoii  of 
the  blessings  of  English  colonial  rule. 

“The  industrial  and  economic  conditions 
in  that  country  arc  dep1oral>le.  The  cotton 
which  constitutes  the  wealth  of  Egypt  is 
unsalable  owing  to  the  generally  prevailing 
depression.  The  English  have  not  alone 
confiscated’  all  the  gold  among  the  native 
population,  giving  them  paper  in  return; 
they  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of  seiz- 
ing alt  privately  owned  gold  ornaments, 
jewelry  and  gems. 

“For  fear  of  a rising  the  peasants  have 
even  been  deprived  of  their  stout  clubs  and 
the  butchers  of  their  big  knives.  Cairo 
swarms  with  English  spies.  Australian  and 
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New  Zealand  soldiers  just  enter  the  native 
shops,  take  whatever  they  choose,  and  leave 
without  paying,  and  the  unfortunate  trades- 
man who  claims  payment  is  laughed  at,  or 
more  often  receives  a sound  thrashing  for 
his  pains. 

“At  Alexandria  500  Australians  refused 
to  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles.  A sangui- 
nary fight  ensued  between  them  and  the 
English  troops,  in  the  course  of  which 
eleven  English  officers  were  killed  and  many 
officers  and  men  were  wounded  on  both 
sides. 

"The  agitation  among  the  natives  is  in- 
describable, and  it  appears  certain  that  the 
vexations  to  which  the  action  of  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  is  subjecting  them  will  lead 
to  fresh  attempts  on  the  lives  of  the  new 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  ministers.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  revived  rumors  of  revolt  in  India  may 
be  attributed  with  a show  of  probability  to 
the  inventiveness  of  German  agents. 

“At  the  same  time,”  adds  the  Tribune,  “it 
is  by  no  means  likely  that  India  is  in  a state 
of  perfect  tranquility.  If  German  agents 
have  been  active  in  spreading  false  reports 
in  neutral  countries  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  have  been  wholly  in- 
active in  India  itself.  British  censorship 
would  prevent  a full  account  of  such  activi- 


ties from  reaching  us,  but,  strict  as  it  is,  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  suppressing  all  hints 
of  uneasiness.  That  there  have  at  least 
been  small  uprisings,  that  there  have  been 
seditious  conspiracies  and  mutinies,  and 
that  in  some  parts  apprehension  has  been 
felt  by  British  subjects  on  account  not  so 
much  of  native  sentiment  as  of  German 
influence,  is  quite  evident  from  some  of  the 
dispatches  and  letters  that  have  been  per- 
mitted to  pass  the  Press  Bureau.” 

The  reports  of  threatened  uprisings,  the 
Newark  Evening  News  believes,  call  for 
close  scrutiny.  An  Indian  revolt,  this  news- 
paper reminds  us,  has  long  been  a Teuton 
hope,  though,  hitherto,  a Teuton  disap- 
pointment. However,  it  continues: 

"If  the  fires  of  sedition  should  get  under 
way,  they  would  doubtless  spread  all  over 
the  Middle  East  and  perhaps  farther.  It 
is  a situation  with  serious  possibilities  for 
Russia,  France  and  Italy  as  well  as  Britain, 
to  be  met  only  with  careful  measures,  and 
its  seriousness  is  not  lessened  by  the  possi- 
bility of  a vast  setback  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  thereby. 

“The  present  is  a particularly  favorable 
time  for  Germany  to  spread  reports  of  un- 
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rest  in  that  direction.  The  German  papers 
have  been  utilizing  the  Balkan  campaign 
to  the  utmost  to  create  moral  consternation 
among  the  entente  powers  and  perhaps  cre- 
ate a breach  in  their  ranks.  The  invasion 
of  Servia  has  been  recognized  as  a diver- 
sion to  draw  the  allied  troops  away  from 
the  main  battlefields  in  the  east  and  west, 
thus  dissipating  their  strength.  The  final 
test.  German  critics  have  predicted,  would 
be  a test  of  nerves  and  anything  that  could 
be  done  to  destroy  the  confidence  and  mo- 
rale of  the  enemy  would  be  as  valuable  as 
a military  victory. 

“The  British  Foreign  Office  certainly 
knows  the  truth  concerning  the  reported 
uprising  better  than  it  is  known  elsewhere. 
If  serious  trouble  is  in  sight,  steps  have 
undoubtedly  been  taken  to  meet  it.” 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  her  allies,  this 
observer  believes,  have  occasion  to  be  ap- 
prehensive over  the  situation  in  the  east. 
Whatever  trouble  may  arise,  we  are  assured, 
will  he  dealt  with  promptly  and  with  that 
vigor  which  has  always  characterized  Eng- 
land's dealings  w'ith  her  subjects. 

The  Chicago  Journal  is  inclined  to  dis- 
credit the  reports  of  mutiny,  and  tells  us 


that  the  stories  of  restlessness  and  dissen- 
sion in  the  east  should  be  taken  with  a large 
quantity  of  salt. 

“There  is  always  unrest  in  India,”  con- 
tinues the  Journal,  “just  as  there  is  always 
crime  in  Chicago.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  unrest  is  much  greater 
than  usual,  and  the  possibility  of  an  Indian 
revolt  that  would  compel  Britain  to  sue 
for  peace  is  close  to  zero.^ 

“There  are  two  things  which  foredoom 
an  Indian  insurrection  to  failure.  First,  all 
leaders  of  India — princes,  newspapers, 
prominent  men — are  heartily  in  favor  of 
Britain.  They  have  raised  troops  and 
money  for  the  war  in  Europe.  They  have 
a very  definite  aim  in  view.  They  want  to 
win  for  India  the  same  position  now  en- 
joyed by  Canada  and  Australia — that  of  an 
equal,  self-governing  unit  in  the  great  fed- 
eration known  as  the  British  empire.  A 
rebellion  would  frustrate  all  their  plans, 
wherefore  they  can  be  trusted  to  fight 
against  rebellion. 

“Next,  there  arc  the  Japanese.  The  treaty 
between  England  and  Japan  provides  for 
the  use  of  the  mikado’s  warriors  in  just 
such  an  emergency  as  this,  and  if  the  case 
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is  serious,  Japanese  soldiers  will  soon  be 
disembarking  at  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

“Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause revolt  is  doomed  to  failure,  no  revolt 
will  be  attempted.  A country  in  which  90 
per  cent  of  the  people  arc  unable  to  read 
and  write  is  not  a good  judge  of  political 
opportunity.  The  Germans  may  be  able  to 
stir  up  local  insurrections  here  and  there 
in  the  vast  peninsula,  though  their  achieve- 
ments in  this  line  have  been  pretty  small 
hitherto.  They  can  not  start  a revolution 
which  has  any  chance  of  success,  nor  one 
which  has  much  chance  of  spreading  be- 
yond the  district  in  which  it  originates.” 

”lf  half  the  reports  of  Indian  mutinies 
are  true,”  declares  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  “there  is  need  of  a tyrant  in  Eng- 
land and  .\sia  now,”  and  Kitchener,  as  the 
Ledger  reminds  us,  has  a reputation  as  a 
tyrant.  This  newspaper  adds: 

“It  is  so  far  only  a sinister  shadow  that 
is  thrown  across  the  laifds  of  British  do- 
minion, on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  The 
disaffection  of  one  colony  or  another  can- 
not be  fatal  to  England,  but  it  will  be  fatal 
to  her  pride.  The  blood  of  centuries  of 


conquest  has  run  a little  cold  in  English 
veins.  The  spirit  of  Hawkins  and  Drake 
is  not  the  spirit  which  today  boasts  of  Eng- 
land on  the  seas.  From  Elizabeth  to  Vic- 
toria the  English  glory  seems  to  have  run 
full  cycle,  and  it  is  possible  tiiat  we  are  to 
sec  the  first  step  in  the  dissolution  of  an 
Empire  more  mighty  than  Rome.  To  pre- 
vent it.  England  has,  indeed,  her  Kitchener. 
The  graver  question  is  whether  Kitchener 
has  an  England  that  can  be  saved.” 

Similarly,  the  Providence  Journal  believes 
that  Kitchener  is  the  man  for  the  job,  if 
it  should  develop  that  his  services  are 
needed.  To  quote: 

“If  there  is  serious  unrest  in  Great  Brit- 
ain’s African  and  .\siatic  possessions.  Lord 
Kitchener  is  just  the  man  to  study  and  allay 
it,  for  he  has  served  in  both  Egypt  and  In- 
dia and  he  know’S  the  native  temper  as 
well  as  any  Westerner  can. 

“Further  news  of  the  reported  disaffec- 
tion in  these  far  away  countries  will  be 
eagerly  awaited.  It  is  easily  credil)le  that 
German  propagandists  have  been  busy 
there  as  in  the  United  States.” 
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SKRBIA'S  punishment  has  been  complete. 
Left  by  the  entente  powers  to  light  sin- 
gle-handed for  her  existence,  Serbia  has 
been  crushed  as  if  by  a huge  vise.  Monastir 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  only 
a remnant  of  the  little  Balkan  state  is  left  to 
the  defenders.  A Russian  army  is  reported 
at  this  writing  to  have  crossed  the  Rou- 
manian frontier,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  its  tardy  arrival  will  help  matters. 

In  the  meantime  Greece  and  Roumania  in- 
cline toward  a “benevolent  neutrality”  which 
is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  allies. 
Greece  has  found  herself  literally  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Whether  she 
can  much  longer  retain  her  position  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  as  Great  Britain  demands  a 
more  effective  guaranty  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  allied  troops  in  Saloniki  than  Greece, 
evidently,  is  prepared  to  give.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  blockade  that  was  to  have  lent 
force  to  these  demands  is  an  indication  that 
Greece  may  yield  a point. 

In  England,  Serbia's  plight  is  regarded 
with  the  utmost  dismay.  Thus  we  read  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail: 

“The  Serbian  nation,  assailed  on  three 
sides  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  enemies, 
after  the  most  heroic  hght  in  the  whole  of 
history,  has  now  lost  all  its  chief  towns  and 
arsenals  and  seen  its  fair  valleys  swept  with 
6re  and  sword. 

“Invasion  in  the  twentieth  century  by 
Bulgarian  armies  means  extermination. 
Czar  Ferdinand's  soldiers  spare  neither 
women  nor  children. 


“Not  since  the  dim  days  of  the  ancient 
world  have  such  horrors  been  known  as  are 
being  enacted  in  the  valley  of  the  Morava 
upon  this  people  of  peasants  and  heroes, 
whose  only  crimes  arc  that  they  love  free- 
dom and  stand  in  the  way  of  German  ambi- 
tion. 

“The  British  people  arc  profoundly  stirred 
by  the  sufferings  of  this  brave  race." 

With  the  Bulgarian  successes  in  Serbia, 
the  continued  neutrality  of  Greece  becomes 
less  probable.  Something  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  situation  are  sketched  for  us  by 
the  Montreal  Star  in  the  following: 

“If  we  can  trust  rumor,  there  seems  to  be 
no  difficulty  over  what  is  to  happen  to  the 
British  and  French  forces  if  they  fall  back 
into  Greek  territory.  They  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  in  peace.  This  might  not 
be  a very  dignified  exit  for  a Franco-British 
expedition,  which  was  to  save  Serbia  and 
punish  Bulgaria.  But  the  Allies  will  hardly 
expect  the  Greeks  to  take  the  ground  that 
these  armies  can  find  a permanent  asylum 
in  Greek  territory — that  they  can  retire  into 
it  after  a defeat  by  the  Bulgars  or  the  Ger- 
mans, heal  their  wounds  and  replenish  their 
munitions,  and  then  strike  back  into  the 
Bulgar  lines  whenever  they  feel  like  it.  Such 
a policy  must  inevitably  bring  the  Bulgar- 
Germans  into  Greece  in  pursuit  of  the  Allies: 
and  well  the  Greeks  know  that,  if  the  Bul- 
gars once  get  into  Salonika,  they  will  never 
leave  it 

“The  point  at  issue  is  probably  concern- 
ing the  Serbs.  If  they  are  not  interned. 
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satisfactorily  by  the  sword.  We 
are  still  told  daily  that  Allied  troops 
are  landing  at  Salonika.  If  they 
are  steadily  pushing  up  into  the 
embattled  land  of  the  Serbs,  it  is 
surely  quite  possible  that  they  will 
succeed  in  keeping  a strip  of  Serbia, 
as  the  gallant  Belgians  have  kept  a 
strip  of  Belgium.  Then  the  Serbs 
can  gather  here — and  in  the  hills  of 
Montenegro— and  keep  up  a guerilla 
warfare  most  harassing  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  their  Bulgar  .\llies. 
Meantime  our  policy  toward  Greece 
is  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  Greek  people 
are  with  us  and  that  their  alienation 
would  be  a real  loss.” 

England’s  "pacific  blockade”  of 
neutral  Greece,  however,  has  laid 
her  open  to  the  taunts  of  Germany 
as  being  quite  as  great  an  offender 
against  international  law  as  the 
Germans  were  accused  of  being 
when  they  invaded  Belgium.  Says 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung: 
what  is  to  become  of  them?  They  cannot  "Unable  to  effect  their  designs  by  pcacc- 
embark  at  Salonika  and  proceed  to  their  ful  means  Great  Britain  and  France  are  de- 
own country.  Their  country  is  to 
the  north  and  will — if  this  tragic 
question  ever  arises — be  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  They  must 
either  stay  in  Greece  or  depart 
overseas  to  a sort  of  exile,  leaving 
their  prostrate  nation  to  its  hard 
fate.  This  the  Belgians,  in  some- 
what similar  case,  refused  to  do. 

They  declared  their  intention  to  re- 
main in  the  strip  of  Belgian  terri- 
tory they  still  held,  either  alive  or 
dead.  So  the  Greeks  must  either 
intern  the  Serbs  or  permit  them  to 
remain  armed  and  ready  to  renew 
the  fight.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
Bulgarians  will  infallibly  follow 
them  into  the  Greek  asylum  if  they 
can.  This  would  make  Greece  the 
battleground — with  the  practical 
certainty  that  any  Bulgarian  vic- 
tory would  demand  as  a rew'ard  the 
soil  on  which  it  was  won. 

"But  the  Allies  cannot  desert  the 
Serbs.  They  cannot  get  safely 
away  themselves,  and  leave  the 
Serbs  in  confinement.  It  is  a most 
difficult  problem — only  to  be  solved 
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large  nation.  Belgium  stood  in 
that  dangerous  relation  to  Ger> 
many  and  Great  Britain;  Serbia 
in  the  same  relation  to  Austria  and 
Russia. 

'The  principle  that  the  small  na- 
tions must  be  protected  in  their 
right  to  national  existence  is  really 
a gloss  over  the  materialistic  ar- 
rangement by  which  Europe,  seek- 
ing to  preserve  its  own  equilibrium 
by  means  of  balanced  alliances, 
set  certain  items  of  serious  dispute 
aside  in  the  custody  of  small  na- 
tions. 

'That  this  arrangement  breaks 
down  under  stress  as  it  did  in  the 
case  of  Belgium  and  as  it  seems 
about  to  do  in  the  case  of  Greece 
is  not  remarkable.  The  principle 
of  exalting  the  right  of  nationality 
was  not  pure  fiction,  but  it  was 
largely  so. 


Benevolently  Neutral 

termined  to  effect  them  by  force.  They  call 
the  attempt  to  starve  Greece  into  revolu- 
tion or  war  a 'pacific  blockade*  and  cloak 
their  perfidy  with  hypocrisy.  A mole  can- 
not fight  a mountain,  but  a mountain  can 
crush  a mote;  and  it  is  the  mountain  that 
writes  and  interprets,  to  suit  its 
‘supreme  national  necessity,’  the 
law  of  nations.” 

The  difficult  position  of  Greece 
has  won  that  country  a certain  de- 
gree of  sympathy  in  America.  Her 
desire  to  keep  out  of  the  war  is,  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out, 
one  which  Americans  can  appre- 
ciate. 

“The  predicament  of  small  na- 
tions in  Europe  is  precarious  and 
that  of  Greece  is  dolorous.  The 
principle  of  preserving  the  small 
nationalities  has  been  supported 
nobly  in  times  of  convenience,  but 
when  the  larger  indulgent  nations 
find  their  exigencies  becoming 
acute  the  principle  yields  slightly 
or  much  to  considerations  which 
confound  rhetoric. 

“Most  of  the  small  nations  are 
merely  custodians  of  advantages 
which  one  large  nation  wants  to 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  another 


“Greece  and  Belgium  do  not  pre- 
sent exactly  parallel  cases,  because 
the  latter  was  protected  by  a covenant  par- 
ticularly designed  to  prevent  what  happened. 
Nevertheless,  the  demands  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  upon  Greece  now  offer  the  Ger- 
mans a chance  to  taunt  the  entente  powers 
with  having  consulted  their  necessities  and 
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THE  VISIT  TO  GREECE.  OR  THE  FEAR  OF  PENELOPE 
As  Rosy-Pincered  Dawn  Awoke,  the  Friendly  Entente  Hade  Ready  for  Landing 
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WabblinK 

opportunities  with  as  little  consideration  for 
Greece  as  Germany  showed  for  Belgium." 

Greece,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  however,  deserves  less  sympathy 
than  she  might  he  entitled  to  because  of 
the  division  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 
This  newspaper  continues: 

"The  quandary  of  the  Greeks  is 
all  the  more  difficult  because  they 
are  divided  among  themselves. 
Ex-Premier  Venizelos  and  his 
party,  who  constitute  a majority 
in  favor  of  intervention  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  are  holding  them- 
selves aloof.  The  King  and  his 
followers  are  frantically  trying  to 
please  both  belligerent  sides  and 
are  succeeding  in  pleasing  none. 

"Under  ordinary  conditions  neu- 
tral opinion  would  frown  upon 
what  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
force  a peaceful  nation  to  take 
sides  in  the  war.  But  Greece  has 
rather  lessened  its  claim  upon  sym- 
pathy, first,  by  its  vacillating  atti- 
tude, again  by  its  broken  promise 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  Serbia,  and 
lastly,  by  its  failure  to  live  up  to 
Premier  Venizelos'  assurances  to 
the  allied  Powers.  It  has  been 
neither  steadfastly  neutral  nor 
openly  belligerent.  King  Constan- 
tine, having  overruled  the  ex- 


pressed will  of  his  people,  now  finds 
himself  without  a friend  among 
the  nations  and  without  the  loyal 
support  of  a majority  of  his  own 
subjects.  He  will  be  a skillful  rul- 
er, indeed,  if  he  extricates  himself 
from  the  tangle." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Lon- 
don, frankly  mistrusts  the  Greeks, 
and  observes  editorially: 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  exposed 
position  of  Greece  in  relation  to 
the  Allied  Beets  would  make  open 
hostility  too  plainly  perilous  for 
King  Constantine  even  to  dally 
with.  Undoubtedly  the  challeng- 
ing of  the  supreme  naval  powers 
of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  a 
course  invoking  immediate  penal- 
ties upon  Greece  and  ultimate  dis- 
aster for  its  ruler.  That  is  evi- 
dent to  any  clear  mind,  but  what 
we  cannot  tell  is  whether  the 
Kaiser's  brother-in-law  enjoys  the  lucid- 
ity of  outlook  to  recognize  the  obvious. 
Under  the  hypnotic  inBuence  of  Berlin,  both 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  taken  a course 
that  seemed  to  all  dispassionate  onlookers 
inconsistent  with  rational  foresight.” 
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INTERRUPTED  SLAVE  TRAFFIC 

King  Constantine:  "Hands  off,  Vcnizelos!  Greece  is  not  a slave  to  be  sold.  She 
is  a free  woman.” 
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0.  MUEHUN  SCHULTE,  in  Luslige  Bhetttr  Berlin 


SERBIA’S  FATEFUL  HOUR 
“See,  Timotheus,  the  Cranes  of  Ibycus.” 
Prom  **Thc  Cranet  of  Ibycus/’  by  SchtUer. 
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At  the  Stage  Door  of  Europe 
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From  L'Esqutita  dt  li  Torratxa,  Barcelona 
Little  Serbia 


The  Vorwiirts  article, 
said  to  be  the  boldest  plea 
for  peace  ever  published 
in  Germany,  calls  upon 
the  German  government 
to  state  definitely  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war.  and  says: 


“We  arc  told  it  is  the 
others  who  must  beg  for 
peace,  for  we  are  victors. 
But  unfortunately  t h e 
others  do  not  feel  van- 
quished. No  result  is  pos- 
sible this  way.  The  war 
goes  on  unendingly  be- 
cause both  parties  are 
anxious  not  to  tell  or 
even  utter  demands,  as 
they  are  afraid  lest  open- 
ness and  frankness  may 
be  regarded  as  a sign  of 
weakness. 


The  fact  that  it  is 
permissible  at  last 
to  discuss  peace  in 
Berlin  may  seem  a ray  of 
light  to  the  peace  advo- 
cates. The  socialist  news- 
paper Vorwarts,  which 
was  suspended  for  having 
treated  the  subject  rather 
too  frankly,  has  been  re- 
instated. Other  German  newspapers  are 
talking  peace.  There  is  probably  no  doubt 
that  Germany  w*ould  like  to  sec  an  end  of 
war,  but — it  is  always  to  be  remembered — 
on  her  own  terms.  That  whatever  terms 
Germany  might  make  w'ould  be  rejected  by 
the  allies  is  a foregone  conclusion.  The 
entente  powers  arc  in  no  mood  to  consider 
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The  Pipe  Dream 


“The  sole  outlook  in 
sight,  therefore,  is  that 
the  war  will  go  on  until 


peace,  and  in  the  face  of  this  defiant  atti- 
tude, the  somewhat  Quixotic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  such  Americans  as  Henry  Ford, 
Jane  Addams,  and  others,  to  “stop  the  war'* 
might  be  called,  if  they  were  not  sincere, 
almost  ridiculous.  It  is  only  natural  that 
England  should  resent  the  arrival  of  a 
Yankee  peace  ship,  but  as  Mr.  Ford  repre- 
sents nobody  but  himself, 
he  seems  to  be  at  liberty 
to  make  himself  and  his 
country  a laughing  stock. 
President  Wilson  has 
been  sufficiently  emb.tr 
, rassed  by  the  receipt 
thousands  of  telegran  < 
paid  for  out  of  Mr  Ford  '• 
peace  fund,  demanding 
that  he  intrude  his  serv 
ices  as  a peacemaker  upon 
an  unwilling  Europe. 
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the  complete  exhaustion 
of  all.  If  this  be  pre- 
vented the  governments 
of  the  belligerents  must 
leave  the  regions  of  gen- 
eralization and  seek  a 
positive  program. 

"Neither  England  nor 
France  shows  a desire  of 
yielding.  All  talk  of 
peace,  as  far  at  least  as 
France  and  England  arc 
concerned,  is  absolutely 
without  foundation.  The 
leading  statesmen  of 
ance  and  England  arc 
. firmly  determined  as  is 
le  imperial  chancellor  of 
iermany  to  continue  the 
var  until  victory  has 
crowned  their  arms. 

"What  we  Germans 
want  to  know  is  what  this 
victory  we  arc  expecting  will  he  like,  what 
objects  will  be  obtained. 

"We  like  to  have  regard  for  Germany's 
intentions.  For  12  months  we  have  been 
listening  to  what  is  not  true.  Surely  we 
cannot  be  taken  amiss  if  we  express  a de- 
sire to  hear  once  what  is  true  and  what 
the  German  government  really  considers  as 
its  object  in  this  war. 

"This  cannot  go  on  forever,  that  battle 
after  battle  is  fought  and  our  troops  carried 
to  new  theaters  of  war.  People  through  all 
this  complexity  of  the  war  never  get  to 
know  what  is  happening  or  what  we  arc 
striving  to  attain  in  order  that  the  bells  of 
peace  may  be  heard." 

Now  that  the  ban  has  been  lifted,  many 
of  the  German  newspapers  have  been  voic- 
ing the  hope  of  early  peace.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Vossiche  Zeitung: 

"Every  serious  plan  for  early  peace  will 
find  us  ready  and  eager  to  give  it  our  in- 
stant consideration.  Germany  is  prepared 
at  a moment's  notice  to  accept  peace  which 


CARTER,  in  Rtw  tort  fKiiisg  Sun 
“Who  said  peacol" 

shall  correspond  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
with  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  the  war 
has  imposed  upon  it,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  commensurate  in  a certain 
degree  with  the  results  obtained, 

"It  is  impossible,  however,  to  entertain 
ideas  of  peace  unless  our  enemies  do  their 
part  and  arc  also  ready  for  sacrifices. 

"Let  us  assure  them  in  a friendly  man- 
ner that  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  aban- 
don their  threats  of  the  destruction  of  the 
German  nation,  threats  which  are  nothing 
but  verbiage.” 

The  Montag  Press  says: 

“The  organs  of  our  enemies  arc  perfectly 
correct  when  they  assure  their  readers  that 
in  Germany  there  exists  an  ardent  longing 
for  peace,  and  the  desire  is  even  more 
ardent  than  those  journals  appear  to  know. 

"The  question  arises,  however,  do  the 
enemies  beyonu  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine 
and  the  others  across  the  channel,  com- 
patriots, who  seek  comfort  this  way,  re- 
gard our  longing  for  peace  as  the  daughter 
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BLOWING  PEACE  BUBBLES 


From  Suctsos,  Butnos  Aires 


His  Holiness:  “Praise  be  to  God  I At  last  our  dove  of  peace  returns  I” 
Wilson:  "Yes,  but  see.  Your  Holiness,  how  he  is  woimded.” 
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The  Victor  Suing  for  Peace.  It  Serves  Him  Right 

President  Wilton  and  the  Pope  are  teen  in  the  backcround,  while  (he  K.iiter.  wrepin*;.  holiU  the  K-jsttan 
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**True  peace  is  only  the  hichett  form  of  war.**— 
Stuttgarter  Tageblatt 


of  our  glorious  victories  or  of  our  distress. 

'‘It  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  really  think 
they  have  sufficient  judgment  left  to  enable 
them  to  see  that  the  German  longing  for 
peace  surely  cannot  have  two  moiliors  if 
it  have  but  one  parent.  Mother  Victoria 
must  be  that  one.” 

Quite  the  opposite,  however,  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
which  voices  eternal  hatred  of  Albion  in  the 
following: 

”\Ve  in  Hamburg  know  our  real  enemy 
better  than  any  other  body  of  German  citi- 
zens, because  we  have  been  in  contact  with 
Englishmen  for  many  decades.  That  is 
why  we  have  a keener  appreciation  than 
other  Germans  of  English  warfare,  which  is 
waged  not  with  weapons  as  between  man 
and  man,  but  with  trickery,  dishonorable 
attacks,  defenseless  lies  and  deceit,  holding 
no  means  too  low  or  despicable  for  destroy- 
ing Germanism.  For  this  wc  shall  never 
forgive  the  English.  Hence,  too,  we  in 
Hamburg  will  fight  tooth  and  nail  against 
any  dirty  peace  with  England.” 


France,  according  to  Premier  Briand,  has 
elected  to  fight  until  a final  victory  is  won. 

hold  the  view,”  said  the  premier  in 
a recent  interview,  ”that  this  is  no  time  to 
discuss  peace  terms.  War  must  continue 
until  victory  is  obtained.  It  is  common 
knowledge  among  the  allies  that  Germany’s 
resources  are  declining  and  these  rumors 
may  be  straws  which  show  how  the  wind 
is  blowing  in  the  central  empires,  but  I 
repeat  that  France  does  not  stand  for  a 
premature  peace.  The  French  people  would 
not  accept  it.  The  army  would  not  hear 
of  it  until  our  objects,  which  include  nota- 
bly the  liberation  of  the  invaded  terri- 
tories including  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and 
the  smashing  of  German  militarism,  arc  at- 
tained. We  are  now  in  the  full  flush  of 
our  armed  strength,  the  spirit  of  our  glori- 
ous army  was  never  higher,  the  nation  be- 
hind the  army  is  solid  and  united  for  the 
prosecution  of  our  arms,  and  all  French- 
men feel  that  complete  victory  will  crown 
the  deathless  efforts  of  our  arms,  if  only 
wc  unfalteringly  pursue  our  purpose.  Why. 
then,  this  talk  of  peace?” 
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O^LAHTARA,  in  L'Asino,  Rome 

God:  "What’s  that  you  say?  You  want  me  to  advise  for  peace?  I'm  not  so  mad 
as  you  look.  It  would  be  the  same  thing  as  making  you  begin  over  again.” 
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Fully  as  obstinate  as  Briand*s  views,  or 
those  of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichtcn,  arc 
the  views  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic, 
which  declares  that  a premature  or  inde- 
cisive peace  would  be  a catastrophe  hardly 
less  terrible  for  England  than  defeat. 

*‘It  would  leave  the  British  Empire,”  con- 
tinues the  Graphic,  “under  the  incubus  of 
a nightmare.  The  enormous  cost  of  the 
war  would  have  to  be  met  without  the  as- 
sistance of  an  indemnity.  The  whole  of 
our  polity  as  a people  would  be  coloured 
by  the  prospect  of  the  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict. Our  Navy  and  Army  would  need  to 
be  kept  at  a war  pitch  of  equipment  and 
strength.  Every  other  interest,  Social  re- 
form, education,  advancement  in  art  and 
literature,  would  be  overshadowed  by  the 
atrophying  dread  of  the  destined  struggle. 
The  conditions  of  life  as  we  know  them 
by  bitter  experience  today,  the  suspense, 
the  disturbance  of  normal  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations,  would  be  perpetuated  with- 
out hope  of  relief.  Any  kind  of  peace  which 
leaves  Germany  with  the  power  to  prepare 
for  a fresh  assault  upon  civilization,  which 
will  enable  her  to  fix  her  eyes  on  another 
May,’  which  leaves  Kaiscrism  unimpaired 
for  evil,  and  which  docs  not  make  a ruth- 
less end  of  Prussian  arrogance  and  men- 
dacity and  brutality,  will  be  a base  betrayal 
of  the  heroic  men  who  have  given  their 


lives  to  purge  the  world  of  an  unclean- 
thing.  This  is  the  imperative  reason  why 
every  man  is  needed.  There  must  be  no 
stalemate  in  this  titanic  contest.” 

As  regards  the  Ford  peace  ship,  one  of 
the  best  editorials  on  the  subject  comes 
from  tlic  Chicago  Journal,  from  which  we 
quote: 

“If  we  want  to  know  how  this  'peace 
ship’  folderol  looks  from  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  all  we  need  do  is  to  go  back 
in  our  history  and  imagine  the  same  sort  of 
mission  coining  to  us  at  a critical  period 
of  the  civil  war. 

“Now  suppose  that  just  at  that  lime  a 
delegation  of  English  and  French  men  and 
women  had  come  over  in  a special  ship, 
with  their  expenses  paid  by  a philanthropic 
gentleman  who  had  grown  rich  marketing 
baby  carriages. 

“How  would  this  country  have  received 
such  a delegation? 

“Well,  President  Lincoln  would  have  told 
a funny  story  whose  apt  sting  would  have 
kept  the  sensible  part  of  Europe  chuckling 
for  ten  years,  but  the  people  of  the  north 
would  have  cried  with  a loud  voice  that 
these  Meddlesome  Matties  of  both  sexes 
had  better  go  home  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

"Don’t  be  surprised  if  this  hypotlictical 
history  repeats  itself  in  fact.” 
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Look! 


As  Reflected  bv)  the 


Recently  arrived  copies  of  Osaka 
Puck  and  Tokyo  Puck,  brilliant  in 
their  display  of  gold  leaf,  reflect, 
though  somewhat  dimly,  the  glory  of  the 
coronation  ceremonies  in  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese artists,  glad  to  record  something  be- 
sides war  and  politics,  have  pictured  the 
enthusiasm,  the  popular  rejoicing,  and  the 
spirit  of  those  days  when  in  the  very  heart 
of  chrysanthemum  time,  the  Land  of  the 
Thousand  Autumns  was  "flooded  with  Ban- 
zai." 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  the  coronation  services  were  open 
to  the  public  and  to  representatives  of  for- 
eign nations.  Thus,  Kyoto,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital, and  all  Japan  took  on  a holiday  ap- 
pearance. That  the  rejoicing  might  be  gen- 
eral, the  poor,  the  prisoners,  and  the  aged 
were  remembered.  The  emperor  gave  lib- 
erally to  charity.  Every  octogenarian  in 
Tokyo  was  presented  with  a sake  cup. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  it  is  the  human  side  of  this  gala 
event  that  the  artists  of  Nippon  have  inter- 
preted. Through  their  eyes  we  see  even 
the  autumn  leaves  painting  their  faces, 
and  the  animals  in  the  zoo  "dolling  up"  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  A humble  couple 
in  their  home,  the  wife  in  a brand-new 
kimono,  the  husband  with  what  might  be  a 
decorated  coal  scuttle  on  his  head,  and  with 
a kitchen  spoon  in  lieu  of  a sceptre,  are 
seen  practicing  for  the  grand  ceremony. 
The  father  of  a family  is  portrayed  in  the 
acrobatic  role  of  "understander,”  as  his 
wife  and  baby,  in  order  to  see  the  proces- 
sion more  clearly,  form  a pyramid  of  which 
he  is  the  base. 

How  curiously  old  Japan  and  new  Japan 
arc  being  blended  may  be  gathered  from 
these  quaint  cartoons  and  "comics.”  Jit- 
ncy.s  and  trolley  cars  mingle  on  the  streets 
with  rikishas — and  somebody,  according  to 
the  artist,  is  continually  being  run  over  by 
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a trolley.  One  cartoonist  has  the  face  of 
nature  in  Kyoto  mourning  over  the  inva- 
sion of  these  new  contrivances. 

The  jubilant  pages  of  these  artists  give 
you  at  a glance  Japan  in  coronation  time. 
Bands  are  playing.  Priests,  rikisha  men, 
fortune  tellers,  geisha  girls,  coolies,  stu- 
dents, soldiers,  and  sailors  pass  in  review. 
The  Rising  Sun  flag  floats  everywhere. 
There  is  a riot  of  chrysanthemums,  paper 
lanterns,  streamers,  and  electric  lights. 

Hair  dressers,  costumers,  cooks,  barbers, 
and  street  venders  are  busy.  Flower  girls 
throng  the  streets.  Marching  societies  are 
drilling,  and  so  many  strangers  are  arriving 
that  even  the  policemen  find  themselves 
confused.  Those  who  are  not  taking  hot 
baths  seem  to  be  dancing  or  trying  on  new 
clothes.  Picnics  are  held  on  the  park 
benches  or  under  the  pine  trees.  Grand 
personages  in  gold  lace  roll  by  in  limou- 
sines or  carriages.  Conductors  on  the 
street  cars  are  too  busy  to  collect  fares, 
and  passengers  are  requested  to  place  their 
nickels  in  a basket.  Waitresses  at  the 
Kyoto  inns  are  carrying  bags  to  hold  their 
tips. 

Or,  as  “Mr.  Puck,”  of  Osaka,  felicitously 
expresses  it: 

"From  the  icy  island  of  Kabafuto  to  the 
sunny  archipelago  of  the  Southern  Seas, 
from  the  boundless  deserts  of  Mongolia  to 
the  coral  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  in- 
cluding all  climes  and  races,  the  dominion 
of  the  Emperor  Taishyo  is  sounded  and 
resounded  with  echoes  of  the  universal 
cheers  of  Banzai.  Notwithstanding  the 
little  difficulties  abroad  and  the  petty  dif- 
ferences at  home,  the  majestic  reign  of  the 
holy  person  keeps  the  whole  Orient  in  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
hard  struggles  of  the  West.  May  nations 
rise  and  fall,  kingdoms  light  and  wane,  but 
the  empire  of  Mikado  will  perpetually  re- 
main in  happiness  and  prosperity.  It  is 
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said  with  truth  that  the  sun  will  never  set 
in  the  British  dominion,  and  it  can  also 
be  said  that  the  sun  is  ever  rising  in  the 
empire  of  Japan.  The  red  spot  on  the 
white  held  has  once  been  considered  to  be 
a seal  of  this  country,  but,  no,  not  now. 
The  history  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  our 
national  life  clearly  testifies  that  it  is 
nothing  but  an  emblem  of  the  imperial 
virtue  lighting  the  multitude  like  a sun. 
The  reign  of  great  justice  is  now  succeed- 
ing that  of  bright  government.  No  won- 
der why  the  nations  from  all  corners  of 
the  world  are  paying  their  tributes  at  the 
grand  ceremony  of  the  coronation. 

"Word  Banzai  is  now  found  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  all  languages  and  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  expression  of  the  most 
singular  spirit  of  loyalty  which  this  people 
have  contributed  to  the  ethical  systems  of 
the  world.  Let  the  word  itself  be  Banzai, 
changeless,  endless  and  ever  growing  and 
perfecting  in  its  strain  of  perfect  harmony 
and  good  wishes  of  the  whole  world." 


Deep  solemnities,  however,  and  Shin- 
toism’s most  sacred  rites,  form  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  Behind  the  Banzai 
lies  the  veneration  of  the  ancestral  spirits, 
and  the  gods  of  heaven  and  earth.  Thus, 
when  Japan  throws  aside  the  veil  of 
mystery  that  has  shrouded  such  accessions 
in  the  past,  and  admits  foreigners  and  the 
general  public,  she  gives  visual  evidence 
of  the  new  era  into  which  she  has  entered. 
There  might  also  be  read  in  this  departure 
from  the  ancient  custom  a desire  for  a bet- 
ter understanding  with  the  western  world. 

From  the  start  of  the  sacred  procession 
to  the  emperor’s  lonely  worship  of  his 
family  gods,  the  culminating  chapter  of 
the  ceremonies,  the  coronation  is  an  epit- 
ome of  old  Japan.  One  sees  again  the 
Japan  of  the  Shoguns  and  the  Samurai. 
The  historical  swords — the  Efu-no-tachi — 
worn  by  the  daimio  and  other  retainers  of 
the  Shogun,  are  again  brought  out.  The 
symbolical  dances  performed  by  the  royal 
princesses  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  have 
come  down  from  the  mediaeval  days. 


fr0m  Osaka,  Pack 

Everybody  is  Going  to  Kyoto  to  Partake  of  the  Grand  Ceremony 
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From  Osaka  Puck 


The  Land  of  the  Milcado  Flooded  with  Banzai  in  the  Season  of  Chrysanthemums 
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In  no  country,  perhaps,  wilt  there  be 
seen  anything  so  impressive  as  the  cortege, 
the  imperial  shrine  borne  by  priests,  and 
followed  by  the  emperor  in  his  golden 
coach,  as  it  moves  in  silence  to  the  doors 
of  the  palace  at  Kyoto.  Nor  can  one  im- 
agine anything  more  solemn  than  the  soli- 
tary feast  of  rice  partaken  of  by  the  mikado 
in  the  primitive  hut  of  thatch  and  reed — 
a ceremony  by  which  he  receives  the  con- 
firmation of  his  hereditary  right  to  deihca- 
tion.  For  the  emperor,  according  to  tra- 
dition, is  a descendant  of  the  immortal 
Jimmu,  founder  of  the  empire,  who  was  in 
turn  a descendant  of  the  Sun  Goddess. 

Not  the  less  impressive  are  these  rites 
for  the  relief  furnished  by  the  illumina- 
tions, the  fireworks,  the  Banzais,  the  chrys- 
anthemums, and  the  music,  which  is  the 
people’s  part  in  the  coronation. 

Like  something  spectacular  from  the 
middle  ages  is  the  ceremony  proper.  The 
two  gates,  Kenrei-mon,  and  Kenshun-mon, 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  imperial  house- 
hold, are  opened.  The  guests  arrive;  the 


men  in  full  dress  or  gold-laced  uniforms, 
the  women  gay  in  their  elaborate  cere- 
monial robes.  Guards  of  honor  and  high 
odicials  take  their  places  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  south  gate  of  the  Shunkoden 
hall.  Other  groups  of  officials  enter,  some 
bearing  the  historic  swords  in  brocaded 
scabbards,  others  with  bows  and  arrows, 
others  with  shields  and  halberds. 

The  chief  ritualist,  in  flowing  robes  and 
the  stiff  oval  bonnet  of  the  Shinto  priests,  * 

kneels  before  the  altar.  In  a solemn  voice 
he  intones  the  "norito,”  or  the  ceremonial 
address,  in  which  he  announces  to  the  soul 
of  the  imperial  ancestress,  Amaterasu 
Omikami,  the  beginning  of  the  grand 
accession. 

At  the  supreme  moment  the  emperor  and 
his  suite  enter,  preceded  by  chamberlains 
who  bear  the  sacred  sword  and  the  sacred 
jewel  necklace.  The  emperor  is  clad  in 
snowy  white,  emblematic  of  purity  and 
sanctity.  Following  the  emperor  come  the 
lord  chamberlain,  other  chamberlains,  the 
chief  aid  de  camp,  aids  de  camp,  the  princes 
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A Panoramic  View  of  the  Coronation  Fare  in  Kyoto 
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From  Osjka  Puck 


The  Universal  Cheers  for  His  Majesty 
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ft9m  tlaneho,  Tokyo 

No  Perton  it  Allowed  to  Attend  the  Coronttion  C«re* 
mony  Without  Wearing  a Swallow-Tail 


'Die  twallowt  bear  certificates  for  coronation  at* 
tendance. 

of  the  blood,  the  prime  minister,  the  lord 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  the  chief 
coronation  commissioner. 

The  emperor,  accompanied  by  the  cham- 
berlains holding  the  sacred  sword  and  neck- 
lace, seats  himself  on  a dias  before  the 
divine  mirror,  which  is  decorated  with 
bamboo  shutters,  silk  portieres,  and  silk 
curtains.  The  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
blood,  and  other  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  arrange  themselves  in  a row  along 
the  southern  gallery.  Thus,  in  a marvel 
of  color,  is  set  the  picture  of  Japan. 

The  emperor  rises,  and  facing  the  im- 
perial sanctuary,  reads  an  address  announc- 
ing his  coronation  as  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-second  ruler  of  the  empire  and  his 
acquisition  of  the  sacred  treasures.  He 
murmurs  a prayer  invoking  the  protection 
on  his  empire  of  the  august  ancestors. 


The  prayer  concluded,  he  takes  the  sacred 
bell,  and  rings  it,  according  to  the  Shinto 
ritual,  before  the  sanctuary.  He  resumes 
his  place  on  the  dias,  while  the  crown 
prince  and  the  members  of  the  royal  family 
make  their  obeisances  before  the  altar.  A 
court  lady  in  ancient  robes  makes  an 
obeisance  as  the  representative  of  the 
absent  empress. 

Thus  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  and  the 
populace  give  themselves  over  to  rejoicing. 
Fireworks  and  illuminations  transfigure 
the  night.  Chrysanthemum  Land  is  flooded 
with  Banzai. 

In  contrast  to  all  this  jubilation  is  the 
lonely  vigil  of  the  emperor  in  the  primitive 
thatch  hut,  where  he  must  offer  a feast  of 
sacred  rice  to  the  ancestral  deities.  After 
a bath  of  purification,  clad  in  the  robes  of 
white,  he  leads  the  procession  to  the  Yuki 
shrine.  Then,  to  the  strains  of  the  kagura 
music,  he  proceeds  alone  into  the  inner 
room,  where  he  offers  the  rice  meal,  the 
sacred  sake,  and  the  other  food  to  the 
spirits  of  his  ancestors. 

Thus,  Japan,  with  all  her  scientific  prog- 
ress and  her  adoption  of  western  institu- 
tions, still  clings  to  her  traditions,  to  her 
legends,  her  superstition,  and  her  forms 
of  worship.  Thus  medievalism  lingers  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and  the  pictur- 
esqueness remains.  Japan  is  rapidly  chang- 
ing— too  rapidly,  perhaps,  for  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  and  sentimental.  Electric 
lights  are  replacing  the  paper  lanterns.  The 
jitney  bus  is  driving  out  the  graceful  riki- 
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from  OSiki  Punch 

The  Grand  Occasion  Brings  Happiness  to  Everybody 


sha.  The  ugly  European  costume  is  seen 
in  the  tramcars  and  on  the  streets  quite  as 
frequently  as  the  gorgeous  kimona. 

But  there  is  still  a Japan  that  is  tea 


gardens,  wistaria,  chrysanthemums,  para- 
sols, and  cherry  blossoms — an  oriental 
fairyland  that,  to  be  seen  in  its  full  rapture, 
requires  some  festival  like  the  coronation. 


Chicago  Bringing  Home  the  Bacon 


Thii  cartoon,  from  a Japanese  vernacular  paper,  shows  the  University  of  Chicago  team  departing  from 
the  Land  of  Cherry  Biosaoma  after  having  won  ten  straight  gamea.  It  might  be  noted  parenthetically 
that  baaeball  juat  now  in  Japan  ia  commanding  izwre  attention  than  the  world  war. 
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Is  Germany  at  war  with 
the  United  States? 

While  there  are  no 
German  battleships  bom- 
barding our  ports,  and  no 
Uhlans  doing  the  goose 
step  up  Broadway,  this 
question,  in  view  of  recent 
plots,  fires,  and  explo- 
sions, seems  a legitimate 
and  reasonable  one.  American  patience 
has  about  run  out.  Apparently  the  recall 
of  Doctor  Dumba  for  his  part  in  the  con- 
spiracies against  the  United  States,  has 
had  no  salutary  effect  on  those  efficient  and 
thorough-going  Teutons  who  seem  bent 
on  carrying  the  war  into  America. 

Recent  "accidents”  at  the  Du  Pont 
powder  works,  the  Bethlehem  steel  mills, 
and  other  ammunition  plants,  point  strongly 


CfSAlt£,  New  York  Sun 


to  the  hand  of  the  foreign  plotter,  while 
the  conviction  in  New  York  of  the  Ham- 
burg-Anierican  line  officials  accused  of  fit- 
ting out  relief  ships  in  America  for  the  aid  of 
the  German  sea  rovers  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  during  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  seems  to  prove  that  Germany  has 
gone  too  far.  The  accusations  made  in  this 
connection  against  Capt.  Karl  Boy-Ed,  the 
German  naval  attach^  at  Washington,  in- 
dicate that  some  rather 
high-up  men  may  be  in- 
volved. According  to 
United  States  District 
Attorney  Wood,  the  de- 
fendants in  the  case  have 
been  "riding  rough  shod 
over  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  treating 
them  as  if  they  were 
scraps  of  paper." 

The  peremptory  dis- 
missal of  Capt.  Boy-Ed, 
together  with  that  of 
Capt.  von  Papen,  of  "idi- 
otic Yankee"  fame,  indi- 
cates that  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  enough  of 
foreign  intrigues. 

Many  editors  are  call- 
ing for  the  ultimate  pen- 
alty for  such  offenders, 
pointing  out  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  German, 
or  any  other  kind  of  plot- 
ters in  this  country  should 
be  treated  otherwise  than 
as  spies. 

All  this,  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
hyphenated  Americanism. 
Such  conspiracies  as 
Robert  Fay  admitted  are 
not  hyphenated.  They 
are  German-born.  More 
than  an  occasional  sug- 
gestion has  been  made, 


The  Hyphen 
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however,  that  our  immi- 
gration laws  be  made 
more  stringent  when  the 
war  is  over.  If  natural- 
ized foreigners  refuse  to 
“jeir*  in  the  big  melting 
pot,  perhaps  it  is  time  to 
build  up  an  America  for 
Americans. 

The  Providence  Journal 
quotes  one  of  the  Federal 
officials  as  describing  the 
evidence  gathered  against 
German  and  Austrian 
plotters  in  this  country 
as  “mountain  high.”  The 
phrase,  remarks  the 
Journal,  is  significant,  and 
adds: 


Hard  to  Get  to  the  Bottom  of  It 


“It  implies  the  existence  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  United  States  for  which  there 
is  no  recorded  parallel.  Intrigue  and  de- 
struction have  Seen  familiar  weapons 
throughout  history,  but  in  spite  of  the 
usual  danger  in  using  superlatives,  it  is 
absolutely  safe  to  say  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  international  relations  there  has 
never  been  a conspiracy  like  this,  with  all 
the  power  of  two  such  rich  and  resourceful 
nations  as  Germany  and  Austria  directed 
against  the  peace  and  order  of  a neutral 
neighbor. 

“If  these  hostile  operations  had  occurred 
in  ordinary  times  we  should  be  more  im- 
pressed by  them.  They  would  seem  to  us 
of  much  greater  consequence,  even,  than 
the  scries  of  domestic  crimes  for  which  so 
many  of  the  McNamara  gang  are  now  serv- 
ing terms  in  our  penitentiaries.  For  they 
are  the  deliberate  deeds  of  nominally 
friendly  Governments,  the  thoughtfully 
planned  activities  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties at  European  capitals.** 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, the  German  conspiracy  as  revealed 
from  various  sources,  is  equivalent  to  an 


act  of  war.  The  Inquirer  minces  no 
words: 

“Actual  warfare  has  been  conducted  by 
German  and  Austrian  officials  against  the 
United  States.  Guns  have  not  been  trained 
on  the  United  States,  armies  have  not 
landed  and  marched  on  its  soil,  but  bombs 
have  been  manufactured  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  the  torch 
has  been  applied  to  the  property  of  manu- 
facturing plants;  plots  have  been  hatched 
to  prevent  manufactured  goods  from  reach- 
ing their  destination;  strikes  have  been 
fomented;  passports  for  German  and 
Austrian  spies  have  been  forged. 

“These  are  acts  of  war — nothing  else — 
and  it  is  indeed  high  time  that  the  govern- 
ment should  step  in  with  all  the  power  at 
its  command  and  ferret  out  the  conspir- 
ators, the  plotters,  the  schemers.  There 
can  be  no  discrimination  between  persons. 
It  is  true  that  while  underlings  may  be 
jailed.  Ambassadors  cannot  be  prosecuted. 
But  Ambassadors  and  Consuls  can  be  sent 
home  a-flying,  and  there  is  no  conspirator 
who,  once  his  guilt  is  proved,  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  long  arm  of  the  govern- 
ment in  one  way  or  another.  If  necessary, 
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the  bottom  of  this  affair,  no  mat- 
ter what  high  officials  it  may  in- 
volve. Ex-Ambassador  Dumba’s 
offense  was  mild  compared  with 
the  offense  now  charged.  Ameri- 
can lives  and  industries  must  be 
protected  from  bomb  plotters, 
even  though  it  entails  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  every  German  and 
Austrian  diplomatic  official  in  the 
country." 

A similar  pica  is  made  by  the 
Indianapolis  News,  which  says: 

"It  appears  from  Washington 
dispatches  that,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  government  is 
hampered  in  both  its  investigation 
of  the  outrages  and  in  its  efforts 
to  punish  the  guilty.  We  do  not 
want  any  such  secret  service  estab- 
lishment as  the  governments  of 
Europe  have  long  maintained,  but 
we  must  have  one  that  is  efficient 
iroCEJfs, /« Hew  Vor*  gjid  mobile  for  action  in  such  an 

U.  $.:  *'Cott  $40,000,000.  Guess  I'm  not  the  only  one  thAt’t  emergency  as  now  confronts  us. 

Wc  can  not  go  on  permitting  our 
then,  clean  out  the  foreign  Embassies  that  industries  to  be  destroyed  by  fires  or  ex- 
are  involved."  plosions  and  our  ships,  or  other  ships  that 

The  Philadelphia  Press  likewise  urges  sail  from  our  shores,  to  be  blown  up,  no 
drastic  measures  against  all  fire- 
bugs, spies,  and  bomb  throwers, 
no  matter  to  what  high  places  the 
crimes  may  be  traced.  To  quote: 

"Few  Americans  any  longer 
doubt  that  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  mysterious  fires  and  ex- 
plosions is  the  work  of  pro-Tcuton 
sympathizers,  of  whom  there  are 
a great  number  in  this  country. 

And  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  urgent  necessity 
of  putting  a stop  to  such  activities. 

The  only  question  that  remains  in 
doubt  is  whether  the  German  and 
Austrian  Governments  through 
their  embassies  and  consulates  in 
this  country  are,  as  has  been 
charged,  directing  and  financing 
the  bomb-planters  and  firebugs 
who  have  wrought  such  havoc 
with  American  lives,  American 
property  and  American  prestige. 

"In  dealing  with  this  question 
there  should  he  no  half  measures. 

The  public  at  large  will  expect  the  KIWV.  fn  Vork  World 
Department  of  Justice  to  get  to  mit  Ihmr 
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the  limit,  and  too  much  has  been 
allowed  to  happen  already.  The 
Dispatch  continues: 

“The  succession  of  hres  and  ex- 
plosions at  plants  throughout  the 
country  has  created  the  impression 
everywhere  that  they  were  the  re- 
sult of  a well  defined  plan  and  not 
at  all  accidental.  Intimations 
have  come  from  Government 
sources  from  time  to  time  that 
there  would  be  startling  develop- 
ments. The  latest  announcement 
from  the  Department  of  Justice 
indicates  that  the  Government 
realizes  the  need  of  drastic  action, 
and  proposes  to  take  it. 

“The  retirement  of  Ambassador 
Dumba  at  the  request  of  Wash- 
ington docs  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  effect  on  other  representa- 
tives of  his  Government  in  this 
country,  and  the  extremes  to 
which  they  went  is  said  to  have 
determined  the  Administration  to 
proceed  against  them  in  the  courts 
matter  what  the  relations  of  the  criminals  instead  of  simply  revoking  their  exequa- 
arc  to  foreign  governments.  turs.  The  proposed  move,  coupled  with 

“That  there  is  a widespread  conspiracy  the  progress  being  made  against  officers 
to  do  these  things  can  no  longer 
be  doubted,  though  direct  evidence 
of  a convicting  kind  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain. 

“We  have  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  maintain  our  neutrality  during 
this  great  conflict,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  our  own  people  have 
behaved  themselves  admirably. 

There  have  been  those  who  have 
not  so  behaved,  but  they  have  been 
more  noisy  than  numerous.  But 
certain  foreigners  in  this  country 
have  made  active  efforts  to  do 
things  here  to  aid  or  hamper  the 
various  belligerents.  Such  actions 
are  not  only  a violation  of  our 
neutrality,  but  they  are  an  outrage 
on  our  own  people,  and  it  is  our 
duty — ill  fact,  our  necessity — to  sec 
that  all  such  business  is  stopped, 
that  the  guilty  persons  arc  pun- 
ished and  that  they  are  so  re- 
strained as  to  make  them  harm- 
less.” 

American  patience,  says  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  reached 
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"I  reckon  that*e  nearer  it.** 


CHAMBEMLAIH,  in  New  yofk  Cvtning  Sun 

The  Sower 
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PC/ISE.  la  Neirirk  Evtnhg  News 

Whomever  They  May  Serve 

of  a steamship  line  charged  with  fraud  in 
obtaining  clearance  papers  for  vessels  which 
it  is  alleged  carried  supplies  for  commerce 
raiders,  is  evidence  that  American 
patience  has  reached  its  limit.  If 
some  of  those  responsible  are  made 
to  spend  a time  in  American 
prisons  they  may  have  a higher 
regard  for  this  country.” 

Halfway  measures  in  dealing 
with  these  conspirators,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  tells  us,  would 
be  futile  as  well  as  shameful.  The 
national  honor  and  security  of  the 
country,  says  this  newspaper,  are 
at  stake: 

“Self-preservation,  the  first  law 
of  nature  for  nations,  as  for  men, 
calls  for  measures  of  stern  suppres- 
sion against  those  who  are  using 
the  protection  of  the  American 
flag  to  undermine  American  neu- 
trality. Behind  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  federal  department  of 
state  stands  every  patriotic  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 


“Representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments proved  to  have  used  the 
immunity  of  their  positions  to  con- 
spire against  the  nation  to  which 
they  are  accredited  should  be  dis- 
missed, without  unnecessary  form- 
ality. American  patience  has  been 
taxed  to  the  breaking  point. 

“The  government  of  the  United 
States  means  business.  American 
citizens  mean  business.  Conspir- 
ators against  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  to 
justice.” 

The  dismissal  of  Capt.  Boy-Ed 
and  Capt.  von  Papen  will,  accord- 
ing to  the  Providence  Journal,  be 
followed  by  a number  of  consular 
dismissals  throughout  the  country. 
Among  those  slated,  this  news- 
paper states,  are  Acting  Ambassa- 
dor Zweidenik,  Count  Nuber  von 
Pereked,  consul  general  at  New 
York;  two  vice  consuls  in  the 
New  York  consulate,  the  .Austrian 
consuls  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land, and  the  consul  general  in 
Philadelphia. 

“The  government,"  it  adds,  "in- 
tends also  in  the  near  future  to 
ask  for  the  recall  of  at  least  one  German 
■consul  general  in  this  country,  who.se  name 
at  the  pre.scnt  time  cannot  be  disclosed.” 
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Raising  a Loan 


ONH'S  ciivy  is  aroused  these  days  l>y 
stories  about  bell  hops,  waiters,  or 
street'Car  conductors  who  have  taken 
a riier  in  **war  brides"  and  are  now  ridintf 
around  in  limousines.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  reads  occasionally  of  a bank  clerk,  a 
cashier,  or  sonic  other  trusted  employe, 
who  after  speculating  in  these  volatile 
stocks,  has  taken  the  train  suddenly  for 
parts  unknown,  leaving  his  family  to  suffer 
under  the  disgrace  and  poverty.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a new  class  of  millionaires  will 
have  been  created  as  a result  of  the  war. 
War  orders  that  have  transformed  dry- 
clcaning  establishments  and  spaghetti  fac- 
tories into  ammunition  plants  have  brought 
a fabulous  increase  in  wealth.  The  own- 
ers of  these  ammunition  plants  will  get 
their  money.  But  purchasers  of  artificially 
inflated  stocks  are  merely  gambling.  We 
have  heard  less  lately  of  sensational  rises 
of  war  stocks.  The  public  is  not  quite  so 
hysterical  as  it  was,  and  investors  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  more  to  the  legitimate 
securities. 

A sudden  peace  would  make  war  stocks 
about  as  worthless  as  Confederate  currency, 
while  it  might  not  immediately  affect  gen- 
eral business  conditions.  Discussing  in  the 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street  the  probable  ef- 
fects of  an  unexpected  termination  of  the 
war,  G,  C.  Seldcn  says: 

"The  first  effect  would  undoubtedly  be 
a sharp  drop  in  our  ‘war  stocks.’  Present 
prices  for  these  securities  are  based  on 
abnormal  war  profits.  The  end  of  the  war 
would  mean  the  early  end  of  these  extra 
profits  and  therefore  the  end  of  prices 
based  on  them. 


"Not  that  the  whole  of  the  spectacular 
advance  in  the  war  stocks  would  be  lost. 
Whatever  war  profits  these  companies  have 
made  they  will  still  have,  peace  or  no 
peace,  and  to  that  extent  they  will  be  better 
off  than  before.  For  many  companies  these 
profits,  even  though  temporary,  will  evi- 
dently form  a very  important  windfall. 
But  a considerable  part  of  the  speculative 
infiation  in  these  stocks  has  been  based  on 
the  prospect  for  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  deflation  would  come  with  peace. 

"It  is  not  probable  that  peace  would  have 
any  immediate  depressing  effect  on  the  se- 
curities of  companies  which  have  not  been 
getting  war  orders.  In  the  past  all  great 
wars  have  been  followed  by  at  least  a tem- 
porary revival  in  business.  Peace  brings 
renewed  confidence  and  a return  to  normal 
activities. 

“Moreover,  war  leaves  behind  it  the  ne- 
cessity for  a vast  amount  of  rcconslruc-* 
tion  which  must  be  done,  even  regardle.ss 
of  financial  exhaustion.  The  industrial 
world  of  today  cannot  possibly  return  to 
the  methods  of  a century  ago,  a congested 
population  cannot  support  life  without 
railroads,  machinery,  factories,  bridges, 
modern  farming  implements. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  therefore, 
that  general  business  conditions  in  the 
United  States  will  be  maintained  or  im- 
proved for  at  least  six  months  after  peace 
is  declared,  perhaps  longer." 

Discussing  in  the  same  magazine  the  sig- 
nificance of  Europe’s  golden  flood,  what  it 
means  to  the  big  war-order  companies,  and 
the  investment  outlook  for  sonic  of  the 
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orders  for  war  material  that  have 
poured  into  this  country  arc 
dubbed,  have  recently  lost  consid- 
erable of  the  popularity  which 
they  for  a while  so  completely  pos- 
sessed. The  public  has  been 
warned  by  newspapers,  magazines, 
bankers,  brokers,  in  fact  by  nearly 
all  conservatively  thinking  people, 
to  beware  of  these  skyrocketing 
stocks,  and  the  warning  seems  to 
have  finally  taken  cITect  to  a cer- 
tain extent.  Other  securities  are 
coining  into  favor,  notably  the 
standard  rails  and  the  copper 
stocks.  A frequent  nightmare  of 
the  holder  of  a war  stock  has  been 
a sudden  cessation  of  hostilities 
resulting  in  a dizzy  drop  in  the  se- 
curities of  the  munition  companies. 

*'ln  considering  war  stocks  the 
great  question  now  to  decide  is 
whether  their  present  prices  are 
justihed  even  should  the  war  last 
but  a very  short  time  longer.  In 
other  words,  is  it  safe  to  consider 
any  of  them  at  present  price  levels 
a good  buy  for  a long  pull?  It  is 
unanimously  agreed  that  a sudden 
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Gone  to  His  Head 


prominent  war  stock,  M.  Frederick 
states  that  the  “war  brides"  have 
recently  lost  some  of  their  popu- 
larity. While  many  advances,  he 
believes,  have  been  unjustified,  he 
sees  no  reason  why  discriminating 
buyers  should  not  profit  As  he 
expresses  it: 

"More  than  one  billion  dollars 
have  already  been  spent  by  the 
Allies  in  America  for  war  supplies. 
This  sum  is  so  vast  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  human  intellect  to  grasp 
entirely  just  what  that  amount  of 
money  means.  That  total  does 
not  include  the  five  hundred  mil- 
lions which  have  been  spent  in 
Canada.  Has  Europe's  golden 
flood  ceased,  is  it  at  its  climax  or 
has  it  hardly  more  than  com- 
menced? The  answer  is  that  as 
long  as  the  war  continuc.s  the  for- 
eign nations  must  continue  to  ex- 
pend enormous  sums  in  this  coun- 
try to  keep  the  war  going. 

"But  the  ‘War  Brides,'  as  the 
securities  of  those  companies  that 
are  profiting  from  the  avalanche  of 
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peace  will  cause  a decline  in  these  stocks, 
but  will  this  decline  be  temporary  and  will 
they  justify  their  present  value  by  a quick 
recovery?  Those  companies  that  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  in  early  in  the  war 
order  game  w'ere  able  to  get  cast  iron 
clauses  m their  contracts  providing  against 
the  cancellation  of  any  of  their  orders. 
Bethlehem  Steel  stockholders,  for  example, 
have  no  cause  to  worry  when  the  war  will 
end  as  far  as  the  company’s  present  war 
orders  of  $250,000,000  arc  concerned,  for 
they  cannot  be  cancelled.  Such  an  event 
would  simply  mean  for  this  company  that 
no  more  such  lucrative  contracts  would  be 
forthcoming. 

“.\t  the  present  time,  for  any  one  in- 
tending to  purchase  the  war  stocks  for  a 
long  pull,  the  greatest  of  discrimination  is 
necessary.  It  is  nearly  always  the  case 
that  when  a certain  class  of  stocks  have 
been  marked  out  for  bullish  activity 
the  worthless  stocks  are  advanced  under 
cover  of  the  strength  in  stocks  in  the  same 
class  that  deserve  to  advance  on  their 
merits.  There  have  undoubtedly  been 
many  such  instances  in  the  present  mar- 
ket.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  list  some  of 
the  war  stocks  that  should  prove  good  in- 
vestments whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war. 
.\mong  them  Bethlehem  Steel.  Westing- 
house  Electric.  Genera*  Electric.  .American 
Locomotive,  Submarine  Boat,  Crucible 
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Steel,  Baldwin  Locomotive,  and  American 
Car  and  Foundry.  Besides  these  companies, 
the  writer  says,  there  are  the  powder  con- 
cerns. as  well  as  hundreds  of  lesser  firms 
supplying  wearing  apparel,  food  and  camp 
equipment.  Stocks  with  real  value,  he  be- 
lieves, arc  bound  to  recover,  no  matter  how 
disastrous  a break  may  come. 
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ON  the  one  side  are  tranquil  courage,  The  first  sign  of  that  fatigue  will  not 
faith  in  an  ideal  of  justice  and  liberty,  find  Switzerland  inattentive  or  hesitant, 

and  the  will  to  employ  only  legitimate  She  will  act  in  concert  with  other  neutral 

means  of  defense.  On  the  other,  thoughts  governments,  convinced  as  she  is  that  the 
of  lucre,  forgetfulness  of  all  the  principles  cause  of  peace  is  the  cause  of  all.  Neces- 

of  humanity,  the  destruction  of  an  open  sary  peace  is  not  one  which  will  be  glorious. 


town,  the  taking  of 
innocent  lives,  a sort 
of  perverse  joy  in 
the  accomplishment 
of  evil,  and  a plan, 
pursued  with  child* 
i s h disregard  o f 
scruple,  to  dominate 
the  world  by  terror, 
— P a u 1 Cambon, 

French  Ambassador 
to  England. 

I confess  that  it 
is  a disheartening 
prospect  that  the 
United  States,  so 
remote  from  the 
European  confiict, 
should  voluntarily 
in  these  days  take 
up  the  burden  which 
after  this  war  will 
be  found  to  have 
broken,  or  almost 
broken,  our  backs. 
— Lord  Rosebery. 
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for  it  cannot  be 
glorious  for  all,  but 
cquital)le  justice 
alone  is  lasting  in 
effects.  — Dr.  Giu- 
seppe Motta,  Presi- 
dent of  Switzerland. 

Nothing  fills  me 
more  with  dismay 
when  I think  of  the 
outcome  of  the  hor- 
rible period  through 
which  we  are  pass- 
ing than  the  fact 
that  international 
law,  the  product  of 
all  the  peace  in- 
stincts of  all  nations, 
has,  I fear,  been  en- 
tirely abolished  or 
at  any  rate  greatly 
encroached  upon  by 
the  impotence  of 
the  neutrals.  — Sir 
Edward  Carson. 


If  there  is  any  truth  in  our  religion,  a na- 
tion must  win  respect  as  an  individual  does, 
not  by  carrying  arms  but  by  an  upright, 
honorable  course  that  invites  confidence  and 
insures  good  will. 

This  nation  has  won  its  position  in  the 
world  without  resorting  to  the  habit  of 
toting  a pistol  or  carrying  a club.  Why 
reverse  our  policy  at  this  time?  The  presi- 
dent himself  admits  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  a change. — William  Jennings  Bryan. 

We  are  going  to  win  this  war,  whatever 
the  cost,  but  it  is  no  use  making  that  asser- 
tion unless  every  one  does  his  duty  at  this 
crisis. — Lord  Derby. 


Be  the  journey  long  or  short,  we  shall  not 
falter  nor  pause  until  we  have  secured  for 
the  smaller  states  of  Europe  their  charter  of 
independence,  and  for  Europe  itself  its 
final  emancipation  from  a reign  of  force. — 
Premier  Asquith. 

To  praise  Lord  Kitchener’s  Armies  as 
they  are  called,  to  praise  the  Armies  w’hich 
his  genius  has  raised  for  the  war  is 
superfluous.  Day  by  day  they  arc  adding 
to  their  laurels;  day  by  day  they  are  adding 
to  their  numbers;  and  what  they  have  done 
is  but  a small  earnest  of  that  which  they 
are  predestined  to  accomplish. — Lord  Bal- 
four. 
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Despite  the  censor- 
ship of  the  German 
government,  stories 
to  the  effect  that  the  food 
crisis  in  Germany  has 
reached  alarming  proper* 
tions  are  continually  End- 
ing their  way  into  the 
press.  Is  Germany  starv- 
ing? We  read  of  food 
riots  in  Berlin.  Class  an- 
tagonisms have  arisen,  not,  wc  arc  told, 
because  of  the  extravagance  of  the  rich, 
but  because  of  their  parsimony  in  taking 
the  cheap  food  and  thus  robbing  the  poor. 
The  socialists  are  violent  in  their  agitation 
against  food  speculators  and  food-hogs. 
The  meatless  day  is  now  an  institution 
throughout  Germany. 

The  price  of  butter  and  eggs,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  almost  prohibitive.  Milk,  accord- 
ing to  press  statements,  is  to  be  taken 
under  control  by  the  govcrnnicm,  and 
dealt  out,  like  bread,  by  ticket.  Columns 
arc  devoted  by  the  German  newspapers  to 
a discussion  of  the  situation,  and  mean- 
while chemical  substitutes  for  food  are 
being  advertised. 


THROUGH 


Two  rather  interesting  meatless  menus 
arc  supplied  by  London  correspondents  in 
Berlin.  Thus,  one  popular-priced  eating 
house  offers: 

Fish  soup  with  lobster  and  mussels. 
Mushrooms  with  poached  eggs. 
Milk-ricc  with  pineapple  and  baked  apples. 
Fried  frog  legs. 

Herring  with  princess  beans. 
Spinach  with  baked  oysters. 
Smoked  Rhine  salmon. 

Fresh  tomatoes  and  eggs. 

Salads,  fruits,  hsh. 

One  of  the  “people's  kitchens"  gives  cus- 
tomers the  choice  of: 

Potato  soup.  Sour  eggs. 

Baked  fruit  with  dumplings. 

Macaroni  and  cheese. 
While  and  red  cabbage. 

And  one  newspaper,  re- 
joicing at  Germans’  “cul- 
inary adaptability."  says: 
“All  wc  have  to  do  is  to 
alter  our  bills  of  fare  a 
little  and  then  wc  can  turn 
around  and  make  faces  at 
the  English!" 

It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  facts  have  been 
exaggerated.  The  London 
Evening  News,  for  in- 
stance, warns  its  readers 
not  to  believe  that  Ger- 
many is  being  starved. 
Nor  is  there  any  note  of 
despair  in  the  following 
from  the  Berliner  Tages 
Zeitung: 

“A  broad  they  , are 
already  jubilant  at  the 
prospect  that  the  German 
people  will  sooner  or 
later  abandon  their  meat. 
This  is  nonsense.  The 
German  people  will  con- 
tinue to  have  at  their  dis- 
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posal  all  tlic  meat  they 
really  need  if  only  it 
hccotncs  their  conscious 
economic  duty,  and  if 
proper  measures  arc 
adopted  to  instill  in  their 
minds  the  demands  which 
this  duty  makes  on  them 
for  a self-denial  which  is 
considered  necessary  and 
which  is  justly  demanded 
of  everybody. 

“By  no  means  will  it 
he  excessive,  while  the 
effects  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  beneficial.” 

That  much  of  the  dis- 
comfort is  cause<l  not  so  much  by  the 
scarcity  of  food  itself  as  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  the  speculators  is  implied  by  the 
Neuste  Nachrichten  of  Leipzig,  which  de- 
nounces the  usurers  as  follows; 

"The  authorities  can  hardly  be  expecle<l 
to  appoint  a body  of  individuals  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  peering  into  the 
soup  pots  and  saucepans  of  the  people  to 
make  sure  that  no  unlawful  bits  of  fat  or 
meat  are  being  cooked.  Besides,  it  is  really 
not  so  much  a question  of  individual  con- 
sumption; the  bitterness  that  prevails  over 
the  exorbitant  dearness  of  food  is  mainly 
the  outcome  of  unworthy  practices  on  the 
part  of  wholesale  dealers,  supported  as 
they  arc  tacitly  or  otherwise  by  persons 
in  authority. 

"Why,  to  cite  a few  examples,  has  the 
price  of  oats  risen  lOO  per  cent?  Who  is  it, 
or  what,  that  increases  the  price  of  her- 
rings on  their  road  from  Greifswald  to 
Leipzig?  Why  is  it  permitted  that  mills, 
produce  factories,  and  fisheries  should 
reach  a dividend  such  as  they  never  before 
dared  to  dream  of?  Who  pays  for  the  in- 
creased profits,  and  how  do  they  arise? 

"If,  after  increased  taxation,  great  mill- 
ing industries  can  pay  a clear  profit  of  20 
per  cent  against  the  four  per  cent  of  former 


days,  fish  importing  business  12  per  cent 
against  two  per  cent,  biscuit  works  18  per 
cent  against  seven  per  cent,  and  meat  in- 
dustries 30  per  cent  against  16  per  cent, 
the  war  is  naturally  looked  upon  in  many 
circles  as  a happy  event,  and  the  distress 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
utilized  merely  as  a means  to  a wealth  that 
is  founded  on  the  most  bestial  selfishness. 

"That  this  is  a matter  in  which  the  em- 
pire only  can  act,  by  applying  its  healing 
red-hot  iron  to  burn  out  these  unsightly 
sores  of  usury  from  the  flesh  of  the  Ger- 
man Michael,  everybody  knows.  That  what 
has  hitherto  been  done  does  not  suffice  by 
a long  way,  is  amply  proved  by  the  em- 
bittered mood  of  the  people.” 

The  Berliner  Post  also  deals  with  the 
subject,  but  seeks  consolation  in  the  belief 
that  England  is  having  rather  a bad  time 
of  it,  too. 

“The  war,”  it  says,  “is  causing  the  most 
far-reaching  changes  in  every  walk  of  life 
in  London.  Simplicity  is  returning,  and 
poverty  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a crime. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  after  the 
war  English  society  life  will  take  on  very 
different  features  from  those  that  distin- 
guished It  in  past  decades.  Already  Lon- 
doners are  compelled  to  forego  many  things 
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they  had  hitherto  regarded  as  indispens- 
able. 'War  dinners'  arc  the  only  ones  that 
are  given,  even  in  the  most  aristocratic 
houses,  and  these  are  dinners  of  two  courses 
only.  Among  the  middle  classes  bread, 
cheese,  and  celery  have  usurped 
the  place  of  the  steak  and  the  chop 
and  that  sacred  English  institu* 
tion,  the  Sunday  dinner  has  in 
most  families  been  shorn  of  its 
greatest  adornment,  the  pudding. 

"Theater  going  continues,  but 
the  stalls  and  other  choice  parts 
of  the  buildings  are  empty.  The 
cheap  seats,  however,  are  crammed 
and  arc  even  fought  for  outside  by 
people  who  formerly  scorned  to 
show  themselves  anywhere  but  in 
the  expensive  front  rows,  and 
who  now  proceed  to  the  theater 
in  a penny  tramcar,  as  their  motor- 
cars have  been  sold  to  the  war 
authorities. 

"Verily,  the  English,  who  already 
owe  so  much  to  the  Germans,  arc 
now  indebted  to  them  for  teaching 
them  the  way  to  the  simple  life.” 

Maximilian  Harden,  in  a recent 
number  of  Die  Zukunft,  frankly 
admits  the  shortage,  but  blames 
most  of  the  distress  on  the  ex- 
ploiters, thus; 


"We  need  a new  crusade,  a 
crusade  against  the  usurers  who 
exploit  the  present  distressful  con- 
ditions and  grind  out  inordinate 
profits  from  indispensable  articles 
of  everyday  consumption. 

"We  must  make  it  universally 
understood  that  today  food  usury 
becomes  a mortal  sin.  He  who 
today  coins  interest  money  out  of 
meat,  corn,  vegetables  and  pota- 
toes is  a godless  scamp.  He  who 
hoards  butter  so  that  its  price  may 
rise  stilt  higher  is  cheating  the  gal- 
lows of  its  rightful  property;  the 
workman  who  fasts  so  that  he  may 
send  his  boy  in  the  trenches  some- 
thing tasty  should  be  deputed  to 
hang  him. 

“We  must  not  fill  our  pockets 
to  bursting  while  others  are  cheer- 
fully shedding  their  blood  for  us. 
Let  us  do  as  did  the  Roman  who, 
when  Mars  in  his  golden  chariot 
came  thundering  along  the  fields,  loaded 
the  fleetest  steed  with  loaves  of  bread  to  lay 
on  the  altar  of  the  dread  god  of  war  so 
that  his  ruthless  chariot  wheels  might  not 
crush  the  harvest  out  of  existence. 


From  Fasquieo,  Turia 

Crown  Prince:  "To  the  last  Germany  will  have  a graat  supply 

of  food.  We  will  send  back  our  trophies  to  be  fried." 
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Calcalini,  in  Fasquine,  Turin 


GERMANY'S  HEROIC  HAUSFRAUS 
The  Official:  “The  kaiser  needs  your  pan.” 

Hausfrau:  “He’s  welcome  to  it.  We  have  nothing  to  cook  in  it,  anyhow.” 
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t.Naats,  in  MtggtBdorftr  Blaetltr,  © Mwnicfc 


Poincare:  **I  don't  undenUnd  why  you  don't  like  my  war 

bread.  The  Gcnnani  are  eating  it,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing 
welL" 

Marianne:  "The  war  doesn't  affect  their  appetite  as  it  does 
mine." 


"Let  us  frankly  admit  it;  the  German 
people  are  in  distress.  To  mitigate  it  while 
the  war  proceeds,  the  people's  leaders  and 
representatives  must  first  leave  the  snug 
domain  of  their  official  depart- 
ments and,  like  so  many  Harun- 
al-Rashids,  go  out  into  the  night, 
into  the  courts  and  alleys,  and  see 
for  themselves  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  misery  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  alleviate,  if  they  cannot 
entirely  stop  it,  and  let  their 
watchword  be:  Death  to  all  food- 
hogs  I" 

Vorwarts,  the  socialist  journal, 
quotes  an  article  contributed  to  a 
German  meat  trade  journal  by  ex- 
minister  Podbielski; 

"In  order  to  counteract  the  un- 
deniable shortage  of  pork  and 
lard,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to 
obtain  supplies  of  pigs  from 
neutral  states.  The  present  need 
is  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  the 
want  of  meat  and  fat.  Of  even 


"For  even  after  the  war  the 
dearness  and  shortage  of  meat  and 
fat  will  make  itself  doubly  felt.  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  considerable 
success  from  the  meatless  days 
which  have  been  instituted. 

"Every  one  who  knows  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  every  circle  must 
realize  that  such  regulations  do 
not  suit  the  existence  of  our  people 
and  will  not  fulGlI  the  expecta- 
tions which  are  hoped  for  from 
these  regulations." 

Meanwhile  there  is  one  class  in 
Germany  which  has  come  into  its 
own.  The  vegetarian  is  a happy 
man  today.  Through  fair  weather 
and  foul,  he  has  stuck  bravely  by 
his  beans  and  lentils,  and  now  he 
is  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  Ber- 
linc^  Tageblatt  pays  him  a worthy 
tribute: 

"Vegetarians,  at  all  times  a calm 
and  temperate  class,  are  today 
composedness  personified,  because 
the  food  question,  which  affected 
others  more  or  less  on  this  the 
first  meatless  day,  has  for  a long 
time  been  no  ‘question*  for  them.  Their 
eating  houses,  the  vegetarian  restaurants, 
in  which  one  must  not  transgress  the  rules 
by  putting  knife  to  food  are  the  only  ones 


greater  importance,  however,  is 
the  question,  ‘What  has  the  future 
in  store?' 


SVKfS.  ia  PbitadtIphU  Evtaing  ltdgtt 

An  Expensive  Pet 
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MEASURES  AGAINST  FAMINE 
Kaiser:  "Pull  I" 
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from  L'fsque/fa  de  fa  TortaUa,  Barctloaa 


THE  NAPOLEON  OP  THE  NEW  GERMANY 
Anyone  Who  can  Stand  This  can  Hold  Out 
Napoleon  is  represented  as  a potato. 

which  did  not  have  to  change  their  arrange- 
ments today. 

"Everything  remains  as  it  was!  Even 
the  menu,  headed  by  four  kinds  of  soupl 
The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  help 
these  restaurants.  Many  a meat  eater — 
who  must  now  live  on  eggs  and  vegetables 
— will  go  to  the  proper  quarters. 

"Convinced  vegetarians  regard  these 
‘compulsory’  fellow  members  with  friendly 
goodwill,  though  they  do  not  hope  that  the 
change  for  the  better  will  be  lasting.  But 
they  feel  a great  triumph  today;  the 
triumph  of  seeing  the  abolition  of  the  use 
of  meat,  which  they  have  always  wished 
to  be  a permanent  institution,  a matter  of 
established  fact,  anyway  on  one  day.” 

The  London  Evening  News,  however, 
discounts  as  "foolish  tales  that  only  help 
the  Huns"  the  reports  that  the  food  short- 
age in  Germany  is  at  all  serious.  It  says: 
“For  some  unknown  reason  the  stories 
about  the  starvation  of  Germany,  which 
were  current  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  war, 
appear  to  have  gained  a new  lease  of  life. 
The  nation  would  do  well  to  beware  of 
them,  because  they  are  not  true,  and  it  is 
to  the  enemy’s  interest,  not  to  our  own, 
that  we  should  believe  them. 


"This  may  seem  at  hrst  sight  to  be  ab- 
surd, but  it  is  none  the  less  a fact,  because 
the  more  we  believe  such  tales,  the  more 
false  confidence  we  shall  have  in  our  own 
position  and  the  less  we  shall  exert  our- 
selves. 

"There  is,  of  course,  some  foundation  for 
these  stories,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
grossly  exaggerated.  Germany  is  undoubt- 
edly feeling  the  pinch  of  war,  and  feeling 
it  more  acutely  than  are  we  ourselves.  Still 
there  is  a very  wide  gap  between  plain  or 
even  hard  living  and  starvation. 

“Reliahle  news  from  neutral  sources  goes 
to  prove  that  Germany’s  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  food  supply  is  difficult,  but  not 
impossible,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  people 
of  this  country  have  the  sense  to  hold  the 
balance  even  in  judging  between  tales  of 
starvation  and  of  plenty. 

"On  the  whole  it  is  better  to  take  a 
view  of  Germany’s  situation  which  is  a 
little  too  rosy  from  her  own  standpoint 
than  to  err  in  the  opposite  direction.  To 
despise  one’s  enemy  is  foolish,  and  it  is 
not  less  foolish  to  make  too  much  of  his 
troubles.” 


OennanU.  th«  Hauifrau 

Ceaare  haa  been  criticised  for  making  his  llausfraa 
left'handed. 
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H.  REINHOLD  PFEIFFER,  in  hgtnd,  Munich 

"Please,  Mr.  Artist,  won't  you  give  us  something  for  the  Red  Cross?" 

"My,  O,  My  I Well,  I might  put  a picture  in  your  basket." 
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The  White  Comrade 


WHEN  soldiers  of  the  Cross  waged 
Holy  War, 

With  courage  high,  and  hearts  that 
did  not  quail 

Before  the  foe,  in  olden  times  they  saw 
The  blessed  vision  of  the  Holy  GraiL 
Tho'  Christ  was  gone.  His  pledge  was  with 
them  yet, 

For,  home  on  wings  of  angels,  from  the 
skies. 

They  saw  the  chalice  that  once  held  the 
wine 

As  emblem  of  the  Saviour’s  sacrifice 
For  men,  and  knew  that  still  the  Master 
met. 

With  His  own  friends,  in  fellowship  divine. 


Christ  has  His  soldiers  now.  Though  years 
have  rolled 

Away,  the  warriors  of  the  Cross  are  strong 
To  fight  His  battles,  as  the  saints  of  old. 
Against  oppression,  tyranny,  and  wrong. 
And  still  amid  the  conflict,  they  can  trace 
The  Saviour’s  influence.  Not  the  Holy  Grail 
Which  once  as  His  remembrance  was 
adored. 

But  Christ  Himself  is  with  them.  For  a 
veil 

Is  lifted  from  their  eyes,  and,  face  to  face 
They  meet  the  presence  of  the  risen  Lord. 
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O blessed  vision  I After  all  the  years, 

Christ’s  with  us  yet.  To-day,  as  heretofore. 

Men  see  Thee  still  and  they  cast  off  their 
fears. 

And  take  fresh  courage  to  press  on  once 
more. 

The  soldiers,  bearing  from  the  desperate 
fight 

A wounded  brother,  see  Thee,  in  the  way. 

And  know  Thee  for  the  Saviour,  Healer, 
Friend. 

For  once  again.  Thy  loved  ones  hear  Thee 
say, 

(O  ChristI  White  Comrade,  in  their  stand 
for  right  I) 

“Lo,  I am  wiA  you  alway,  to  the  end." 

— Fidei  Defensor,  1915. 
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From  llluilralod  London  News 


THE  WHITE  COMRADE 
“Lo,  I am  with  you  alway." 

After  the  picture  of  G.  Hiliyard,  Swinstead,  R.  I. 


Paradoxically  enough, 
he  admits,  however,  that 
no  treaties  will  be  made 
hereafter  without  first  ob- 
taining some  guaranty  of 
their  observance,  and  this 
“ultimately  means  force.” 


Which  statements  call 
forth  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  the  following: 


“WHO  GOES  THERBr 


“Force  I The  world’s 
peace  is  to  be  guaranteed 
by  force.  Treaties  are  to 
be  backed  not  by  good 
faith  and  friendship 
among  nations,  but  by 
hostages  held  by  force. 
And  yet  Lord  Rosebery 
deprecates  the  prudence 
and  foresight  of  the 
United  States  in  getting 


however, 

weather. 


PRESIDENT  WIL- 

SON'S views  on  na- 
tional defense  have 
been  made  known  and 
clearly  outlined  first  in 
his  Manhattan  Club 
speech,  and  later  in  his 
formal  message  to  Con- 
gress. It  remains  for 
Congress  to  carry  out  the 
plans.  Any  defense  program, 
doubtless  will  encounter  squally 
What  with  the  pacificists  on  one  hand  and 
the  pork-barrel  congressmen  on  the  other, 
a fight  for  adequate  preparedness  will  be 
no  mollycoddle  affair. 

To  such  militarists  as  Roosevelt,  and,  in 
fact,  to  many  students  of  military  problems, 
Mr.  Wilson’s  program  seems  inadequate. 
Where,  they  ask,  is  the  “citizen  army"  to 
come  from?  Will  college  boys  be  drafted 
into  the  militia,  or  will  generously  inclined 
and  patriotic  employers  give  their  clerks  a 
month’s  vacation  every  year  in  order  to  fit 


VERSUS 


the  young  men  for  military  service? 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  making 
a Chautauqua  campaign  against  prepared- 
ness of  any  sort.  Instead  of  spending 
money  for  battleships  and  soldiers,  the 
Chautauquan  would  provide  good  roads 
over  which  the  twentieth-century  Paul  Re- 
veres and  minutemcn  could  travel  with  their 
shotguns  and  pitchforks  while  rallying  to 
drive  off  the  invader. 

A rather  ironic  commentary  on  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  our  navy  comes  from 
Lord  Rosebery,  former  premier  of  Great 
Britain,  who  is  “disheart- 
ened” at  our  plans,  which 
mean,  he  says,  that  "the 
burden  will  continue  upon 
the  other  nations  and  be 
increased  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fleet  of  the 
United  States,  although 
the  burden  assumed  by 
European  nations  will  be 
found  to  have  broken,  or 
nearly  broken  our  backs.” 
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ready  for  the  new  era  I 

“Is  it  Lord  Rosebery’s 
idea  that  the  United 
States  should  rely  upon 
the  British  navy  rather 
than  upon  its  own?  Well, 
we’d  rather  not.  The  acts 
of  the  British  navy  during 
this  war  are  enough  to 
convince  the  United 
States  that  Great  Britain 
is  among  the  nations 
whose  word  should  be 
backed  by  a safe  guaran- 
tee.” 

Apparently  Lord  Rose- 
bery has  exclusive  infor- 
mation as  to  our  naval 
plans,  for,  says  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  if  the 
United  States  is  about  to 
embark  upon  the  building  of  a huge  armada, 
“it  will  not  be  because  Secretary  Daniels 
and  his  Chief  have  recommended  it.’’  The 
Tribune  hopes,  however,  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery is  an  inspired  prophet,  or,  at  least, 
belter  informed  than  ourselves,  and  adds: 

“No  nation  deplores  the  need  for  costly 
defense  more  than  the  American,  and  we 
have  proved  it,  not  by  deploring  merely, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  does,  but  by  refusing  to 
pay  for  it.  Now  that  European  politics  has 
brought  about  a state  of  affairs  in  which, 
as  Lord  Rosebery  himself  assures  us,  the 
faith  of  treaties  must  be  supported  more 
than  ever  before  by  the  sword,  it  would 
seem  to  be  time  for  us  to  conform  to  the 
system.  When  Lord  Rosebery  talks  of  our 
’voluntarily’  assuming  the  burden  of  arma- 
ment he  is  hardly  accurate,  for  if  we  do 
so  it  is  with  the  worst  will  in  the  world. 

"If,  as  the  result  of  the  present  conflict, 
the  bloody  offspring  of  generations  of  Eu- 
ropean rivalry,  there  appears  any  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  the  foundations  of  a durable 
peace,  the  American  republic  will  be  first 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  it  has  been  the 
last  among  the  great  powers  to  consider 


even  moderate  armament  for  self-defense. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  thinks  that  force  must 
still  back  international  arrangements,  and 
we  agree  with  him.  Therefore  we  advocate 
efficient  armament  for  our  country  and  view 
with  some  suspicion  the  regrets  of  a states- 
man whose  nation  has  supported  for  a 
century  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world,  and 
which  today  makes  academic  our  protests 
against  her  dictatorship  over  our  com- 
merce." 

Mr.  Bryan’s  ultra-pacific  suggestions  call 
forth  a fire  of  ridicule  from  many  quarters. 
One  cartoonist  represents  him  in  his  boy- 
hood allowing  the  rough  boys  to  slap  his 
face  at  will,  and  it  is  this  attitude,  accord- 
ing to  most  editors,  that  Bryan  would  like 
to  have  the  United  States  assume.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  draws  a picture  of 
the  American  farmers  hastening  to  meet 
the  enemy  over  the  Bryan  highways,  and 
says: 

“Yes,  they  could  meet  the  invaders — in 
a way.  But  if  the  enemy  brought  along 
the  guns  that  are  pounding  their  way 
through  Serbia,  the  fighting  would  be  at 
distance  and  all  on  one  side.  But  even 


Ktesv,  la  Mtw  rui  WerU 
Too  Busy  to  Talk  to  Him 
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of  a trained-citizen  army  is  made 
by  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung.  These  sol- 
diers would  be  no  others  than  the 
much  maligned  German-Ameri- 
cans.  Those  who  remember  the 
bravery  of  these  citizens  during 
the  Civil  War  know  that  Mr.  Rid- 
der docs  not  speak  lightly  when 
he  says  that  thousands  of  them 
would  be  at  the  service  of  the 
United  States  should  a crisis  arise. 
Whether  they  would  be  as  eager 
to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Fatherland  is  a question  that 
would  interest  many.  Mr.  Ridder 
takes  it  for  granted,  evidently, 
that  they  would: 

"Whether  the  President’s  mili- 
tary and  naval  program  is  that 
best  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  proper  national  defense 
ean  be  left  to  the  Congress, 
which  is  the  constitutional  cus- 
todian of  our  lives  and  liber- 
ties. Only  in  passing,  however, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the 
could  the  autoraobilist  fighter  and  his  an-  President  is  not  entirely  correct  in 
tagonist  get  into  close  quarters, 
what  then?  Against  the  murder- 
ous machine  guns  of  the  enemy 
and  the  trained  troops  we  would 
oppose  a lot  of  untrained  and  prac- 
tically unarmed  men.  Cannot  even 
a Bryan  realize  what  would  hap- 
pen? 

“Farmers  cannot  fight  with 
shotguns  and  pitchforks.  Men 
hurried  into  a line  of  defense 
would  be  helpless  unless  they 
knew  something  of  the  art  of  war. 

A man  who  could  not  shoot  a rifle, 
train  a cannon,  dig  a trench,  would 
be  so  much  food  for  slaughter.  To- 
day. if  an  army  of  100,000  fighting 
men  could  be  landed  on  our  coast, 
not  a city  of  the  Eastern  seaboard 
could  resist  capture. 

"And  Mr.  Bryan  would  rely  upon 
a mere  collection  of  untrained,  un- 
armed men  for  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  I 

“Mr.  Bryan  babbles." 

Coming  down  to  a discussion  of 
the  more  practical  problems  of  de- 
fense, a rather  magnanimous  offer 
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NORMHN  LINDSHY,  in  Sydney  Bulletin 


“pussi  pussr 

“The  United  States  must  keep  out  of  this  war,  not  to  avoid  trouble,  but  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  peace.” — President  Wilson 
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assuming  that  we  are  altogether  without 
a considerable  citizenry  already  intelligently 
trained  fur  the  defense  of  the  country. 
There  arc  not  less  than  a half  million 
• American  citi- 

zens today  of 
German  ex- 
traction who 
have  passed 
through  the 
most  perfect 
military  insti- 
tution in  the 


world  and  who  arc  not  too  old  to  rally  to 
the  colors  of  their  adopted  land.  Should 
the  Congress  call  for  133^000  volunteers 
next  year,  there  is  no  doubt  that  American 
citizens  of  German  ancestry  will  do  their 
duty  loyally  and  that  they  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  new  organization  in  numbers 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  relative  nu- 
merical strength  in  the  American  popula- 
tion. Gcrman-Amcrican  business  houses 
may  be  depended  upon,  as  well,  to  offer 
every  facility  and  inducement  to  their 
young  men  to  enlist.*’ 


Stony  Ground 
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BKADLEf,  It  Chctlit  Dtlly  Bt»s 

How  to  Utilize  the  Old  Hulk  Later  On 


OifV>l|bC  FbUAdalptala  ln«airar  Oi.  MORCAN.  in  Fhdjdf/phii  Inquirtr 


What  the  Peerless  PifBer  will  Look  Like  IF  He  Ever  Gets  to  the  Seat  of  War  by 

Paying  His  Own  Way 
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The  New  York  Evening  Mail  reminds  us 
that  preparedness  cannot  be  purchased  by 
the  payment  of  a few  dollars  additional  per 
capita  taxes  to  be  expended  for  equipment 
and  men.  This  newspaper  continues: 

"A  vast  organization,  comprising  the 
highest  business  talent,  must  be  created. 
The  aid  of  the  corporations  must  be  en- 


listed, but  on  such  a basis  as  not  to  tempt 
them  to  wish  for  war. 

“All  this  involves  a conception  of  the 
state  little  in  harmony  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Democratic  party,  which  grew  out 
of  individualism  and  theories  of  liberty  and 
states’  rights  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
realization  of  a powerful  central  govern- 
ment. 

"The  DUTY  of  the  citizen 
must  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  his  privilege.  He 
must  be  taught  to  travel  a 
new  road.  Thenceforth,  by 
service  and  devotion  to  his 
nation,  he  must  act  as  a unit 
in  a socialized  group." 


ROQtRS,  <•  New  Verlt  Nerafd 


“Have  you  gone  mad.  Uncle  Sam?” 

“Yes — and  I’m  gettin’  madder  by  the  minute." 
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A PHILADELPHIA  newspaper  recently 
berated  certain  editors  for  reproducing 
foreign  cartoons,  especially  from  the 
German  comics,  showing  Uncle  Sam  and 
President  Wilson  in  an  unfavorable  or  a 
ridiculous  light.  It  was  this  kind  of  “hybrid 
journalism,”  said  the  writer,  “that  would 
have  taken  intense  delight  during  the  con- 
flict between  North  and  South,  in  copying 
Punch's  rather  coarse  and  altogether  un- 
fair cartoons  on  President  Lincoln.” 

As  far  as  the 
Lincoln  cartoons  go, 

Punch,  and  Tenniel 
himself,  the  master 
artist  who  drew 
them,  long  ago 
made  ample  amends. 

In  fact,  the  most 
touching  and  most 
beautiful  Lincoln 
cartoon  in  all  the 
gallery  is  by  the 
hand  of  the  British 
artist  who  had  mis- 
judged the  emanci- 
pator, and  who  was 
sorry. 

Thus,  perhaps, 
after  the  bitterness 
of  the  present  con- 
flict has  been  dis- 
solved in  tears; 
when  from  the 
blood-soaked  fields 
the  vine  of  peace 
shall  spring  again; 
when  the  bird  song 
shall  have  taken  the 
place  of  shriek  of 
bullets,  it  may  be 
that  the  hatreds 
will  be  buried  and 
forgotten,  to  be 
resurrected  only  as 


curiosities  and  mementos  of  the  days  when 
time  was  out  of  joint,  and  the  views  of  men 
were  warped  and  twisted. 

Early  in  the  war  the  United  States 
escaped  the  cartoon  shafts  that  were  flying 
so  thickly  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  silent  warriors  of  the  drawing  boards 
were  busy  fighting  their  own  battles.  The 
British  cartoonist  pictured  the  kaiser  as 
a primitive  monster,  and  invested  him  with 
all  the  frightfulness  that  his  imagination 
could  compass. 
Similarly  the  Ger- 
man artists  vented 
their  rancor  on  Earl 
Grey,  or  sent  a shaft 
of  ridicule  flying  in 
t h e direction  of 
Lord  Kitchener. 
Poincard  and  the 
French  Marianne, 
the  Czar  of  Russia, 
Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas, and  the  Rus- 
sian bear,  the  un- 
fortunate king  of 
Belgium,  and  later 
the  diminutive  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  of 
Italy  were  the  le- 
gitimate targets 
of  the  satirists. 
Occasionally  a stray 
shot  came  our  way, 
but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  “Lusi- 
tania” outrage  that 
the  United  States 
figured  to  any  ex- 
tent in  European 
caricature.  Today 
the  shots  are  n o t 
accidental,  but  in- 
tentional. Europe 
has  been  going  out 
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Tb«  Merry  Murderer 

The  Dun  li  lost  in  the  translation.  'Mlumanitoter.'' 
the  title  bestowed  on  Wilson  by  the  (iermans,  ami 
meaning  **Murderer,”  differs  only  in  one  letter  from 
**Hniiianititer,**  or  “Humanitarian.** 
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John  Bull — for  whom  the  anthro- 
pophagi, the  Eskimos,  the  Borneo 
Dyacks,  and  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers are  fighting,  and  who  is  shak- 
ing in  his  shoes  just  now  for  fear 
of  a conscription  law— sneers  at 
us  for  not  fighting  to  preserve 
Europe  from  the  curse  of  the  Hun. 
Germany  thinks  she  has  a griev- 
ance because  we  object  when  her 
submarines,  in  the  legitimate  pur- 
suit of  their  trade,  murder  our 
women  and  children  on  the  seas. 
She  is  bitter  toward  us,  also,  for 
supplying  the  allies  with  munitions, 
and  for  lending  them  money  so 
that  they  can  pay  for  them. 

Carried  away  by  their  respective 
viewpoints,  their  judgment  biased 
by  the  popular  clamor,  some  really 
gentlemanly  cartoonists  actually 
have  lost  their  tempers.  Thus,  we 
are  surprised  and  hurt  on  seeing 
in  a London  journal  a cartoon  of 
President  Wilson,  strutting  about 
like  a rooster,  a long  peacock’s 
feather  in  his  hat,  and  bearing  the 
label  that  he  is  "too  proud  to  fight.” 
of  her  way  to  heap  upon  us  some  of  her  .\n  Austrian  artist  gives  us  a caricature 
excess  hatred.  A recent  edition 
of  Kladderadatsch — the  "Amerika 
Nummer” — was  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  us,  and  the  pictorial  com- 
ment on  this  Home  of  the  Brave, 
if  not  exactly  complimentary,  is 
at  least  interesting. 

A New  York  cartoonist — Star- 
rett,  of  the  Tribune — seems  to 
have  interpreted  Uncle  Sam’s 
present  status  in  the  family  of 
nations  rather  accurately  when  he 
showed  the  old  gentleman  of  the 
starry  costume  in  the  act  of  mail- 
ing a protest  to  Great  Britain. 

"Tiiere,  now,”  he  is  represented 
as  saying;  ’’everybody  hates  me.” 

Despite  our  efforts  to  remain 
neutral,  both  in  thought  and  deed; 
despite  our  material  relief  to 
Belgium,  and  the  work  of  our  Red 
Cross  on  the  fields  of  battle;  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  have  been 
the  sufferers  from  somebody  else’s 
war,  the  truth  must  be  admitted 
that  we  are  not  popular  with 

cither  side  *■’**"  Wilion) "Have  you  (orgoiten  the 

Maine?** 


From  Cspaaa.  Madrid 


nUOOLPH  HtRRMAHH.  in  Die  Mustefe.  Vienna 

ROUGH  RIDER  ROOSEVELT 
*‘Put  Columbia  in  the  aaddlc:  ihe'll  know  where  to  ride,  all 
right/* 
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BERT  THOMAS,  in  London  Opinion 

THE  EASY  DUPE 

Von  Tirpitz  (to  Tenderfoot  Wilson):  “My  DEAR  boy,  how  VERY  unforfunate. 
Better  luck  next  tune!” 
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of  Roosevelt,  who  is  not  too  proud  to  tight, 
Rough-Rider  hat  in  hand,  a belt  of  car- 
tridges around  his  waist,  announcing  to  the 
crowd  that  “if  you  put  Columbia  in  the 
saddle,  she'll  know  where  to  ride,  all  right.” 
The  Berlin  Lustigc  Blaettcr  in  a scries 
of  cartoons  shows  the  various  futile  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  the  hyphenated 
Americans,  the  cotton  interests,  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  and  others, 
to  stop  T.  R.’s  flow  of  talk,  and  suggest 
that  possibly  the  mailed  fist  might  do  it. 
Kladderadatsch  pictures  him  as  a Teddy 
bear,  waving  his  hat,  grimacing,  devouring 
tin  soldiers,  and  Anally  being  shut  up  in 
his  box,  labeled  appropriately  “U.  S.  A.” 
President  Wilson’s  diplomatic  victory  in 
the  submarine  controversy  is  taken  lightly 
by  our  British  cousins,  who  attribute  Ger- 
many’s concessions  to  the  failure  of  their 
U-boat  campaign.  In  a cartoon  from  The 
Passing  Show,  a London  weekly,  a British 
bluejacket,  his  arms  laden  with  captured 
U-boats,  is  seen  booting  von  Tirpitz  into 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  while  Wilson, 
smirking  inanely,  reclines  against  a sky- 


scraper on  the  other  side,  and  says:  "Alone 
I did  it.” 

That  the  German  promises  are  thought 
to  be  insincere  is  reflected  in  any  number 
of  British  cartoons.  London  Opinion  rep- 
resents the  kaiser  as  a three-card-monte 
man,  von  Tirpitz  as  the  capper,  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson  as  the  come-on.  Wilson,  hav- 
ing selected  a card  marked  "Bogus  con- 
cessions,” is  consoled  by  von  Tirpitz  as 
follows; 

“My  DEAR  boy,  how  VERY  unfortu- 
nate. Better  luck  next  time!” 

The  same  artist  in  another  drawing 
groups  the  three  characters  in  a club  room. 
Upon  a taboret  near  Wilson's  chair  is  a 
bouquet  bearing  the  tag  “To  dear  Wil- 
helm.” 

Von  Tirpitz  (to  the  kaiser):  "Good  news. 
Sire.  We  have  sunk  another  great  liner." 

Kaiser  (aside) : “Not  so  loud.  I've  just 
promised  my  friend  Wilson  I wouldn’t  do 
it  again." 

The  theory  that  American  passengers  on 
an  enemy  liner  should  make  that  ship 
immune  from  submarines  has  come  in  for 


KAISER 


frffflt  Wewi  of  fht  Wart4.  london 

GERMAN  EXPORTS 

The  Carrier:  “Oer  konsignment  vos  for  you,  Herr  Jonathan — surplus  stock  from 
der  supply  dumped  inter  England.” 
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F.  JUTTNtR,  in  Lusfigt  vL>  Btrlin 

WILSON  BALKS 
The  Rider  Cohn  BuU):  “Geddap!" 

The  Horse  (Wilson);  “Confound  iti  If  this  doesn’t  stop.  I’ll  have  to  kick." 
RooMvelt  and  Morfan  are  leen  urgins  the  hone  forward. 
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The  Prayer  of  the  Ncatrala 
The  Pope,  Spain,  and  Preaident  Wilson  (with  a 
hatful  of  ammunition)  are  seen  praying  to  the  Virgin 
of  Mercy. 

its  share  of  ridicule  from  the  German  press. 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  of  this  series 
was  the  cartoon  published  some  time  ago 
by  Lustige  Blaetter,  entitled  “Submarine 
Warfare  as  Changed  According  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  Wishes."  Here  an  American  was 
seen  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  "Old  England," 
waving  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  sub- 
marine approached.  The  submarine  com- 
mander begs  pardon,  and  presents  the  Am- 
erican with  a bouquet,  after  which  the  Ger- 
man band  plays  “Yankee  Doodle.”  The 
U-boat  then  sets  up  a target  so  that  the 
gunners  may  be  sure  to  hit  their  mark. 

In  a similar  cartoon  published  more 
recently  in  the  same  weekly,  two  Americans, 
one  bearing  a striking  resemblance  to 
President  Wilson,  are  seen  seated  in  a life- 
boat, smoking  and  reading  the  New  York 
Times,  while  the  other  passengers  of  a 
doomed  liner  are  struggling  for  a place  of 
safety.  A mother  is  holding  up  her  baby 
in  a last  frantic  appeal,  but  the  captain, 
waving  back  the  crowd,  announces  that 
“first  the  Americans  must  be  saved,  and 
after  them  the  human  beings.” 

Even  London  Punch,  whose  unfailing 


good  nature  is  proverbial,  has  given  Uncle 
Sam  and  “Dollar  Land”  some  rather  sting- 
ing slaps.  Punch,  too,  resents  our  arro- 
gance in  not  rolling  up  our  sleeves  and 
helping  John  Bull  with  his  enemies.  Punch 
envies  our  peace  and  our  prosperity,  and 
would  rather  see  us  paying  our  war  taxes 
and  pinning  white  feathers  on  our  young 
men  who  refuse  to  enlist.  We  are  so  peace- 
ful, in  fact,  that  we  have  metamorphosed 
the  American  eagle  into  a sort  of  dove. 
At  least,  as  Raven-Hill  depicts  the  national 
bird,  it  is  about  three  parts  dove  to  one 
part  eagle.  President  Wilson,  who  stands 
beside  the  perch  with  the  professional  air 
of  a prestidigitator,  exclaims  in  rapture: 
“Gee,  what  a dove  I’ve  made  of  you!” 

In  a more  recent  issue  of  Punch,  our  com- 
placent attitude  toward  the  "Ancona”  inci- 
dent is  made  the  subject  of  a cartoon. 
The  president,  who  has  been  informed  of 
the  "Ancona’s”  sinking,  summons  his  sec- 
retary of  state  as  follows:  “This  calls  for 
a note,  Mr.  Secretary;  just  bring  me  in  a 
copy  of  our  No.  1 note  to  Germany — 
‘Humanity  series.'  ” 

That  we  should  be  making  money  out  of 
the  war;  that  we  should  have  picked  up  the 
trade  ball  after  the  others  had  dropped  it, 
rankles  in  the  breasts  of  the  allies  and 
Teutons  alike.  Even  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor, Canada,  who  ought  to  be  glad  that 
she  has  such  a big,  wealthy  nation  so  close 


HlReiKT  MRCKmtY.  !•  Cape  TImts,  Cape  Uwm.  S.  A. 


Young  Jonsihan:  “Say,  Uncia,  what  did  YOU  do 
in  the  great  eeart” 
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W.  A.  WELLHER,  in  Luslige  Blaelter,  Berlin 
THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE 

"Indies  and  gentlemen  I Keep  quiet  there.  First  the  Americans  must  be  saved — 
then  the  human  beings.” 
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at  hand,  cannot  withhold  a sneer  at  our 
so  cold-blooded  prosperity.  There  is  a 
sting — appropriately  enough — in  Racey’s 
cartoon  in  the  Montreal  Star,  wherein 
Uncle  Sam  is  pictured  as  a honey  bee, 
gathering  sweets  from  the  roses  while  the 
other  bees  are  engaged  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  bitterest  anti-American  car- 
toons comes  from  Sydney,  Australia.  It 
is  the  work  of  George  A.  Taylor,  who  is 
not  only  a cartoonist,  but  the  publisher  of 
"Building.”  He  depicts  in  shadowy  lines 
the  Savior  crucified  on  the  cross.  In  place 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  seen  in  the 
foreground  the  kaiser  (whose  bayonet  seems 
accidentally  to  be  piercing  the  side  of  the 
Savior)  and  Uncle  Sam,  insolently  smoking 
a cheroot,  and  counting  money.  In  the 
background  battle  lines  and  smoking  ruins 
appear  faintly,  and  the  caption  reads: 
"Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?” 

There  is  more  excuse  for,  and  more 
justice  in,  the  German  cartoons  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  logical  that  Germany  should 
feel  the  way  she  does.  It  is  logical  that 
Kladderadatsch  should  picture  Morgan, 
Schwab,  and  Rockefeller  sporting  in  a sea 
of  gold  which  all  but  engulfs  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  and  crying  out:  "The  longer 

Europe  swims  in  blood,  the  deeper  we 
swim  in  the  golden  flood.” 

There  is  something  amusing,  also,  in  the 
cartoon  that  shows  a Russian  climbing  on 
a ladder  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  and  asking  for  the  loan  of  her 
torch  (which  she  apparently  has  no  further 
need  for)  that  he  may  use  it  as  a fire- 
brand. 

One  can  smile,  too,  at  the  picture  of 
Wilson  playing  a Hymn  of  Peace  on  the 
pipe  organ,  while  Morgan  interrupts  the 
service  by  asking  him  to  "stop  the  choir 
for  a moment  as  we  have  some  business 
to  attend  to."  And  there  is,  at  least,  some 
truth  in  the  cartoon  wherein  Wilson,  stand- 
ing beside  a monument  of  shells  and  dol- 
lars, addresses  a papal  delegate  in  these 
words:  “I  would  be  happy  indeed  to  sup- 
port the  Holy  Father’s  peace  efforts,  if  1 
could  obtain  my  own  pope’s  consent  first.” 

Merely  amusing  is  a cartoon  in  Guck- 
kasten  showing  Wilson  as  a bank  cashier, 
addressing  the  allies  at  the  window.  "It 
will  not  be  necessary,”  he  says,  "to  come 
for  the  money  yourselves.  I’ll  merely  pay 


it  to  your  creditors  here  when  it  is  due. 
You  just  go  ahead  and  order  ammunition." 

Germany  accuses  us,  with  how  much 
justice  one  must  determine  for  himself,  of 
playing  England’s  game.  Several  cartoons 
following  the  "Lusitania”  disaster  more 
than  implied  that  our  notes  to  Germany 
had  been  dictated  by  Great  Britain.  Klad- 
deradatseh  gives  us  a cartoon  entitled 
“Truth  at  Ellis  Island.”  Uncle  Sam,  wear- 
ing a hat  labeled  “New  York  Press,”  says 
in  the  role  of  immigration  officer:  “Sorry 
I can't  let  you  in  without  a British  pass- 
port.” 

Thus  we  are  getting  it  from  right  and 
left.  South  Africa  asks  us  what  answer 
we  shall  give  to  the  new  generation  when 
it  inquires  what  our  part  has  been  in  the 
great  war.  Spain  wants  to  know  if  we 
have  forgotten  the  “Maine,”  wondering 
apparently  at  our  strange  lack  of  belliger- 
ency. France  laughingly  implies  that  we 
are  rather  bored  at  the  news  of  another 
ship  torpedoed  with  the  toss  of  American 
lives — bored  because  we  will  have  to  send 
another  note. 


LOUIS  tUMSlKlIIS,  h AmtMam  rtltfnif 

Kaiier:  "Alt  right.  Now  bring  in  the  protest  of  the 
American  Minister." 


A cartoon  that  sent  a thrill  through  Europe. 
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from  iuctsos,  Buenos  Aires 

CIVILIZATION  AND  BARBARISM 

While  the  Whole  World  i*  Fighting,  Uncle  Sam  Continues  to  Squeeze  the  Blood  Out 

ol  It 


ropjrricht.  S.  8.  licClure 
BfHHKEHHOff,  in  Mtw  York  Ewtnhg  Mail 


It  the  Traffic  Cop  DUcrimiaatbig? 
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NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  AND  THE  BLOCKADE 

R.  Storry  Deans,  Barrister  at  Law,  late  Inns  of  Court  Scholar, 

Arden  Scholar,  etc.,  in  The  Shipping  World,  London 


The  recent  American  Note  on  the  sub* 
jeet  of  British  interference  with  trade 
between  neutral  countries  and  Ger- 
many raises  a question  of  the  most  pro- 
found importance  to  this  country.  To 
America  the  matter  is  one  of  only  secon- 
dary importance — a fact  to  be  remembered. 
To  us  it  is  vital — a fact  we  beg  our  good 
cousins  in  the  United  States  not  to  forget. 

The  complaints  raised  by  the  Note  may 
be  divided  under  three  heads: 

(1)  That  Great  Britain  has  gone  beyond 
precedent  in  interfering  with  neutral  trade. 

(2)  That  the  British  blockade  is  no 
blockade,  because  it  is  not  complete  and 
absolute;  and  that,  therefore,  capture,  de- 
tention, or  stoppage  of  neutral  vessels  is 
unlawful  (except,  I suppose,  vessels  carry- 
ing contraband  direct  to  Germany). 

(3)  That  British  methods  of  procedure 
are  (a)  illegal  and  (b)  unnecessarily  bur- 
densome to  neutral  shipping. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  contentions,  it 
may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  British 
Order  in  Council  announcing  the  intention 
of  smashing  the  German  power  of  resist- 
ance by  stopping  the  whole  of  its  oversea 
trade,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  policy  adopted  by  this  coun- 
try during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  though 
not  a very  great  extension.  But  we  deny 
altogether  that  this  makes  the  procedure 
bad  in  international  law,  or  a breach  of  the 
comity  of  nations  as  between  the  United 
States  and  ourselves. 

International  Law  does  not  consist,  as 
does  Municipal  Law,  of  a fixed  body  of 
statutes  and  precedents.  It  consists  of 
principles.  And  one  of  the  first  principles 
is  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  enemy 
who  takes  against  you  exceptional  meas- 
ures, you  are  entitled  to  resort,  by  way  of 
retaliation,  to  equally  exceptional  measures 
against  him.  ^'Equality  in  equity"  is  a 
maxim  equally  well  known  to  and  observed 
by  English  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  If,  moveover,  the  exceptional 
measures  of  the  enemy  are  exceptionally 


barbarous,  inhuman,  and  contrary  to  his 
pledged  faith,  by  how  much  the  more  are 
you  justified  in  bringing  him  to  his  knees 
by  the  strongest  of  strong  measures.  To 
put  it  in  the  language  of  the  man  in  the 
street:  If  my  opponent  kicks  with  hob- 
nailed boots,  bites,  hits  below  the  belt,  and 
uses  knuckle  dusters,  I am  not  bound  to 
hght  in  four-ounce  gloves  and  practice  all 
the  niceties  of  the  Queensbury  rules. 
When  I am  attacked  by  a garruter  or  a 
thug,  1 simply  hit  him  anywhere  and  every- 
where and  anyhow  I can  until  I have  put 
him  out  of  action.  Why?  Not  because  1 
enjoy  punching  him  below  the  belt,  but 
because  it  may  be  the  only  way  to  save  my 
life  against  an  assassin.  Nor  would  I hesi- 
tate to  snatch  a weapon  from  my  neigh- 
bour's hand  for  the  purpose,  although  in 
doing  so  1 should  undoubtedly  be  guilty  of 
trespass  to  goods. 

Our  answer— or,  at  any  rate,  one  answer 
— to  the  5rst  American  complaint  is  that 
the  principles  of  International  Law  admit 
of  reprisals:  that,  if  the  present  reprisals 
of  our  Navy  are  unprecedented,  so  is  the 
German  policy;  that  what  the  Germans 
have  done  and  are  doing,  so  far  as  they 
can,  must  be  permitted  to  us,  and  we  must 
be  allowed  to  take  counter  measures.  No- 
body, I should  imagine,  wants  any  proof 
of  the  utter  disregard  of  International  Law 
and  usage  exhibited  by  Germany.  She  be- 
gan the  war  by  violating  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state,  whom  she  had  promised  to 
respect,  and  who  had  given  her  no  provo- 
cation. She  followed  up  the  trespass  by 
an  organised  campaign  of  robbery  and 
murder  against  the  civilian  subjects  of  that 
State.  She  began  the  infamous  practice  of 
sinking  at  sight,  and  without  warning,  fish- 
ing vessels  and  peaceful  traders,  and  even 
passenger  ships  and  a hospital  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  Allies.  She  followed  that  by 
sinking  some  and  capturing  other  neutral 
vessels,  some  of  which  were  trading  to 
British  and  others  to  neutral  ports.  Such 
vessels  have  included  ships  flying  the  Bags 
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Hurting  Their  Peelingi 

of  the  U.  S.  A.,  of  Holland,  of  Sweden,  and 
of  Norway.  She  has,  in  the  United 
States  (a  neutral  country)  cm- 
ployed  agents,  at  vast  expense, 
to  stir  up  strife,  to  organize 
strikes,  and  to  commit  murder — 

I allude  to  the  placing  of  bombs 
in  the  holds  of  ships  while  load- 
ing in  American  ports.  Her  latest 
feat  is  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona, 
a ship  not  bound  to  any  Allied 
port  with  stores  or  munitions,  but 
an  outward  bound  passenger  ship. 

In  short,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  an  honourable  enemy,  amen- 
able to  the  laws  of  war  and  of 
honour,  but  with  a nation  given 
over  to  a murderous  frenzy.  That 
is  why,  in  the  highest  interests  ol 
the  human  race,  we  think  we 
should  be  doing  less  than  our  duty 
if  we  did  not  at  least  try  to  starve 
it  out.  Reprisals  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  provocation  re- 
ceived. 

The  Note  of  Dr.  Page  further 
complains  that  goods  consigned  to 
neutral  countries  are  seized.  Our 
answer  is,  “Never,  unless  there  is 
suspicion  amounting  to  a practical 


certainty  that  the  goods  are  des- 
tined for  the  enemy." 

The  next  contention  is  that  our 
blockade  is  no  blockade  at  all,  be- 
cause it  is  not  complete;  that  is, 
it  does  not  prevent  the  Baltic 
trade.  Since  the  Note  was  writ- 
ten this  has  become  less  true, 
thanks  to  the  British  submarines. 
But  we  are  not  concerned  to  rely 
on  Blockade.  The  British  Order 
in  Council  does  not  give  notice  of 
Blockade;  therefore  the  decisions 
as  to  breach  of  blockade  and  the 
like  do  not  apply.  The  British 
Order  is  one  for  reprisals. 

“Yes,"  says  America,  “that  is  all 
very  well  as  between  you  and  Ger- 
many. But  it  does  not  concern 
us.  We  have  done  no  wrong. 
Why  should  we  be  punished?"  Ex- 
actly the  same  argument  would  ap- 
ply to  a Blockade.  In  the  Civil 
War  of  America,  England  had 
done  no  wrong  to  the  Northern 
States,  nor  was  she  a belligerent. 
Yet  England  was  severely  penalised  by 
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much  time  is  unnecessarily  wasted 
in  bringing  on  Prize  cases.  If  this 
is  so,  it  ought  to  be  remedied,  and 
that  speedily.  Experience  tells  us, 
however,  that  a great  part  of  the 
delay  hitherto  has  been  at  the 
instance  of  the  lawyers  for  the 
claimants,  who  want  time  to  pre- 
pare their  case.  As  to  searching 
at  sea,  no  doubt  one  of  the  reasons 
for  dropping  that  practice  has 
been  the  proximity  of  submarines, 
which  would  make  no  bones  of 
sending  to  the  bottom  any  station- 
ary ship,  whether  captor  or  cap- 
tured. There  is  nothing  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  insist  on  an 
old  rule  of  practice  when  condi- 
tions have  changed  fundamentally. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  re- 
quire all  the  documents  to  be  writ- 
ten with  quill  pens,  because  that 
was  the  practice  when  Stowell  was 
Judge  in  Admiralty. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  that 
STtiUHTT,  h Htw  York  Ttikooo  the  searching  of  detained  ships 

True  Neutrality  should  be  undertaken  with  the 

the  blockade  of  the  Southern  States.  greatest  speed,  and  with  the  utmost  celerity. 
The  cotton  trade  was  paralysed. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Lancashire  were  reduced  to  pov- 
erty and  misery,  because  President 
Lincoln  had  decided  to  reduce  the 
South  by  Sea  Power.  History  has 
justified  his  action.  The  South 
was  conquered  quite  as  much  by 
economic  pressure,  as  represented 
by  the  U.  S.  cruisers,  as  it  was  by 
General  Grant.  And  we,  believing 
that  Germany  is  susceptible  to 
the  same  kind  of  pressure,  intend 
to  apply  it  just  as  far  as  we  are 
able.  We  believe  that  history  will 
justify  our  action,  as  it  justified 
Lincoln's.  Incidentally,  I apolo- 
gize to  the  Southern  States  for 
mentioning  them  in  the  same  para- 
graph with  the  German  Fleet  and 
Army. 

Everything  else  is  a mere  mat- 
ter of  procedure.  Ships  used  to  be 
searched  at  sea,  says  Washington; 
now  they  are  taken  into  port  to  be 
searched.  Time  is  lost  by  the  cssset,  /■  Wci*  York  Worid  copjntbt.  Pubiubuu  cb. 
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THE  ONLY  SONS 

Russia's  Latest  Sacrifice 
H.  Hamilton  Fyfc,  in  London  Daily  Mail 
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A PROCESSION’  has  just  passed  niy 
window  on  this  sunny  autumn  morn- 
ing. A number  of  young  men  carry- 
ing bundles  or  little  wooden  boxes  stride 
sturdily  along  with  a few  soldiers  on  either 
side  of  them. 

They  are  singing  one  of  those  monot- 
onous Russian  peasant  songs  which  have 
in  them  the  melancholy  of  the  East  but 
which  are  saved  from  being  mournful  by 
the  singers'  boisterous  staccato.  Among 
the  young  men — hanging  on  to  their  Hanks, 
trailing  out  behind,  stumbling  along  in 
their  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  procession 
— arc  many  red-eyed  women,  old  and 
young. 

Farther  up  the  street  these  women  or 
others  like  them  have  been  waiting  about 
for  two  days  past  while  the  boys  were 
taking  their  turn  for  examination  in  a big 
riding-school.  Waiting,  sick  at  moments 
with  fear  and  hope,  their  eyes  now  and  then 
brimming  over,  their  hearts  rebellious.  But 
only  at  moments,  only  now  and  .then.  Rus- 
sians of  the  peasant  class  are,  by  temper- 
ament, children.  No  emotion  holds  them 
in  its  grip  for  long.  1 saw  a woman  the 
other  day  suddenly  cease  laughing  and 
talking,  pull  out  a photograph  of  her  de- 
parted husband,  and  weep,  tears  rolling 
down  her  checks;  then  in  a moment  chatter 
and  giggle  again.  Most  of  their  waiting 
time  outside  the  big  riding-school  these 
peasant  women  spent  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  pavement  or  against  the  wall,  look- 
ing about  them,  exchanging  gossip,  sociable 
and  uncomplaining,  finding  their  entertain- 
ment in  the  little  things  of  life. 

But  now  their  boys — their  sons  or  broth- 
ers or  sweethearts — have  been  passed  by 
the  doctors  and  must  march  off  to  bar- 
racks. It  is  a sad  hour  for  the  mothers: 
sad  beyond  the  common  sadness  of  part- 
ings from  soldier  sons.  For  a great  many 
of  these,  Russia’s  latest  recruits,  arc  “only 
sons.”  By  law  every  young  man  is  required 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  present  him- 
self for  military  service.  But  not  all  who 


present  tlieniselvcs  are  required  to  serve. 
Only  sons  are  excused,  to  begin  with.  Then 
there  is  a ballot  by  which  some  are  taken 
and  others  left.  Those  who  escape  are 
thenceforward  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Second  Category  of  the  Opolchcni  (Re- 
serve). Five  classes  of  this  have  just  been 
called  up.  Russia  spares  herself  no  sacri- 
fice. She  is  keeping  nothing  back.  This 
latest  summons  means  that  the  only  sons 
born  in  the  years  1892  to  1896  arc  now 
being  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  fresh 
two-million  army  which  will  be  ready  in 
the  spring. 

They  are,  even  in  the  city,  where  peasant 
physique  soon  loses  its  robust  proportions, 
finer  young  men  than  the  ordinary.  Not 
all,  of  course,  but,  taken  in  bulk,  they  strike 
one  as  being  unusually  big  and  strong. 

These  Second  Category  recruits  are 
drawn,  by  the  way,  from  all  social  layers. 
Among  the  boys  in  blouses,  high  boots, 
and  peaked  caps  are  others  wearing  well- 
cut  suits,  glistening  collars,  felt  hats,  and 
carrying  neat  portmanteaux  or  suit-cases. 
They  have  not  enjoyed  belter  opportunities 
because  they  are  only  sons.  They  would 
he  no  different  if  they  had  as  many  brethren 
as  Joseph.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  smaller 
than  the  rest,  just  as  I have  noticed  that 
Russian  officers  by  the  side  of  their  men 
generally  look  short  and  narrow-chested,  a 
curious  reversal  of  the  rule  in  England, 
where  officers  are  mostly  of  better  physique 
than  private  soldiers. 

I passed  at  a corner  yesterday  an  oldish 
father  gravely  giving  his  boy  last  words 
of  advice.  They  reminded  me  of  Polonius 
and  Laertes,  except  that  the  greybeard  in 
this  drama  was  no  tedious  retailer  of  stock 
maxims,  but  a tender  parent  genuinely 
moved.  I saw  after  another  little  troop 
of  conscripts  had  marched  off,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  city,  an  old  woman  and  a 
young  woman  stand  in  the  roadway,  bow- 
ing with  their  whole  bodies  and  making 
over  and  over  again  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 
The  old  woman  had  not  been  able  to  keep 
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RUDOLPH  HERRMANN,  in  Die  Muskele,  Vienna 


THE  GREATER  DANGER 
"Are  the  Germans  here,  Ivan?” 

"No,  Matuschka;  but  let  us  flee.  It  is  our  own  people  who  are  comingt” 
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Funeral  in  the  Entente  House 
In  which  Ruuia  playi  ihe  rile  of  corpet. 
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Others  were  stripping  in  the  dressing* 
rooms  which  carpenters  had  made  with 
rough  match-boarding.  Streams  of  naked 
youth  flowed  quickly  past  the  tables  where 
the  examining  oflicers  sat.  More  than  half 
had  little  crucifixes  tied  round  their  necks. 
They  did  not  take  these  off  with  their 
clothes.  The  sacred  symbol,  blessed  by  a 
priest,  must  never  leave  the  body  of  the 
true  believer.  It  is  buried  with  him.  He 
attributes  to  it  miraculous  power. 

It  did  not  take  the  medical  officers  long 
to  pass  the  boys.  They  were  a fine,  up- 
standing, sinew'y  lot.  Those  who  were 
afflicted  by  disease  or  malformation  came 
provided  with  doctors’  certificates.  The  rest 
skipped  down  a few  steps,  paused  at  the 
table,  their  skins  gleaming  in  the  half-light 
that  came  through  high-up,  dirty  windows, 
then  skipped  on,  hurrying  to  get  their 
clothes  again,  and  to  put  in  their  caps  the 
oval  discs  of  tin  which  mean  that  now  they 
arc  soldiers. 


From  Ocr  firwnimer,  £)  Serfin 

THE  ABANDONED  DUMA 
“Fortaken,  foriaken,  forsaken  am  I." 

Up  with  her  boy  in  the  ranks.  Slie  gripped 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  then  let  him  go  on 
w'ithout  attempting  to  follow.  But  there 
in  the  roadway  she  commended  him  to 
God’s  keeping  before  he  passed  out  of  her 
sight.  • 

I recollect  the  joy  with  which  a mother 
clasped  her  little  hunchl>ack  when  he  came 
out  of  the  riding-school  with  his  paper  of 
rejection.  She  knew  they  could  not  take 
him.  Yet  fluttering  fears  assailed  her.  She 
could  not  stay  confidently  at  home.  She 
must  wait  for  him  to  come  out.  This  was 
among  a batch  of  the  1917  class  (l)orn  in 
1896  and  called  up  two  years  in  advance), 
who  were  being  examined  for  the  first 
time.  I went  in  among  hundreds  of  them, 
thousands,  perhaps.  The  riding-school,  a 
huge,  bare  place,  was  filled  with  nineteen- 
ycar-old  boys.  The  first  thing  I noticed 
was  that  each  had  a wooden  spoon  for 
eating  soup  tucked  into  his  high  boot.  No 
need  for  knife  or  fork.  Soup  and  bread  and 
tea — they  live  on  these.  Many  were  eating 
their  midday  meal  at  the  long  tables  when 
I went  in.  The  way  they  emptied  their 
bowls  and  finished  their  bread  to  the  last 
crumb  proved  their  enjoyment  of  it. 


They  were  not  noisily  cheerful.  Rus- 
sians arc  seldom  that  at  any  age.  There 
was  no  horseplay,  no  “ragging,”  no  chasing 
after  one  another,  none  of  the  laughter  and 
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The  tarafan  (or  weddinx  Rown)  is  labeled  “Reorganization  of  the  Army." 
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shouting  which  are  symptoms  of  high 
spirits.  Russians  are  not  high-spirited. 
Even  as  children  they  are  strangely  quiet 
and  undemonstrative  . . . until  they 
are  rousedi  With  children  of  an  older 
growth  this  holds  equally  true.  They  are 
easily  stirred  to  excess  of  emotion,  but 
when  they  are  not  stirred  they  are  almost 
listless  in  their  unconcern.  Yet,  although 
these  boys  talked  in  their  ordinary  tones 
and  did  not  “lark  about"  as  British  boys 
would  have  done,  there  was  an  air  of  stolid 
contentment  about  them. 

Since  then  I have  watched  them  drilling. 
On  all  the  open  spaces  of  the  city  they 
are  marching  and  forming  fours,  and  learn- 
ing to  use  the  bayonet,  and  practising  short 
rushes  in  open  order  to  a subaltern's 
whistle.  They  treat  it  all  as  a great  joke, 
yet  as  a joke  which  must  be  taken  seriously, 
as  children  play  gravely  at  being  “grown 
up,"  and.  all  the  while,  by  covert  smiles 
among  themselves  and  at  the  spectator, 
seem  to  be  saying,  “Isn’t  this  a fine 
game?"  The  recruits  enjoy  themselves. 


Both  by  oflicers  and  "non-coms"  they  are 
treated  good-humouredly.  I have  seen  no 
harshness  or  bullying.  There  is  no  need 
to  brutalize  men  in  order  to  make  them 
good  soldiers.  The  Russian  Army  is  a 
proof  of  that. 

It  seems  strange  that,  in  spite  of  recent 
huge  additions  to  the  number  of  men  with 
the  colours,  there  should  still  be  every- 
where so  many  men  of  able  body  not  in 
uniform.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  be  found 
surprising.  In  one  of  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary’s  last  conversations  with  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  he  used  this 
phrase:  "Germany's  trump  card  is  rapid 

action.  Russia’s  is  the  possession  of  inex- 
haustible resources  in  men.”  Germany 
played  her  trump  and  it  failed.  Wc  over- 
trumped it.  Russia  still  holds  hers. 


The  Czar  has  ordered  an  exhibition  of 
war  trophies  at  Petrograd.  We  hope  the 
Russians  will  soon  procure  a trophy  too 
big  to  go  into  a glass  case — a real  German 
catastrophe. — London  Opinion. 


Poor  Michael  I 


Michael  (Germany)  ie  being  wrung  out  into  a bowl  nuirked  “Victory."  The  varioui  coils  indicate  German 
Tictoriee,  Riga.  Warsaw.  Kovno,  etc. 
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F.  lUTINtR,  w Lustige  Blaetter,  • Berlin 

TOO  LATE 

“The  Czar  is  now  at  the  head  of  his  armies.” 
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HANS  STROHOFER,  in  Die  Muskele,  Vienna 

THE  IMAGE  WITH  CLAY  FEET 
“You  just  wait,  you  pig;  well  make  you  some  leet.” 
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“LIQUID  GAS” 

An  Indictment  on  ‘‘Civilized  Warfare,”  by  One  of  the  World‘s  Greatest  Cartoonists 
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IDO  not  suppose  any 
race  except  the  Eng- 
lish would  have  at- 
tempted this  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  1 
am  quite  certain  that  no 
other  nation  would  have 
persisted  in  it  after  the 
many  obstacles  and  set- 
backs we  have  encoun- 
tered from  the  start. 

When  the  Army,  inadequate  in  numbers, 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  curiosity  of  the 
Near  East  was  again  aroused,  but  few  be- 
lieved we  should  succeed.  Since  the  land- 
ing, this  pessimism,  tempered  with  curi- 
osity, has  gradually  changed  to  admiration, 
and  it  is  realised  we  are  determined  to  “see 
the  show  through.” 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  faced  unprecedented  difficulties 
which  have  been  enough  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  the  most  iron-hearted  leaders.  We 
find  ourselves  faced  by  impregnable  posi- 


AlFOffO, in  8a/f/flior«  Sfa/ 


tions,  we  are  constantly  harried  night  and 
day  by  some  new  move  of  the  enemy,  made 
in  perfect  concealment,  whilst  all  our  moves 
have  to  take  place  under  his  eyes.  His 
guns  annoy  our  landing-places  and  our 
ships.  His  infantry  harasses  our  lines  night 
and  day. 

The  Navy  is  responsible  for  every  man, 
biscuit,  and  round  of  ammunition  put  on 
shore,  and  it  also  has  to  guard  the  flanks 
of  the  Army.  Who  would  be  an  Admiral 
in  an  expedition  like  this?  His  responsi- 
bilities are  enormous,  but  he  can  no  more 
control  each  individual 
unit  of  his  fleet  than  he 
can  control  fate.  A ship 
was  necessary  to  protect 
the  right  flank  of  the 
French  army.  We  share 
this  duty  in  turn  w'ith  the 
French  Fleet.  On  May  13, 
the  Goliath,  engaged  on 
this  dangerous  duty,  is 
torpedoed  three  times  on 
a dark  night,  and  sinks  in 
three  minutes.  Steps  are 
immediately  taken  to  en- 
sure that  such  an  occur- 
rence shall  not  happen 
again.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Army  is  told  it  must 
take  care  of  itself  during 
the  night,  and  ships  are 
withdrawn  from  this  dan- 
ger-point up  the  Straits, 
For  a few  days  our  Ad- 
mirals enjoy  a respite. 
And  then  the  most  sin- 
ister of  all  our  enemies  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  one 
who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  change  the  character  of 
the  campaign  even  if  he 
cannot  effect  the  final  re- 
sult. 


*‘Oh.  D«ar.  what  can  the  matter  be?  Johnay*a  ao  lone  at  the  fair!' 


“When  1 went  to  Bulgaria  I resolved  that  if  there  were  to  be  any 
aseattinations  I would  be  on  the  tide  of  the  astassini.“^^tatement  by 
Ferdinand 


REALIZATION 


L.  RAVEN-HILL,  m Punch 


The  true  history  of  the 
voyage  of  the  (icrman 
submarines  from  Eng- 
land, and  their  gradual 
approach  to,  and  final  ar- 
rival off,  the  Dardanelles, 
will  make  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  stories  of  the 
war  when  it  comes  to  he 
w'rittcn.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  the  enterprise 
their  commanders  have 
shown,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  must  have  or- 
ganized their  depots  of  oil 
beforehand.  On  the  other 
hand,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  judging  from  what 
(»iir  lioats  have  accom- 
plished up  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  actually  in  the 
harbour  of  Constanti- 
nople, that  had  English 
submarines  ever  had  sim- 
ilar opportunities  they  would  have  accom- 
plished far  more  than  the  German  boats 
have  done  up  to  date.  What  a wonderful 
chance  they  have  had!  One  that  every  siili- 
niarine  commander  must  dream  about,  but 
seldom  finds. 

Our  Fleet  ami  transports  arc  anchored 
off  an  exposed  coast,  faced  with  the  menace 
from  the  Straits,  which  prevents  their  tak- 
ing shelter  up  there,  whilst  from  the  out- 
side these  monsters  of  the  deep  can  ap- 
proach from  the  shelter  of  innumerable 
islands  and  little  harbours,  not  to  mention 
Smyrna  and  other  Turkish  ports.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  all  my  invaluable  notes  arc 
now  reposing  at  the  bottom  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, 1 am  rather  uncertain  as  to  the  exact 
dates  of  events  with  which  I am  about  to 
deal,  but  this  matters  little  in  a general 
description  of  the  arrival  of  these  infernal 
pests. 


The  Fleet  was  <iuitc  happy  until  the  fir^l 
\aguc  rumours  reached  us  of  hostile  sub- 
marines having  been  sighted  passing  (rib- 
raltar.  Then  came  another  rumour  that 
one  had  been  seen  off  Malta,  and  later  on 
another  was  reporteil  as  passing  the  Doro 
Channel  and  then  sighted  again  off  Cape 
Matapaii.  At  first  the  evidence  was  not 
really  credited.  It  w’as  not  denied  by  the 
naval  experts  that  the  new  German  subma- 
rines could  reach  the  Dardanelles  without 
taking  in  fresh  oil,  but  the  character  of  the 
evidence  was  not  considered  altogether  sat- 
isfactory. 

It  came  from  trawlers  or  small  trans- 
ports. and  those  who  made  the  reports 
were  not  considered  skilled  experts,  and 
might  be  mistaken,  or  have  confused  one 
of  our  boats,  or  one  of  the  French  boats, 
for  those  of  the  enemy.  N’everthcless. 
every  precaution  was  taken. 
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IN  THE  DARDANELLES 


One  &ne  day,  the  pride  of  the  Fleet,  and 
the  terror  of  the  Turks,  the  mighty  Queen 
Elizabeth,  faded  in  the  distance  to  some 
unknown  destination.  We  mourned  her 
departure,  but  realized  the  necessity.  Then 
other  vessels  of  good  fighting  capacity  were 
seen  less  and  less,  or  only  for  short  periods 
off  the  shore,  and  faded  away  into  distant 
ports  or  protected  harbours.  Every  day 
the  evidence  of  the  near  presence  of  the 
enemy  became  more  certain,  and  assumed 
a more  definite  form.  Our  Admiral  was 
continually  transferring  his  flag  to  smaller 
and  less  valuable  units.  My  own  experi- 
ences were  much  the  same.  I have  now, 
in  the  course  of  a short  two  months,  lived 
on  six  different  floating  homes,  drifting 
gradually  down  the  scale  of  antiquity. 
Thus,  when  the  menace  from  underneath 
assumed  a definite  concrete  shape,  no  ships 
of  great  fighting  value,  although  many  bore 
historic  names,  remained  off  the  coast.  The 
balance  of  the  fleet,  having  accomplished 
its  assigned  task,  in  accordance  with  the 
pre-arranged  plan,  departed  for  other 
spheres  of  activity. 

Those  ships  that  remained  carried  on  the 
old  work,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  with  the  same  precision  and  coolness 
in  the  face  of  danger  which  is  the  envy  and 


wonder  of  the  balancing  neutrals  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Triuiflph  and  the  Swift- 
sure,  the  Majestic,  Prince  George,  the  Al- 
bion, and  the  Canopus  and  Cornwallis,  with 
Palinurc’s  unaltered  mood,  remained  at 
their  posts,  together  with  the  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, torpedo  boats,  and  submarines. 

The  glory  which  surrounds  these  great 
names  in  our  naval  history  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  their  fighting  value.  They  vary  in 
age  from  20,  IS,  to  12  years,  and,  but  for 
the  war,  would  be  on  the  scrap-heap,  wait- 
ing to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  But 
they  have  ended  their  days  gloriously,  and 
have  played  their  little  part  in  this  world- 
struggle  for  freedom.  The  Turk  may  howl 
with  joy  each  time  he  reads  that  another 
has  gone,  and  the  minarets  of  a thousand 
mosques  may  echo  with  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving to  Allah,  but  the  Huns,  who  do  this 
devil’s  work  for  the  children  of  the  Prophet, 
have  no  such  illusions. 

By  attacking  the  old  crippled  veterans  off 
the  Dardanelles  they  are  avoiding  the  real 
work  which  alone  can  save  their  tottering 
empire.  Like  some  scared  prizefighter  who 
will  not  face  the  principal  in  the  ring,  they 
creep  round  it  and  knock  out  from  time  to 
time  an  ill-conditioned  second  whose  fight- 
ing days  are  long  since  over. 


"And  they  picked  me  for  an  easy  markl" 
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NORMHN  LINDSAY,  in  Sydnty  Bulltlin 

THE  NEW  CRUCIFIXION 


Jenualem,  Samaria,  and  the  Mount  of  Olivea  have  been  Turned  into  Turkish  Drill 
Areas  under  German  Control,  and  at  Golgotha  (Calvary)  Rifle  Butts  have  been  Erected, 
Where  the  Turk  may  Learn  to  Shoot  the  Christian 
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IN  THE  DARDANELLES 


The  spirit  of  the  Navy  remains  un- 
changed whatever  the  dangers  which  con- 
front it.  1 do  not  think  1 can  describe  it 
better  than  by  quoting  what  was  found  by 
the  censor  in  the  letter  of  a young  blue- 
jacket: “Mother,  it  is  sometimes  very  hot 
out  here  when  the  shells  arc  dropping  all 
about  you  and  the  submarines  are  hovering 
round,  and  you  may  strike  a mine  at  any 
minute.  At  first  1 was  a bit  scared,  but  I 
remembered  the  words  of  the  padre  when 
he  said,  'Men,  men,  in  times  of  trial  and 
danger  look  upwards.*  I did  look  up- 
wards, mother,  and  if  there  wasn’t  a 
1)looming  aeroplane  dropping  bombs  on  us  I” 
By  one  of  those  strange  ironies  which 
even  the  most  astute  of  minds  could  not 
have  foreseen,  all  the  hard  work,  dangers, 
and  strain  of  these  naval  operations  off  the 
Dardanelles  arc  not  falling  on  the  young 
and  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Fleet,  to 
whom  constant  risks  and  fresh  excitements 
are  as  the  breath  of  life,  Imt  on  the  old 
home-rooted  reservists  who  were  called 
hack  to  the  colours  to  man  tliis  auxiliary 
fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  ship« 


are  tlie  oldest  of  veterans,  and  so  are  their 
crews. 

In  some  of  the  ships  out  here  there  is 
hardly  an  active  service  rating  on  the  upper 
deck.  There  are  many  men  between  48  and 
56  years  of  age.  Nearly  all  are  fathers  and 
many  are  grandfathers.  They  have  reached 
that  age  when,  after  a hard  life  at  sea,  they 
might  reasonably  expect  to  look  forward  to 
passing  their  declining  years,  surrounded  by 
their  children  and  grandchildren,  in  the 
happy  enjoyment  of  their  small  pensions, 
and  engaged  in  the  civilian  pursuits  each 
may  have  adopted  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
porioil  of  active  service.  This,  of  course,  is 
an  anomaly  which  could  only  occur  in  the 
Knglish  service. 

It  ought  to  bring  a blusli  of  shame  to  the 
checks  of  all  those  who  are  still  clinging  on 
desperately  to  civilian  life,  hoping  that 
peace  will  come  before  they  arc  swallowed 
up  in  the  sea  of  militarism.  Whilst  thou- 
.sands  of  an  age  peculiarly  eligible  arc  hang 
ing  back,  hundreds  of  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers are  protecting  them  out  at  the 
Dardanelles. 


fr^m  Auckland,  01.  l.\  Wetktf  Ntws 

“Can’tstandanosepull.” 

The  Auk  i«  the  national  symbol  of  New  Zealand. 
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u dorr  MIT  i i\s 


Ch.  Leandit,  in  Le  Rirc,  Paris 


“GOTT  MIT  UNS.” 
The  Apostles  of  Cod 


WHliRK  arc  you  goinK,  my  pretty  maid?" 

“I’m  going  to  the  editor’s,  sir,"  she  said. 


IVcstons,  or  Ralph  Bartons, 
hcsicgcd  with  authors,  for  a 
effusions,  and  another  accomplishes  the  return;  but  a large 
and  bulky  drawing  must  be  personally  conducted.  When 
the  editor  conies  out  of  his  office  to  talk  to  a group  his 
words  arc  of  encouragement,  but  without  committment. 


It  «Iocs  seem  as  if  everyone  in  New  York  these  days 
IS  going  to,  or  coming  from,  "the  editor’s."  If  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  were  with  us  now,  she  wouldn’t  be  carrying 
dainties  to  her  grandmother,  but  instead  would  be  hustling 
down,  or  up,  Fourth  or  Fifth  venue  to  the  editorial  offices 
with  a bundle  of  drawings  or  manuscripts  under  her  arm. 

Hundreds  of  fame  chasers,  some  not  yet  escaped  from 
art  schools,  go  flitting  about  from  office  to  office,  some 
timid,  some  overconfident,  but  all  desirous  of  becoming 
Ethel  Plummers,  James  Montgomery  Flaggs.  May  Wilson 
Of  course,  editors  arc  not  so 
two-cent  stamp  brings  their 


“You  may  go  right  in,  Miss  Plummer,"  says  the  girl  at 
the  information  desk,  and  young  Ethel  Plummer,  in  the 
smartest  of  suits  and  the  sauciest  of  hats,  passes  into  the 
contributor’s  heaven — the  art  editor’s  office. 


.\t  a studio  party  recently  a slim  debutante-looking  per- 
son entered.  An  out-of-town  man  turned  to  bis  neighbor 
and  said:  "That  girl,  who  just  came  in,  the  one  in  the 
striped  dress,  Inoks  for  all  the  world  like  an  Ethel  Plum 
mer  cover.” 


“That  happens  to  be  Ethel  Pliininicr,  herself,"  grinned 
the  Man  Who  Knew. 


It  is  her  ability  to  draw  a hiiiiian  figure  in  three  lines 
and  seem  to  give  it  a full  set  of  organs,  which  makes  her 
work  so  interesting  and  unique.  Those  few  telling  strokes. 
lho.se  dashes  of  singing  color,  mark  Ethel  Plummer  dis- 
tinctive, as  she  is  herself.  Her  very  personality  seems  to 
suggest  the  spirit  of  the  fresh  brcezincss  of  “Vanity 
Fair."  of  which  publication  she  was  one  of  the  first  staff 
artists. 


Her  recent  page  descriptive  of  "Polly’s."  "Louis’,"  ami 
“The  Dutch  Oven,"  where  New  York’s  real  Bohemians 
gather  to  cat,  was  a page  out  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
book  of  life.  In  it  she  pictured  the  long-haired  men  and 
the  short  hatred  women  of  New  York's  Latin  Quarter. 


Ethel  Plummer 
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Robert  J.  WILDHACK  is  a maker  of  magazine  cov- 
ers who  can  "drive  right  in"  and  be  certain  of  an 
editorial  welcome.  When  he  enters  he  carries  a pack- 
age the  size  of  an  ambitious  barn  door.  It  is  safe  for 
him  to  cut  the  string,  for  he  won’t  need  it  going  out. 

None  of  those  dismal  trips  down  the  elevator,  with  the 
same  large  package  under  his  arm,  are  his  portion.  When 
the  editor  has  had  one  glimpse  of  the  newest  Wildhackian 
idea  he  begins  to  plan  how  soon  he  can  run  it. 

It  is  several  years  now  since  Wildhack  came  from  In- 
dianapolis to  stand  nervously  in  the  presence  of  editors, 
who  struggled  with  his  unusual  name.  They  beam  upon 
him  now  and  call  him  "Bob,”  and  ask  him  what  stunt 

he's  going  to  pull  off 
Pipe  Night  at  the  Play 
ers’  Club. 

Wildhack  is  famous  for  his  stunts.  Anyone  who  has 
heard  his  pseudo  lecture  on  "Wild  Animals  He  Has  Met," 
“The  Battle  of  Metz,"  his  catalogue  of  snores,  and  his 
collection  of  queer,  weird  songs,  feels  that  the  world  is 
a more  cheerful  place  for  his  being  in  it.  Those,  however, 
who  like  their  artists  in  velvet  jackets,  Windsor  ties,  and 
flowing  raven  locks,  would  be  disappointed  in  Bob  Wild- 
hack. He  looks  more  like  a prosperous  young  banker. 
Wildhack  would  prefer  to  talk  about  the  mechanism  of 
his  motor  car  rather  than  about  his  art. 


WHEN  Berton  Braley,  poet,  strolls  into  the  maga- 
zine offices  he  doesn’t  have  to  convince  skeptical 
editors  that  he  can  write  verse,  for  they  know  he 
can.  He  is  one  of  the  few  poets  whose  verse  is  "sure  fire" 
and  as  welcome  in  editorial  offices  as  the  best  of  fiction. 
They  never  buy  his  verse  as  fillers  but  for  a feature. 
Braley’s  new  book,  “Rhymes  of  a Work-a-day  World"  is 
a best  seller. 

Sometimes  on  these  editorial  calls  he  is  accompanied 
by  Solomon,  the  dog  of  wisdom.  At  the  "Pay-As-You- 
Enter”  club  of  which  Braley  is  president,  it  was  recently 
said  that  with  a dog  like  Solomon  no  wonder  Braley  could 
write  doggerel. 

Berton  Braley  is  a native  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  grew 
up  in  newspaper  work,  and  for  several  years  was  a 
column  conductor  in  Butte,  Montana.  There  is  the  breezi- 
ness of  the  great  open  West  in  everything  he  does.  Much 
of  his  work  is  inspirational  with  a lesson  of  courage  and  a 
Robart  J,  Wildhack  widened  horizon  for  youth. 
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MANY  CALL,  BUT  FEW  GET  IN 


IF  a stranger  walking  into  the  "Puck” 
office  should  chance  to  see  C.  B.  Falls 
dashing  out,  he  might  wonder  if  it  were 
not  impish  "Puck"  himself.  Charley  Falls 
is  cartooned  as  frequently  in  the  New 
York  papers  as  Ray  Rolin.  The  famous 
bangs  of  Charley  Falls  may  be  spotted  in 
groups  of  New  York  celebrities  with  the 
same  certainty  as  Ray  Rohn’s  chin  and  tor- 
toise-shell specs. 

When  Falls  appears  on  the  avenue  rub- 
ber-neck wagons  slow  down  to  give  the 
megaphone  man  a chance  to  tell  the  folks 
from  out  of  town  who  he  is.  One  night  on 
the  Astor  roof  when  Falls  was  dining  with 
a party  of  friends,  it  was  noticed  that  a 
man  at  an  adjoining  table  wrote  on  a card 
and  passed  it  to  his  companion.  member 
of  Falls’  party  said.  “I  know  wliat  he  .said 
on  that  card.  He  wrote:  ‘that's  C.  B. 
Falls  over  there  with  the  bangs’."  I’res- 
ently,  when  the  couple  had  left,  some  one 
was  curious  enough  to  go  over  and  get  the 
card  with  the  scribbled  line.  It  read:  "The 
one  with  the  bangs  is  C.  B.  Falls,  the  illus- 
trator.” 


Fulls  turns  out  an  immense  amount  of 
work  but  nothing  below  the  high  standard 
he  sets  for  himself  ever  leaves  his  studio 
for  market.  That’s  why  the  magazine  folks 
ring  him  up  continuously  with  new  com- 
missions. He’s  a safe  man  to  trust  with  a 
finicky  job.  Falls  is  a master  and  has 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  grain-box  shading 
effects,  while  in  broad  contrast  is  his  flat 
poster  of  Bert  Williams,  negro  comedian, 
which  has  been  shown  at  all  the  big  exhibi- 
tions of  advertising  art. 

When  Falls  essayed  to  be  a gentleman 
farmer  he  selected  Falls  Village,  Connecti- 
cut. where  he  has  a mountain-side  farm. 
He  is  treating  his  broad  acres  like  so  much 
white  space  and  is  laying  it  out  as  an  inter- 
esting and  brilliant  compo.sition. 


•‘"TM  POSSI BI-K  is  a w'ord  only  to  be 
I found  in  the  dictionary  of  fools," 
said  Napoleon  I.  If  Nap  had  scanned 
the  fools’  dictionary  before  assailing  Wa- 
terloo. his  assertion  would  never  have 
been  contra<licted. — Zim. 


The  Editorial  Breadline 
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THE  BLESSING  OF  THE  WEAPONS 


A Striking  Anti-Militaristic  Cartoon  by  J.  Gabrieltc,  of  Amsterdam 
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Samples  of  Soldier  Art 


A\  EKV  interesting  collccti<jii  ul  the 
art  of  the  “poilu”  was  shown  re- 
cently at  the  Tiiileries  in  Paris,  the 
opening  ceremonies  being  performed  by 
M.  Daliinier,  minister  of  fine  arts.  Among 
the  art  works  represented  were  walking 
sticks  decorated  with  battle  scenes,  pencil 
water  colors  from  the 
trenches,  and  cartoons  and 
caricatures  which  were  not 
lacking  in  the  esprit  gaulois. 

F'rom  times  immemorial 
war  has  been  the  incentive  of 
art.  and  however  anliptMlal 
these  two  activities  may 
seem,  a brief  glance  back 
ward  through  the  pages  of 
history  will  show  them  to 
have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciatc<i.  In  the  early  days 
which  <mr  nicMlern  refined 


Evacu6cs 
BarK«ins  in  Loot 
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Cioogle 


Drawn  in  the  Trenches 


**8oppo««  that  instead  of  Tren- 
uao  w«  (ave  them  Japan.*' 


Sowing  the  Iron  Crosses 


civilization  has  termed  ’'barbaric/'  the 
only  art  extant  was  that  which  fi:loriiied 
brute  force,  violence,  and  warlike  exploits. 
And  this  art.  being  a faithful  mirror  of 
life,  could  not  help  but  reflect  the  ideals 
that  characterized  that  epoch. 

As  abundant  and  diversified  is  the  art 
inspired  by  war  as  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  wars  themselves  that 
from  time  to  time  have  dev- 
astated the  world.  Yet, 
never  before  has  war  pro- 
duced an  art  like  that  which 
now  comes  to  us  from  the 
very  battlefield.  "The  art  of 
the  trenches”  as  it  may  be 
appropriately  named.  Today 
some  of  the  best  artists  arc 
fighting  at  the  front,  and  this 
IS  especially  true  in  France, 
as  one  may  see. 
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Bf/HdPPyH.Dunn,  Formerli/ fd/for of l6  Prom 


BV  reports  received 
from  trusted  agents 
of  the  United  States 
the  government  of  this 
nation  has  been  brought 
to  believe  that  Gen. 

Venustiano  C a r r a n z 
head  of  the  largest  revo- 
lution which  ever  has 
swept  a Latin-Amcrican 
nation,  is  the  man  capable 
of  bringing  peace  out  of  the  6ve  years  of 
anarchy  Mexico  has  suffered.  As  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  believes,  so 
believe  most  Americans;  yet  it  is  interest- 
ing to  glance  for  a moment  at  the  obverse 
side  of  the  medallion,  and  see  what  General 
Carranza’s  countrymen,  those  whom  he,  as 
next  president  of  Mexico,  will  rule,  think 
of  him  and  his  plans. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  14,000,000  of  the 
16,000,000  inhabitants  of  Mexico  cannot  read 
or  write,  the  printed  word  is  not  nearly 
so  potent  in  swaying  public  opinion  as  is 
the  cartoon.  Thus  the  cartoonist  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  the  real  editorial  writer; 


the  real  thinker  for  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  the  one  to  whom  the  foreigner  must 
look  for  expression  of  the  trend  of  public 
opinion. 

Most  of  these  cartoonists,  such  as  Telas 
Alicnde,  R.  S.  de  la  Vega,  Ariza,  Figaro, 
and  the  score  of  others  who  have  risen  to 
more  or  less  prominence  since  Porhrio 
Diaz  was  overthrown,  have  expressed  little 
or  no  conhdence  in  Carranza.  In  the  first 
days  of  his  revolution  against  Huerta,  these 
cartoonists  lampooned  the  aged  Coahuila 
judge  at  every  opportunity,  portraying  by 
clever  caricature  his  alleged  embezzlement 
of  2,400.000  pesos  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Madero  administration, 
and  telling  how  he  w a s 
plotting  revolt  against 
Madero  when  the  latter 
was  overthrown  by  Hu- 
erta and  Diaz.  Inasmuch 
as  these  two  incidents 
were  well  substantiated 
by  the  newspapers,  the 
people,  of  the  larger  cities 
especially,  conceived  a 
distrust  for  Carranza 
which  he  has  found  hard 
to  overcome. 

When  American  troops 
were  landed  in  Vera  Cruz 
and  neither  Carranza  nor 
Villa  nor  Huerta  at- 
tempted any  defense,  the 
three  Mexican  leaders 
were  branded  as  traitors 
to  their  country  by  t h e 
cartoonists.  This  in- 
creased the  distrust  of  the 
people  for  all  three  of  the 
generals,  and  this  distrust 
has  been  consistently  kept 
alive  ever  since. 

When  the  United  States 
government  gave  official 
sanction  to  the  rule  of 
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General  Carranza  in 
October,  Figaro,  in  El 
Hijo  del  Ahuizote,  a comic 
weekly  of  Mexico  City, 
seized  upon  a popular 
American  advertisement 
to  caricature  Carranza. 

The  phonograph,  bearing 
the  head  of  Uncle  Sam  as 
its  mouthpiece,  is  shown 
speaking  to  a bearded 
dog,  labeled  “Venus,”  the 
nickname  by  which 
Venustiano  Carranza  is 
known  throughout  Mex- 
ico. Over  the  cartoon 
was  the  line,  “Well-known  Advertisements," 
and  below  it  another  which  re^d,  “Hearing 
the  Voice  of  His  Love,"  the  “love,”  of 
course,  being  the  United  States,  typified  as 
Uncle  Sam. 

In  another  cartoon,  Carranza,  as  "Mr. 
Venus,”  is  depicted  with  exaggerated  facial 
characteristics,  while  underneath  appears 
the  line,  "Do  Not  Wrinkle  Your  Old  Skin 
so  That  I Wish  to  Beat  You  Like  a Drum." 

But  Carranza  is  not  receiving  all  the  at- 
tentions of  the  Mexican  cartoonists.  His 
murder  of  Alberto  Garcia  Granados,  the 
most  scholarly  man  Mexico  ever  produced, 
and  the  most  sane  politically  since  the 
going  out  of  Francisco  Leon  de  la  Barra, 
aroused  a wave  of  hatred  against  the  "first 
chief”  in  the  Mexican  capital,  so  strong 
that  he  actually  feared  to  go  there  after 
his  recognition  by  the  United  States,  but 
went  northward  to  investigate  the  loyalty 
of  Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon  and  the  main  Car- 
ranza army  before  venturing  into  Mexico 
City. 

The  clerical  party,  including  some  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  republic,  and  backed 
by  practically  inexhaustible  funds,  took  up 
the  so-called  "execution"  of  Granados,  who 
was  a member  of  the  party,  and  for  a time 
threatened  to  ally  it.s  money  and  intelli- 
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Woodrow  and  His  Frankenstein 

gciice  with  the  armed  forces  of  Emiliano 
Zapata,  a bandit  leader  with  about  20,000 
men,  to  hold  the  capital  against  Carranza. 
This  meddlirg  of  the  clericals  in  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  nation  brought  forth  some 
of  the  best  cartoons  the  Mexican  comic 
weeklies  have  produced.  One  of  these 
showed  a number  of  prominent  members 
of  the  clerical  organization  standing  beside 
the  bed  of  a very  sick  “Mexican  People." 
Seated  in  the  foreground  was  shown 
Fernandez  Somcllcra,  financial  agent  of  the 
party.  The  cartoonist  makes  the  members 
of  the  political  organization  say  to  Somell- 
era,  “You  will  have  to  cure  him,”  but 
“Pueblo,”  speaking  from  his  bed,  replies: 
“No.  for  God's  sake,  no  more  cures.” 

The  play  on  words  in  this  cartoon  is  on 
“cura,”  which,  in  Spanish,  means  both  cure 
and  priest,  and  the  people’s  reply  can  be 
literally  translated  as  “no  more  priests." 
Thus,  Carranza’s  attitude  toward  the 
catholics  is  explained  in  part. 

Somellera  is  in  the  United  States,  as  is 
also  Federico  Gamboa,  who,  when  he  was 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  had  some  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  diplomatic  tilts  with 
our  own  Secretary  Bryan.  Gamboa  is  also 
a prominent  clerical;  in  fact,  he  is,  under 
Archbishop  Mora,  the  head  of  that  organ- 
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Sister  Prudence:  "You  are  not  wanted  at  all.  All  the  patient  needs  is  to  be  left  alone.' 
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Why  does  this  friend  butt  in? 

I ask  you  the  same  thing. 
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editors  in  the  republic  to  the  south  of 
us.  Every  leader  who  arises  gets  his 
share  of  the  publicity  incident  to  being 
cartooned — in  many  instances  after  such 
a fashion  that  the  periodicals  containing 
the  cartoons  would  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  mails  in  the  United 
States.  And  these  cartoons  arc  power- 
ful weapons,  ably  directed.  They 
assisted  materially  in  bringing  about  the 
downfall  and  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Madero;  they  lampooned  Bernardo 
Reyes  until  he  had  fallen  so  low  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  that  his  death 
in  the  attack  on 
the  national  palace 
in  Mexico  City,  in 
Fcliruary.  1913. 
alone  saved  him 
from  oblivion: 
they  ridiculed 
Huerta,  to  whom 
the  people  turned 
at  first  as  a real 
savior  of  the  coun- 
try, until,  even  had 
the  United  Stales 
not  forced  h i m 
out,  he  could  not 


ization.  The  car* 
toonists  also  seized 
upon  him  as  the 
subject  for  a num- 
ber of  excellent 
caricatures.  One 
especially  popular 
cartoon,  which 
was  clipped 
and  posted  in  the  plazas  of  many  of 
the  smaller  towns,  showed  the  arch* 
bishop  holding  a white  cat,  labeled 
"Gamboa,”  over  a stove  on  which  an 
enormous  chestnut,  the  presidency,  was 
roasting.  With  the  paw  of  the  cat,  the 
archbishop  was  endeavoring  to  drag  this 
prize  from  the  stove,  which,  suitably 
enough,  bore  the  word  "Mexico.” 
Underneath  was  the  single  word,  "Cat’s* 
paw.” 

Yet  the  cartoonists  of  Mexico  are 
nothing  if  not  impartial;  most  of  them 
edit  their  drawings  infinitely  better  than 
do  the  Mexican  editors  of  the  printed 
page.  Probably  for  this  reason,  there 
are  not  so  many  cartoonists  in  jail  as 
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have  maintained  his  hold  on  Mexico  City 
for  six  mouths  longer.  Today  they  have 
turned  their  ink>laden  batteries  on  Car- 
ranza, Telas  Allcnde  especially  exposing 
the  weaknesses  of  the  new  administration. 

When  Carranza  announced  a few  days 
ago  that  a loan  of  $250,OOU.OOO  gold  would 
be  necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  country, 
Allcnde  saw  that  the  bulk  of  this  loan 
would  go  into  the  pockets  of  Carranza’s 
followers,  and  his  hrst  drawing  was  of  two 
men  watching  an  aeroplane,  labelled 
“Loans,”  soaring  above  them.  Says  one  to 
the  other:  “Look,  how  it  flies  away.” 

Shortly  after  Carranza’s  recognition,  a 
newspaper  in  Mexico  City  published  the 
story  of  the  fabulous  wealth  of  which  cer- 
tain of  Carranza’s  followers,  notably 
Roberto  Pesquiera,  Rafael  Zubaran  Cap- 
many,  and  Elisco  Arredondo,  had  become 
possessed  since  the  starting  of  the  Car- 
ranza revolution.  Immediately  following 
the  appearance  of  this  article,  which  was 
well  substantiated,  a cartoonist  who  signs 
his  drawings  “Etcetera,”  but  whose  name 
is  unknown  to  me,  produced  a cartoon 
showing  the  Cientificos — those  old  sup* 
porters  of  Porfirio  Diaz  who  fattened  off 
the  country  until  they  provoked  the  Ma- 
dero  revolution — going  out  of  the  national 
treasury,  as  the  Carranza  followers  came 


in.  Under  the  cartoon  was  printed  this 
line: 

“Mexicans,  beware,  lest  you  merely 
change  masters,  and  not  conditions.” 

1 have  been  told  that  “Etcetera”  beat  the 
Carranza  secret-service  men  out  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  considerably  less  time  than  it  re- 
quired to  draw  the  cartoon. 

These  caricatures,  piercing  through  the 
cloak  of  “patriotism”  with  which  Carranza 
has  clothed  himself,  express  better  the 
actual  conditions,  and  tlie  exact  opinions 
of  the  thinking  people  of  Mexico  than  any 
printed  word  ever  has  done.  From  tliem 
one  gels  a truer  view  of  the  situation  in 
the  southern  republic  than  he  can  get  even 
from  the  writings  of  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents now  with  the  various  leaders. 

Here  is  an  example:  Emiliano  Zapata  is 
a bandit  beside  whom  Gcronimo  was  a 
petty-larcenist.  and  he  leads  a band  of 
20,000  men  w’ho  have  perpetrated  worse 
crimes  in  southern  Mexico  than  the  Vandals 
ever  did  in  Rome.  Venustiano  Carranza  is 
an  old  man  who  started  a revolution  to 
cover  up  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
some  millions  of  dollars  while  he  was 
Maderista  governor  of  Coahuila.  Zapata, 
when  I knew  him  three  years  ago,  could 
neither  read  nor  write;  Carranza  is  well 
educated  as  educations  go  in  Latin-America. 
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Zapata  does  his  own  looting  and  murder- 
ing; Carranza  allows  his  paid  executioners 
to  do  his  killing,  and  takes  his  loot  in  the 
form  of  special  tax  levies.  Yet  from  the 
city  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  southward  to  the  Guatemala 
line,  every  Mexican  except  those  paid  by 
Carranza,  prefers  the  rule  of  Zapata  to  that 
of  the  “First  Chief" — and  for  one  reason; 

Every  revolution  in  Mexico  has  been 
based  on  the  promise  that  the  lands  and 
property  of  the  rich  should  be  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  the  poor.  Madero  failed 
to  do  this;  Pascual  Orozco  forgot  his 
pledge  when  he  came  into  control  of  part 
of  Chihuahua;  Francisco  Villa  promised  to 
do  it,  but  failed  to  keep  his  word;  Car- 
ranza in  his  platform  declared  that  he 
would  return  the  lands  to  the  poor,  but 
he  has  not  done  it.  Meanwhile,  the  bandit 
Zapata  has  seized  and  distributed  among 
the  poor,  more  than  10,000  square  miles 
of  farming  lands  in  the  states  of  Morelos, 
Guerrero,  and  Puebla.  Today,  despite  the 
reports  of  the  press  agents  employed  by 
Carranza,  Zapata  is  stronger  than  he  ever 
has  been,  better  provided  with  men,  money 
and  munitions  of  war — and  the  cartoonists 
of  Mexico  have  done  more  to  spread  his 
fame  and  the  magnitude  of  his  gifts  among 
the  14,000,000  of  the  lower  classes  in  Mexico 
than  any  other  agency.  If  these  wielders 
of  the  pen  attack  Carranza  as  they  attacked 
Madero,  Reyes,  Huerta,  and  the  clericals, 
he  will  have  to  have  more  than  the  moral 
support  of  the  United  States  to  keep  him- 
self in  the  national  palace. 

One  of  Telas  Allende's  cartoons  on  Car- 
ranza and  Zapata  was  particularly  good. 
It  represented  Zapata,  one  hand  extended 
in  loot  of  the  pockets  of  the  Spaniards, 
•Americans,  and  other  foreigners  and  rich 
Mexicans,  while  with  the  other  he  dis- 
tributed the  wealth  so  secured  to  a passing 
throng  of  poor  laborers.  Behind  Zapata 
stood  his  army,  “watchfully  waiting,"  The 
other  half  of  the  cartoon  portrayed  Car- 
ranza, winking  at  the  rich  landowners  who 
were  passing  money  to  his  followers,  while 
the  aged  “supreme  chief”  with  both  hands 
stripped  Mexico — shown  as  a woman  cow- 
ering before  him — of  her  jewels  and 
stuffed  them  into  his  own  pockets. 

These  cartoons  represent,  as  closely  as 
any  one  man  or  class  of  men  can  repre- 


sent the  views  of  a nation,  the  public 
opinion  of  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
not  a well-educated  public  opinion,  nor  is 
it  born  in  the  minds  of  men  trained  to  think, 
yet  it  shows  with  deadly  accuracy  the  value 
which  Carranza’s  own  countrymen  and 
women  put  upon  him — and  they  know  him 
better  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

General  Carranza  has  said  that  $250,- 
000,000,  borrowed,  presumably,  from  the 
United  States,  will  repair  the  • damage 
wrought  by  five  years  of  revolution  in 
Mexico.  This  was  a choice  morsel  for  the 
cartoonists  and  the  editorial  writers  in 
Mexico  City.  They  showed  that  $500,000,- 
000,  just  twice  the  amount  Carranza  had 
fixed,  would  barely  pay  the  demands  for 
damages  from  Mexicans  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  revolutions.  There  yet  remained 
all  the  claims  of  foreigners,  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  corporations  whose  stocks 
and  bonds  are  owned,  all  or  in  part,  in 
foreign  countries.  Among  these  were 
shown  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in 
Mexico,  with  a claim  of  $12,500,000;  the 
National  Railways  with  a claim  of  $125,- 
000,000;  the  Mexico  City  Tramways  Com- 
pany (mostly  Canadian),  and  a score  of 
others. 

Perez  Soto  seized  upon  this  and,  under 
the  title  “Sold  to  the  United  States,”  drew 
a cartoon  which  stirred  Mexico  until  the 
Carranza  authorities  suppressed  it  and  com- 
pelled the  closing  of  the  weekly  which  pro- 
duced it.  This  drawing  showed  Carranza, 
lavishly  dressed  and  supported  by  a num- 
ber of  the  Mexican  politicians  who  have 
flocked  to  him  during  the  past  year,  hand- 
ing Mexico — in  relief-map  form — to  a huge 
Jew,  labeled  “Uncle  Sam,”  who  was  paying 
$250,000,000  for  it.  On  the  map  appeared 
the  words:  “Sixteen  Million  Human  Beings 
and  800,000  Square  Miles  of  Land  Paid  for 
the  Presidency.”  In  one  corner  of  the  car- 
toon, a peon  was  kneeling,  praying  for  the 
return  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Yet  these  arc  only  some  of  the  least  ob- 
jectionable cartoons  which  have  been  di- 
rected against  General  Carranza.  If  the 
cartoonists  prove  as  good  prophets  as  they 
have  been  for  each  of  the  nine  rulers  Mex- 
ico has  had  in  five  years,  General  Carranza 
will  do  well  to  keep  up  steam  in  the  official 
gunboat  at  Vera  Cruz. 
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IT  is  not  always  the  largest  animal  that 
raises  the  greatest  havoc.  An  elephant 
is  capable  of  stampeding  a whole  cir- 
cus outfit,  yet  one  tiny  mouse  can  frighten 
a herd  of  the  aforesaid.  Now  we  learn  chat 
a few  days 


ago  a little 
bumble- 
bee a t- 
temptcd  to 
flirt  with  a 
lady  friend 
'of  ours  in 
a Ford 
gasoline 
churn,  and 
while  resisting  its  attentions,  her  car  was 
landed  into  a tree  and  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. We  can  only  surmise  that  the  little 
bumblebee  became  enmeshed  in  lingerie. 
"Bee  that  as  it  may,”  it  is  the  first  instance 
on  record  where  a Ford  car  has  ducked  to 
the  tall  timbers  for  so  small  an  object  as 
a bumblebee  I 

WE  have  sufficient  cause  for  criticis- 
ing Adam  and  Eve’s  manner  of 
rearing  children.  It  is  beyond  be- 
lief that  so  much  dissension  could  exist  in 
one  single  family  as  that  now  taking  place 


in  the  family  of  these  illustrious  parents. 
They  started  all  right  but,  like  all  parents, 
they  were  bound  that  their  children  should 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  coming  ages  and 
forget  their  lowly  poverty-stricken  origin 

and  blot 
out  the 
memory  o f 
the  apple 
and  fig-leaf 
e p i s o d e. 
We  are 
now  reap- 
ing the  bit- 
ter fruits  of 
their  par- 
ental indulgence,  in  such  things  as  wars, 
race  suicide,  dress  reform,  and  embalmed 
canned  goods. 

WHY  should  a hen  have  any  better 
right  to  cease  her  daily  toil  while 
she’s  molting  than  a woman  has  giv- 
ing up  housework  when  she  decides  to  re- 
model her  winter  hat  or  darn  the  heels  of 
her  stockings?  Hens  have  too  much  their 
own  way  about  this  laying  business,  which 
makes  it  exasperatingly  inconvenient  and 
exceedingly  expensive  for  us  consumers. 
Labor  Unions  have  often  tried  our  patience. 
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hut  when  a low-down  brindle  hen  refuses 
to  lay  while  her  millinery  and  dressmaking 
is  under  way,  it’s  carrying  the  thing  a bit 
too  far  for  enjoyment,  and  if  she  declines 
to  arbitrate  the  matter  under  discussion,  her 
food  supply  should  be  cut  off  until  she 
comes  to  her  senses.  A hen  with  such  a 
disposition  isn’t  fit  for  fricasseel 

MONG  the  pests  of  a half  century  ago, 
the 
I ight- 
ning  -rod 
agent  stood 
high  in  the 
contempt  of 
human- 
kind  and, 
while  he 
and  his 
fake  light- 
n i n g con- 
doctors 
have  been 
a dead  is- 
s u c for 
nearly  the 
long  period  aforementioned,  science  has 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
matter  minutely  and  has  finally  placed  its 
O.  K.  upon  the  solemn  declaration  that 
the  heretofore  contemptible  rod  really  con- 
ducts lightning  to  earth  and  safeguards  the 
buildings  adorned  with  it,  thus  renewing  his 
license  to  mingle  once  again  in  good  and 
honest  society.  Will  not  some  one  come 
forward  to  assure  us  that  bunco  is  indis- 
pensable as  an  educational  feature?  Do  wc 
not  learn  by  its  indulgence  to  steer  shy 
of  it  in  the  future?  Well  then,  why  abolish 
bunco  and  favor  the  lightning  rod?  The 
lightning-rod  agent  and  the  bunco  stecrer 
were  once  synonyms,  but  the  intervention 


of  time  has  placed  each  of  the  foregoing 
individuals  in  a class  by  himself,  bedeck- 
ing the  one  with  scientific  glory  and  be- 
smirching the  other  with  hate  and  contempt. 
But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world,  so  what’s 
the  use! 

WHEN  a piece  of  new  state  road  is  put 
through  a rural  district  all  the  farm- 
ers of  the  locality  lay  aside  their 
farm  work 
and  take 
up  posi- 
tions for 
an  indefi- 
nite period 
where  their 
advice  will 
prove  of  the 
great- 
est  value  to 
the  builder. 
This  place 
is.of  course, 
right  under 
the  nose  of 
the  w o r k- 
mcn  immediately  interested  in  the  project. 
These  voluntary  barnacles  arc  jocularly 
termed  inspectors,  maivy  of  them  have  cal- 
louses on  the  hacks  of  their  bands  from 
sliding  them  in  and  out  of  their  pant's 
pockets.  You  will  often  find  four  of  these 
so-called  inspectors  to  each  workman. 
They  argue  with  the  civil  engineer  about 
his  grade  and  tell  the  boss  how  the  con- 
crete should  be  proportioned.  If  their  ideas 
are  not  adopted  they  wink  at  each  other 
and  slyly  whisper.  “Graft!”  If  a road  boss 
were  to  adopt  each  Individual’s  ideas,  he 
would  have  fourteen  kinds  of  road  in  one, 
so  he  simply  mutters  something  to  himself 
(which  would  not  look  well  in  print)  and 
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the  road 
build- 
ing pro- 
ceeds as 
o r i g i- 
nally  laid 
out.  The 
first  essen- 
tial move 
where  a state  road  is  contemplated  is  to 
send  the  fool  killer  ahead  before  any  ground 
is  broken. 

TO  induce  military  valor,  the  United 
States  might  emulate  the  customs  of 
our  European  neighbors  with  profit. 
In  our  land  all  a common  soldier  can  look 
forward  to  is  a moderate  pension — merely 
enough  to  sustain  life,  and,  aside  from  shin- 
ing on  his  country's  pay  roll,  he  and  his 
valiant  acts  are  soon  forgotten,  while  the 
European  soldier  is  given  an  Iron  Cross, 
or  some  other  decoration  in  accordance  with 
his  heroic  achievements  which  he  cannot 


cheap- 
est  solution 
of  the  pen- 
sion prob- 
lem and  I 
commend  it 
most  high- 
ly I 

The  most  worthless  appendage  to  a 
camp  outfit  is  the  drone  who  loves 
rest  and  despises  work.  He  is  most 
always  to  be  found  among  a crowd  of  "good 
Indians,”  however.  "Why,”  says  he,  "I 
thought  a man  went  camping  for  rest  and 
recuperation!"  But  suppose  we  all  rested 
and  recuperated,  would  there  not  be  a rum- 
bling in  the  pit  of  your  stomach  and  a 
gnawing  at  your  vitals?  Do  you  suppose 
that  you  can  help  yourself  to  the  bait  that 
others  obtained  by  the  precious  sweat  of 
their  noble  brows,  and  fish  to  your  lazy 
heart’s  content?  Then  expect  us  to  clean 
and  cook  your  catch  while  you  lay  prone 


-[Post  ovyicEK_ 

m mP 

I", 


spend  or  “hock/*  America  has  no  staple 
hgurehcad  to  inspire  its  soldiers  to  deeds  of 
valor.  Therefore,  the  American  soldier  wor- 
ships and  hghts  for  his  flag  only,  while  the 
foreigner  hghts  for  his  king  and  the  king’s 
family  and  their  family’s  family;  hence,  his 
decoration  becomes  a treasure  for  posterity 
to  gape  at  and  generations  to  gloat  over 
long  after  the  American's  allowance  has 
gone  up  in  “licker  and  tobaccy/’  Let  us 
look  at  this  matter  as  a business  proposi- 
tion. Cast-iron  crosses  cost  about  five 
cents  per  pound  (live  weight)  or  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  ton.  A ton  of  iron  crosses 
would  decorate  several  regiments  and  place 
all  men  on  an  equality.  It  would  he  the 


and  full-booted  upon  your  shakedown  await- 
ing the  toot  of  the  dinner  horn  to  summon 
you  to  grub?  The  sort  of  camping  you  have 
in  mind  you’ll  find  in  story  books.  Real 
camping  is  actual  work,  purposely  made  so 
that  a man  may  better  appreciate  his  home 
when  he  returns  to  it.  One  week  of  camp- 
ing is  a joy,  two  weeks  is  misery  and  three 
weeks  is — well,  it’s  what  Sherman  said  war 
was! 

SELF-CONCEIT  is  a dangerous  clement 
to  possess  in  unlimited  quantities,  be- 
cause it  is  liable  to  elevate  one  in  his 
own  estimation  to  such  lofty  heights  that 
an  inevitable  crash  to  earth  may  prove  so- 
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cially  fatal.  VVe  often  hear  country  folks 
remark  of  another,  “Poohl  He  never  no- 
ticed me  when  he  had  a plenty  morc'n  I 
did.  Now  he  can  just  lump  it,  for  I don’t 
know  him  neither!” — which  goes  to  show 
that  whatever  your  station  in  life  may  be, 
it  is  always  best  to  mix  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  your  people.  Superior  intellect,  when 
held  in  strict  reserve,  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated in  small  communities  where  it  is 
deemed  that  the  wag  of  a dog’s  tail  is 
much  better  than  the  snap  of  his  jaws. 

WHAT  must  be  the  vexation  of  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  serious 
study  of  oratory  and  never  get  a 
ghost  of  a chance  to  deliver  the  goods  in 
public!  Oratory  is  a fake  like  many  other 
alleged  gifts  which  require  constant  re- 
hearsal and  preparation  in  order  to  deceive 
an  audience  into  the  belief  that  the  clever 
thoughts  uttered  are  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustions of  an  unusually  large  and  well- 
developed  brain.  Not  so.  dear  reader.  It’s 
all  a sham,  superficially  and  otherwise.  The 
men  who  succeed  along  this  line  are  those 
who  practice  their  lessons  regularly  and 
painfully.  I have  witnessed  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  an  aggressive  young  lawyer  whom 
I used  to  hear  stamping  around  his  office 
behind  closed  doors,  summing  up  important 
cases  before  imaginary  juries,  expounding 
the  law  to  grave  but  imaginary  judges. 


cross-examining  imaginary  witnesses,  until 
the  Dutch  grocer  in  the  store  below  had 
to  pound  upon  the  ceiling  with  his  broom 
handle  for  order.  No  sireel  Professional 
orators  never  impress  me  seriously,  because 
I have  seen  how  they  are  made  and  how 
the  game  is  worked  on  the  unsophisticated 
listener. 

AifOUTH  once  came  to  me  with  a 
sample  of  his  poetry  and  rhyme  and 
said  that  he  needed  advice  to  finish 
him  as  a poet.  I thought  so  too  after  read- 
ing the  samples  submitted.  I happened  to 
have  a book  of  words  that  rhymed  to  which 
I frequently  refer,  so  I offered  it  to  him 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  furnish  the  needed 
advice.  He  said,  "My  words  seem  to  rhyme 
all  right  but  my  meter  is  off.”  "Well,”  said 
I,  "send  it  to  the  gas  house  and  have  them 
put  in  a new  one.”  "No,”  said  he,  "you 
don’t  understand.  My  lines  haven’t  the 
proper  time,  so  to  speak.”  "What  you  really 
need,”  said  I,  "is  a bass  drummer  to  beat 
time  for  you  while  you  write,  and  a snare 
drummer  to  tap  the  right  number  of  words 
for  each  line.”  I have  heard  that  he  has. 
since  absorbing  my  advice,  composed  some 
wonderful  stuff  which  has  been  set  to  music 
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for  the  fife  and  drum  corps.  It  pays  some- 
times to  seek  advice,  even  from  those  who 
know  nothing  about  the  subject,  which  in 
truth  was  my  case. 

OH  I When  I reflect  over  my  early  past 
and  contemplate  the  works  of  alleged 
art  which  I mercilessly  palmed  off  on 
a confiding  public,  I wonder  how  I ever 
escaped  lynching.  But  necessity  often 


Fishing  through  the  ke  will  soon  take 
the  place  of  golf  and  summer  highballs. 
It  is  a mode  of  recreation  which  re- 
quires very  little  or  no  skill  whatever.  An 
ax,  a snatch  hook,  and  a half  gallon  of 
“liquid  fire"  is  the  outfit  of  the  average  par- 
ticipant of  tjie  sport,  each  of  these  weapons 
having  its  particular  purpose  and  without 
which  no  great  measure  of  success  is  as- 
sured. 


drives  one  to  commit  desperate  deeds.  In 
a certain  city  near  New  York,  where  I was 
engaged  in  sign  painting,  I was  awarded 
the  job  of  painting  a canvas  of  vast  dimen- 
sions. My  subject  was  “Washington  Cross- 
ing the  Delaware.”  I have  often  wondered 
how  my  boss  could  ever  muster  the  nerve 
to  present  and  collect  the  bill  for  same 
from  a society  who  claimed  kinship  to  the 
lamented  George!  Such  classic  visages, 
such  forms  and  such  ice  were  never  seen 
before  nor  since,  and  I truly  believe  that 
if  Washington  could  have  been  aware  that 
I was  capable  of  such  a crime,  the  crossing 
of  the  Delaware  would  never  have  occurred. 

Many  who  point  out  the  way  to  success 
are  total  failures  themselves. 


Men  of  great  inventive  genius  have 
found  a remedy  for  absorbing  shocks, 
for  silencing  the  explosion  of  fire- 
arms, etc.,  but  has  ever  intellectual  mankind 
given  any  thought  to  muffling  the  crow  of 
the  fourteen  Shanghai  roosters  at  four 
A.  M.  in  our  neighborhood? 

I'VE  heard  of  mean  men,  but  the  fellow 
who  put  a time  clock  in  his  chicken  coop 
for  the  hens  to  punch  when  they  go  in 
to  lay  eggs  is  the  limit.  Of  course,  we  don't 
know  how  true  it  is,  but  his  neighbors  say 
he  did!  Some  persons  (and  “naming  no 
names,  no  offense  can  be  took")  disguise 
meanness  under  the  cloak  of  efficiency. 
They  “mean"  well,  all  right,  but  they  over- 
took the  human  equation. 
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AMERICA'S  supine 
complacency  in  the 
face  of  another  “Lu- 
sitania" outrage  is  the  de- 
spair of  the  more  red- 
blooded  of  our  editori. 

Have  we  become  so  lamb- 
like that  we  will  actually 
present  the  other  cheek 
to  be  smitten?  Or  have 
our  feelings  become  so  dulled  from  the 
atrocities  of  this  war  of  wars  that  the  loss 
of  a few  more  American  lives  at  sea  moves 
us  to  no  action?  The  sinking  of  the  “An- 
cona,” branded  by  the  British  press  as  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes  of  history, 
repudiated  by  the  more  conservative  Ger- 
man-American  press,  calls  for  something 
more  than  words  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, according  to  the  American  press. 


SOGfJtS.  In  Htw  York  Heiain 

■‘Oh,  never  mind ; you’ll  eoon  be  forgotten." 


There  was  a time,  we  are  reminded,  when 
American  blood  would  have  boiled  at  such 
an  outrage.  Why  do  we  hesitate  now,  we 
are  asked,  to  exhibit  the  same  firmness 
toward  Austria  as  we  exhibited  to  her  more 
powerful  ally,  Germany?  At  the  present 
writing  Austria  has  asked  for  more  time 
to  reply  to  our  perfunctory  inquiries. 
Probably,  as  one  cartoonist  suggests,  the 
children  of  the  “Ancona”  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten with  the  “Lusita- 
nia” children. 

One  must  agree  with 
the  Toronto  World  when 
it  declares  that  Americans 
have  had  during  this  war 
an  ample  opportunity  to 
prove  themselves  the  most 
long-suffering  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Says  Mr.  Ridder  in  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zei- 
tung:  "The  moral  loss  in- 

volved in  the  manner  in 
which  the  vessel  was  sunk 
so  overpoweringly  out- 
weighs the  military  ad- 
vantage that  we  are  over- 
inclined  to  hold  the  latter 
non-existent.  Such  acts  as 
the  destruction  of  the 
‘.\ncona’  do  the  govern- 
ments responsible  for 
them  no  moral  good  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.” 

“In  due  course  of  time," 
remarks  the  Louisville 
Times,  “explanation,  or 
apology  and  reparation 
will  be  asked  and  warning 
issued  not  to  do  it  again. 
If  that  warning  is  unheed- 
ed, there  are  plenty  more 
in  stock.  We  arc  a com- 
mercial people  with  no  de- 
sire for  war.  Wounded 
feelings  heal  in  time.  The 
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pocketbook  nerve  is  the 
most  sensitive." 

“Certainly,"  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  “we 
cannot,  and  doubtless  will 
not,  accept  without  re- 
monstrance or  action, 
from  feeble  and  insolvent 
Austria  an  invasion  of  our 
rights  and  an  insult  to  our 
national  honor  which  we 
resented  when  perpetrated 
by  rich  and  resourceful 
Germany." 

“Protracted  negotia- 
tions,” observes  the  Wich- 
ita Eagle,  "gain  nothing 
for  the  United  States  but 
the  thinly  veiled  contempt 
of  all  the  world." 


SMItKfTr,  New  York  Xtik9M 


“Yes,  we  shall  resort  to  n«od: 

red  tape  again,"  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
tells  us.  “We  shall  forward  gentle  remon- 
strances and  polite  requests  to  Austria  to 
desist.  We  shall  resort  to  red  tape  and  it 
will  become  entangled  with  the  same  old 
policy  of  ‘watchful  waiting,'  which  means 
nothing  else  than  timidity,  inaction,  and  a 
studied  effort  to  escape  all  definite  respon- 
sibility. . . . And  yet  the  President,  by 
his  own  words,  is  presumed  to  be  battling 
for  humanity  I” 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger; 

“There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
will  be  a wreck  on  the  President’s  ‘single 
track  mind.'  The  submarine  question  has 
never  been  settled.  The  murderer's  pledge 
not  to  murder  again  has  now  been  broken 
again.  Has  not  the  time  come  for  the 
United  States  to  take  her'  place  in  the 
ranks  of  civilization?” 

While  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
are  condemning  the  act  as  an  unparalleled 
atrocity,  rendered  even  more  inhuman  by 
the  bombardment  of  the  lifeboats  and  the 
Austrian  jeers  that  greeted  the  dying  pas- 
sengers, "Issues  and  Events,"  the  “Deutsch- 


"Por how  much  leu  1 bccuno  infamous!" 

land  ueber  alles”  newspaper,  comes  to  the 
support  of  the  submarine  commander  and 
lays  the  blame  on  the  head  of  the  "An- 
cona’s” captain.  We  read: 

"A  submarine  commander  in  warfare, 
owes  a responsibility  to  his  country  and  to 
the  men  under  him.  Their  position  in  a 
submarine  is  always  precarious.  When  they 
have  halted  a ship,  that  has  been  trying  to 
escape,  and  sending  out  frantic  wireless 
calls,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  on  niceties. 
If  the  ship  is  to  be  sunk  it  must  be  done 
expeditiously. 

"Germany  has  agreed  to  give  non-com- 
batants on  board  such  ships  time  to  leave 
in  safety  and  has  scrupulously  kept  her 
word.  But  in  the  same  measure  the  cap- 
tain of  a doomed  ship  owes  it  to  his  passen- 
gers to  get  them  off  quickly.  His  natural 
hope  is  that  help  will  arrive.  By  delaying 
disembarkation  he  increases  the  chance  that 
it  will.  And  if  it  does,  the  submarine  may 
be  forced  to  submerge  and  retire. 

"It  was  in  thus  delaying  the  disembarka- 
tion of  his  passengers  that  the  Ancona's 
captain  was  PERSONALLY  and  CRIM- 
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fore  be  carrying  munitions  in 
breach  of  international  law.  The 
Italians  are  a high-spirited  people, 
with  a strong  sense  of  humanity,  a 
deep  love  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  an  exceptional  tenderness  for 
women  and  for  little  children. 
Unless  we  mistake  them,  they  are 
not  likely  to  take  this  flagrant  in- 
jury and  insult  ‘lying  down,’  to  be 
appeased  by  such  hollow  and  flim- 
sy excuses  as  that  emanating  from 
Berlin,  or  to  be  satisfied  by  un- 
packing their  hearts  with  words. 
They  will  insist,  we  imagine,  on 
reparation  or  on  revenge,  whoever 
may  be  the  authors  of  this  whole- 
sale murder  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects. If  Germany  proves  to  be 
responsible  for  it,  she  could  not 
have  devised  an  act  better  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  resentment. 
Even  if  her  Austrian  accomplice 
has  but  copied  her  example  in 
drowning  innocent  civilians  by  the 
hundred,  they  may  well  consider 
INALLY  LIABLE.  His  action  forced  the  whether  they  will  continue  their  present 
undersea  boat  commander  to  fire  the  shots  attitude  towards  the  Power  who  brought 
to  hasten  the  work  and  it  was  the  noise  this  new  horror  into  the  warfare  of  civilized 

of  these  shots  that  caused  the  panic  in  States.  Whether  American  opinion  will  be 

which  many  lost  their  lives. 

"The  commander  of  the  subma- 
rine acted  within  his  rights  and 
under  all  the  customs  and  usages 
of  warfare  and  of  International 
law.” 

British  opinion  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  from  the  Lon- 
don Times: 

“The  destruction  of  the  Italian 
line*  Ancona  is  the  blackest  out- 
rage committed  at  sea  since  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  . . . 

“We  have  to  see  what  effect  this 
renewal  of  'frightfulncss'  in  its 
most  atrocious  and  most  dastardly 
form  will  have  upon  the  Italian 
people  and  upon  neutrals.  In  all 
respects  the  deed  is  as  indefensible 
as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 

Even  the  lying  pretext  invented  to 
colour  that  inhuman  act  cannot  be 
advanced  in  the  present  case.  Like 
the  Orduna,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Hesperian,  the  Ancona  was  out- 
ward bound,  and  could  not  there- 
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tRlL/iMD,  /i  Cpiyabtfs  DispMtcb 

It  Wu  AO  AuptriAn  Submarine 

moved  by  this  deliberate  repetition  of  the 
crime  which  at  first  moved  her  so  deeply 
we  cannot  pretend  to  surmise.  We 
can  hardly  anticipate  that  the  fate 
of  the  Ancona,  will  do  more  than 
the  fate  of  the  Lusitania,  the  Ar- 
abic, and  the  Hesperian.  The  Au- 
strians, doubtless,  know  as  well  as 
the  Germans  that,  months  before 
the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  President 
Wilson  warned  Germany  that  if 
her  war  vessels  destroyed  Ameri- 
can lives,  his  Government  would 
hold  her  to  'strict  accountability,' 
and  that  months  after  he  informed 
her  that  the  repetition  of  such  acts 
would  be  regarded  as  ‘deliberately 
unfriendly.'  But  they  also  know 
what  followed  these  dignified  an- 
nouncements, and  probably  they 
have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart.  At 
all  events,  this  latest  incident  in 
maritime  warfare  on  the  Teutonic 
model  ought  to  serve  as  a salutary 
comment  upon  Germany's  exultant 
congratulations  to  the  United 
States  over  their  last  Note  to  Eng- 
land.” 

Meanwhile,  the  "Lusitania”  mat- 
ter is  by  no  means  settled.  Ger- 
many has  offered  reparation  for 


the  American  lives  lost,  but  refuses 
to  apologize.  From  Washington 
comes  the  report  that  families 
which  lost  members  on  the  ill- 
fated  ship  have  been  approached 
by  German  emissaries  with  a pro- 
posal to  sign  a statement  that  they 
regard  the  British  government 
fully  as  liable  as  Germany  for  the 
killing  of  American  passengers.  In 
one  instance,  it  is  alleged,  a father 
and  mother  who  had  lost  a son  on 
the  liner  were  told  that  they  could 
name  the  amount  of  the  indemnity 
themselves  if  they  would  sign  the 
statement  holding  Great  Britain 
partly  responsible. 

Commenting  on  the  tendency  of 
the  American  people  to  forget  the 
“Lusitania,”  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune says; 

“There  was  a time  in  American 
history  when  the  spectacle  of  some 
scores  of  women  and  children, 
American  women  and  children 
among  them,  scattered  over  the  seas  by  a 
brutal  and  murderous  attack  by  a warship. 


A.  C.  ItACiY,  ta  Mppfreaf  Sfar 

HOW  GERMANY  KEEPS  HER  WORD 
German  Submarine  Commander:  “When  the  United  States 

hat  finished  its  correspondence  with  Austria  over  this,  we  will 
continue  to  work  under  the  Bulgarian  Bag. 
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their  helpless  hands  outstretched,  appealing 
not  to  nationality  but  to  humanity,  would 
have  moved  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  a wrath  and 
indignation  which  would  have  stirred  the 
whole  nation.  In  those  better  and  braver 
days  no  American  could  have  been  brought 
to  believe  that  in  later  years,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a massacre,  an  American  Ad- 
ministration would  wait  supine  and  com- 
plaisant, trusting  that  some  technical  pre- 
text might  absolve  it  from  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting American,  lives  or  putting  a final 
end  to  crimes  that  would  make  a red  Indian 
blush. 

"A  hundred  years  ago,  when  this  country 
was  weak  and  lacking  in  all  that  wealth, 
numbers,  national  greatness  could  provide 
to  strengthen  its  hand,  it  did  not  hesitate 
to  venture  on  a doubtful  war  to  perform 
the  first  duty  of  any  State.  How  would  it 
have  seemed  to  the  men  of  that  day  if  they 
had  been  told  that  a time  would  come  in 
the  history  of  their  country  when  American 
women  and  children  would  be  murdered 
upon  the  high  seas  by  a friendly  nation — 
God  save  the  mark! — that  the  massacre 
would  follow  a direct  and  explicit  warning 
by  the  United  States,  and  four  months  after 
the  crime  there  would  still  be  no  disavowal, 
no  apology,  not  even  so  much  as  a promise 
to  pay  the  poor  indemnity  which  is  the  sole 
reparation  possible.  (Indemnity  has  since 
been  offered.] 


"The  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
Lusitania  were  massacred  because  the  Ger- 
man Government  believed  that  the  Wilson 
Administration  did  not  intend  to  make  good 
its  brave  words  with  courageous  action. 
Out  of  pity  for  prospective  victims  the 
German  Embassy  in  this  country  warned 
those  who  were  planning  to  go  down  to  the 
sea  upon  the  Lusitania  that  they  would 
be  murdered.  They  were  murdered,  and 
the  best  that  their  own  country  could  do 
for  them  was  to  write  a note,  three  notes, 
magnificent  in  the  lofty  humanity  therein 
expressed  and  futile  in  |ffect  and  in  pur- 
pose. To  these  notes  Germany  made  only 
quibbling  answers,  letting  the  last  go  wholly 
unheeded  and  leaving  the  United  States  to 
mourn  its  murdered  dead  without  hope  of 
reparation. 

"Today,  after  the  Ancona  killing,  as  yes- 
terday, and  all  days  since  the  submarine 
blockade  began,  the  American  Government 
is  sitting  calmly  in  the  face  of  all  the  evi- 
dence that  is  mounting  of  a hideous  crime, 
for  which  no  technical  defence  is  a defence, 
eagerly,  hopefully,  watchfully  waiting  for 
some  pretext,  detail,  surface  circumstance 
which  may  excuse  it  from  taking  any  action. 
It  is  thinking  not  about  the  dead,  not  about 
the  future  perils  and  possibilities  for  Amer- 
ican women  and  children;  it  is  thinking  of 
the  best  way  to  escape  from  the  situation 
which  only  courage  could  face  and  only 
deep  and  sincere  patriotism  meet.” 
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Perhaps  He’ll  Have  an  Excuse,  After  All 


ANOTHER  "LUSITANIA”  CASE 
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ROGERS,  in  New  York  HtiaJd 

Conversations  Continue  Between  Count  von  Bemstorff  and  Secretary  Lansing  on  the 

“Lusitania  Incident” 


With  The  War  Poets 


EDITH  CAVELL 

Room  mid  the  martyrs  for  a deathless 
name! 

Till  yesterday,  in  her  how  few  could 
know 

Black  war’s  white  angel,  succoring  friend 
and  foe — 

Whose  pure  heart  harbored  neither  hate 
nor  blame 

When  Need  or  Pity  made  its  sovereign 
claim — 

Today  she  is  the  world! 

Its  poignant  woe, 

We  thought  had  been  outwept,  again  doth 
flow 

In  tenderest  tears  that  multiply  her  fame. 

Oh,  something  there  is  in  us,  yet,  more 
bright 

Than  Rouen's  hungry  flames  that  could 
consume 

Jeanne's  slender  limbs  but  not  her  spirit's 
might. 

Fate  still  has  noble  colors  in  her  loom. 
One  lonely  woman’s  courage  in  the  night 
Has  sealed  the  savage  Hohenzollerns’ 
doom  I 

— Robert  Underwood  Johnson  in  N .Y. 
Times. 


BALLADE  OF  ECONOMY 

Farewell,  farewell  to  savoury  fare. 
To  tempt  a morning  appetite; 

Fate  wears  a most  forbidding  air 
And  future  days  look  far  from  bright. 
The  food  that  once  1 thought  my  right 
Upon  my  board  no  more  is  seen; 

The  only  dainties  now  in  sight 
.Are  marmalade  and  margarine. 

In  happier  days  when  carking  care 
Was  yet  unable  to  affright. 

My  groaning  sideboard  used  to  bear 

Poached  eggs — a dream  in  chrome  and 
white. 

Crisp  bacon,  cut  in  rashers  slight. 

And  sausage  beautified  the  scene; 

But  all  these  joys  are  put  to  flight 
By  marmalade  and  margarine. 

And  since  I may  not  do  and  dare 
With  heroes  in  the  furious  fight. 

Nor  prove  my  manhood  over  there 
By  sitting  absolutely  tight, 

I will  be  merry,  here,  and  bright. 

As  I in  former  days  have  been 
And  lol  a song  I will  indite 
To  marmalade  and  margarine. 


THE  GOL  DARN  YANK 


They  may  talk  o’  Eagles  screamin’ 
And  the  glory  o’  the  Yank, 

But  of  scrap  he’s  never  dreamin,’ 
So  its  only  gol  darn  swank. 

He  guesses  some  each  morning, 

And  he  calculates  at  night; 

He’s  something  big  at  fawning 
When  the  dollars  are  in  sight. 

He’s  a crossbred  Dago  Yankee, 

A Noo  Yark  Port-a-gee, 

Right  smart  and  awful  swanky 
Since  the  old  men  spilled  the  tea. 

But  he  ain’t  done  no  shootin’ 

Since  the  Junkers  drowned  his  kids. 
And  folks  think  'e  wants  bootin’ 

Cos  he  held  his  hand  for  quids. 


He’s  a gol  darn. 

He’s  a gol  darn. 

But  ’e  ain’t  what  we  call  white. 

He’s  a gol  darn, 

He’s  a gol  darn. 

He’s  a gol  darn  Yankee  skite. 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 
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Envoy. 

Dear  wife,  our  bills  grow  rather  light. 
And  though  perchance  we  grow  more 
lean. 

See  what  we  save  with  every  bite 
Of  marmalade  and  margarine. 

— London  Evening  News. 


THE  AVENGERS 

She  was  a slender  little  thing. 

Her  ways  were  sweet  and  grave; 

She  toiled  ’mid  pain  and  suffering 
And  spent  herself  to  save. 

Her  country  held  her  dearest  thought. 

Yet,  in  compassion’s  name. 

When  stricken  enemies  were  brought. 

She  tended  them  the  same. 

They  killed  her  with  their  leaden  hail. 

She  died,  and  showed  us  how; 

Her  heart  was  big,  she  did  not  quail. 

Can  any  falter  now? 

— London  Express. 
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BALKAN  NURSERY  RHYMES 

WHAT  does  little  Ferdie  say 
In  his  tent  behind  the  fray? 

“I’m  afeared,”  says  little  Ferdie, 
“I  shall  lose  my  head  some  day.” 
Ferdie,  wait  a little  longer 
Till  the  hate  of  you  grows  stronger, 
And  your  nose  a little  longer — 

You  shall  lose  your  head  some  day. 

What  docs  little  Tino  say 
In  his  chamber,  Athens  way? 

“Let  me  off,”  says  little  Tino, 

“I  don’t  want  to  join  the  fray.” 

Tino,  what  of  Salonika? 

Though  his  fides  may  be  Gr.xca, 

For  the  sake  of  Salonika 
Tino  too  shall  join  the  fray. 

What  does  little  Mehmed  say 
In  his  harem,  far  from  gay? 

“Since  you  ask  me.  I was  thinking 
I should  like  to  run  away. 

Whether  England  knocks  me  silly, 

Or  I wipe  the  boots  of  Willy, 

I shall  end  by  looking  silly; 

I’m  a loser  cither  way.” 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 


THE  CROCODILES 

HEN  Wilhelm  heard  how  6rc  and 
sword 

Had  wrought  destruction  at  Lou- 
vain, 

He  did  not  blame  his  savage  horde 
For  innocents  most  foully  slain. 

But  though  by  conscience  quite  unchid. 

He  wept  to  hear  the  tale  of  woe, 

As  possibly  King  Herod  did 
Two  thousand  years  ago. 

So  when  the  “Zepp”  sails  overhead 
Her  captain  cannot  choose  but  weep 
To  think  of  women  stricken  dead 
And  children  murdered  in  their  sleep, 

.-\nd  all  his  rulhans,  as  they  mop 
Their  streaming  eyes,  forbear  to  cheer, 
For  Kultur  never  fails  to  drop 
With  every  bomb  a tear. 

Perchance  upon  some  future  day 
When  Kultur  has  been  stricken  low. 

We  may  be  able  to  repay 
Our  sweetly  sentimental  foe 


But  as  we  treat  each  high-placed  Hun 
According  to  his  guilty  share 
We,  knowing  well  what  he  has  done, 
Will  have  few  tears  to  spare! 

—-London  Evening  News. 


TO  FERDINAND,  ON  HIS  PROSPECTS 

Between  the  Turk,  your  country’s  an- 
cient foe. 

Whose  butchers  drank  her  blood  like 
steaming  wassail, 

And  him  of  Potsdam,  who,  if  matters  go 
Smoothly,  will  have  you  as  his  humble 
vassal, 

You  are  the  tertium  quid,  O Ferdinand, 
which 

Conspires  to  make  a most  repulsive  sand- 
wich. 

Here  stands  the  Moslem  with  his  brutal 
sword 

Still  red  and  reeking  with  Armenia’s 
slaughter; 

Here,  fresh  from  Belgium's  wastes,  the 
Christian  Lord, 

His  heart  unsated  by  the  wrongs  he 
wrought  her; 

And  you  between  them,  on  your  brother’s 
track, 

Sworn,  for  a bribe,  to  stick  him  in  the  back. 

Yet,  spite  of  such  a fellowship,  your  fate 
Won’t  be  a steady  round  of  beer  and  skit- 
tles; 

Old  friends  are  best;  and  love  that  turns 
to  hate 

Is  certain  to  acidulate  your  victuals; 

For  Russia,  whence  your  land  her  freedom 
drew, 

Will  show  that  she  who  made  can  break 
you  too. 

And  not  alone  that  bright  blade,  hung  o’er- 
head, 

Shall  dull  your  cheer  and  poison  all  you 
swallow; 

Uneasy  sits  the  alien  King  who’s  wed 
To  schemes  his  patriot  folk  are  loth  to 
follow; 

So  next  your  skin  (for  flannel  won’t  avail) 
You’d  better  wear  a steel-proof  shirt  of  mail. 
— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 
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THE  "CAPTAINS  AND  THE  KINGS”  ARRIVE 
Cue  o{  Enterprising  Canvassers  Waiting  Hopefully  outside  the  Office  of  the  Press  Censor 


VAGARIES  OF  THE  PRESS  CENSOR 

Why  His  Job  Is  an  Unpopular  One 


From  the  earliest  days  of  the  war  public 
indignation  against  the  withholding  of 
news  by  the  press  censors  has  been 
growing  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  publica- 
tion only  of  good  news,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  bad,  England,  it  is  claimed,  has 
been  given  a false  sense  of  security,  and 
many  critics  aver  that,  had  the  truth  been 
known,  voluntary  enlistments  would  have 
been  forthcoming  in  much  larger  numbers. 
Now  that  the  truth  has  begun  to  leak  out 
as  to  the  real  conditions  at  the  Dardanelles 
and  in  the  Balkans,  the  censors  have  had 
much  to  answer  for.  That  their  activities 
can  descend  to  the  inane  seems  evident 
from  the  revised  version  of  Kipling  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  inspired  censor.  According 
to  the  London  Daily  News,  a war  corre- 
spondent who  had  the  temerity  to  include 
in  his  dispatch  the  not  wholly  unknown 
lines; 

“The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart," 

found  that  they  had  been  made  to  read: 
ise 


"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

The  captains  . . . depart." 

Of  course,  as  the  censor  might  reason, 
since  there  were  no  kings,  how  could  they 
depart,  or  if  the  king  himself  was  there, 
his  movements  houldn't  have  been  adver- 
tised so  publicly. 

“If  the  censorship,  as  rumored,"  says  the 
News  editorially,  "is  maintained  for  some 
months  after  peace,  the  public  may  yet  be 
startled  to  hear  that  in  its  final  burst  of 
enthusiasm  it  sang, 'God  save  the  . . .1’” 

Lord  Selborne,  a member  of  the  cabinet, 
speaking  of  the  censorship  recently,  ob- 
served in  part: 

"The  censor  is  an  extremely  necessary 
and  important  person,  but  the  whole  object, 
and  the  only  legitimate  object,  of  the  cen- 
sorship is  to  prevent  news  getting  to  the 
enemy  which  might  be  of  use  to  him.  When 
a passage  is  excised  from  the  report  of  a 
newspaper-correspondent  which  describes 
how  tenaciously  and  bravely  the  Germans 
have  fought,  it  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
but  an  example  of  mischievous  stupidity." 
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BERT  THOMAS,  in  London  Opinion 
OLIVER  TWIST  AT  THE  WAR  OFFICE 
Oliver  Jofcn  Bull  Twist:  “I  want  a little  more — more  news  and  more  light  at  night.” 
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IhCK  W/UfTEir.  \»  Loados  DtUf  Ctapbk 

STRANGE! 

Asquith:  **Punny  thing ; he  doesn't  seem  quite  so  responsive 

as  he  might  be!" 


Commenting  on  this  speech,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  remarks: 

“There  have  been  many  vague  charges 
against  the  authorities  of  keeping  hack  un- 
favourable news  already  known  to  the  en- 
emy, and  thus  leading  the  public  into  a 
false  estimate  of  our  military  situation.  But 
Lord  Sclbornc’s  position  as  a Minister  gives 
criticism  of  this  kind  an  altogether  different 
weight  from  that  which  it  possesses  in  the 
mouth  of  the  ordinary  speaker  or  writer, 
and  his  words  are  so  explicit  that  their  un- 
pleasant impression  would  only  be 
deepened  by  ignoring  them.  He 
asks  how  often  it  has  happened 
that  the  loss  of  a German  trench, 
once  captured,  has  been  witheld 
from  publication,  and  how  often 
the  Censorship  has  announced  the 
number  of  guns  taken  by  us  from 
the  Germans,  and  at  the  same  time 
suppressed  the  mention  of  those 
lost  to  the  Germans  by  ourselves. 

If  this  manipulation  of  the  news 
has  been  going  on,  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  neglecting  its 
duty  in  not  pressing  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  facts. 

“We  would  fain  hope  that  Lord 
Sclborne  has  been  misinformed,  or 
has  misunderstood  the  facts,  for 
such  juggling  with  the  truth  would 
be  one  of  the  gravest  perversions 
of  which  the  Censorship  could  bo 


guilty.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion, in  such  instances,  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  enemy,  who  knows 
quite  well  what  guns  and  trenches 
arc  or  are  not  in  his  possession. 
The  only  purpose  of  suppressing 
information  in  the  circumstances 
suggested  by  Lord  Selborne  must 
be  to  withhold  knowledge  from 
(his  country  and  make  the  public 
imagine  their  affairs  to  be  in  a bet- 
ter position  than  they  were.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  gives 
a few  examples  of  blundering  press 
censorship,  and  hints  that  the  cen- 
sors are  not  altogether  honest: 
“When,  for  instance,  the  officer 
commanding  a German  submarine 
describes  in  the  German  press 
how  he  voyaged  through  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Dardanelles  and 
torpedoed  two  British  battleships, 
why  should  not  his  account  be  reprinted  in 
the  British  press?  Would  its  appearance 
there  tell  the  Germans  anything?  All  the 
rest  of  the  world  knows  of  it;  why  not  the 
British  also,  whose  ships  it  concerns? 
Then  again,  the  censorship  has  apparently 
decided  never  to  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  a piece  of  news  has  already  appeared 
in  the  neutral  press,  which  is  of  course 
open  to  our  enemies.  The  impression  has 
grown  up  that  the  censorship  is  concerned 
. . . with  hiding  disagreeable  new'S.” 
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HAROma,  In  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Gaggad  and  Cloaked 


Dkjiri^ix!  by  C:00 


The  Native  Hog  and  His  Habits 


^ — • • ■ ■ - I 

A LOST  CARTOONIST 

Or  a Romance  of  the  Palmettoes 

' ' ^ 


1^  YSTERY  turrouads— ««  the  police  reporter*  like  to  My — the  dieapMarance  in  the  Florida  jungle* 
^*1  of  a cartoonist  who  might  have  had  a brilliant  career  before  him.  For  certain  reasona  he  mutt  be 
known  to  reader*  of  thi*  article  aa  "Pete.**  HU  exiatence  came  to  light  in  a rather  aingular  manner. 

With  raaor*back  hogs,  a boon’  dawg,  and  a trick  mule  as  hia  sole  companioni,  Pete  desired  to 
preserve  one  link  with  the  world  without.  Accordingly  he  subscribed  for  Cartoons  llagaiine  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  pay  hU  subscription  when  he  sold  his  eggs.  Several  months  passed  without 
hearing  from  Pete,  and  the  business  manager  rather  unfeelingly  cut  him  off.  It  is  not  from  Pete 
himself,  but  through  a cartoonist  friend  of  his  that  the  story  of  the  “Lost  Cartoonist’*  reached  the  editor. 

It  U a priae  hard-tuck  story,  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  aketchee  and  illegible  notes  scribbled 
by  the  author.  Yet  there  is  in  it  a certain  rin/t  of  pathos  that  at  least  touched  the  heart  of  the  editor. 
It  remains  only  to  be  added  that  Pete  will  continue  on  the  aubscription  list  whether  he  sells  any  eggs  or 
not.  The  following  U from  Pete’s  diary: 


IHAV’^E  the  corn  gathered  and  the 
hogs  now  '‘on  peanutSp”  but  they 
won’t  stay  in  the  field — always  hang- 
ing around  the  shack.  Consequently,  llcas 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Putting  hogs 
on  peanuts  is  a sort  of  fattening  or  finish- 
ing off  process.  However,  the  cholera  is 
liable  to  step  in  before  summer  is  over, 
and  apply  quicker  methods.  I was  just 
thinking  of  the  few  old  pets  1 had  to  drag 
out  and  burn  last  season.  Yes,  I gave  them 
lye,  lime,  lard,  sulphur,  creosote,  and  car- 
bolic copperas  according  to  directions,  but 
their  copperosity  didn't  seem  to  sagash- 
crate. 

Guess  ril  have  to  join  the  hogs  on  nuts 
myself  pretty  soon  if  times  don’t  get  better. 
I’ve  subsisted  through  the  summer  prin- 
cipally on  gopher  mulligan,  but  now  can 
take  a peck  of  corn  over  to  the  mill  and 
have  it  ground  into  grits  or  meal.  Corn 
bread  and  syrup  ain’t  bad,  but  throughout 
the  year  three  times  per  diem  gets  monot- 
onous. Sweet  potatoes  are  now  coming 
in  season.  Sweet  potatoes,  corn  bread,  and 
sowbelly  form  a triple  entente. 
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THEY’VE  got  pretty  good  coffee  at 
the  Four  Corners  store  now.  A 
dozen  eggs  will  get  a can.  Speak- 
ing of  eggs,  they  haven't  been  no  price  at 
all  this  summer.  Last  summer  for  a couple 
of  days  you  could  get  two  bits’  worth  of 
sugar,  fifteen  cents’  worth  of  grits,  a sack 
of  Durham  with  the  papers,  and  a box  of 
matches  for  a dozen  eggs.  But  this  sum- 
mer I drove  to  the  county  seat  on  business 
and  took  along  five  dozen  eggs.  Peddled 
’em  all  over  town  without  luck.  Finally 
a bartender  offered  me  a pint  of  Shaw's 
malt  for  the  five  dozen.  That’s  a deuce  of 
a town  anyway.  I used  to  feci  friendly  to- 
ward it,  and  wished  it  well.  But  now  I'm 
sore  on  it. 

I’ve  seen  a hard-working  farmer  haul 
a two-horse  load  of  watermelons  fifteen 
miles,  and  after  driving  all  around  town, 
sell  ’em  for  a jitney  apiece  to  the  niggers. 
Another  farmer  was  going  about  here  with 
five  or  six  pie  tins  trying  to  raise  fifteen  or 
twenty  cents.  There  was  a big  discussion 
at  the  Four  Corners  the  other  day  on  what 
a flollar  looked  like 
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‘‘H«U  on  the  {arm." 
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A LOST  CARTOONIST 


The  roof  leaks,  and  1 had  to  get  up 
last  night  and  pull  the  bed  from 
under  a drip.  Also  a rat  annoyed 
me  somewhere.  It  got  fastened  up  in  the 
little  $2.00  dresser,  and  continued  to  gnaw 
and  gnaw  until  1 lit  a lantern  and  let  it 
out.  ...  I haven't  worn  socks  now  in 
a long  time,  nor  a Derby,  nor  a stiff  collar. 
I have  scarcely  talked  to  a girl  or  female  in 
six  years. 

A fellow  brought  a bobtail  sow  over  the 
other  day,  but  she  turned  out  to  be  a gate 
opener,  I kept  her  a few  days,  and  one 
night  she  opened  the  gate  into  the  yard 
where  I had  been  shelling  corn,  rooted  up 
over  a barrel  of  shelled  corn,  and  had  to 
let  all  the  other  hogs  in,  too.  They  ate  up 
about  three  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and 
the  bobtail  sow  ate  eleven  chickens  one 
afternoon  while  I was  away. 

Times  are  so  hard  now  I seldom  go  to 
the  county  seat.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mule  I have  is  so  blamed  scared  of  autos 
that  I have  a runaway,  kicking  spree,  or 
something,  every  time  I go.  . . . The 

other  night  the  puppy  died,  and  eggs 
dropped  down  to  fifteen  cents  a dozen  the 
day  following,  I butchered  three  fine  sows 
I had  been  saving  for  brood  sows,  and  took 
the  hams  and  shoulders  to  the  county  seat 
to  put  in  storage.  I find  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  visit  the  county  seat  and  get  hack 
these  fifteen  miles  without  a mishap,  ami 
this  trip  was  no  exception.  The  wagon 
broke  down  a few  miles  out,  and  I had  to 
walk  to  town  and  get  another.  Got  hack 


exhausted  about  2 A.  M.  Had  to  cook  up 
the  livers,  heads,  feet,  backbones,  etc.,  and 
I’ve  eaten  so  much  fresh  pork  since  return- 
ing, to  keep  it  from  spoiling,  that  I’m  down 
sick. 

I’VE  seen  better  days — decidedly.  Every 
known  bug,  insect,  and  fungus  thrives 
down  here,  calling  for  continuous 
use  of  insecticide,  Bordeaux  mixture,  lime, 
sulphur,  Paris  green,  and  quinine.  Flics 
by  day;  mosquitoes  in  clouds  by  night. 
The  climate  is  beautiful,  but  there  are  so 
blame  many  other  things  down  here  to 
enjoy  it.  I had  a chill  the  other  day,  and 
fever  along  with  it.  Not  much  poetry  about 
chills  and  fever  and  a coated  tongue,  espe- 
cially when  the  thermometer  tries  to  run 
up  a score  of  one  hundred  and  five. 

Nothing  on  the  bill  of  fare  but  a stale 
loaf  of  bread  (brought  from  the  county  scat 
last  Saturday)  and  a strong  piece  of  white 
salt  side  pork.  Generally  speaking,  farming 
ain’t  what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be.  At  the 
present  writing  I stand  about  $2,000  in  the 
hole  on  ten  acres  alone.  As  I have  four 
such  tracts,  multiply  $2,000  by  4 and  get 
the  result. 

There’s  a widow  teaching  school  up  the 
country  a few  miles  from  here  that  I hear 
wants  to  marry.  You  know  how  I hate 
to  dress  up,  but  I guess  I’ll  put  on  a clean 
collar,  anyway,  as  soon  as  things  get  set- 
tled, and  make  her  a visit.  She’s  got  a 
child  and  a flat  nose,  but  gels  $40  a month. 
I’m  going  up  next  Sunday. 


Getting  the  Dishes  Cleaned  Up 
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The  Lo«t  Cartoonilt  and  Hit  Dog 


WAR  CARTOONS  ON  POST  CARDS  WHICH 


Islam  Will  Be  Mistress  of  Her 
Owm  Hout« 


At  the  Employment  Office 


IN  every  European  country  now  engaged  in  war  a flood 
of  patriotic  post  cards  has  been  produced,  and  a col- 
lector might  well  gratify  his  ambitions  by  securing 
complete  sets  of  these  souvenirs.  They  would  make  rather 
an  interesting  collection.  It  is  during  war  times  that  the 
cartoon  comes  into  its  own.  Cartoons  are  shown  in  every 
shop  window,  and  are  hawked  about  the  streets  for  a 
penny. 

The  post  cards  reproduced  on  these  pages  are  from 
Italy.  The  censorship  which  discouraged  the  cartoonist’s 
art  during  the  days  of  Italy's  neutrality  has  been  lifted, 
and  every  possible  phase  of  the  great  adventure  is  por- 
trayed in  caricature.  The  work  is  not  artistic,  but  it  ap- 
peals to  the  people.  Its  object  is  to  excite  their  patriotism 
by  symbolizing  victory,  or  to  enrage  them  against  the 
enemy  by  picturing  the  foe  as  a brute  or  a clown.  Thus 
we  see  Emperor  Wilhelm  as  a pig,  or  in  exile  with  Francis 
Joseph,  looking  for  employment.  The  aged  Austrian 
emperor  appears  in  the  form  of  a death's  head,  or  in  a 
barber  shop  waiting  for  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  strop 
his  razor. 

The  Italian's  love  for  his  native  opera  is  seen  in  many 
of  these  cartoon  post  cards  based  on  excerpts  from  Italian 
opera.  Victor  Emmanuel  as  Rosina  in  “The  Barber  of 
Seville”  sings;  “I  am  kind,  but  if  you  cross  me  I can  sting 
like  a viper.”  The  kaiser  in  the  role  of  Othello,  in  Verdi’s 
opera  of  that  name,  declaims.  “War  with  its  flashes  ol 


Unite.  Proletarians! 


*’UntU  1 wring  the  neck  of  that  cock  I can't  sleep.”  He  Who  Has  the  Harder  Head  VvUl  Win 
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SHOW  THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  ITALY 


l '■^htning  and  thunder  will  make  me  master  of  the  wrorld.” 

Russia, -Germany  and  Austria  play  a scene  from  Verdi's 
"Bal  Masque,"  the  central  powers  being  shown  in  full 
flight  with  Russia  in  pursuit,  and  singing,  "Fly,  fly  by  the 
horrid  way;  1 hear  just  now  some  pitiless  feet."  And  in 
"Boheme,"  the  German  emperor  from  a distance  sees,  "dur- 
ing the  foggy  days  Paris  with  its  smoking  chimneys.” 

The  two  enemy  kaisers  are  placed  by  the  cartoonist  in 
the  most  embarrassing  positions.  We  see  Wilhelm  seated 
on  the  point  of  his  helmet,  holding  the  world  on  his  head, 
and  exclaiming  in  the  words  of  Archimedes  that  if  he 
had  a "point"  or  fulcrum,  for  his  lever,  he  could  move 
the  earth.  In  another  cartoon  Francis  Joseph  is  repre- 
sented caught  in  the  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and  cry- 
ing out  to  Wilhelm,  just  ahead  of  him,  "Oh,  my  Wilhelm, 
I am  dying.”  "It  is  nothing,"  replies  the  other.  “Leave 
things  to  me  with  the  help  of  the  good  God." 

In  still  another,  entitled  “The  Race  for  Victory,"  Fran 
cis  Joseph  appears  to  have  come  a cropper.  He  has  hit 
the  ground  with  no  gentle  impact,  while  his  steed  turns 
to  regard  him  quizzically.  "Well,  never  mind,"  observes 
the  emperor,  "I  intend  to  get  up — some  day." 

Ridicule  of  the  kaiser  for  his  ambitions  to  eat  his  1914 
Christmas  dinner  in  Paris  is  invariably  “sure  fire."  The 
German  monarch  is  seen  generally  eating  crow  on  the 
desolate  field  of  battle,  while  the  major  Homo  of  the 
Paris  hotel  still  waits  for  him. 


Paris  Dispatch  Berlin  Dispatch 


*T  am  kind,  but  . . . can  sting 
like  a viper." 


“War  . . . will  make  me  master 
of  the  world." 
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Homer  Croy’s 
Fan  tan  Party 


As  Recorded  by  the  Historian  of  the  New  York  World 


The  only  person  to  wear  a Tuxedo  on 
the  occasion  of  Honest  Homer  Croy’s 
fancy  fantan  party  was  Harold  Web- 
ster, who  on  ordinary  occasions  runs  mostly 
to  serges  and  tweeds.  Webster  had  read 
somewhere  that  at  Monte  Carlo  and  such 
places  it  was  proper  form  to  dress  de  rigeur, 
but  he  didn’t  have  that  kind  of  a suit,  so 
after  fussing  around  in  the  clothes  press 
he  finally  put  on  the  Tuxedo. 

In  one  sense  the  fantan  party  was  a big 
success.  In  another  sense  it  was  an  awful 
Hivver.  Educated  in  fantan  at  Macao,  where 
the  concession  is  said  to  be  worth  a mil- 
lion dollars,  all  of  which  must  be  made  out 
of  the  customers,  Croy  expected  to  cover 
expenses  and  have  something  left  over  for 
a ton  of  coal,  but  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  daring  and  cleverness  of  the 
men  he  had  invited  to  sit  in  and  be  trimmed. 
It  was  his  own  fault.  Look  over  these 
names  and  you  can  sec  for  yourself  that 
Croy  hadn’t  a chance. 

The  names: 

Earl  Derr  Biggers,  author  of  “Seven  Keys 
to  Baldpate”  and  “The  Skeleton  Key  to 
Fantan.” 

Reginald  E.  Looker,  war  correspondent 
when  there’s  a good  war  in  sight  and  for 
peace  and  plenty  at  odd  times. 

Harold  Webster,  who  in  the  first  ten  min- 
utes at  the  gaming  table  had  the  thrill 
which  comes  once  in  a lifetime. 

Fred  Splitstone,  one  of  the  thinking  class, 
who  edits  by  day  and  games  by  night. 

Ernest  Fuhr,  artist,  who  spent  an  hour 
with  his  laundryman  before  setting  out  for 
Croy’s  spider  web. 

Harry  Maule,  who  once  made  an  exposi 
of  Oriental  gambling. 

Alfred  Maurer,  the  French  painter,  and 
Ray  Rohn,  Vice  President  of  the  Kelly 
Pool  League  of  Gramercy  Park. 

To  reach  the  Croy  net  and  balk  the  police 
the  guests  rode  thither  in  darkened  limou- 
sines. A Chinaman  was  stationed  at  the  cor- 
ner nearest  to  Croy’s,  and  as  the  machines 
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arrived  he  gave  a small  laundry  ticket  to 
each  person,  which  gained  for  him  admis- 
sion. The  idea  was  to  shut  out  profes- 
sionals. 

Mr.  Croy’s  outfit  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  of  any  in  town.  He  says  it  is 
perfectly  on  the  level.  That  is  why  he  has 
come  to  be  known  in  fantan  circles  as  Hon- 
est Homer. 

The  fantan  apartment  was  fitted  up  with 
every  evidence  of  thrift.  The  furniture  was 
mostly  of  the  Ming  period.  Punk  sputtered 
in  jars  in  the  corners  of  the  room  and 
mingled  with  the  atmosphere  until  it  was 
heavy  and  soporific.  This  is  a favorite 
trick  at  fantan  games.  Decanters  of  pink 
rice  wine  were  on  the  sideboard. 

Honest  Homer,  dressed  in  a mandarin’s 
coat  and  skull-cap,  formed  a receiving  line 
at  the  door  and  greeted  his  visitors  with 
a line  of  Yangtse  Kiang  stuff,  the  better 
to  prepare  them  for  the  slaughter. 

Poor  chap  I He  didn’t  know  his  people. 

At  the  sound  of  a gong  an  attendant  en- 
tered with  half  a bushel  of  Chinese  cash, 
which  is  a coin  with  a square  hole  in  it  and 
worth  about  a nickel  a pint.  Honest  Homer 
took  his  place  behind  the  fantan  layout  and 
play  began. 

According  to  the  rules  obtaining  at 
Macao,  with  which  Croy  believed  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar,  a dealer  at  fantan 
should  from  the  start  insidiously  lure  the 
players  by  false  hopes  until  finally  they 
wager  peck  after  peck  of  cash  and,  o’er- 
whelmed  by  losses,  go  home  with  their 
pockets  inside  out. 

.At  the  first  play  Ray  Rohn,  by  a daring 
coup  and  a chop  stick,  drew  to  his  side  of 
the  table  three  gills  of  cash,  but  it  didn’t 
show  on  his  face.  He  was  as  free  from 
emotion  as  he  is  during  a bout  at  Kelly 
pool. 

As  the  night  wore  on  and  smoking  punk 
began  to  get  in  its  dastardly  work,  caution 
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gave  way  to  recklessness,  and  the  calm 
and  calculating  dealer  adopted  the  insinuat- 
ing tactics  of  the  Portuguese  at  Macao. 

Generally  speaking,  insinuating  tactics 
would  go  under  such  conditions,  but  what 
hope  is  there  when  such  men  as  Diggers 
and  Fuhr  are  at  a session?  None  whatever. 

During  an  intermission,  and  while  shrimp, 
rice  cakes  and  lichee  nuts,  but  no  police 
warrants,  were  being  served,  the  sporting 
element  agreed  that  if  it  were  possible  by 
fair  or  punk  means  the  Croy  deposits  should 
be  converted  into  a liability. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  are  too  sad 
to  relate.  Honest  Homer  did  his  very  best. 
He  sought  by  all  the  arts  known  to  tlte 
Oriental  experts  to  take  the  visitors  into 
camp,  but  it  was  impossible.  The  nearest 
he  got  was  when  the  Rohn  tortoise-shell 
eyeglasses  were  on  the  table  to  cover  a 
play.  Luck  was  with  the  glasses.  Rohn 
got  another  pint  of  cash  and  his  glasses 
back. 

.At  midnight  when  the  policeman  on  the 
Croy  beat  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  block 
the  fantan  winnings  were  carried  out  to  the 
limousines. 

‘*We've  had  a nice  time/'  chorused  the 
N isitors. 


HIDDEN  HEROES 


A LED  his  men  to  glorious  death 

'Gainst  foes  who  numbered  five  to 
• one: 

He  cheered  them  with  his  latest  breath — 
"For  England,  lads,  our  bit  we’ve  done” 
His  deed  was  honoured  in  this  sort — 
"Official:  Nothing  to  report.” 


B.  served  his  gun  'mid  storms  of  shell 
Where  all  around  dead  gunners  lay — 
Alone  he  faced  that  raging  hell 
Until  his  life-blood  ebbed  away; 

His  country’s  thanks  were  written  short — 
"Official:  Nothing  to  report.” 


C.  having  fought  through  peril  dire 
Till  cover  he’d  contrived  to  win. 
Dashed  back  into  the  zone  of  fire 
To  fetch  a wounded  comrade  in; 
His  act  this  recognition  brought— 
"Official:  Nothing  to  report.” 


That  phrase,  O Censor,  if  you  please. 

Your  reconsideration  claims; 

Who  gains  by  hiding  things  like  these? 

And  why  suppress  our  heroes’  names? 
Where  men  such  noble  deeds  have  wrought 
Can’t  you  find  something  to  report? 

— The  Passing  Show.  London. 


The  Fantan  Party  as  seen  by  Herb  Roth 

Prom  left  to  richt:  Ed  Splitttonc.  Ernie  Fuhr,  Alfred  Maurer,  Ray  Rohn,  Henry  Maule,  Earl  Derr 

Bicgera,  Homer  Croy,  Reainal  Earle  Looker,  H.  T.  Webster. 
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Grown-ups  as  well  as  children  will 
welcome  the  new  VoIIand  edition  of 
the  immortal  Mother  Goose.  One  of 
he  prettiest  of  the  holiday  books  of  the 
season,  this  Mother  Goose  is  edited  by 
Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  and  illustrated  in 
colors  by  Frederick  Richardson. 

The  charm  of  these  nursery  rhymes  per- 
sists despite,  or  probably  because  of,  their 
age,  and  the  collection  is  not  only  a bril- 
liant work  of  art,  but  a literary  compilation 
that  deserves  a notice  in  itself.  The  pref- 
ace contains  the  best  available  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  jingles,  many  of 
which  come  down  to  us  in  their  present 
form  touched  by  the  hand  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. 

“It  is  useless,”  says  the  editor  in  the 
thoughtfully-written  foreword,  "to  explain 


the  charm  of  these  nonsense  melodies. 

“No  mother  can  tell  us  the  magic  of 
the  spell  which  seems  to  be  cast  over 
her  restless  baby  as  she  croons  to  it 
a Mother  Goose  lullaby.  No  primary 
teacher  quite  understands  why  the  mere 
repetition  or  singing  of  a Mother  Goose 
jingle  will  transform  her  listless,  inattentive 
class  into  one  all  eagerness  and  attention. 
But  mother  and  teacher  agree  that  the  best 
of  these  verses  have  an  even  more  potent 
influence  than  that  of  innocently  diverting 
or  entertaining  the  child. 

“The  healthy  moral,  so  subtly  suggested 
in  many  of  the  rhymes,  is  unconsciously 
absorbed  by  the  child’s  receptive  mind, 
helping  him  to  make  his  own  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  bravery  and 
cowardice,  generosity  and  selfishness." 


“The  terror  of  invasion  is  so  great  that  the  children  of  the  rich  are  sent  into  the 
parks  under  military  escort.” 

Prom  **The  McMages  of  Schmidt,  the  Spy,”  by  Alfred  Leete,  London  Opinion. 
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‘ToyUnd  looked  like  an  old-fashioned  crazy  quilt.' 

From  Angel  Child  In  Toyland." 
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Leaders  of  London  Opinion  have 
chuckled  over  Alfred  Leete’s  series  of 
pictures,  “Schmidt,  the  German  Spy, 
and  his  Messages  to  Berlin."  The  first  of 
the  series  appeared  at  the  time  when  Lon- 
don's most  popular  indoor  amusement  was 
“spy  hunting,”  and  as  a contribution  to  the 
humor  of  the  war,  the  drawings  won  in- 
stant recognition.  There  is  something  of 
the  touch  of  “Hansi,"  the  Alsatian  cartoon- 
ist, in  these  pictures;  Schmidt,  the  spy,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  a sort  of  cousin  to  Professor 
Knatschke.  The  drawings  are  now  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 

GAMMA’S  ANGEL  CHILD,"  whom 
iVI  Ross  draws  every  Sunday 

for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  taken 
a visit  to  Toyland,  and  the  visit,  one  is  sure, 
will  interest  every  girl  and  boy.  The  story 
is  by  Marie  Christine  Sadler,  and  it  begins, 
as  most  good  stories  do,  on  a rainy  day. 

Esther — that  is  the  “Angel  Child’s"  name, 
has  left  her  dolls  and  toys  out  in  the  rain. 
In  drying  them  out  before  the  Are  she 
notices  that  the  toy  elephant  grows  larger 
and  larger  until  Anally  he  is  big  enough  to 
take  her  on  his  back,  and  make  the  journey 
over  the  rainbow  to  Toyland. 

Toyland,  when  Esther  arrives  there,  re- 
minds her  of  an  old-fashioned  crazy  quilt 
of  many  colors.  There  she  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  tin  soldiers.  King  Noah 


and  his  wife,  Jack-in-the-Box,  and  the 
Jumping  Jack;  goes  through  a story  book; 
inspects  Doll  Town,  and  has  a number  of 
other  thrilling  adventures.  The  story  is 
published  by  Rand,  McNally  Co.  Mr.  Ross' 
illustrations  will  be  recognized  by  all  his 
juvenile  admirers. 

Kin  HUBBARD,  whose  reputation  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  Indiana,  con- 
tributes to  the  holiday  bookshelf  “Abe 
Martin’s  Sayings  and  Sketches."  Of  more 
than  ephemeral  value  is  Abe  Martin’s  phi- 
losophy, and  this  collection  of  Brown 
County  wit  and  wisdom  is  a permanent 
addition  to  American  humor. 

Of  the  Tired  Business  Man  .Abe  has  to 
say: 

“There  seems  t’  be  somolhin'  peculiar 
about  th’  weariness  brought  about  by  th’ 
exigencies  o’  business  that  absolutely  re- 
fuses t’  respond  t’  th’  time  honored  anti- 
dotes of  yisterday,  sich  as  th’  solitude  o’ 
th’  woods,  or  a trip  t’  Atlantic  City.  . . . 
Whether  the  tired  business  man’s  condi- 
tion is  brought  about  by  countin'  money 
or  by  worryin’  over  some  sudden  prank  o’ 
a competitor,  or  a stretch  o'  unseasonable 
weather,  th’  fact  remains  that  he  gits  tired 
an’  that  nothin’  seems  t’  be  able  t’  yank 
him  out  o’  his  lethargy  an’  brighten  him 
up  but  a stage  full  o’  half  naked,  over  de- 
veloped Amazons  cavortin’  before  th’  foot- 
lights an’  galavantin’  in  th’  audience." 


Mwar,  In  SI.  J«<pt  Heirs. Press 

He  Hes  Him  Well  In  Hand,  However 
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Daffy-down-dilly  is  now  come  to  town 

WitK  a petticoat  ^recn  and  a bright  yellow  gown. 


Daffy  Down  Dilly 
Prom  Vollaad’t  “Mothtr  Gooic.*' 
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BERRYMAN  AND  THE  TEDDY  BEAR 

The  foUowinff  sketch  of  Clifford  K.  Berrymen,  car- 
toonist ol  the  Washingtoo  Star,  speared  recently  in 
the  LouitviUe  CourieroJournaL  llie  writer  ia  Daisy 
Pitihugb  Ayres. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Berryman  is  the  originator  of  the 
immortal  Teddy  bear.  The  bear  is  his 
emblem  and  insignia.  The  saucy  little  beast 
that  he  has  popularized  all  over  the  world 
peeps  out  irrelevantly  in  many  of  his  bright 
cartoons.  The  tittle  familiar  bear  upon  his 
hind  legs  appears  embossed  on  Mr.  Berr^> 
man’s  stationery.  It  is  incorporated  in 
drawings  that  he  sends  his  friends  and  often 
on  the  place  cards  that  he  is  angelic  enough 
to  decorate  for  his  wife’s  luncheons  and 
dinners. 

When  the  man  that  made  the  bear  famous 
wants  an  engagement  with  his  august  ocu- 
list with  whom  other  people  find  difficulty 
in  securing  an  audience,  he  merely  dashes 
off  a little  bear  upon  a post  card  with  a 
question  mark  beside  it.  and  the  great  man 
at  once  makes  a date  with  the  man  as  great. 

The  well-known  cartoonist,  philanthropi- 
cally  disposed,  has  drawn  many  thousands 
of  little  bears  and  drawn  many  audiences, 
too,  in  delivering  delightful  hundreds  of 
“chalk  talks’’  for  charity.  Mr.  Berryman  is 
as  eloquent  almost  with  tongue  as  with  his 
pencil.  The  war  sufferers  have  been  con- 
stant beneficiaries  of  his  talents  at  public 
entertainments. 

Nor  are  the  artistic  and  forensic  abilities 
of  the  family  confined  to  the  older  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Berryman  has  a little  son,  a boy 
of  12,  who  is  following  promptly  in  the  foot- 
prints and  the  finger  marks  of  his  distin- 
guished sire. 

Young  James  is  a worthy  chip  of  the  an- 
cestral block.  He  does  Teddy  bears  and 
chalk  talks,  too. 

Before  school  was  out  this  summer  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Berryman,  all  “unbeknown”  to 
their  young  hopeful,  stepped  into  the  Friday 
afternoon  exercises  of  the  grade,  of  which 
Berryman  fils  figured  on  the  programme. 
Proud  and  amused  were  the  intruding  par- 
ents to  see  the  confidence  with  which  the 
youngster,  in  unconscious  imitation  of  his 
father,  walked  to  the  blackboard  and  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  a little  running  fire  of 
apt  comment  on  things  in  general,  with 
swift  sketches  with  his  chalk.  His  admiring 
classmates  howled  with  joy  at  the  boy's 
clever  portraiture  of  President  Wilson, 
W.  J.  Bryan  and  Col.  Roosevelt  and  others 
of  the  world’s  celebrities. 


CLUBB  FORCES  THE  ISSUE 

A CARTOONIST  who  did  not  wait  for 
campaign  issues,  but  who  made  the 
issues  with  his  cartoons  is  John  Scott 
Clubb,  of  the  Rochester  Herald.  In  the  re- 
cent municipal  elections  in  Rochester  polit- 
ical leaders  admitted  freely  the  influence  of 
his  cartoons.  Although  his  party  lost, 
Clubb’s  work,  it  is  said,  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

He  centered  his  drawings  about  two  char- 
acters, “Uncle"  George  Aldridge,  G.  O. 
P.  State  Committeeman,  and  admitted 
“boss”  of  the  city  machine,  and  Mayor 
Edgerton,  Republican  candidate  for  reeleC- 
tion.  So  earnestly  did  Clubb  lampoon  these 
partners,  and  so  effective  was  his  satire, 
that  the  Democratic-Progressive  committee 
printed  10,000  copies  of  a booklet  contain- 
ing the  cartoons,  the  supply  of  which  was 
soon  exhausted. 

The  cartoonist  is  country-bred,  and  still 
retains  his  love  of  rustic  ways.  His  home, 
which  was  designed  by  himself  and  artist 
friends,  contains  a unique  workroom,  a 
replica  of  a farmhouse  kitchen,  furnished  to 
the  minutest  detail  with  fidelity  to  the  orig- 
inal. With  its  rag  rugs,  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  horn  lanterns,  and  golden  corn  hung 
from  the  rafters,  every  corner  of  the  room 
is  redolent  of  old-fashioned  country  life  and 
comfort. 

Clubb  is  never  so  happy  as  when  w’orking 
in  the  garden  with  overalls  and  garden 
tools.  His  love  of  the  bucolic  is  reflected 
in  many  of  his  drawings,  which  have  won 
for  him  hundreds  of  country  admirers.  One 
day  he  drew  a cartoon  in  which  a milkman 
was  seen  seated  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
cow.  The  flood  of  protests  from  his  farmer 
friends  amounted  almost  to  a deluge. 


The  older  of  the  two  children  of  the  house 
of  Berryman,  Miss  Florence,  is  a pretty  girl 
in  the  early  teens,  with  the  sweet  courtesy 
of  manner  of  dead  and  gone  generations, 
and  as  great  a talent  for  music  as  her  father 
and  brother  have  for  drawing  things.  She 
performed  Mendelssohn’s  difficult  Rondo 
Capriccioso  with  finished  technique  when 
she  was  only  twelve. 

Mrs.  Berryman  is  president  of  the  Cultus 
Club,  that  well-known  organization  of 
brainy  women.  She  was  a Washington  girl. 

Before  Mr.  Berryman’s  rise  to  fame  he 
was  the  special  protege  of  Senator  Jo  Black- 
burn, who  admired  the  budding  talents  of 
the  Woodford  county  boy, 
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DARLISQ,  in  Ocs  Moines  Register  and  Ltader 


Diyi:  - «.  by  Google 


WUhing  You  All  a Merry  Christmas 
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USING  A McCUTCHEON  CARTOON 

John  T.  McCutcheon's  cartoon  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  picturing  the  lad  whose 
mother  did  not  raise  her  boy  to  be  a 
soldier,  has  been  used  as  a recruiting  poster 


The  Ltd  Whose  Mother  Did  Not  Raise  Her  Boy  to 
Be  a Soldier 

A cartoon  used  as  a recruiting  poster  by  the  “oili 
Irifaiilry,  New  York  National  Guard. 

by  till!  Si!yi*nty-First  Infantry,  New  York 
National  Guard.  Under  a reproduction  of 
the  cartoon  is  the  following  announcement; 

SEVENTY-FIRST  INFANTRY,  N.  fi.,  N.  Y. 

wants  a limited  nunihcr  of  the  other  kind  of 
young  men;  the  kind  with  red 
blood  in  their  veins. 

ARMORY,  THIRTY-FOURTH  ST.  A PARK  AVE. 
Headquarters  nights  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
Drop  in  and  talk  it  over. 

Mr.  McCutcheon  is  now  in  the  Balkans 
for  the  Tribune. 


CARTOONS  AND  CAPITALISTS 
“Turning  over  the  leaves  of  a socialist 
paper,”  writes  Carolyn  Vance,  in  the  New 
Orleans  State,  ‘T  came  upon  the  caricature 
of  a ‘typical  capitalist.'  Some  day  1 am 
going  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  and  tell 
him  that  his  staff  artist  is  slipping  some- 
thing over  on  him.  It's  all  wrong.  . . . 

You  know  the  creature  of  the  cartoons.  He 
is  usually  pictured  sitting,  huge  and  un- 
wieldy, glaring  at  an  emaciated  workman. 
He  doesn't  look  as  if  he  had  the  strength  to 
deal  a hand  at  cards.” 

Miss  Vance,  who  is  something  of  a car- 
toonist herself,  to  prove  her  point,  looked 
up  some  “typical  capitalists”  on  the  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange.  She  concludes: 
“A  true  picture  of  the  capitalist  would  be 
hard  to  draw.  He  would  have  to  be  both 
fat  and  thin;  both  jovial  and  taciturn.” 


BRINK  DROPS  INTO  VERSE 

Friends  of  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  cartoonist,  have  learned 
not  to  be  surprised  at  anything  he  does. 
Nature  endowed  him  with  a number  of 
gifts,  including  a fine  tenor  voice,  and  the 
ability  to  write.  It  is  not  often,  however, 
that  Brink  drops  into  poetry,  but  some 
verses  over  his  signature  that  headed  the 
"Mail  Chute”  column  of  the  Mail  the  other 
day  reveal  him  in  an  altogether  new  light. 
Rather  gruesome  vcrse.s— but  licrc  they  arc: 
A GREAT  LAKES  BALLAD 
Just  out  a wavs  from  Sarnia — 

A half  a mile  or  more — 

There’s  a little  island  lyin’ 

And  the  Minnie  D is  plyin’ 

Past  the  little  pier 
A-pointin’  out  from  shore. 

It’s  here  my  Island  Mary  lives 
An'  stands  out  on  the  pier, 

Her  dress  all  white  and  flyin’ 

A-lookin’  out  an'  tryin’ 

To  rcco’nizc  and  hail  me 

When  I sails  my  cat  up  near. 

I never  liked  her  skipper. 

An’  swore  I never  would: 

.\  fairly  decent  chap  he  was  . . . 

But  I could  never  go  him.  'cause 
.\-sailin’  out  hc*d  beat  too  close 
To  where  my  Mary  stood. 

Somehow  I knowed  he  loved  her; 

1 mighta  known  before; 

He'd  keep  the  kids  a-sailin’, 

A-tcndin’  sheet  and  bailin’ 

An  'him  just  sctlin’  watchin' 

Somethin'  white  along  the  shore. 

An'  when  I seen  him  landin' 

The  sweat  conic  out  on  me. 

'Twas  then  1 swore  I’d  drown  'im 
With  his  British  flag  around  'ini. 

So  thcre’d  be  no  Union  Jackie 
Oil  the  schooner  Minnie  1). 

I seen  my  cliance  an’  done  it — 

I hone  Gawd  didn’t  sec. 

They  found  his  body  floatin' 

All  soft  an’  blue  and  bloatin’. 

Tlio  papers  called  it  accident — 

That’s  near  enough  for  me. 


STATION  MASTER  CARTOONIST 
A station  master  doubtless  has  many  op- 
portunities for  observing  human  nature,  but 
there  are  few  station  masters  who  can  put 
their  observations  into  concrete  form.  An 
exception  is  Charles  Black,  the  “man  in 
gray'*  at  the  Southern  Pacific  station  at 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Mr.  Black,  who  cherished 
boyhood  ambitions  to  become  a cartoonist, 
now  occupies  his  spare  time  drawing  carica- 
tures of  prominent  persons  of  his  city.  Tra- 
veling men,  policemen,  and  railroad  men  are 
among  his  favorite  subjects. 
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EXHIBITS  WAR  CARTOONS 

War  cartoons  from  European  papers  were 
exhibited  recently  by  Prof.  Roland  G.  Usher 
in  the  Washington  University  auditorium, 
St.  Louis.  In  the  course  of  an  address  which 
accompanied  the  exhibit  Professor  Usher 
said  that  the  cartoonist’s  art  in  Europe  was 
a generation  behind  the  same  art  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  European  cartoons,  he  declared, 
were  drawn  down  to  the  comprehension  of 
those  who  cannot  read.  War  cartoons,  the 
speaker  argued,  were  intended  by  editors  to 
please  their  readers  by  coinciding  with  the 
ideas  the  latter  already  had  formed.  Thus, 
all  the  cartoonist  had  to  do,  he  said,  was  to 
cheer  the  people  up  by  depicting  to  them 
the  stupidity  of  their  enemies,  or  to  anger 
them  by  portraying  the  barbarism  of  the 
enemy. 


Harold  Heaton,  formerly  cartoonist  of 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  has  been  teaching 
dramatics  to  certain  Chicago  north-shore 
society  persons.  Mr.  Heaton  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extended  Chautauqua  tour 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  which  re- 
minded him,  he  said,  of  his  barnstorming 
days  as  an  actor. 


A BROOKLYN  PRODIGY 

A nine  days’  wonder  just  now  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y„  is  Frank  Martin,  a 13-year-old 
cartoonist,  who  promises  to  become  an- 
other Bud  Fisher.  The  New  York  Herald, 
in  appreciation  of  the  lad's  cleverness,  pub- 
lishes a sketch  of  his  representing  a recep- 
tion to  the  Herald  "funny  folks.” 

Frank  says  that  he  would  rather  draw 
pictures  than  study.  "The  only  hit  I make 
at  school,”  he  says,  "is  at  Christmas  time. 


Sixteenth  Century  Peace  Crank 
A cartoon  reproduced  by  the  New  York  Herald 
from  a volume  published  in  Paris  in  15^,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Walker,  of  New  York. 


when  I draw  Santa  Clauses  and  reindeers 
on  the  blackboard.  At  other  times  I am 
not  popular  with  the  teacher.” 


Reception  of  the  New  York  Herald  Funny  Men 
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FITZ  AS  A MODELER 

D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  whose  cartoons  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  have  placed  him 
within  so  short  a time  in  the  cartoonist's 
Hall  of  Fame,  has  been  experimenting  in  a 
new  held.  Fitz  has  ambitions  to  become  a 


Candelabra — By  Fitzpatrick 


second  Phidias,  and  to  that  end  has  modeled 
a group  of  figures  which  was  among  the 
attractions  at  the  recent  newspaper  artists’ 
exhibition  at  the  St.  Louis  Press  Club.  Two 
rather  mournful  figures  of  a tramp,  huddling 
for  warmth  against  a brick  wall,  were  con- 
ventionalized in  a pair  of  book  ends.  Fitz's 
masterpiece,  however,  shown  herewith,  was 
a candlestick  design  in  w'hich  a charming, 
semidraped  female  figure  is  seen.  “They 
are  my  first  attempts,’*  writes  the  artist,  “so 
go  easy  on  them.” 


An  exhibition  of  English  recruiting  post- 
ers has  been  opened  at  the  Hohcnzollern 
Kunstgewcrbehaiis  in  Berlin.  The  proceeds 
will  be  given  to  the  home  for  airmen  estab- 
lished by  the  German  aerial  league. 


The  Associated  Illustrators  and  Central 
Art  League  of  New  York  have  opened 
studios  in  the  McCarthy  building  in  Syra- 
cuse. 


Cartoons  of  the  British  Tommy  by  the 
artists  of  Kladderadatsch,  and  other  Ger- 
man periodicals,  are  being  used  as  targets 
in  Bavaria  for  shooting  practice. 


WHERE  WILDERNESS  IS  PARADISE 

Writing  from  the  New  York  Globe,  H.  T. 
Webster,  cartoonist-in-chief  for  that  pal- 
ladium, says  that  he  has  returned  saiely 
from  Kaquette  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks, 
where  he  got  a taste  of  millionaire  camp 
life,  and  that  he  never  expects  to  see  such 
a fancy  place  again.  There  were  electric 
lights,  bowling  alleys,  billiard  tables,  a 
shooting  gallery,  a power  boat,  and  a hydro- 
plane. As  for  birds,  Web  says  that  he  saw 
two,  and  managed  to  bag  one.  He  also 
caught  one  bass.  Deer  were  plentiful, 
though,  he  adds,  and  one  of  the  party  shot 
a fine  buck. 

\V  hilc  in  the  mountain  camp,  the  author 
of  “Boyhood  Thrills”  was  introduced  to  a 
new  kind  of  thrill — faiitan,  played  not  with 
cards,  but  wdth  Chinese  cash.  Anyone,  says 
Web,  will  become  a lantan  fan,  once  he  has 
played  the  game.  Herb  Roth  made  several 
caricatures  of  the  gamesters. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CARTOONING 

.An  illustrated  lecture  on  “Caricature  and 
Cartoons”  was . given  recently  before  the 
rhursday  Morning  Club  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
hy  .Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Mr.  Howe  sketched  the  history  of 

iiolitical  cartooning  in  its  earlier  stages  in 
England  and  France,  and  traced  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  art  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States.  He  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  achievements  of  Thomas  Nast. 
particularly  Nast's  fight  against  the  Twce<l 
ring. 


SUSNtfCU,  /r  Cucfimar;  Ttmes-Srar 


In  the  Stone-Bruise  Age 

One  of  Bushnell's  new  '*kid“  cartoons.  His  series, 
“In  the  Stone-Bniise  Affe.*'  is  winning  him  new 
friends. 
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Pnse-Wwning  Potter.  “The  Immigreni  m America.* 
by  Adol|>h  Preidler 

WINS  POSTER  PRIZE 


Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney’s  $100  prize 
(or  the  best  poster  on  the  subject  of  ‘The 
Immigrant  in  America,"  has  been  won  by 
Adolph  Triedler,  of  New  York,  who  has 
made  a name  for  himself  by  his  remarkable 
poster  designs.  Mr.  Triedler  is  a member 
of  the  Art  Students’  League. 


FAMOUS  SAYINGS 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  been  depict- 
ing in  cartoon  American  history  as  it  would 
be  if  interpreted  in  terms  of  present-day 
currency  in  politics. 

The  first  cartoon  represented  George 
Washington  refusing  command  of  the  con- 
tinental army  because  he  was  “too  proud 
to  fight;’’  and  other  subjects  are: 

Patrick  Henry  delivering  his  famous 
speech:  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  ‘strict 
accountability.”’  , . _ ,,, 

Benjamin  Franklin  informing  George  111 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
for  home  consumption  only. 

General  Grant  writing  his  memorable 
dispatch:  “I  intend  to  talk  it  out  on  this 

line  if  it  takes  all  summer.” 


WEED  IN  A SHASHUP 

Clive  R.  Weed,  cartoonist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger,  and  Mrs.  Weed 
were  painfully  injured  recently  when  the 
automobile  in  which  they  were  riding  col- 
lided with  a telegraph  pole  near  their  home 
at  Fox  Chase.  Mrs.  Weed  was  thrown 
through  the  windshield,  and  badly  cut  and 
bruised.  Mr.  Weed  managed  to  remain  in 
the  car.  His  injuries  were  less  serious. 


HARDING’S  VERSES  AND  THEIR 
ANSWER 

Nelson  Harding,  cartoonist  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  recently  penned  some  verses  in 
his  newspaper  that  appear  to  have  got 
under  the  skin  of  some  of  our  good  hyphen- 
ated Americans.  "Issues  and  Events,”  a 
weekly  newspaper  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  explaining  the  German  viewpoint,  re- 
prints Mr.  Harding’s  verses,  and  then 
answers  them.  Thus: 

KRUPPODILE  TEARS 
"I  weep  for  France,”  the  Kaiser  said. 

“I  deeply  sympathize.” 

With  sobs  and  tears  he  sorted  out 
Shells  of  the  largest  size. 

Holding  his  pocket  handkerchief 
Before  his  streaming  eyes.  — N.  H. 

"HYPHENATED-NEUTRALITY”  TEARS 
“We  pray  for  peace,”  some  Yankees  say. 

"We  deeply  sympathize.” 

"With  sobs  and  tears,”  they’re  sending  out 
Shells  of  the  largest  size 
Direct,  or  via  Canada, 

To  England,  France  and  Russia; 

To  Russia,  butcher  of  not  few. 

My  dear  "N.  H.,”  what  right  have  you 
To  hypocrit — i — c — i — z — e? 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  has 
presented  Billy  Sunday,  the  evangelist,  with 
a framed  cartoon  drawn  by  C.  H.  Sykes  of 
that  paper.  The  cartoon,  entitled  "Safety 
First,”  pictures  Satan  fleeing  before  the 
announcement  of  Sunday’s  revival. 


CIU60.  in  ffacAesfer  Mttald 


CeorKc  (State  Committeeman  Aldridge):  “Don’t 

get  seared.  HI : It’a  only  me.’’  . . , , , , . . 

Hi  (Mayor  Edgerton) : “Gosh I I thought  it  might 
be  those  research  fellows  coming  again.” 

One  of  Clubb’s  cartoon  bombs  in  the  recent  Koch- 
eater  municipal  campaign. 
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**Gott  Strafe  England!" 

, “t  Austrian  post  card.  A conception  which  the  London  Daily 

Mail  thinks  superior  to  most  German  representations. 

ONLY  A WOODEN  BLOCK 

IT  was  only  a wooden  block,  and  yet.  if  it 
had  been  the  relic  of  a saint,  it  couldn't 
have  attracted  more  ardent  groups  of 
devotees.  It  was  the  original  block  of  Tom 
Nast’s  Tweed  cartoon  that  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  fight  against  the 
New  York  ring.  The  block,  its  surface  en- 
graved with  a figure  of  a heavy  man,  bow- 
ing obsequiously,  with  one  hand 
between  the  folds  ot  Ins  coat, 
formed  part  of  the  November  ex- 
hibition held  by  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Graphic  Arts  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Club,  New  York. 

In  the  same  case  was  to  be  seen 
a small  volume  illustrated  with 
woodcuts  by  Nast,  and  entitled 
"The  Fight  in  Miss  Europea’s 
School;  Showing  How  the  Ger- 
man Boy  Thrashed  the  French 
Boy.  and  How  the  English  Boy 
Looked  On."  The  cartoons  were 
inspired  by  the  Franco-German 
war. 

Another  interesting  Nast  exhibit 
consisted  of  a wooden  block  bear- 
ing an  unfinished  cartoon.  It  was 
drawn  at  a time  when  there  was 
much  mystery  as  to  whom  Grant 
would  pick  for  his  cabinet.  It 
shows  Grant  shaking  seven  cats 
out  of  a bag.  each  cat  completelj; 
drawn  except  for  the  head.  The 
artist  sent  the  block  into  Grant’s 
private  office,  with  a request  that 
the  president  complete  it.  Grant 
laughed  heartily,  but  he  refused  to 
identify  the  cats  that  were  "out  of 
the  bag.” 


UNCOMMON  CEN- 
SORSHIP 

American  cartoons  on 
Russia’s  reverses  evident- 
ly are  not  popular  in  the 
land  of  the  Little  Father. 
The  Literary  Digest  prinls 
in  a recent  issue  censored 
portions  of  its  pages  from 
a July  number  that  had 
the  misfortune  to  reach 
the  empire  of  Russia. 
Thus,  a cartoon  by  Sykes, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Even- 
ing Ledger,  showing  the 
Russian  bear  being  eject- 
ed from  the  door  of  Aus- 
tria. comes  back  com- 
pletely blotted  out,  as 
docs  also  one  of  Nelson 
Harding’s  Brooklyn  Eagle 
cartoons,  which  represents 
Bruin  as  rather  short  of 
ammunition. 

."It  must  be  frankly  admitted,"  says  the 
editor,  “that  the  cartoons  arc  not  altogether 
calculated  to  fill  the  heart  of  a tender- 
skinned  censor  with  joy.  . . . It  is  a 
bit  disquieting,  however,  to  feel  that  one’s 
editorial  efforts  are  of  such  a character  that 
a great  Empire  of  17.i.000,000  must  be  pro- 
tected from  them." 


AmericAn  Ambulance  Workers  at  the  Front 


Fiom  a sketch  made  "Somewhere  in  France"  by  Robert 
Minor,  of  the  New  York  Calf. 
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DE  BECK'S  NEW  COMICS 


NOT  UNETHICAL 


WILL  DE  BECK,  formerly  cartoonist 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times, 
has  removed  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Chicago,  where  he  is  portraying  for  the 
Adams  syndi- 
cate the  ad- 
ventures of 
two  comic 
char  acters 
whom  he  has 
named  “Finn 
an'  Haddie." 
So  favorable 
has  been  the 
reception  of 
this  feature 
that  Mr.  De 
Beck  is  look- 
ing forward  to 
a life  of  lux- 
ury. During 
his  spare  time 
he  intends  to 
study  at  the 
Chicago  r t 
Institute.  He 
has  furnished 
an  apartment 
near  the  lake 
on  the  north 
side.  One  of 
Finn  an'  Had- 
die's  adven- 
tures is  por- 
trayed here- 
with. 


WUl  De  Beck 


H.  H.  Play- 
ford.  cartoon- 
ist of  the  Jo- 
hannesburg 
(South  Afri- 
ca) Post,  is 
planning  to 
make  the  United  States  his  permanent 
home.  Prior  to  his  South  African  connec- 
tion Mr.  Play  ford  lived  in  London,  where 
his  work  appeared  in  many  of  the  British 
illustrated  newspapers  and  weeklies. 

He  will  leave  soon  for  America. 


According  to  a decision  recently  ren- 
dered by  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  professional  ethics  for  a phy- 
sician to  permit  himself  to  be  cartooned. 
This  was  the  verdict  given  after  hours  of 
deliberation  following  charges  preferred  by 
certain  Virginia  physicians  against  Dr. 
George  Ben  Johnson,  of  Richmond. 


THE  SECRET'S  OUT 

H.  Mitchell  is  one  of  New  York's  fore- 
most artists  and  H.  T.  Webster  is  likewise 
a leading  cartoonist.  They  spend  their 
vacations  together  in  the  Adirondacks,  bor- 
row each  other’s  cigars  and  show  other 
traits  of  untrammeled  friendship. 

This  period  of  chumminess  has  extended 
over  several  years  and  in  that  time  neither 
has  known  the  other's  first  name.  When 
the  subject  is  ever  brought  up  they  have 
shown  such  a natural  skittishness  that  they 
quickly  veered  to  other  topics. 

The  other  night,  however,  both  attended 
a banquet.  The  toastmaster — an  uncouth 
person  with  no  regard  for  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities—called  upon  “Harold  Mitchell’’  to 
speak.  Webster  almost  fell  off  his  seat  with 
joy  until  a little  later  the  toastmaster  called 
upon  "Harold  Webster.” 

Neither  refers  to  the  incident  for  it  seems 
that  they  had  often  discussed  with  CTeat 
vehemence  how  they  hated  the  name  Har- 
old.— Passaic  (N.  J.)  News. 


Hal  Eyre,  cartoonist  of  the  Sydney  (Aus- 
tralia) Telegraph,  writes  that  he  has  been 
in  the  thick  of  a hot  political  campaign,  and 
that  cartoons  on  international  subjects  have 
been  sidetracked. 


The  body  of  Phil  Porter,  the  young  Chi- 
cago cartoonist,  who  had  been  missing  for 
several  months,  was  found  recently  on  the 
shore  of  Twin  Island,  near  Morris,  111.,  by 
two  hunters.  Identification  was  made  by 
Miss  Annette  Styles,  Mr.  Porter’s  fiancee. 
The  bodv  had  lain  in  the  water  for  a long 
time,  and  was  scarcely  recognizable.  How 
he  met  his  death  is  a mystery. 


Pinn  an’  Haddi,  Da  Beck*!  New  Comic  Charactera,  Meet  with  an  Adventure 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


THE  FE/iUE  WAS  WORTH  IT 

Like  most  great  artists.  Frank  Brangwyn, 
of  London,  whose  recruiting  posters  have 
induced  many  a young  Britisher  to  join 
the  colors,  and  whose  panels  at  the  San 
Francisco  exposition  have  won  him  thou* 
sands  of  American  admirers,  had  hard  sled* 
ding  in  his  younger  days.  On  one  occasion 
he  made  an  effort  to  raise  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  ten  pounds  on  one  of  his  pic- 
tures. The  dealer  looked  at  it  and  made  an 
offer  of  ten  shillings.  The  artist  replied  in- 
dignantly that  the  frame  alone  was  worth 
that  much.  am  aware  of  that,’*  replied 
the  dealer;  "that  is  what  I’m  buying.” 


Lewis  C.  Gregg,  cartoonist  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  has  opened  an  art  school  in 
Atlanta  where  he  will  give  special  attention 
to  newspaper  and  cartoon  work.  Mr.  Gregg 
is  a member  of  the  Art  Students’  League 
of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  leading  car- 
toonists of  the  South. 


Dayton  (Ohio)  friends  of  W.  A.  Rogers, 
the  New  York  Herald  cartoonist,  recall 
that  as  a boy  he  worked  in  his  brother’s 
paper  mill  in  the  Ohio  city. 


Jack  Casey,  former  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  newspaper  cartoonist,  who  was 
reported  missing  after  the  fighting  in  the 
Champagne  district,  and  believed  to  have 
been  killed,  has  reached  Chalons,  where  he 
has  been  sent  to  the  hospital  suffering  from 
a foot  wound. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.dgar  A.  Schilder  announce 
the  arrival  of  a baby  girl.  Mr.  Scbildcr, 
formerly  cartoonist  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette,  is  now  with  the  Inter- 
national Syndicate  of  Baltimore. 


NO  TIME  TO  BOAST 

Like  the  person  who  cried  out  ungram- 
matically, "1  WILL  drown]  Nobody  shall 
save  mel’’  was  the  Kentuckian  in  Fontaine 
Fox's  latest  story.  Fox  says  that  he  was 
swimming  in  the  Ohio  River  near  Louis- 
ville last  summer  when  he  saw  a man  leap 
from  a skiff  in  midstream.  He  sank  two  or 
three  times,  and  came  up  sputtering.  "1 
can’t  swiml”  he  gasped.  The  companion 
of  the  victim,  who  had  remained  in  the  boat, 
watched  the  unfortunate  with  languid  in- 
terest. "Well,”  he  finally  drawled,  "if  you 
can’t  swim,  this  is  a fine  time  to  be  bragging 
alioiit  it." 


FROM  SPORTS  TO  BOOZE 

Thomas  Docrc.  formerly  sports  cartoon- 
ist for  the  Philadelphia  Times  and  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler,  and  more  recently  associated 
with  R.  O.  Evans  in  the  publication  of  a 
cartoon  book  in  Baltimore,  is  now  drawing 
a daily  cartoon  for  Dr.  W.  E.  Biederwolf, 
the  evangelist.  He  is  at  present  in  York, 
Pa.,  where  he  is  waging  a cartoon  fight 
against  the  liquor  traffic. 


Bert  Levy,  creator  of  the  "Samuel  and 
Sylcnz"  series  of  comics,  has  voluntarily 
surrendered  a salary  of  $12.0(X)  a year,  anil 
paid  $2,2(X)  to  be  released  from  his  contract, 
rather  than  continue  the  series  which  hr 
found  was  offensive  to  his  fellow  Jews. 


"Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.’’  the  comic 
series  by  Arthur  G.  Momand  ("Pop")  has 
been  filmed  by  an  eastern  moving-picture 
concern.  Mr.  Momand  was  on  the  art  staff 
of  the  New  York  World,  and  later  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram,  before  going 
abroad  to  study. 
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Perhaps  Some  Day  They'll  Simplify  the  Process 


“PERSIA”  TRAGEDY  BRINGS  CRISIS  NEAR 


JUST  as  the  United  States  was  begin 
ning  to  congratulate  itself  over  the  sat- 
isfactory results  of  the  “Ancona"  con- 
troversy, another  tragedy,  the  sinking  of 
the  P.  ami  O.  liner,  “Persia,"  in  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  afternoon  of  December  30 
brought  the  nation  again  face  to  face  with  a 
European  crisis. 

At  this  writing  the  nationality  of  the 
“diver"  that  torpedoed,  apparently  without 
warning,  an  unresisting  passenger  ship,  is 
unknown.  It  is  this  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  submarine  that  has  left  President 
Wilson  groping  in  the  dark. 

The  American  press,  for  the  most  part, 
urges  patience  until  the  facts  are  known. 
We  do  not  wish  to  t>e  drawn  into  a war  with 
the  central  powers  of  Europe,  and  yet,  the 
sinking  uf  this  liner  with  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  clearly  comes  up  to  Mr.  Wilson’s 
recent  definition  of  a ileliberately  unfriendly 
act. 

Yet  it  is  diflicult  to  helicvc  that  this  is 
Austria's  real  answer  to  tlie  “Ancona"  mite. 
The  tension,  we  helieved,  was  over,  .'\ustria 
has  concurred  in  the  principle  that  "enemy 
private  vessels,  so  far  as  they  do  not  fly  or 
offer  resistance,  shall  not  he  destroyed  l>c- 
fore  the  persons  aboard  are  secured."  It 
was  understood  that  "the  sacred  command- 
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nients  of  humanity  must  also  be  observed 
in  war."  Indemnity  was  otfered  for  the 
.American  lives  lost,  and  the  commander 
of  the  U-boat  was  to  liavc  been  punisbed. 

This  complete  <li.savowal  of  the  act,  fol- 
lowing I’resident  Wilson’s  sharp  note,  call- 
ing tlic  Austro-Hungarian  guvernment  to 
account  for  its  “wanton  slaughter,"  made  it 
seem  as  if  anotlicr  crisis  had  been  safely 
passed,  and  as  if  the  rights  of  Americans 
on  the  liigh  seas  would  in  ibc  future  be 
re-sjiectei!. 

Now  tile  “Persia"  lias  been  sunk  with  a 
loss  of  life  approximating  200.  Robert  X. 
McXccIy,  the  .American  consul  to  Aden,  is 
among  the  dead,  and  wliilc  there  can  he 
no  <lifTcrence  l>etween  the  life  of  an  oflicial 
and  that  of  a private  citizen,  it  must  ]>c  re 
memhered  that  (ierman  oflicials  who  have 
been  sent  back  to  tbeir  liomc  countries  from 
America  have  liccn  given  safe  conduct  by 
the  courtesy  of  England. 

While  England  is  asking  “What  will  the 
United  States  do?"  the  president  is  prepar- 
ing to  deal  personally  with  the  impending 
crisis,  and  pro]>nses,  according  to  Washing- 
ton dispatches,  to  .serve  an  ullimatum  upon 
Uermany,  Austria,  Hulgaria,  and  Turkey, 
demanding  that  attacks  upon  peaceful  mer- 
rliant  vessels  without  warning,  and  without 
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Louis'  HAEMAEKEKS.  in  Amsterdam  Telegraaf 

“Well,  have  you  nearly  done?” 
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FACING  A NEW  CRISIS 


(Hate,  ami  not  those  of  any  other 
nation.” 


With  many  points  in  doubt,  ob- 
serves the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  this 
much,  at  least,  a “singularly  re- 
strained ami  patient”  public  opin- 
ion in  this  cnnntry  will  be  inclined 
to  believe: 


“That  pledges  given  for  the  pro- 
tection of  non-coinl)alants,  for  the 
safety  of  helpless  children  and 
equally  helpless  women,  are  so 
many  empty  phrases  designed  to 
Itridgc  the  gap  between  one  crime 
and  another. 


rUTMIU,  Louis  Stir 

Thin  Icc 

regard  for  the  .safety  of  lliose  on  board, 
must  cease.  Congress,  also,  is 
ready  to  act.  and  the  result  may 
be  the  severance  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  central  powers. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  assur- 
ances of  Baron  Zwiedinek,  the 
Austrian  charge  at  Washington, 
that  full  reparation  and  satisfaction 
will  be  given  if  it  is  shown  that 
the  “Persia”  was  sunk  contrary  to 
the  principles  outlined  in  the  Bii- 
rian  note. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  advises  a 
reservation  of  judgment,  and 
says: 

“Our  horror  at  loss  of  life  docs 
not  justify  jumping  at  conclusions 
nor  is  premature  judgment  a factor 
of  wisely  vigorous  action.  The 
promptness  with  which  the  English 
press  inquires,  ‘What  is  .\nurica 
going  to  do  about  it?*  is  not  a de- 
sirable measure  for  our  action. 

The  first  thing  for  .\merica  to  do 
is  to  ascertain  the  essential  facts 
and  all  of  them.  The  second  is  to 
consult  our  own  interests,  moral 
and  material,  mediate  and  imme- 


“Thc  laws  of  humanity,”  adds 
the  Eagle,  “which  arc  paramount 
even  to  our  own  rights  as  a na- 
tion whose  citizens  arc  entitled 
to  travel  the  high  seas  without 
peril,  have  been  deliberately, 
wantonly  and  cruelly  outraged 
in  so  many  casc.s  that,  even  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  evidence, 
tile  belief  will  still  prevail  that 
this  latest  catastrophe,  like  tlmse 
that  preceded  it,  is  without  even  the 
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hesitation  prevail?  How  much 
greater  a toll  shall  humanity  pay 
i before  this  great  republic  stands 
, boldly  forth  to  call  the  doers  of 
^y"  I such  infamous  deeds  to  account?” 
I;-.  Quite  as  plain-spoken  is  the 

iji  --  ' Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  points 
•>  • I out  the  fact  that  since  the  protests 
, • sent  to  Austria  regarding  the 

1';^  I “Ancona”  sinking,  there  has  been 
a string  of  murderous  events  on 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Inquirer 
continues; 

"Even  since  our  second  note  was 
V dispatched— in  fact  when  the  Aus- 

trian  note  just  received  had  been 
finished,  or  at  least  was  being 
penned— the  Yasaka  Maru  was  at- 
.*  -■1  tacked  without  the  slightest  warn- 
\ ing  and  the  Ville  de  Ciotat  was 
yy  sent  to  the  bottom,  likewise  with- 
out  warning,  and  with  a consider- 
able  loss  of  life.  After  the  Austrian 
reply,  in  which  the  Vienna  Govern- 
ment prided  itself  upon  its  human- 
ity, had  actually  been  printed, 
there  came  the  news  of  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  Persia. 


ANC0i>A 

fA'E. 


FtTZPMTRlCH.  h St.  L^als  Fost-Diipitch 

The  Replr 


shadow  or  the  least  pretense  of  an  excuse, 
Under  the  caption,  “The  ‘Persia' 
Infamy,”  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  in  a straight-from-thc- 
slioulder  editorial,  says: 

“No  detail  is  lacking  to  empha- 
size the  brutal  atrocity  of  the  sink- 
ing of  the  Persia.  There  was  no 
warning  of  any  kind. 

“Among  those  thus  deliberately 
murdered  was  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Aden.  That  fact  docs  not 
add  to  the  horror  of  the  affair,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  docs  make  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  it  very  direct.  Must  there 
!>e  a debate  about  the  facts  before 
some  decisive  action  is  taken? 
Whether  the  submarine  was  Ger- 
man or  Austrian,  Turkish  or  Bul- 
garian, does  not  matter.  This  bar- 
barity was  all  a part  of  a policy  for 
which  the  Teutonic  Powers  and 
their  allies  are  individually  and  col- 
lectively responsible.  There  is 
only  one  effective  way  of  protest- 
ing against  it,  and  that  is  not  by 
writing  notc.s.  How  long,  how 
long,  shall  the  counsels  of  fearful 
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“As  the  details  of  this  latest  crime  against 
international  law  and  every  instinct  of  hu- 
manity come  in,  the  barbarity  of  the  Per- 
sia's submarine  assailant  becomes  as  sick- 
ening as  it  is  appalling. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for 
murdering  the  passengers  on  the  Persia. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  the 
sinking  of  any  one  of  the  ships  that  have 
gone  down  in  the  Mediterranean. 

“This  journal,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  has 
keen  giving  President  Wilson  cordial  sup- 
port in  his  conduct  of  the  European  war 
situation.  This  has  been  done,  not  always 
because  we  agreed  with  the  President  that 
his  course  was  the  best,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  a crisis  our  own  government 
ought  to  be  sustained. 

“But  the  time  has  come  to  speak  plainly, 
since,  after  all  of  these  many  months  of 
correspondence,  we  have  accomplished  just 
nothing  at  all  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 

“On  paper  the  administration  has  seemed 
upon  two  occasions  to  win  diplomatic 
points.  The  first  of  these  was  when  Ger- 
many promised  to  apply  international  law 


to  liners.  The  second  was  when  Austria 
in  its  note  at  hand  conceded  that  merchant 
ships  might  not  be  sunk  until  all  on  board 
had  been  put  in  positions  of  safety.  Both 
‘victories’  arc  just  so  much  frivolous  refuse. 

“We  have  never  yet  come  to  an  under- 
standing over  the  Lusitania  with  Germany, 
although  that  dastardly  crime  was  commit- 
ted away  back  in  May.  Germany’s  real 
answer  to  our  Lusitania  protest  was  the 
sinking  of  the  Arabic.  After  that  murder 
she  apparently  came  down  from  her  high 
horse,  but  it  was  because  England  had  so 
weakened  her  submarine  fleet  as  to  render 
it,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  fairly  harm- 
less on  the  North  Sea  and  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  As  for  the  protestations  of 
good  faith  made  by  Austria,  we  have  the 
sinking  of  the  Persia  to  reveal  their  value, 
for  presumably  it  was  an  Austrian  sub- 
marine that  did  the  work. 

“But  Austrian,  German  or  Turkish,  it 
makes  not  a whit  of  difference.  The  fact 
remains  that  at  heart  none  of  these  nations 
— all  allied  in  crime  upon  the  high  seas 
— cares  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the 
opinion  of  the  United  States.” 


Franz  Josef:  “Now  go  ahead  and  give  me  one  of  those  correspondence  courses  in 
international  law.” 
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HUNTER,  in  Toronto  World 


FACING  A NEW  CRISIS 
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A URIAH  HEEP  ATTITUDE 
“You  may  'it  me  again,  sir.  I’m  too  'umble  to  fight.” 


Conscription 
John  Bull  in 

PREMIER  ASQUITH'S  coalition  cabi- 
net is  facing  a crisis.  With  the  ac- 
knowledged failure  of  Lord  Derby's 
house-to-house  recruiting  scheme  with  its 
slogan  "single  men  first,"  the  government, 
despite  the  threats  of  Irish  radicals  and  the 
stand  taken  by  certain  cabinet  ministers,  has 
no  alternative  but  to  enforce  at  least  a modi- 
fied form  of  conscription. 

While  volunteers  rallied  by  the  thousands 
to  Lord  Derby's  call,  the  trouble  seems  to 
lie  with  the  "slackers,"  the  unmarried  men 
and  the  ordinary  workmen,  who  figure  that 
they  have  little  to  lose  in  the  downfall  of 
their  empire,  and  who  are  holding  back  un- 
til the  recruiting  officers  "come  and  fetch 
them." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  days 
immediately  preceding  the  war,  a revolution 


Crisis  Finds 
Sullen  Mood 

was  feared  over  the  home-rule  issue  in  Ire- 
land. The  Irish,  however,  just  to  show  that 
there  were  no  ill  feelings,  rallied  loyally  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  and,  accord- 
ing to  John  Redmond,  sent  more  than  their 
just  proportion  to  the  front.  The  bravery 
of  the  Irish  troops  has  been  more  than  once 
commented  upon,  especially  during  the  re- 
cent fighting  in  the  Balkans.  Again,  how- 
ever, muttcrings  are  heard,  and  it  is  possible 
that  England,  if  she  forces  her  Irish  sub- 
jects into  a war  not  of  their  making,  will  be 
playing  with  fire. 

The  Irish  World,  published  in  New 
York,  treats  the  subject  in  a characteristic 
way.  Commenting  on  Lord  Wimborne's 
appeal  for  35,000  more  Irishmen  to  join  the 
British  army  (Lord  Wimborne  is  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland),  this  newspaper  says: 
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From  Htms  of  tht  World,  London 


THE  CHOICE 


Portia:  “I  am  locked  in  one  of  them.  If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out." — 
Merchant  of  Venice. 
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arc  brave,  Irisii  soldiers  every- 
where and  always  liave  been  so. 
But  that  they  are  brave  does  not 
prevent  them  from  being  foolish, 
and  the  Irishmen  fighting  for  Eng- 
land are  guilty  of  the  rankest  fool- 
ishness. Whether  they  win  or  lose, 
they  hurt  their  own  country  and 
help  her  sworn  enemy.  Because  of 
their  bravery  they  arc  placed  at  the 
front  in  attack  and  at  the  rear  in 
retreat.  This  is  because  of  their 
bravery  and  their  Irishncss,  for 
whether  they  kill  or  be  killed  Eng- 
land gains. 

“A  German  killed  is  an  imme- 
diate enemy  out  of  the  way;  an 
Irishman  killed  is  a potential 
enemy  gone.  If  enough  of  the 
Irish  could  be  induced  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  killed,  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Rule  would  be  set- 
tled England's  way." 


A.  G.  KACiY.  in  Monireal  Star 


ANOTHER  OP  THE  ALL  HIGHEST’S 
MISCALCULATIONS 

John  Redmond : “Put  that  in  your  poipe  and  ehmoke  it.*' 


Turning  to  the  loyalist  Belfast 
Weekly  News,  we  find  llic  subject 
(jf  conscription,  especially  in  its  a|) 
plication  to  Ireland,  discussed  from 
“Even  the  most  thoughtless  of  Irish  lads  ,m  altogether  diticrent  point  of  view, 
have  by  this  time  come  to  realize 
what  the  recruiting  sergeants  of 
high  and  low  degree  are  asking 
them  to  do. 

"Neither  Lord  Wimborne  nor 
John  Redmond,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  front  promising  to 
inaugurate  a new  recruiting  cam- 
paign, will  succeed  in  getting  the 
dupes  they  would  lure  into  fight- 
ing England's  battles." 

Citing  a letter  written  by  Bishop 
O'Dwyer  of  Limerick  to  the  eflfect 
that  “this  is  England's  war,  not 
Ireland’s,”  the  Irish  World  adds 
that  this  statement  "will  undoubt- 
edly spike  the  oft-repeated  argu- 
ment of  Redmond  about  Ireland’s 
cause  being  defeated  on  the  plains 
of  France  and  Flanders." 

In  another  issue  of  the  same 
newspaper  we  read: 

“The  recruiting  sergeants  in 
Ireland  are  talking  loud  about  the 
liravcry  of  the  Irish  soldiers  in  the 
English  army.  The  recruiting 

sergeants  for  once  are  telling  the  srtiivtey,  in  c/ik/.mP  n™ti-SUr 
truth.  Doubtless  the  Irish  soldiers  'Twixt  Love  nml  Duty 
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I.  BAHR,  in  Luslige  Blaelltr,  Berlin 
AT  THE  ENGLISH  RECRUITING  STATION 
"Not  a man  for  more  than  a week,  and  last  week,  it  was  only  the  scrubwoman,” 
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Thus,  in  this  newspaper  we  read: 

"Do  the  Radicals  who  object  to  National 
Service  mean  to  say  that  if  the  Government 
states  its  conviction  that  it  is  essential  to 
success  in  the  war  they  will  continue  to  op- 
pose it?  Of  course  the  question  will  be 
made  one  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
and  all  wbo  vote  against  the  Bill  will  vote 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Government.  Are  they 
prepared  for  this,  and  especially  are  the 
Nationalists  prepared  for  it?  It  is  argued 
that  compulsion  is  opposed  to  our  traditions 
and  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  our  race. 


on  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  State  control  of 
the  railways,  and  the  nationalisation  of  cer- 
tain industries  are  examples.  But  the  people 
have  borne  these  things  patiently,  and  they 
will  also  bear  National  Service  if  they  arc 
assured  by  the  Government  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  victory.  The  advocates  of  the 
change  admit  freely  that  the  Voluntary 
system  has  accomplished  great  things,  and 
they  would  be  willing  to  end  the  war  with- 
out changing  it.  But  if  a large  proportion 
of  single  eligible  men  refuse  to  enlist,  the 
Voluntary  system  will  have  broken  down. 


But  the  nation  is  engaged  in 
the  most  tremendous  conflict 
in  its  history,  and  it  has  to 
accept  many  things  which  are 
opposed  to  its  traditions. 
The  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Act,  the  Press  Censorship, 
the  fixing  of  minimum  prices 
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and  compulsion  must  be  adopted." 

According  to  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
which  from  the  start  has  urged  conscription, 
"Single  men  first"  means  SINGLE  MEN 
FIRST — or,  in  other  words,  compulsion. 
"This  interpretation,"  says  the  Mail,  "is 
clear,  definite,  authoritative.  Married  men 
are  not  to  be  called  up  until  young  unmar- 
ried men  have  been  enrolled.  If  the  young 
single  men  do  not  come  forward  volun- 
tarily, then  either  the  married  will  be  re- 
leased from  their  pledges  or,  on  a BUI  being 
passed  enforcing  compulsory  service  for  the 
single  men,  they  will  be  held  to  their 
promise  to  enlist.  This  is  to  be  construed 
in  a common-sense  manner.  That  is  to 
say,  the  vast  majority  of  single  men  not 
engaged  in  work  necessary  for  the  nation 
must  come  forward  if  the  voluntary  system 
is  to  be  maintained.  But  if  only  a negligible 
minority  fails  to  answer  the  call  of  honour 
and  duty,  then  compulsory  service  will  not 


be  ifitroduced  to  deal  with  men  who  will  be 
withered  by  the  nation^s  contempt  and  who 
will  be  objects  of  scorn  to  the  manhood  of 
the  Empire." 

"It  will  cause  no  surprise,"  observes  the 
Montreal  Star,  "that  Premier  Asquith  stands 
prepared  to  implement  by  Government 
action  the  pledge  given  by  him  to  the 
nation  months  ago. 

"That  there  should  be  differences  of 
opinion  even  in  the  Cabinet  is  not  surpris- 
ing. The  principle  of  conscription  has  been 
hitherto  entirely  foreign,  not  only  to  the 
British  system  of  military  and  naval  service, 
but  likewise  to  the  British  habit  of  thought. 
It  is  not  the  British  custom  readily  to 
abandon  the  tradition  of  centuries,  and  a 
change  as  momentous  as  the  present  is 
bound  to  provoke  prolonged  discussion  and 
some  measure  of  disagreement. 

"What  would,  however,  he  unfortunate  to 
the  point  of  tragedy  would  be  that  such 
disagreement  upon  what 
is,  after  all,  largely  a ques- 
tion of  method,  should 
provoke  a Cabinet  split  so 
serious  as  to  involve  many 
resignations  or  even,  con- 
ceivably, a general  election 
at  a time  like  the  present. 
.\t  this  distance  and  more 
or  less  out  of  touch  as  we 
must  necessarily  1)c  witli 
the  ever-changing  play  of 
public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain,  comment  may 
seem  superhuous,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  those  who 
would  force  resignation 
upon  the  Government  at 
this  time  can  avoid  a very 
grave  responsibility,  not 
only  to  the  country,  but 
to  the  whole  cause  for 
which  Great  Britain  and 
her  Allies  are  engaged." 

Under  the  caption,  "The 
British  People  on  Trial." 
the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  discusses  the  situa- 
tion. particularly  as  applied 
to  the  working  classes,  in 
the  following: 

‘■.Something  more  than 
ilic  fate  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  at  stake  in  the 


SEVERE  V/iHTER 


*‘F0Y,"  h Locdoaivtnsng  Hews 

WEARING  THIN 

John:  "I  wonder  if  I don’t  need  something  thicker?" 
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crisis  over  conscription;  the  British  people 
themselves  are  on  trial  Doubtless  it  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  accuse 
them  in  the  mass  of  lack  of  patriotism.  Eng- 
land has  made  great  sacrifices  and  done  great 
things  in  this  war.  Her  navy  has  swept  the 
seas;  her  army  has  never  failed  in  valor; 
her  financial  genius  has  achieved  the  seem- 
ingly impossible.  Yet  the  time  has  plainly 
come  when  she  must  make  a supreme  effort 
or  fail  to  realize  the  just  expectations  of 
her  Allies  and  of  all  the  world.  English- 
men must  end  all  petty  quarrels,  they  must 
work  together  with  one  undivided  thought 
for  the  common  good,  they  must  submit  to 
the  sternest  discipline  for  the  sake  of  vic- 
tory. There  must  be  no  ‘slacking*  on  the 
part  of  any  man  or  body  of  men.  It  is  a 
lesson  which  a democracy  always  finds 
hard  to  learn.  But  the  United  States 
learned  it  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  England  should  learn  it  now. 

"That  the  situation  is  a peculiarly  difficult 
one  may  be  admitted.  At  this  distance  it 
seems  as  if  recruiting  were  now  the  least 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Government.  Lord 
Derby’s  scheme  may  have  failed  so  far  as 
it  has  not  gathered  in  all  the  available  men 
of  military  age.  But  there  has  been  much 
enthusiastic  volunteering,  and  apparently 


the  number  of  recruits  is  far  greater  than 
the  means  of  using  them.  The  cry  is  still 
for  ammunition,  for  equipment,  for  the  es- 
sentials of  active  campaigning.  Since  there 
is  to  be  conscription,  it  ought  apparently 
be  directed  to  workers  at  home.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  spoken  very  plainly  on  this 
subject.  He  has  pointed  out  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  the  labor  unions.  If  they  in- 
sist upon  placing  their  selfish  interests  first, 
if  they  refuse  to  yield  any  of  their  privi- 
leges for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  then 
the  deepest  stigma  will  be  theirs  if  England 
is  humiliated  and  betrayed.  If  the  labor 
leaders  oppose  conscription  on  the  ground 
that  it  asks  a full  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war  from  them,  they  will  deserve  the 
scorn  of  their  countrymen.  Others  have 
done  their  duty  without  counting  the  cost; 
the  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  are  full  of 
historic  English  names,  the  universities,  the 
professions,  the  commercial  classes,  have 
given  of  their  best.  Only  labor  stands  sul- 
lenly apart. 

“Yet  something  more  than  this  must  be 
said  if  we  are  to  understand  why  such  a 
crisis  has  come  about  . . . With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  there  has  been 
none  in  the  British  Cabinet  to  measure  up 
to  the  stature  of  a Pitt  or  a Palmerston.” 


Wanted;  a Cat’s  Paw  to  Pull  John  Bull’s  Chestnuts  Out  of  the  Fire 


CONGRESS,  aftfsr 
listening  to  the 
president's  message, 
deciding  to  continue  the 
war  tax  for  another  year, 
and  disbanding  for  the 
holidays,  has  again  taken 
up  its  work  in  earnest,  and 
the  months  to  come  prom- 
ise one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous sessions  in  the  nation's  history. 
The  national  lawmakers  are  faced  by  big 
problems — defense,  tariff  revision,  the  pres- 
ident's ship  purchase  bill,  the  revision  of 
the  income  tax  downward,  the  Jones  Phil- 
ippine bill,  and  other  issues.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible that  before  adjournment  comes  this 
nation  may  at  last  have  become  involved 
in  the  world  war.  In  dealing  with  both 
foreign  and  domestic  problems  the  ten- 
dency doubtless  will  be  to  “play  politics," 
the  more  so  as  a presidential  election  draws 
nearer,  and  the  republicans  are  out  to  beat 
Wilson. 

During  the  past  month  Roosevelt  has 


loomed  up  conspicuously  as  the  possible 
candidate  of  "the  interests."  The  recent 
dinner  given  by  Elbert  H.  Gary,  head  of  the 
steel  trust,  to  the  former  president,  at 
which  some  two  dozen  captains  of  industry 
were  present,  has  started  no  end  of  political 
rumor. 

Still,  one  must  expect  rumors  of  all 
kinds,  now  that  the  dates  for  the  national 
conventions  have  been  settled,  and  the 
cities  chosen.  It  is  significant  that  the 
republicans  will  meet  in  Chicago  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  set  for  the  demo- 
cratic national  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and 
will  thus  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  take  the 
pick  of  the  issues.  That 
President  Wilson  will  be 
renominated  there  is  at 
present  writing  no  shadow 
of  a doubt  Whether  the 
choice  of  the  older  party 
will  be  Root,  Weeks. 
Hughes,  Taft,  Ronscvcll, 
or  some  dark  horse,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  republican  lead- 
ers arc  frankly  at  a loss 
for  an  available  man. 

"A  host  of  ‘favorite 
d c c 1 a r es  the 
'arc  in  the  field, 
but  none  of  them  is 
deemed  strong  enough  to 
defeat  President  Wilson. 
So  far  as  sentiment  has 
crystallized,  the  leaders 
are  agreed,  that  it  favors 
Justice  Hughes  above  all 
others,  but  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  justice 
can  be  induced  to  accept 
a nomination.  Then  there 
is  the  Roosevelt  shadow 
hanging  like  a pall  over 
their  deliberations.  While 
most  of  the  republican 


KtKBY.  /n  JVcw  York  World 


“C«rry  your  grip.  Mister?” 
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leaders  hate  the  colonel, 
they  respect  his  vote-get- 
t i n g power.  Especially  / 
will  this  be  the  case  on  /' 
any  issue  which  involves 
Americanism.  Millions  of  • 


men  and  women  in  this  V* 
country  regard  Roosevelt  V T| 

as  the  best  exponent  of  \ '^ 
Americanism,  and  if  the  ' J * 'j» 

colonel  should  decide  to  Vt 

run  for  president  on  the  jy  J V|L 
progressive  party  ticket,  Mkv, 

the  Chicago  nomination  ^ 

will  not  have  more  value  -- •^Va  ry 
than  the  nomination  given 
to  Taft  in  1912.  The  great 
problem  with  which  the 
republican  leaders  have  to 
wrestle  is  how  to  keep 
Roosevelt  out  of  the  cam- 
paign as  an  opponent  of 
the  republican  party.  Certainly  by  keeping 
Taft’s  man  Hilles  at  the  head  of  their  na- 
tional committee  and  Burne  and  Penrose 
as  the  representatives  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  they  are  going  the  wrong 
way  about  it.  The  colonel  can  afford  to 
lie  low  and  let  the  other  fellows  do  the 
thinking." 

There  are  many  who  sec  in  Professor 
Hugo  Muensterberg’s  letter  to  "The  Fath- 
erland," wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  Gcr- 
man-Amcricans  would  rally  to  the  standard 
of  the  faunal  naturalist,  a nomination  on  a 
hyphenated  ticket.  The  former  Harvard 
professor’s  suggestion,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  "proves  that  anything  may 
happen  in  politics.”  Politics,  this  news- 
paper adds,  "makes  strange  bed-fellows  in- 
deed when  it  brings  the  pro-Germans  and 
the  most  violent  anti-German  public  man 
in  America  together.”  The  Post-Dispatch 
proceeds: 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  wanted  America  to 
join  the  entente  powers  in  protesting  and 
opposing  Germany's  invasion  of  neutral 
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KIRBY,  in  New  Vork  Worl4 


The  New  Coat  of  Arma 


Belgium.  He  wanted  the  American  gov- 
ernment to  smash  Germany’s  face  for  the 
‘Lusitania'  attack.  He  has  denounced  Ger- 
many's violation  of  American  rights  and  is 
President  Wilson's  severest  critic  for  his 
reason-and-pcace  policy  in  dealing  with 
European  problems. 

"Professor  Muensterberg  thinks  Roose- 
velt will  come  out  all  right  in  the  long  run 
because  he  has  German  ideals.  Undoubt- 
edly he  has  the  ideals  of  military  prepared- 
ness and  the  mailed  fist,  but  if  he  were  in 
power  he  would  use  them  against  Germany, 
unlc.ss  his  words  arc  empty. 

"We  cannot  see  all  our  German-Araerican 
friends  rallying  enthusiastically  to  the 
Roosevelt  banner  under  the  leadership  of 
Professor  Muensterberg.  They  might  take 
him  to  beat  Wilson.  But  \vc  see  a possi- 
bility of  his  seizing  the  republican  nomina- 
tion.” 

The  distinguished  psychologist,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  reveals  him- 
self as  a close  rival  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw— with  the  difference  that  Shaw  is 
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always  witty  and  sarcastic,  while  Professor 
Muensterberg  goes  to  his  task  with  the 
time-honored  German  efficiency.  To  quote: 
“The  professor,  unable  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  a pro-ally  ‘Teddy,*  has  taken  refuge 
in  his  favorite  study — psychology — to  con- 
vince his  German-Amcrican  fellow-country- 
men, as  he  evidently  has  convinced  himself, 
that  ‘Teddy*  is  the  best  friend  Germany 
has  in  the  United  States  today,  and  that 
his  present  anti-German  leanings  are  tem- 
peramental and  not  characteristic  of  the 
inner  man.  Psychologically,  Roosevelt,  ac- 


cording to  the  Herr  professor,  is  pro- 
Teuton. 

“He  could  not  be  otherwise,  the  professor 
opines,  for  at  bottom  he  is  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  German  ‘Kultur.’  But  Roosevelt, 
temperamentally,  is  attracted  by  mob  psy- 
chology, and  in  order  to  please  the  masses 
who  are  pro-ally,  he  has  ranged  himself 
on  the  popular  side.  As  between  Wilson, 
therefore,  who  w’ill  be  the  democratic  candi- 
date, and  who  is,  psychologically  speaking, 
pro-British  through  and  through,  and 
Roosevelt,  who,  the  professor  says,  will  be 
his  opponent — he  dismisses  all  other 
probable  candidates  with  a contemp- 
tuous wave  of  his  hand — it  is  the 
duty  of  German-Americans  to  vote 
for  ‘Teddy’  temperamentally  pro- 
ally,  but  psychologically  pro-Teuton. 
Another  version  of  ‘The  Lady  or  the 
Tiger.’  '* 

There  was  perhaps  a tendency 
among  certain  newspapers  to  man- 
ufacture a political  sensation  out  of 
the  Gary  dinner.  Iligli-up  demo- 
crats in  Washington  were  reported 
to  have  been  making  anxious  in- 
quiries as  to  its  significance.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  in 
thi.s  “love  feast'*  an  indication  that 
the  colonel  has  decided  to  come 
back  into  the  fold.  The  New  York 
Kveniiig  Sun  doubts  that  it  had  any 
political  purpose  whatever.  The 
New  York  World  figures  up  the 
financial  standing  of  the  guests,  and 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  their 
comliinod  wealth,  representing  one- 
Iwclfth  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
will  be  back  of  Roosevelt  as  the 
next  republican  presidential  candi- 
date. 

"Whether  the  World  is  making 
conclusions  that  arc  erroneous  and 
leased  on  theories  that  are  far- 
fetched,” says  the  Hartford  Post,  “or 
whelhcr  it  has  really  dug  into  the 
inside  of  a deep  laid  plot,  is  a matter 
tliat  the  future  will  have  to  deter- 
mine. Tlierc  is,  however,  in  no  onc*s 
mind  any  doulit  but  Colonel  Roose- 
velt fully  intends  to  be  a candidate 
for  the  presidential  office  again  next 
year  and  that  be  realizes  full  well 
that  either  he  must  swallow  the  re- 
publican party  or  the  republican 
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parly  must  swallow  him  in  order  to  have 
any  such  movement  successful. 

“Roosevelt  is  a figure  to  conjure  with 
just  now  when  those  w'hose  service  in  the 
trenches  consists  of  writing  the  most  war- 
like of  editorials  are  clamoring  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  national  honor.  Roosevelt's 
swashbuckling  style  is  the  cast  of  character 
just  suited  to  the  moment  for  those  who 
care  not  who  fights  the  nation's  battles  so 
long  as  they  arc  allowed  to  produce  its 
wars.  Tt  is  also  the  style  for  those  who 
would  continue  to  make  handsome  profits 
on  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  arma- 
ment for  national  and  international  murder 
on  a national  and  international  scale." 

The  chances  of  a progressive-republican 
reunion  in  the  coming  campaign,  according 
to  the  Providence  Journal,  provide  the  most 
interesting  topic  of  discussion  in  the  field 
of  politics.  This  union,  the  Journal  de- 
clares, already  is  "pretty  near  complete,” 
and  adds: 

“The  progressive  party  polled  over  four 
million  votes  in  1912;  at  the  succeeding  con- 
gressional election  in  1914  its  strength  was 
about  1,700,000.  There  has  been  coniinue<l 
disintegration  since  then. 

"Of  course,  if  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  to 
put  himself  actively  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
gressives next  year,  he  could  make  sonic 
trouble  for  the  republicans,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  has  a particular  antipathy  for  the 
Wilson  administration  and  docs  not  wish 
to  advance  its  fortunes.  Is  there  any  re- 
publican he  W'ould  less  like  to  sec  in  the 
White  House  than  the  Honorable  Woodrow 
Wilson? 

"This  is  the  essential  \vcakncss  of  the 
Roosevelt  attitude;  the  ex  president  is  not 
in  so  strong  a position  as  his  friends  would 
have  us  believe.  He  might,  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  progressives,  draw  off  enough 
republicans  to  prevent  tlie  cl'ction  of  the 
republican  nominee,  but  it  would  be,  from 
his  point  of  view,  a costly  success,  for  it 
would  put  Mr.  Wilson  back  in  the  executive 
office.  For  of  course  nobody  really  thinks 
the  colonel  himself  could  be  elected  if  he 
ran  again  as  a progressive,  with  regular 
republican  and  democratic  candidates 
against  him. 

"There  is  always  the  alternative  that  the 
republican  ticket  will  bear  the  name  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  is  intermittent 
talk  of  a stampede  for  him  at  Chicago.  But 


he  w'ould  not  have  a united  republican  party 
behind  him  if  he  were  nominated.  There 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Old  Guard  re- 
publicans who  have  not  yet  forgiven  him 
for  what  he  did  in  1912.  Professor  Taft  of 
New  Haven  would  not  be  alone  in  taking 
to  the  woods  or  voting  some  other  ticket 
on  election  day  if  the  colonel  were  the 
republican  nominee." 

"It  was  inevitable,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  "that  the  republicans  should  cast 
about  for  any  means,  no  matter  what,  to 
beat  the  president.  That  he  will  he  renomi- 
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ministration  for  being  too  belli- 
cose and  for  abject  pacifism,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  audience 
they  are  at  the  moment  ad- 
dressing. 

“Mr.  Wilson  beat  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  go 
back  into  the  Republican  party;  he 
will  appeal  to  the  Gerraan-Amer- 
icans  who  have  torn  his  portrait 
down  from  their  club  walls;  he 
will  even  eat  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Money  Power,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  getting  his  revenge.  He 
denounces  the  President  for  not 
defending  the  country,  and  he  de- 
nounces him  for  trying  to  put  the 
country  in  a state  of  defense.  He 
will  join  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Knox 
in  bidding  for  the  German-Ameri- 
can  vote.  He  will  ally  himself  with 
the  great  moneyed  corporations. 
And  the  Republican  party  is  capa- 
ble of  nominating  him,  or  any  man 
named  by  him,  in  an  effort  to  re- 
gain power. 

“The  difficulties  of  the  President 
nated  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever.  His  in  the  face  of  the  European  war  have  been 
record  is  the  record  of  his  party. 

If  the  Democrats  can't  win  with 
him  they  cannot  win  at  all,  and 
the  party  in  opposition  is  under  a 
strong  pressure  of  self-interest  to 
collect  all  elements  of  hostility  to 
the  President  in  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering the  spoils  of  office;  how  the 
proceeds  of  victory  are  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  discordant  fac- 
tions may  be  left  until  the  victory 
shall  be  secured. 

“The  Republican  party  has  under- 
gone no  change  of  heart  whatever 
in  the  last  three  years.  Its  leaders 
are  the  identical  leaders  who 
caused  the  Republican  defeat  in 
1912.  But  they  will  bid  high  for 
support  from  any  quarter.  They 
will  promise  anything,  nominate 
anybody,  and  even  attack  the  Ad- 
ministration on  opposite  grounds, 
for  the  sake  of  rallying  a body  of 
voters  to  defeat  the  party  in 
power.  They  are  making  efforts 
to  get  the  Progressives  into  line. 

They  will  bid  for  the  hyphenated 
vole.  They  will  denounce  the  Ad- 
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incalculable.  But  the  dignity  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  claims  of  in- 
ternational law  have  been  insisted  upon 
with  equal  firmness  to  Germany 
and  Great  Britain,  and  concessions 
have  been  made  by  both.  Under 
Woodrow  Wilson  the  United 
States  has  preserved  peace  with 
honor.” 

That  the  democrats  arc  laying 
false  claims  to  the  wave  of  pros- 
perity which  has  swept  over  the 
country  lately,  and  that  it  is  the 
war,  rather  than  any  political 
party,  which  has  caused  this 
brightening  of  the  business  hori- 
zon, is  the  contention  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press,  which  says: 

"There  is  a constant  and  and  vo- 
ciferous chorus  from  the  officials 
of  the  Wilson  .Administration  as  to 
the  evidences  of  prosperity  that 
arc  all  about  us.  They  point  with 
fingers  of  pride  to  our  growing  ex- 
ports, they  note  in  exulting  tones 
the  figures  of  foreign  trade,  they 
swing  before  our  eyes  the  balance 
of  trade  that  hangs  heavily  in  our 
favor.  And  these  things,  they 


claim,  give  the  Democratic  party 
a right  to  read  its  title  clear  to 
another  term  of  control  of  the  na- 
tion. On  every  possible  occasion, 
in  formal  speech,  in  interview,  in 
published  statement,  the  Adminis- 
tration officials  point  to  the  pres- 
ent as  an  evidence  of  the  result  of 
Democratic  rule  at  Washington. 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  really  believe  that 
such  claims  will  bring  any  divi- 
dends from  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
try? Do  they  think  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  no  longer 
possessed  of  memory  and  of  the 
faculty  of  putting  one  and  one  to- 
gether and  making  it  add  pro- 
perly? Do  they  think  that  the  na- 
tion has  lost  all  ability  to  reason 
in  terms  of  cause  and  effect?  It  is 
no  compliment  that  Democracy 
pays  to  the  American  mind  when 
it  assumes  that  it  can  make  prog- 
ress by  claiming  that  abnormal 
conditions  abroad,  and  increased 
trade  because  of  them,  is  the  re- 
sult of  its  own  efficiency  in  government  at 
home. 

"It  is  nearly  impossible  to  conceive  that 
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any  manufacturer  or  workingman  has  for- 
gotten for  a single  moment  what  was  the 
immediate  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic tariff  law  and  what  was  the  state  of 
things  until  the  European  war  began.  We 
were  then  living  in  a country  which  was 
worried  by  its  debts  to  Europe,  and  were 
being  dictated  to  by  England  as  to  how 
they  should  be  paid.  American  industries 
were  either  closing  down  or  running  on 
half  time.  Charity  bodies  were  struggling 
to  cope  with  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Idle  cars  crowded  the  sidetracks  of 
the  railroads  and  idle  engines  filled  the 
roundhouses.  Times  were  bad,  and  growing 
worse.  Foreclosure  of  mortgages  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  successful  borrow- 
ing of  money  was  becoming  a lost  art. 
Building  operations  were  at  a standstill,  and 
not  a dollar  of  capital  went  into  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  industry. 

"The  business  situation  of  the  United 
States  could  then  be  saved  only  by  a 
miracle.  And  the  miracle  came  in  the  shape 


of  a war  that  clutched  all  commercial 
Europe  by  the  throat.  Men  in  foreign 
lands  stopped  making  goods  to  send  to  this 
country  and  marched  off  to  war.  European 
Governments  gave  their  attention  to  things 
of  war  rather  than  those  of  commerce,  to 
the  rivalry  of  the  sword,  not  that  of  the 
factory.  The  warring  nations  concerned 
themselves  with  the  production  of  articles 
needed  by  their  own  troops,  not  those  to  be 
sold  in  the  market  of  America.  The  pro- 
tective tariff  wall  which  the  Democrats  de- 
stroyed by  their  tariff  law  was  rebuilt  by 
the  conditions  which  war  brought  about. 

“Not  only  did  our  home  trade  increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  there  came  also  the 
opportunity  to  send  American  goods  abroad. 
There  arose  the  lamentable  but  lucrative 
traffic  in  war  goods.  Closed  factories  re- 
opened their  doors.  There  was  again  em- 
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ployment  lor  the  workin^an.  It  was  like 
a fairy  talc,  the  manner  in  which  from  uni- 
versal business  depression  there  arose  a 
new  era  of  business.  For  this  change  in 
American  conditions  the  Democratic  party 
was  as  much  responsible  as  a high  school 
debate  upon  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
But  Democracy  now  seeks  to  reap  where  it 
did  not  sow.  However,  facts  have  always 
proved  themselves  to  be  stubborn  things, 
and  the  facts  are  all  on  the  side  of  a busi- 
ness depression  as  serious  as  this  country 
has  ever  known  had  Democratic  legislation 
been  permitted  to  work  itself  out  without 
interference  by  abnormal  conditions  in  the 
world  outside  the  United  States.  And  this 
the  American  people  must  and  will  re- 
member.” 

The  New  York  Tribune  sees  in  the  pre- 
liminary plans  of  the  republican  party, 
whose  leaders  are  “the  men  whose  very 
names  have  become  odious  to  millions  of 
American  voters,”  a conspiracy  for  a re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons. 
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"Mr.  Wilson,”  says  the  Tribune  ironically, 
“has  alienated  some  hundreds  of  thousands, 
perhaps  a million  or  two,  of  German-Ameri- 
can  voters.  Republican  success  next  year 
is  assured,  if  only  we  are  sufficiently  discreet 
to  say  and  do  nothing  that  will  prevent 
these  German-Americans  from  using  the 
Republican  party  as  a vehicle  of  their  wrath 
against  a President  for  what  he  has  done  to 
defend  American  honor.” 


Considering  the  troubles  of  presidents 
and  ex-presidents,  one  must  concede  that 
Mr.  Justice  Hughes  is  a wise  man  not  to 
seek  the  office. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


“Let’s  help  get  him  on  his  feet.” 
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Not  since  the  "Three 
wise  men  of  Gotham" 
went  to  sea  in  a 
bowl,  or  the  Jumblics,  Ed- 
ward  Lear’s  delightful 
people,  sailed  away  in  a 
sieve,  has  an  enterprise 
contributed  so  m u c h to 
the  gaiety  of  nations  as 
the  journey  of  the  Ford 
peace  pilgrims  to  war-burdcncd  Europe. 

To  revert  to  slang,  they  didn’t  know 
where  they  were  going — or  what  they  were 
going  to  do — but  they  were  on  their  way. 
They  had  gone  to  order  the  soldiers  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  to  "stop  the  war."  To 
make  the  situation  the  more  Alice-in-VVon- 
derland-like,  these  angels  of  peace  were  un- 
able to  keep  peace  in  their  own  family,  and 
the  dissensions  that  broke  out  on  board  the 
ark  made  Henry  Ford  and  his  guests  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  world. 

Not  since  the  "God  bless  you"  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  or  the  recall  of  Dr.  Dumba  have  the 


cartoonists  had  such  golden  opportunities. 
Rogers,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  promptly 
christened  the  "Oscar  II”  "The  Flivver" 
(cranks  at  either  end),  and  showed  Ford  at 
the  helm  bearing  a device  which  read  "Let 
Us  Have  Publicity!"  A later  view  of  "The 
Flivver"  shows  it  amphibiously  running  on 
wheels,  with  the  Detroit  manufacturer  as 
chauffeur.  One  tire  has  been  punctured. 
The  passengers  arc  dummies.  A tremen- 
dous crank  forms  the  figurehead  of  the 
strange  vehicle  as  it  speeds  past  the  bat- 
tered emperor  of  Austria. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  fills 
the  dock,  as  the  peace  ship 
departs,  with  lamenting 
squirrels,  whose  winter 
supply  of  food  is  vanish- 
ing. In  another  cartoon 
from  the  same  newspaper, 
King  Haakon  is  seen 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
pilgrims,  holding  a squir- 
rel cage  and  a nutcracker. 

Naturally,  the  automo- 
bile figures  in  many  of 
these  pictorial  satires.  By 
means  of  a rope  attached 
to  a Inigo  helmet  repre- 
senting militarism.  Ford 
is  seen  in  his  machine  try- 
ing to  lift  it  up  a preci- 
pice. Orr,  in  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean,  shows 
Peace  being  bounced  out 
of  the  car  as  it  goes 
bumping  over  a junk  pile 
of  .shells  and  cannon. 
Several  cartoonists  use 
the  car  as  a charger  upon 
which  Ford  is  mounted 
while  with  a lance  he  at- 
tacks the  mail-coated  fig- 
ure of  the  war  god.  Kirby, 
in  the  New  York  World, 
pictures  a Lilliputian 
"jitney"  bumping  the  toes 
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of  a colossal  Mars,  while 
Weslerman,  in  the  Oliio 
Stale  Journal,  represents 
a "Grand  Army  of  Ford 
Owners”  advancing 
against  a European  regi> 
inent.  Again,  the  "Ford” 
as  a mechanical  dove  of 
peace  is  driven  by  its 
manufacturer  over  the  wa- 
ters into  the  inferno  of 
Europe. 

Shields,  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  has  Uncle  Sam 
looking  on  at  a Ford  all- 
clown circus;  Cassel,  of 
the  New  York  Evening 
World,  pictures  the  De- 
troit idealist  in  cap  and 
bells,  carrying  a bladder 
labeled  “Peace"  In  the 
St.'  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Mars  is  seen 
splitting  with  laughter  at  the  latest  "Ford 
joke." 

The  story  of  David  and  Goliath  is  the 
basis  of  a number  of  cartoons,  for  there 
are  some,  apparently,  who  take  the  mission 
seriously.  Brinkerhoff’s  "Rainbow"  car- 
toon, published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  probably  assumes  this  brighter  view 
because  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  McClure, 
the  owner  of  that  newspaper,  was  a member 
of  the  party. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  editorials 
on  the  subject  comes  from  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  and  is  entitled  "Help!  Help! 
War  on  the  Peace  Ship." 

"If  the  world  issue  of  war  were  not  so 
great  a tragedy,"  observes  the  Ledger,  "if 
the  good  name  of  America  were  not  so  dear 
to  us — and  never  more  precious  than  now, 
with  all  the  world  watching  our  every  step 
— this  peace  ship  might  be  consigned  to  the 
‘asylum’  the  witty  Irish  member  of  Parlia- 
ment suggested  would  gladly  be  offered  to 
the  pilgrims.  And  we  could  then  watch  the 
whirring  of  the  wheels  with  equanimity  and 
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Up  in  the  Clouds 

perhaps  even  amusement.  But  the  outrage 
on  common  sense  steadily  grows  as  the 
boat  with  its  grotesque  freight  nears  the 
shores  of  Europe.  Not  only  the  intention 
of  the  Argonauts,  hut  the  pitiful  incapacity 
not  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  the  ridiculous 
out  of  their  discussions,  is  spread  for  all 
men  to  jeer  at,  as  they  prate  and  prattle, 
and  with  Parson  Aked  and  Parson  Jones, 
Sister  Schwimmer,  Sister  Robinson,  Brother 
Ford  and  Brother  Hanna 

talk  of  many  things: 

Of  shoes — and  ships — and  scaling  wax — 
Of  cabbages — and  kings — 

.'Vnd  why  the  sea  is  boiling  hot — 

And  whether  pigs  have  wings. 

".\nd,  to  continue  the  artful  aid  of 
‘Through  the  Looking  Glass,’  it  certainly 
docs  seem  ungrateful,  as  Ford’s  secretary, 
Lochiier,  says,  for  guests  to  refuse  to  accept 
Mr.  Ford  as  infallible  and  omnipotent  in 
this  matter  of  unpreparedness. 

It  seems  a shame 
To  play  them  such  a trick. 
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After  we’ve  brought  them  out  so  far. 
And  made  them  trot  so  quick) 

The  carpenter  said  nothing  but 
'The  butter’s  spread  too  thick.’ 

“And  that’s  the  whole  issue.  It  is  the 
butter  that’s  spread  too  thick!  A little  less 
of  millions  and  a little  more  of  sense  would 
have  saved  the  country  much  humiliation 
and  the  war  on  the  peace  ship  could  be 
staged  where  it  belongs,  as  an  olio 
of  the  minstrel  show  or  a diver- 
tisement  in  vaudeville.” 

The  British  papers,  for  the  most 
part,  have  maintained  a dignified 
silence  on  the  matter,  although 
Punch  gives  us  a cartoon  entitled 
"The  Tug  of  Peace,”  wherein 
a barge,  whose  name  has  been 
changed  from  “Oscar  II”  to 
“Barnum,”  is  seen  towing  a big 
wooden  dove,  and  on  the  bow  of 
which  is  perched  a squirrel.  The 
idea  is  that  Ford  is  seeking  free 
publicity;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  several  of  the  London 
newspapers  have  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  Detroiter’s  advertise- 
ments. 

In  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  the 
".^unty  Voss,”  of  Germany,  how- 
ever, appears  the  following; 

“The  acme  of  irony 's  reached  in 


this  ridiculous  enterprise  in  the 
circumstance  that  one  of  the  in- 
vited guests  happens  to  be  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  a man  who 
exploits  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize 
which  was  awarded  him  to  organ- 
ize a crusade  of  hatred  against 
Germany. 

“The  best  thing  the  Americans 
could  do  would  be  quietly  to  stay 
at  home  and  concentrate  their  en- 
ergies on  their  far  nobler  task  of 
stopping  the  provisioning  of  the 
entente  powers  with  war  material. 
This  would  be  the  most  effective 
means  for  furthering  the  cause  of 
peace. 

“Transatlantic  pleasure  trips  can 
be  productive  of  nothing  but  the 
ridicule  that  kills.” 

The  American  press  almost 
unanimously  refers  to  the  excur- 
sion as  a fiasco.  Mr.  Ford  himself 
has  returned  to  America,  having 
apparently  given  up  his  dream,  and  the 
most  sensible  suggestion  thus  far  seems  to 
have  come  from  Judge  Lindsey,  who  pro- 
posed to  divert  the  funds  to  the  war  or- 
phans. 

“Ford  had  good  intentions,"  says  the 
Chicago  Journal.  An  “emotional  million- 
aire" the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  calls  him. 
"Really,  Henry  Ford  has  a great  deal  to 
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HARDING,  In  Brooklyn  Engit 


'Here  they  come!' 
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connKhi.  8.  8.  Mcciiin.  BRINKBRHOFF,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 

THE  RAINBOW  OF  PROMISE 


When  the  war  drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world — Tennyson 
Mr.  McClure,  publisher  of  the  Evening  Mail,  was  a member  of  the  Ford  peace  party. 
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TOO  MUCH  FOR  THE  WHALE 

“What  I Swallow  that  bunch  of  Jonaha?  The  aiKht  of  them  make* 
me  tick/' 


answer  for  to  his  fellow-citizens,”  declares 
the  New  York  Tribune.  The  Detroit  Jour- 
nal thinks  the  comparison  of  Mr.  Ford  to 
Tolstoy  is  an  apt  one. 

The  Detroit  Times  compares  his  ideals 
with  those  of  Columbus,  and  says: 

“Has  the  press  of  our  country  forgotten 
about  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  doubt- 
ers of  his  day? 

“The  flippant  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  big  newspapers  are  treating  the  peace 
ship  theory  of  Henry  Ford  would  indicate 
that  these  newspapers,  at  least,  have  for- 
gotten about  him. 

“These  newspapers  fail  lamentably  to 
catch  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of  the  Henry 
Ford  expedition  when  they  discuss  the 
PROBABILITY  of  its  failure. 


“There  may  be  nothing 
like  the  probability  of  its 
success,  but  there  IS  the 
POSSIBILITY  of  it.” 
“Neither  Bryan  nor 
Ford,”  says  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  “are  talking  peace 
in  the  interest  of  Ger- 
many, as  many  people 
suppose.  Theirs  is  merely 
the  national  sentimentality 
in  exaggerated  form.  It 
is  recognized  by  every 
sane  thinking  person  in 
Europe  and  America,  that 
peace  concluded  at  this 
time  would  be  substan- 
tially a victory  for  the 
Central  Powers,  in  as 
much  as  their  armies  oc- 
cupy nearly  the  whole  of 
Belgium,  part  of  France 
and  Russia  and  Serbia, 
while,  as  compensating 
advantages,  the  quadruple 
entente  occupy  in  Europe 
a small  part  of  .Alsace  and 
some  Austrian  territory. 
The  greatest  blow  in- 
flicted upon  the  Central 
Powers  has  been  the  de- 
siructiofi  of  their  over- 
seas trade,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  4.000,000  Germans 
and  Austrians  hors  du 
combat. 

“Official  Germany, 
speaking  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Von 
Bethmann-Hoilwcg,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  waging  this  war  for  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  for  so  much  territory 
in  Europe  as  will  protect  her  from  attack 
by  France  and  Russia.  Practically  the  whole 
of  Germany,  including  a majority  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  the  Reichstag,  indorse  this 
view.  A minority  of  the  Socialists,  consist- 
ing of  the  followers  of  Dr.  Liebknecht,  favor 
the  abandonment  by  Germany  of  all  the 
conquered  territory. 

“As  for  Great  Britain,  her  determination 
to  pursue  the  war  until  Germany  is  rendered 
as  Incompetent  to  renew  it  as  France  was 
after  Waterloo,  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
by  her  re.sponsiblc  statesmen.” 
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A.  a.  RACEY,  In  Montml  Stir 

TICKLING  HIS  RISIBILITY 


The  Dove:  "Sore  as  I am,  I can’t  help  laughing.” 
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The  Departure 


From  Dtr  Wihrt  licob,  SluHgtn 

The  Return 
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From  II  Uulo,  Rome 

“You  would  break  up  the  game,  would  you,  just  because  you’ve  won  I Nothing 
doing.  You’ve  got  to  stay  till  we  win — unless  the  police  raid  the  game." 
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nCHTING  SILENT  BATTLES  FOR  BRITANNIA 


From  London  Tatler 


Mr.  Bernard  Partridge 

The  London  Punch  cartoonist,  and  author  of  many  of  the  immortal  war  cartoons  that  have  helped  make 
that  paper  famous.  The  inset  shows  a reproduction  of  one  of  Mr.  Partridee's  finest  cartoons, 
tnutled  ‘'Unconquerable.'*  In  bis  early  days,  before  he  succeeded  Tenniei,  Mr.  Partridge 
was  on  the  stage  under  the  name  of  Bernard  Could. 
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TO  many  editors  Pres- 
ident Wilson's  argu- 
ments in  favor  of 
preparedness  appear 
stronger  than  his  plans. 

As  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer points  out,  "the 
reasons  given  for  a larger 
land  force  and  a greater 
navy  are  without  a flaw. 

The  programme  based  upon  them,  on  the 
contrary,  is  full  of  flaws.” 

The  nation  is  beginning  to  demand  an 
adequate  defense,  and  an  army  and  navy 
sufficient,  if  not  for  aggression,  at  least  for 
protection  against  the  strongest  enemy  that 
could  be  brought  against  us. 

President  Wilson  calls  for  "a  navy  fitted 
to  our  needs  and  traditions,”  which  may  or 
may  not  come  up  to  the  recommendations 
of  Admiral  Dewey,  that  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  should  ultimately  be  equal 


to  the  most  powerful  maintained  by  any 
other  nation  of  the  world. 

"If  the  President’s  ideas  are  accepted  by 
Congress,”  declares  Charles  P.  Taft's  Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star,  “we  will  not  be  build- 
ing capital  ships  nearly  as  rapidly  as  we  did 
in  the  days  following  the  Spanish-Araerican 
war.” 

The  program  of  new  construction  for 
the  navy,  says  this  newspaper,  "is  not  much 
more  ambitious  than  the  one  Uncle  Sam 
was  following  when  a Democratic  majority 
took  control  of  the  House 
and  discovered  that  it  was 
hotter  to  build  postoffices 
in  Democratic  districts 
than  battleships  or 
cruisers. 
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See  Who*t  Here! 


"But  in  all  this  matter 
of  national  defense  we 
should  never  forget  that 
it  is  not  the  mere  size  of 
an  army  or  navy  that 
counts.  What  we  want  in 
Washington  is  a spirit 
that  will  provide  real  en- 
thusiasm for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  army  and  the 
navy;  that  will  work 
whole-heartedly  for  effi- 
ciency in  those  branches; 
and  that  will  not  look 
upon  any  officer  who  has 
a new  idea  as  a wicked 
militarist,  scheming  the 
murder  of  his  fellow  men. 
With  a navy  a little  larger 
than  our  present  navy  and 
as  good  as  it  is  possible 
for  Americans  to  make  a 
navy,  and  with  a mobile 
force  of  half  a million  or 
a million  trained  and  fully 
equipped  men,  the  United 
States  could  afford  to  look 
without  excitement  upon 
any  prospect  of  aggression 
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from  across  the  sea.*' 

To  quote  again  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  president,  in  going 
about  to  establish  na- 
tional security,  "does  not 
look  into  the  future  at 
all,  but  only  to  existing 
needs. 


CHAMeemAlH.  in  Mew  York  £vttting  Sun 
Wilson:  “Why  the  Dickens  didn't  that  man  go  with  Ford?" 


"For  security  against 
any  possible  foe,  he  has 
Secretary  Garrison’s  "con- 
tinental army’  in  mind. 

He  would  invite  133,000 
young  business  men  to 
enlist  each  year  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  For 
three  years  these  young 
men  would  receive  two 
months’  training  annually 
— six  months  in  all — and 
hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  respond  to  calls 
for  service  without  training  for  the  other 
three  years.  Thus  he  would  eventually 
have  400,000  men  constituting  his  ‘conti- 
nental army.’  For  training  purposes  he 
would  have  750  officers  and  792  non-com- 
missioned officers,  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  regular  army,  with  the  necessary  en- 
listed men  for  the  quartermasters’  corps, 
the  hospital  corps  and  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. 

“There  is  the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  In 
and  out  of  Congress  it  will  be  assailed  as 
inadequate,  if  not  actually  trifling. 

"As  for  the  navy,  the  programme  con- 
sists merely  in  shortening  the  time  for  car- 
rying out  ‘long-matured  plans.’  In  five 
years  it  would  construct  ten  battleships,  six 
i>attle  cruisers,  ten  scout  cruisers,  fifty  de- 
stroyers, fifteen  fleet  submarines  and 
eighty-five  coast  submarines. 

"Ten  battleships  and  six  battle  cruisers 
in  five  years!  But  in  five  years  we  wouldn’t 
have  anything  like  that  number  except  on 
paper,  for  it  takes  about  three  years  to 


build  a battleship  or  battle  cruiser.  Most 
of  the  contemplated  number  would  not  be 
constructed,  but  only  contracted  for,  when 
the  five-year  period  had  ended.” 

Secretary  Daniels’  reluctance  to  make 
public  the  recommendations  of  Admiral 
Dewey  and  the  general  board  calls  forth 
some  caustic  criticism  from  the  New  York 
Sun,  which  docs  not  agree,  evidently,  with 
the  statements  that  the  advice  of  experts 
is  “impractical."  Says  the  Sun: 

"That  the  professional  advisers  of  the 
nation  should  advocate  the  maximum  estab- 
lishment in  their  judgment  necessary  is  to 
be  expected;  and  on  what  ground  can  the 
withholding  from  the  public  of  their  delib- 
erate recommendations  be  justified?  It  is 
their  duty  and  obligation  to  make  known 
the  necessities  of  their  service.  If  their 
intelligent  prevision  is  to  be  treated  with 
contempt,  and  their  reports  are  to  be  made 
merely  for  pigeonholing,  the  pretense  of 
respect  for  informed  guidance  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  management  of  techni- 
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THE  PEERLESS  ARMY  OP  UNPREPAREDNESS 

‘*We  don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  we're  on  our  way." 

cal  affairs  frankly  consigned  to  the  mercy 
of  political  expediency. 

“Lacking  the  General  Board’s  report,  the 
public  might  well  have  believed  that  the 
plan  sponsored  by  Secretary  Dan- 
iels would  meet  the  maximum 
needs  of  the  nation,  as  set  forth 
by  its  most  trusted  counsellors. 

Today  it  knows  that  this  scheme 
records  only  the  presumption  of 
Josephus  Daniels  with  respect  of 
the  present  interest  and  aims  of 
the  country.  It  embodies  the  poli- 
tician’s craft,  not  the  naval  author- 
ity’s discernment;  and  if  the  na- 
tion must  be  ruled  by  the  first,  it 
at  least  should  have  the  educational 
opportunity  of  the  second. 

“Secretary  Daniels  erecting  him- 
self into  a final  judge  of  what  the 
country  shall  know  and  shall  not 
know  discloses  in  himself  the  guile 
of  the  job  hunter  and  the  arro- 
gance of  the  bureaucrat.  He  can 
achieve  only  one  welcome  suppres- 
sion, and  the  object  of  that  is  too 
dear  to  his  heart  to  encourage  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  called  on  to 
submit  to  it.” 

“Defense  when?”  demands  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  points  out 
the  inadequacy  for  immediate  pre- 


paredness in  the  recommendations 
of  Secretaries  Garrison  and  Dan- 
iels. The  Tribune  continues: 

“The  war  department  proposes 
an  increase  of  30,000  men  all  told 
in  the  standing  army,  and  lays  its 
chief  emphasis  on  a problematical 
new  force  of  volunteers,  which 
! there  are  sound  reasons  for  think- 
ing will  not  be  forthcoming.  Sec- 
' retary  Daniels  proposes  what  he 
calls  a five-year  building  pro- 
gram, which  is,  so  far  as  com- 
pleted ships  are  concerned,  an 
eight-year  program.  Accepting 
the  very  moderate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  general  board  as  to 
the  number  of  capital  ships,  the 
Daniels  program  distributes 
their  construction  as  evenly  as 
possible  over  the  five-year  period, 
providing  for  the  construction  of 
two  battleships  and  two  battle 
cruisers  the  first  year  instead  of 
four  battleships  and  three  battle  cruisers  as 
recommended  by  the  board.  The  Daniels 
program  provides  for  the  immediate  build- 
ing of  five  fleet  submarines  and  twenty- 
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There  Ain’t  Coin’  to  Be  No  Core 
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five  coast,  as  against  the  general  board's 
two  and  twenty,  respectively,  and  the  total 
expenditures  proposed  are  $57,000,000  ac- 


cording to  the  Daniels  plan  and  $96,700,000 
according  to  the  general  board  plan. 

“The  Tribune  believes  that  as  the  army 
general  staff  has  been  unduly  restricted  in 

Ihcir  con5i<k'ratinn  of  our  land  defense 
netd.s,  .so  the  general  board  of  the  navy  has 
permitted  itself  to  become  unduly  discour- 
aged by  the  long  course  of  neglect  from 
which  it  has  sufTered  and  has  been  too  con- 
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servative  in  its  present  recommendations. 
But  when  Secretary  Daniels  imposes  upon 
its  moderate  recommendations  other  limi- 
tations of  expediency  we  have  a most  un- 
satisfactory result.” 

If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  send- 
ing notes  to  foreign  powers  such  as  the 
note  calling  Austria  to  account  for  her 
“wanton  slaughter"  in  the  "Ancona”  trag- 


quired  by  self-respect  and  the  defense  of 
its  rights,  whether  it  is  prepared  for  war 
or  not.  It  has  not  failed  in  this  instance; 
it  will  not  do  so  in  others. 

“The  extreme  pacifists  oppose  the  pro- 
gram of  preparedness  because,"  they  say, 
the  possession  of  a great  army  and  a great 


cdy,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  believes  that 
we  must  be  prepared  immediately  to 
tnakc  good  our  implied  threats.  To 
quote: 

"The  United  States  cannot  ^ 

forego  such  action  a*  is  re- 
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A Ticklish  Moment 
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seek  war  for  any  purpose  of  ag- 
gression. 

"The  program  of  preparedness 
is  meant  to  make  the  fighting 
force  effective,  if  it  shall  be  called 
into  action.  Unpreparedness 
merely  means  a large  and  useless 
waste  of  human  life  during  the 
period  of  preparation  that  must  be 
undergone  after  a war  may  have 
been  started,  if  such  preparation  is 
not  undertaken  in  advance.” 

The  suggestion  made  recently  by 
Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary, 
urging  the  adoption  by  the  various 
states  of  the  Swiss  system,  thus 
permitting  action  at  once  without 
waiting  for  the  deliberations  of 
Congress,  is  seconded  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail.  Says  the 
Mail: 

“Rear-Admiral  Peary  is  well 
worth  heeding  when  he  says  that 
we  cannot  lose  any  time  in  the 
carrying  out  of  an  effective  plan  ol 
Holding  up  the  Preeidcnt'i  Hands  defense.  He  points  out  that  Swit- 

zerland. that  homespun  democracy 
navy  is  likely  to  cause  war.  The  military  whose  only  desire  is  for  peace,  put  400,000 
leaders,  it  is  contended,  will  induce 
the  diplomatic  arm  of  the  nation  to 
pursue  an  overbearing  course  to- 
ward other  nations  that  sooner  or 
later  must  bring  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

"There  is  force  to  this  argument. 

There  is  danger  that  men  trained 
to  war  as  a profession  will  desire 
opportunity  to  show  their  prowess. 

The  only  safety  lies  in  keeping  the 
army  the  servant  of  democracy, 
rather  than  its  master. 

"The  fact  which  the  extreme 
pacifists  fail  to  take  account  of  is 
that  the  United  States  will  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  its  rights, 
whether  or  not  it  is  adequately 
prepared  for  the  consequences  of 
such  insistence,  just  as  it  has  done 
in  the  Ancona  case.  The  differ- 
ence between  preparedness  and 
unpreparedness  docs  not  mean  the 
difference  between  war  and  peace. 

The  American  people  will  fight 
anyway,  if  that  course  is  necessary 
to  their  self-respect  and  their  jia- 
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TUmiLL,  in  SI.  Louis  Slit 

Twin* 


well-armed,  well-trained  citizen  soldiers 
along  her  frontiers  in  forty-eight  hours 
when  the  first  flame  of  war  blazed  up  in 


the  European  horizon  last  year.  That  feat 
of  defense  was  accomplished  under  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  Swiss  law  which  imposes 
the  duty  of  universal  military  service  upon 
all  citizens  alike. 

"Admiral  Peary  is  right  when  he  says 
that  New  York  State  alone,  under  the  work- 
ings of  a similar  law,  were  it  in  force  here, 
could  rally  not  less  than  a million  men  to 
repel  any  menace  of  invasion,  and  that 
the  other  states  could  raise  the  quota  to  a 
grand  total  of  ten  million  men,  fully 
equipped  and  trained  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  war. 

"And  he  is  right  when  he  says  this  should 
he  done  TODAY,  and  not  tomorrow  when 
a mighty  enemy  may  be  thundering  at  our 
undefended  gates.” 

The  report  of  General  Erasmus  M. 
Weaver,  chief  of  the  coast  artillery,  reminds 
us  that  under  present  conditions  our  coast 
defenses,  in  time  of  war,  might  prove  a 
menace  instead  of  a protection,  as  a strong 
foe  could  take  them  from  the  handful  of 
men  we  maintain  there,  and  drive  us  into 
the  hills  with  our  own  artillery. 

"We  have,”  says  the  Newark  Evening 


CDprrKhl.  fblliulclptiU  limtunr  Co.  UOKOAH,  in  FhiliiolpHi  Inquiitr 


• SPIKING  THEIR  GUNS  WITH 


"SOUND  LOGIC 


"It  is  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  attack  us  if 
we  are  unarmed,  but  if  they  do,  we  must  consider 
it  as  a deliberately  unfriendly  act.  God  bless  them.” 


PREPAREDNESS  AS  A PARTY  ISSUE 


pride  at  the  great  coast  defense 
fortresses,  at  the  huge  guns  pok- 
ing their  massive  muzzles  and, 
smiling  complacently,  thought 
"Let  them  cornel" 

"General  Weaver  now  assaults  us 
with  facts  and  figures  that  give  a 
staggering  blow  to  our  pride — not 
. alone  does  he  tell  us  that  our  coast 
1 defenses  are  practically  useless, 

' but  he  warns  us  that  they  might 

be  a menace  to  us,  the  owners, 
and  a valuable  asset  to  an  invad- 
ing foe,  because  it  takes  as  much 
training  to  make  a coast  artillery 
defender  as  it  does  to  make  a good 
mason,  a shoemaker  or  a good 
stenographer. 

“We  have  spent  something  more 
than  $175,000,000  on  our  present 
coast  defenses.  The  suggestions  of 
X-ti  Endicott  and  National  Defense 

boards  have  been  carried  out  and 
liiL  we  are  ready  to  play  our  part  in 
the  coast  defenses,  except  for  the 
lack  of  men. 

'The  time  to  take  care  of  tomorrow  is 


KIK»r.  in  Htw  Ynrk  WwM 

"Drill,  ye  terrier,  driill" 

News,  “the  finest  coast  defenses  in  the 
world,  great  forts,  massive  distance  anni- 
hilating guns — everything  except 
the  men  to  handle  the  equipment. 

"We  lack  some  21,000  men 
necessary  to  man  the  fortifications, 
and  if  there  was  trouble  tomor- 
row, heavy  defense  guns  that  cost 
the  nation  something  like  $41,- 
000,000  might  have  to  be  destroyed 
because  we  would  not  have  enough 
trained  men  to  operate  them. 

General  Weaver  points  out  that 
guns  to  the  value  mentioned  are 
unmanned  at  the  present  time. 

“Secretary  of  W'ar  Garrison's  re- 
port, in  which  he  stripped  the  cov- 
ering of  secrecy  from  our  internal 
military  affairs  and  showed  the 
people  exactly  where  we  stood, 
was  considered  a model  of  frank- 
ness hitherto  unknown  in  military 
reports,  but  General  Weaver  has 
gone  him  one  better,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. We  have  been  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  shortage  of  men  in 
the  navy,  the  condition  of  the 
mobile  army  and  its  reserve  has 
wrinkled  our  brows  now  and  then, 
but  we  have  always  looked  with 


HAHDY,  in  Duluth  Ntws-Tribuiit 


King  Constantine  and  His 
Unwelcome  Visitors 


The  spotlight  in  the  Balkan  theater 
has  been  turned  on  Saloniki,  the  an- 
cient city  of  the  Thessalonians,  where 
the  allies  who  came  too  late  for  the  rescue 
of  Serbia  are  entrenched,  and  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  Berlin  dispatches,  the 
Austro  - German 
forces  are  planning 
an  attack.  The  city 
already  has  been 
bombarded  from  the 
air,  and  soon,  no 
doubt,  the  German 
guns  will  be  heard 
pounding  at  the 
gates.  Provided  the 
allies  are  reenforced 
by  the  100,000  troops 
withdrawn  from  the 
Gallipoli  peninsula, 
their  position  should 
be  reasonably 
strong. 

Greece,  mean- 
while. is  in  a pre- 
carious position,  and 
her  neutrality  hangs 
by  a thread.  Pres- 
sure brought  to  bear 
by  England  has  de- 
tained her  from  hos- 
tilities against  her  unwelcome  guests,  but 
as  she  has  not  disbanded  her  army,  she 
must  cither  stand  by  and  see  her  territory 
invaded,  or  take  part  herself  one  way  or 
the  other  in  the  conflict. 

As  the  German  chancellor.  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  expressed  it  in  his  Reich- 
stag speech,  England  and  France  are  be- 
having in  Greece  as  masters  of  the  country, 
and  “wc  arc  now  witnessing  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  how  the  combatants  of  Prus- 
sian militarism  employ  the  dominating 
power  of  the  British  fleet  as  a brutal  menace 
to  compel  the  Greek  government  to  violate 
its  duties  as  a neutral." 

It  is  a situation  that  all  the  world  is 
watching  closely,  although  the  war  will 
neither  be  lost  nor  won  as  the  result  of 
the  Balkan  campaign. 


In  the  Providence  Journal  we  read: 

“The  center  of  international  interest 
comes  near  to  being  the  city  of  Saloniki, 
where  the  Entente  Allies  arc  strengthening 
their  positions,  while,  only  a few  miles 
away,  the  Central  Powers  are  concentrating 
in  Serbia  for  a leap 
across  the  border  of 
•neutral'  and  help- 
less Greece.  The 
invasion  might  have 
been  under  way 
already  if  the 
.\thens  Government 
had  not  protested 
against  the  use  of 
Bulgarians  in  the 
expedition.  Without 
the  help  of  the  lat- 
ter the  Teutons  arc 
not  at  present 
strong  enough  to 
make  the  attempt. 
They  may  rely  in- 
stead on  their  other 
allies,  the  Turks, 
but  this,  of  course, 
would  give  offense 
to  Greece,  which 
hates  the  Ottomans 
as  much  as  it  does 

the  Bulgarians. 

“The  Central  Powers  may  solve  the  prob* 
lem  by  dispatching  a Bulgarian  force  to 
some  other  point  on  the  long  front  and  the 
transfer  thence  of  an  equal  Austro-German 
army  to  the  Greek  boundary.  Apparently 
King  Constantine  will  make  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  employment  of  Teutonic 
troops  in  the  task  of  chastising  the  Franco- 
British  troops  on  Greek  soil.  Naturally 
he  would  prefer  to  have  no  foreign  armies 
at  all  at  Saloniki  or  elsewhere  within  his 
dominions;  but  he  realizes  the  inevitability 
of  the  invasion  and  is  likely  to  draw  the 
line  at  nobody  now  except  the  Turks  and 
the  Bulgars.  And  perhaps,  under  pressure, 
he  will  not  make  an  issue  of  the  former. 

“Thus  Greece  is  about  to  be  involved  in 
the  continental  fighting,  though  her  own 
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ratio  of  neutrality  is  force.  Hol- 
land was  and  is  prepared  to  apply 
it  to  any  troops  which  dare  to  vio- 
late her  soil.  Hence  Holland  is 
still  neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Greece  was  not  and  appar- 
ently is  not  ready  to  use  force 
against  either  side.  And  since  she 
has  turned  one  of  her  great  har- 
bors over  to  one  side  as  a base  she 
cannot  well  refuse  to  let  the  other 
side  attack  that  base. 

“The  triumph  of  the  Gounaris 
party  at  elections  in  which  even 
the  Venizelists  participated  more 
extensively  than  was  expected  will 
solidify  the  pacific  elements  in 
Greece.  The  recent  public  declara- 
tions of  King  Constantine,  of  Pre- 
mier Skouloudis  and  of  Minister  of 
Justice  Rhallis  make  it  clear  that 
Greece  desires  nothing  more  ar- 
dently than  to  be  let  alone.  But 
the  ill-advised  complaisance  of  ex- 
Premier  Venizclos  has  shaped 
events  so  that  Greece  will  become 
one  of  the  great  battlefields  of  the 
war.” 

The  Washington  Star,  speculating  on  the 
possibility  of  a Teuton-Bulgar  drive  against 
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STANiCy.  in  CiBCinnaff  TimeS'Sfar 


Greece.  "Those  boys  are  tracking  up  my  house  sometbiag 
awful.” 

troops  are  not  to  participate.  They  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Saloniki  and  the 


stage  is  being  set  for  a remarkable 
drama — the  conflict  of  four  or  more 
foreign  nations  on  the  soil  of  a 
nominally  neutral  and  friendly  na- 
tion.” 

All  that  is  left  for  Greece  to  do 
now,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes, 
is  to  define  the  limits  of  warfare — 
to  give  the  belligerents  a cockpit 
in  which  to  fight.  The  Eagle  con- 
tinues: 

“A  neutral  Power  must  disarm 
and  interne  all  troops  which  re- 
treat into  its  territory.  Greece  is 
neutral.  French  and  English  sol- 
diers have  sought  the  hospitality  of 
Greek  soil  after  being  defeated  by 
the  Bulgarians.  But  Greece  has 
neither  disarmed  nor  interned 
them.  Hence  Germany  protests. 

“The  laws  of  neutrality  are  of 
little  importance  between  friends. 
A formal  protest  will  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  fiction  of  neutrality  even 
when  aid  and  comfort  are  supplied 
to  one  side  only.  The  ultimate 
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The  Cooks:  "Which  do  you  prefer — to  be  eaten  hard-boiled 

or  scrambled?” 
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The  Last  Support 
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THE  TEMPTATION  OF  ’TINO 

“Again  the  Devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them; 

“And  saith  unto  him.  All  these  things  will  I give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.” — Matthew  IV,  8,  9. 
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C 2 B.  GISTWICKI,  In  Lusligt  Blattltr,  & Bttlin 
THE  NYMPH  OF  THE  DANUBE 

“Don’t  forget,  you  Germans,  Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  Bulgarians,  that  I was 
the  first  to  unite  you.” 
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"Whether  the  drive  on  Saloniki 
is  likely  to  succeed  or  not  cannot 
be  indicated  now.  No  one  outside 
of  the  war  offices  of  Europe  knows 
exactly  how  many  men  there  are 
on  the  two  sides.  The  allies  have 
at  least  one  advantage  in  that  they 
are  backed  by  the  sea.  They  can- 
not be  flanked  by  attacks  from  the 
rear.  But  that  also  has  its  disad- 
vantage. If  they  are  pressed  back 
they  have  no  room  for  retreat, 
save  by  marine  transport,  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  face 
of  an  attacking  and  advancing 
force,  and  the  use  of  which  means 
the  abandonment  of  operations.” 
“A  situation  of  absorbing  inter- 
est,” says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "has  arisen  at  the  city  made 
famous  by  the  missionary  travels 
of  St.  Paul.”  The  allies,  this  news- 
paper points  out,  are  fortifying  the 
ancient  port  with  the  obvious  in- 
tention of  using  it,  not  only  as  a 
base  of  supplies,  but  as  a military 
stronghold.” 


the  allied  forces  at  Saloniki,  says: 
"If  the  Tcuton-Bulgar  combina- 
tion can  make  progress  toward  and 
finally  besiege  Saloniki  the  pres- 
tige of  the  allies  in  the  Balkans 
will  undoubtedly  be  seriously  af- 
fected. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drive  fails,  if  the  advance  is 
checked,  the  political  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  allies  will  be  inevi- 
table. Greece  is  the  immediate  ob- 
jective of  the  forces  now  at  play, 
but  in  addition  to  Greece.  Rou- 
mania  is  still  in  the  field  of  neu- 
trality and  evidently  waiting  for 
developments  to  determine  her  fu- 
ture course.  But  perhaps  even 
more  marked  than  upon  these 
countries  may  be  the  effect  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Africa,  where  forces 
are  available  for  alliance  with 
either  side.  Already  the  tendency 
in  both  countries  is  toward  the 
German  cause,  through  the  parti- 
sanship of  Turkey.  It  is  believed 
that  a marked  Teutonic  success  in 
Greece  would  fan  the  fires  of  Mos- 
lem discontent. 
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A Long  Stretch 


SJAKKTT,  In  Htw  Utrk  Tribeae 

“You’ll  have  to  ask  the  boat." 
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From  L'Asino,  Rome 


The  Bridge 
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WILLY  StlEBORSKY,  in  Die  Muskelt,  Vienna 


"A  fine  son-in-law,  our  Peter.  He  sends  his  state  treasures  for  safe-keeping  to  the 
Greeks,  and  seeks  refuge  himself  with  us.” 

“Devil  take  him.  I’d  like  it  the  other  way  about.” 

Nikita  (Nicholaa)  Kina  of  Montenegro  and  his  wife  Milena;  King  Peter  of  Serbia  was  married  to  their 

daughter,  Zorka. 
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IV.  TRIEK,  in  Lusligc  BlatHtr.  Berlin 

MARCHE  FUNEBRE— FUNERAL  MARCH— MARCIA  FUNEBRE 
O,  Vain  RegretsI  It  Cannot  Be 
A Corpse  Before  Us  Here  We  See! 


KIRBY,  In  Htw  York  World 

The  Snake  in  the  Path 

SIKCE  President  Wilson,  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  voiced  a note  of 
alarm  against  ‘"citizens  of  the  United 
States,  born  under  other  Hags,  but  wel- 
comed ...  to  the  full  freedom  and 
opportunity  of  America,  who  have  poured 
poison  and  disloyalty  into  the  very  arteries 
of  our  national  life,”  the  activities 
of  the  foreign  plotters  seem,  if 
anything,  to  have  increased. 

To  be  sure.  Captains  Boy-Ed 
and  Von  Papen  have  departed,  and 
the  German  government  has  Issued 
a statement  repudiating  the  acts 
of  such  conspirators  and  incendi- 
aries as  have  been  working  to  im- 
pede the  ammunition  traffic  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
allies. 

But  the  fires  and  explosions  con- 
tinue. In  New  York,  Federal  in- 
dictments have  been  voted  against 
eight  men,  including  a congress- 
man. an  ex-congressman,  an<l  a 
former  attorney-general  of  Ohio, 
on  charges  of  attempting  to  re- 
strain foreign  commerce  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act. 

The  defendants  are  accused  of 
seeking  to  buy  strikes  and  in  other 
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ways  hindering  the  transportation 
of  supplies  to  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  Those  under 
indictment  arc  Congressman  Frank 
Buchanan,  of  Illinois;  H.  Robert 
Fowler,  former  member  of  con- 
gress from  Illinois;  Frank  S.  Mon- 
nett,  former  attorney-genera!  of 
Ohio;  H.  B.  Martin,  Herman 
Schulicis,  Franz  Von  Rintelen, 
Jacob  C.  Taylor,  and  David  La- 
mar, known  as  “the  wolf  of  Wall 
street."  The  government  will  at- 
tempt to  show  that  about  $170,000 
was  paid  by  Von  Rintelen  to  La- 
mar and  his  associates. 

Another  plot  by  German  agents, 
which  sought  to  injure  the  entente 
powers  at  the  expense  of  American  neutral- 
ity, was  brought  to  light  by  the  arrest  of 
four  men  charged  with  conspiring  to  wreck 
the  Welland  Canal,  a waterway  which  joins 
Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  which  is 
a link  in  the  all-water  route  between  the 
heart  of  Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Paul  Koenig,  chief  police  of  the  I \ 
Hamburg-Amcrican  line,  is  the  ^ ^ 
most  prominent  of  the  alleged 
conspirators.  Others  under  arrest  I * 

are  Frederick  Scheindl,  a clerk  in 
the  National  City  Bank,  of  New 
York;  R.  E.  Leyendecker,  a re- 
cently  naturalized  citizen,  and  J|  ittjlfi 

Fred  Mctzlcr,  who  turned  state’s 
evidence.  , 

Thus,  the  president’s  warning 
against  “such  creatures  of  passion,  ‘^^^3 

disloyalty  and  anarchy,”  would 
seem  to  have  come  at  the  psy- 
chological  moment.  The  New  j 

Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  however, 
takes  exception  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive’s remarks,  and  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Bernard  Ritter  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Were  these  words  of  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  have  been  uttered  by  some  frenzied, 
desperate  candidate  from  a barrel-top  to  a 
street  mob  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  they 
would  sound  intensely  innocuous  and 


CAS5EL.  in  Nrt¥  Yorii  Evening  World 


Hitting  the  Trail 


amusing.  They  were  not,  however.  They 
were  uttered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  their  turbid  current,  originating  in  the 
exalted  source  of  our  Chief  Executive,  is 
already  flowing  into  every  corner  of 
America,  pouring  its  ’poison  of  disloyalty* 
into  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Wilson 
named  neither  the  individuals  nor 
their  nationality  whom  he  indicted, 
V but  so  carefully  prepared  had  been 

the  soil  in  which  the  seed  was  to  be 
planted  that  the  allusion  could  not 
— -A  miscarry.  The  President  meant 

those  American  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  who  have  found  repellent  to 
conception  of  American  ideals 


the  whole  policy  of  the  present 
Administration,  from  anglicizing 
American  spellings  to  anglicizing 
American  liberties.  Who,  having 
come  from  Ireland,  perhaps,  where 
the  ’crushing’  process  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  England  from  the  days 
of  Cromwell  to  our  own  with  char- 
acteristic ruthlessness,  or  from 
Germany  or  .\ustria-Hungary, 
have  dared  to  raise  their  voices 
in  protest  against  the  re-delivery 
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CAKTCK,  in  New  YeHl  Ertning  San 

The  Man  Without  a Country 

of  these  United  States,  which  they  have 
sought  to  upbuild  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Washington  and  Hamilton — 
himself  foreign  born — Jefferson 
and  the  other  Fathers.  Who,  given 
the  choice,  by  the  principles  of 
democracy,  between  loyalty  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  loyalty  to 
America,  have  chosen  the  latter. 

Who,  as  free  and  independent 
American  citizens,  have  declined  to 
execute  the  ‘three  advances  and  the 
nine  headknocks  upon  the  ground' 
of  Chinese  kowtowism  before  the 
throne  that  has  been  so  recently 
erected  in  our  midst.  It  is  these, 
in  whatever  land  they  were  born, 
whom  Mr.  Wilson  now  invokes 
the  Congress  to  enact  laws  to 
‘crush.’  ” 

Meanwhile,  Germany's  two  at- 
taches, Captain  Boy-Ed  and  Cap- 
tain Von  Papen,  have  left,  recalled 
finally  at  the  request  of  the  kaiser, 
and  still  purporting  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  reasons  for 
their  dismissal.  Both,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  were  given  safe  con- 
duct through  the  permission  of  the 
enemy.  Captain  Boy-Ed  in  de- 


parting paid  his  compliments  to 
the  American  newspapers,  and  to 
the  Providence  Journal  in  par- 
ticular. He  expressed  himself  as 
follows: 

"Of  course,  I refrain  at  the  hour 
of  my  departure  from  again  refut- 
ing all  the  stories  which  were  told 
about  me  in  the  American  papers 
and  which  mostly — like  the  silly 
Huerta  tale — were  invented  by  the 
Providence  Journal. 

"This  paper  with  its  British  born 
Mr.  Rathom  has  done  its  utmost  to 
create  an  almost  hysterical  sus- 
picion of  spies  throughout  the 
country  in  order  to  prejudice  pub- 
lic opinion  against  Germany. 

"We  Germans  do  not  understand 
what  you  call  your  ‘free  press.’ 
We  do  not  permit  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  friendly  govern- 
ments to  be  insulted  ad  libitum  or 
our  government  to  be  embarrassed 
in  its  dealings  with  other  nations 
by  the  wild  and  reckless  utterances 
of  an  irresponsible  press  like  the  Providence 
Journal." 
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Not  “Why,"  but  HOW 
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The  Kaiaei'e  Colonial  Secretary  for  North  America 
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This  farewell  statement  the  newspaper  in 
question  brands  as  a willful  and  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  adds: 

“Has  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  cre- 
''*'-**y  ated  a hysterical 

. 'J,  suspicion  concerning 

i?j  ij  I the  destruction  of 
g t . • ' !|  American  factories, 

p M G H j.  the  murder  of 

If'Pi  P II  A ej  American  workmen, 

V-  or  the  daily  plots 

! 1 1 against  the  peace 

and  safety  of  this 


government  and  its  citizens,  almost  all  of 
which  acts  have  been  fathered  and  financed 
from  your  own  office? 

“Every  word  of  what  the  Journal  has  pub- 
lished with  regard  to  your  personal  connec- 
tion with  these  plots  has  been  true  and  no- 
body knows  it  better  than  yourself 

"You  know  well  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  government  refused  to  per- 
mit you  to  remain  any  longer  in  this  coun- 
try. These  reasons  were  not  based  on 
'hy.sterical  rumors'  printed  by  the  Provi- 
dence Journal. 

“Your  attempt  to  make  the  .American 
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people  believe  such  a ridiculous  falsehood 
is  your  farewell  insult  to  a government  and 
press  which  have  treated  you  with  ample 
patience  in  face  ot  the  facts,  which,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  protection  given  you 
by  your  official  standing,  would  have  long 
ago  placed  you  behind  prison  bars.” 
"Berlin  knows,”  says  the  New  York 
World,  “why  the  State  Department  has 
asked  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  German 
Military  Attach^  and  the  German  Naval 
Attache.”  This  newspaper  gives  the  depart- 
ing guests  some  good  advice,  and  explains 
wherein  they  were  unfortunate.  It  adds: 
"Capt.  von  Papen  and  Capt.  Boy-Ed  are 
very  faithul  and  very  accomplished  officers. 
What  they  have  done  in  the  United  States 
they  have  done  under  orders,  and  had  they 
done  less  they  might  have  been  subject  to 
court-martial. 


“Not  only  is  Berlin  fully  informed  about 
their  activities  but  it  is  fully  informed  about 
all  the  details  of  the  German  propaganda 
against  the  domestic  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  the  most  part  by  special  agents.  It 
supplied  the  money.  It  provided  the  men. 
When  it  did  not  actually  draw  the  plans,  it 
approved  of  the  plans. 

“There  is  still  one  highly  important  serv- 
ice, however,  which  Capt.  von  Papen  and 
Capt.  Boy-Ed  can  render  to  Germany  in 
respect  to  German  relations  with  the  United 
Slates.  W'hen  they  return  to  Berlin  they 
can  inform  their  Government  that  American 
resentment  against  the  German  propaganda 
in  the  United  States  is  steadily  increasing 
and  that  a continuation  of  the  conspiracy 
will  soon  make  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries  all  but  impossible.” 


BARCLAY,  h B»lllmort  Sua 


THE  COUNTRYMAN  AND  THE  SNAKE 

A Villager,  one  frosty  day,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  found  a Snake  under  a hedge 
almost  dead  with  cold.  Having  pity  on  the  poor  creature,  he  brought  it  home,  and  laud 
it  on  the  hearth  near  the  fire.  Revived  by  the  heat,  it  reared  itself  up,  and  with  dreadful 
hissings  attacked  the  wife  and  children  of  its  benefactor.  The  mam,  hearing  their  cries, 
rushed  in,  and  with  a mattock,  which  he  brought  in  his  hand,  soon  cut  the  Snake  to 

Bieces.  "Vile  wretch  I”  said  he;  "is  this  the  reward  you  make  to  him  who  saved  your 
fe?  Die,  as  you  deserve;  but  a single  death  is  too  good  for  you." — ^Aesop’s  Fables. 
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A Modern  St.  Patrick  “THE  ONLY  WAY.’* 

The  Protection  of  the  British  Flat  Once  More  in 
Great  Demand 
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'That'll  help  some.' 
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lUARD  Egypt  firgtl 
"I  have  urged 
again  and  again  in 
tliese  columns  that,  for  a 
naval  Power  commanding 
the  seas,  the  key  of  the 
East  is  Cairo,  and  the  key- 
hole is  the  Suez  Canal. 

Egypt  and  the  Canal  are 
for  us,  and  therefore  for 
our  Allies,  far  more  important  than  the 
Balkans,  or  the  Dardanelles,  or  Conslanti- 
nopli,  or  Baghdad.  I have  scoffed  at  the 
people  who  have  talked  so  much  and  so 
anxiously  about  our  prestige  in  the  East,  of 
the  character  and  foundations  of  which  they 
seem  to  know  nothing  whatever.  Let  me 
tell  them  that  for  us,  at  this  juncture,  our 
prestige  throughout  the  East,  to  its  most 
distant  islands,  will  stand  or  fall,  not  by  fail- 
ure or  success  at  the  Dardanelles,  not  by 
adventures  in  the  Balkans,  not  by  a minor 
thrust  at  Baghdad  or  in  Syria,  but  more 
than  anything  else  by  our  ability  to  hold  the 


1b  the  Idol  CnimblinK? 


Suez  Canal  against  German  aggression/* 
Thus  writes  Lovat  Fraser,  the  military 
expert  in  the  London  Daily  Mail.  He  adds: 
“The  Suez  Canal  is  our  jugular  vein.  We 
must  hold  it  or  we  are  undone.  Fail  to  hold 
it  and  to  make  it  impregnable  against  at- 
tack, and  you  will  have  trouble  in  India  to- 
morrow, dismay  throughout  Australasia, 
and  the  instant  collapse  of  our  prestige  in 
the  Far  East.  Had  the  war  so  shaped  itself 
at  the  outset  that  we  decided  not  to  use  the 
Mediterranean  route,  the  position  would 
have  been  different.  But  having  held  the 
Canal  with  ease  for  sixteen  months,  we 
must  run  no  risk  of  peril 
there  now.” 

With  a large  Turco-Ger- 
man  force  assembling  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  dis- 
patches; with  the  British 
reverses  at  Bagdad  still  in 
mind,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  incumbent  upon 
John  Bull  to  defend  his 
possessions  among  the 
palms  and  pyramids,  and 
to  prevent  also,  if  possible, 
the  slumbering  flame  of 
revolt  from  breaking  out 
in  India. 

The  kaiser  has  an- 
nounced that  Germany’s 
future  lies  in  the  East. 
Just  at  present  Germany 
is  sniffing  ominously  at 
the  Suez  Canal.  To  quote 
the  Taegliche  Rundschau: 
“England  must  now 
reckon  with  the  fact  that 
she  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  transfer  the 
whole  of  her  troops  from 
the  Cameroons  and  East 
.Africa  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
whence  her  position  in 
Lgypt  is  now  threatened. 
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“In  the  same  way  as  she 
will  shortly  climb  down 
from  Gallipoli  she  is  al- 
ready climbing  down  from 
Central  Africa,  so  that  she 
may  have  her  forces  free 
for  action  in  the  fight  for 
Egypt.  The  bluff  of  the 
threatened  attack  on  Ger- 
man East  Africa  by  South 
African  troops  is  thus 
fully  exposed  to  the 
world. 

"We  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  because  England 
has  treacherously  seized 
Togo,  South  West  Africa, 
and  part  of  the  Came- 
roons.  She  only  holds  these  territories 
while  Germany  is  getting  ready  for  the  final 
tiger  spring  which  shall  decide  the  fate  of 
our  colonial  possessions. 

“That  spring  will  be  a twofold  one;  it 
will  be  made  simultaneously  with  irresist- 
ible might  in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean.” 

Teuton  hopes  and  ambitions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rising  sun  are  set  forth  in  a 
lecture  recently  delivered  in  Berlin  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Rohrbach,  whose  dreams,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  journals,  quite 
eclipse  those  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  Herr 
Rohrbach  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  Germany  is  constantly  growing  in 
population  and  stands  in  need  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  her  industry.  Hence  "it  is  not 
what  will  happen  with  Belgium,  or  with 
Poland,  or  with  Livonia  and  Courland, 
which  is  decisive.  The  main  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  necessity  of  warding  off 
once  for  all  the  danger  of  being  strangled 
by  our  enemies,  and  this  necessity  cannot 
be  met  by  any  conquest  of  territory.  . . . 
The  chances  for  German  future  lie  in  the 
East — in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Palestine.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Nineveh,  traversed  by  the  Bagdad  Railway, 
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lies  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  naphtha 
in  the  world;  in  the  interior  of  the  Taurus 
Mountains  are  contained  gigantic  stores  of 
copper  and  other  metals;  the  plain  of 
Babylon  can  become  one  of  the  largest 
corn  and  cotton  helds  in  the  vrorld;  and 
in  Mesopotamia  there  is  room  for  millions 
of  sheep.  There  we  have  most  of  the  raw 
material  assembled  in  one  place. 

“Freedom  of  the  seas  constitutes  one  ol 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  war.  We 
could  have  it  if  our  navy  were  as  strong  as 
the  British.  But  to  acquire  such  strength 
would  require  a lot  of  time  and  much 
money.  There  is  another  method  of  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  the  seas  against  Eng- 
land: that  is,  if  we  should  discover  any* 
where  in  the  world  a point  at  which  we 
could  exercise  lively  pressure  upon  Eng- 
land. This  point  is  the  Suez  Canal.  When 
Turkey  has  extended  the  railway  system 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Egypt,  and 
constructed  good  military  stations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  canal,  then  the  point 
of  pressure  on  England  will  be  discovered, 
and  she  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  it  any 
time  we  like.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
rather  annoys  Great  Britain  by  its  apparent 
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THE  SPHINX'S  ANSWER 
*‘How  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  fix,  Tommy,  is 
even  to  me.” 


inability  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  jam  pot 
labeled  "India.”  This  newspaper 
disposes  of  the  “jam"  as  follows: 

“The  fact  that  the  cabinets  of  : 

London  and  Tokyo  arc  both  greatly 
occupied  with  the  conditions  in  In- 
dia shows  that  these  must  be  grave 
indeed. 

“It  would  be  a mistake,  however, 
to  believe  at  this  early  stage  in  a 
catastrophe  in  India.  It  is  more 
probably  a question  of  preparations 
for  the  time  to  come.  It  would 
appear  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  not  as  yet  approached 
Japan  for  help,  nor  is  she  likely  to 
do  so  unless  necessity  drives,  be- 
cause it  is  a characteristic  of  the 
unnatural  English-Japanese  alliance 
that  every  step  that  Japan  takes  in 
.^sia  in  the  service  of  the  present 
war  interests  of  her  English  friend 
is  directed  against  her  permanent 
interests. 

“This  is  proved  by  the  results  of 
the  Tsingtao  campaign.  The  real 
object  of  the  Japanese  government  PHSt.  in 
is  to  obtain  from  England  an  auton- 


omous Indian  administration.  This 
once  attained,  she  can  bind 
India  to  her  by  the  closest  political 
and  industrial  bonds.  Thence  it 
is  but  a step  toward  practical 
annexation. 

“That  the  present  unrest 
throughout  the  Indian  peninsula 
owes  its  existence  largely  to  Jap- 
anese machinations,  with  the  view 
of  hastening  the  approach  of  her 
day,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. Thus  is  England's  punish- 
ment for  her  betrayal  of  the  white 
race  coming  home  to  her." 

“The  British  are,  at  last,”  ob- 
serves the  Montreal  Star,  “taking  a 
more  serious  view  of  the  threat 
against  Egypt.  The  armed  camp 
at  Salonika  may  really  be  chiefly 
an  outpost  of  Egyptian  defence. 
We  hope  that  this  is  not  all — it  is 
our  hope  to  see  a vigorous  attack 
launched  from  this  port  against 
the  Bulgarian  traitors  to  Slavdom. 
But  if  the  chief  purpose  is  to  de- 
riddle Egypt,  then  troops  cannot  be 

much  better  placed  than  in  Sa- 
lonika. They,  will  keep  far  more  than  their 
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own  number  of  the  enemy  immobilized 
along  the  Belgrade-to-ConstantinopIe  rail- 
way, and  effectively  prevent  the  Germans 
from  risking  any  huge  armies  in  the  air 
south  of  that  menaced  line  of  communi- 
cation. 

“The  Germans  are  plainly  preparing  to 
launch  the  new  attack  on  Egypt  along  the 
smooth  lines  of  a railway.  Just  what  rail- 
ways they  have  now,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  outside;  but  they  have  undoubt- 
edly linked  up  the  northern  Syrian  system 
at  some  point  with  the  southern  system, 
and  Damascus  is  today  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  undoubtedly 
significant  that  the  Dutch  shipping  com- 
panies have  decided 
to  abandon  the  con- 
venient route  of  the 
Suez.  They  would 
not  take  this  costly 
step  without  good 
reason,  and  they 
may  easily  have  got 
a hint  from  Ger- 
many. No  wonder 
that  the  British  are 
rushing  men  to 


Alexandria  as  well  as  to  Salonika.” 

That  the  Germans  are  going  about  their 
invasion  of  Egypt  in  their  characteristic 
businesslike  manner,  and  with  the  efficiency 
for  which  they  are  so  justly  celebrated,  is 
pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
says : 

"The  expedition  is  being  formed  by  Field 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz,  whose  long  service 
under  the  Ottoman  Government  especially 
fits  him  for  the  command.  He  has  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Aleppo,  and  his 
forces,  which  consist  partly  of  the  army 
corps  at  Constantinople,  are  to  be  equipped 
at  Aleppo,  Alexandretta  and  along  the 
Syrian  littoral  and  are  drilled  by  German 
officers. 

"These  preparations  are  made  with  the 
usual  German  foresight  and  thoroughness. 
A railway  is  being  constructed  across  the 
Sinai  desert  far  enough  inland  to  be  out  of 
range  of  the  British  warships  patrolling 
the  coast.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
water  supply  and  thus  do  away  with  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  an  earlier  Turkish 
expedition  the  Germans  are  laying  miles  of 
water  pipes  across  the  desert.  In  this  way 
it  is  believed  that  a speedy  advance  can  be 
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made  and  a blow  struck  that  wilt  win  the  “The  expedition,  striking  at  such  a vital 
Suez  and  open  the  way  to  Egypt  despite  point  of  the  British  Empire  and  recalling 
the  new  defences  built  by  the  British.  Napoleon's  advance  across  the  same  desert, 

“It  is  very  evident  from  the  interest  which  would  be  the  most  fascinating  military  ad- 
the  threatened  advance  has  aroused  in  Eng-  venture  that  the  Kaiser  could  undertake.” 
land  that  the  British  Government  will  not 


be  taken  so  niiich  unawares  here  as  it  has 
been  at  some  other  points  in  the  Allies’ 
line  of  defence.  It  has  strength- 
ened the  fortification  at  the  north  'V\ 
entrance  of  the  canal  ami  has  also  \ 

increased  the  size  of  the  Egyptian 
army. 
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American  Cartoonists  and  the  War 

By  M.  J.  Jameson 


WHILE  barbarism,  hatred  and 
greed  are  razing  the 
works  of  civilization 
and  enthroning  misery  and 
poverty  in  the  Old 
World,  Americans  car 
toonists  are  conduct- 
ing a remarkable  cam- 
p a i g n against  the 
spirit  of  militarism. 

The  effect  of  this 
pen-and-ink  strug- 
gle in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and 
justice  is  des- 
t i n e d to  be  of 
far-reaching  im- 
portance, and 
even  now  it  is 
exerting  a most 
profound  influence 
upon  society.  Of 
greatest  signifi- 
cance is  the  fact 
that  the  artist, 
through  the  medium 
of  the  one  universal 
language,  the  picture,  is 
stripping  the  false  raiment 
of  glory  and  honor  from 
war  and  showing  its  hid- 
eous figure  in  the  nude.  . 

In  general,  the  attitude 


of  these  brilliant  satirists  is  that 
the  professional  army  organ- 
ized for  gain  through  ag- 
gression and  oppression 
a scourge.  Useless 
war  is  considered  as 
a thing  inflicted  upon 
the  masses  to  satisfy 
the  personal  lust 
and  gluttony  of 
the  power-invest- 
ed few.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from 
war  for  defense, 
as  is  militarism 
from  prepared- 
n c s s.  Together 
these  men  are 
standing  for 
principle  and 
right  as  against 
treachery  and 
wanton  destruc- 
tion. They  arc 
tending  to  raise  the 
veil  of  ignorance  and 
break  down  the  mis- 
conception of  patriot- 
ism. 

Europe's  titanic  conflict, 
in  which  deeds  of  personal 
valor  are  all  but  lost  in 
Her  L»*t  OfferinR  Tribnu  xht  maelstrom  of  slaugh- 
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The  Cost 

ter  and  vandalism, 
serves  as  a blood- 
stained background 
for  these  wordless 
sermons.  They  are 
arguments  against 
the  dual  doctrines 
that  might  makes 
right,  and  that  man 
roust  propagate  his 
kind  and  then  re- 
sign himself  as  an 
offering  to  the 
state.  Mankind  is  being  roused 
to  the  realization  that  it  should 
use  its  strength  for  its  own  up- 
liftrocnt  instead  of  prostituting  it 
to  the  perverted  passions  of  dic- 
tators whose  only  desire  is  sclf- 
aggrandizement. 

For  the  most  part  this  is  being 
done  not  by  excited  or  hysterical 
assaults  upon  militarism,  but  sim- 
ply by  depicting  the  position  of 
society  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
war  lord-  By  disseminating  truth 
and  reason  and  implanting  them 
in  the  public  mind,  the  artist  is 
creating  a torrent  of  opinion 
which  cannot  be  curbed  nor  di- 
verted from  its  course.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  best  current  cartoons 
will  show  that  they  arc  being  exe- 
cuted by  coot,  steady  brains. 


There  is  little  distortion  in  them, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  grad- 
ually causing  the  levers  of  popular 
thought  to  be  slipped  beneath  the 
foundation  of  the  world’s  greatest  sin. 

The  force  of  these  cartoons  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  arc  literally  pic- 
torial news  stories.  They  are  not 
colored  by  imagination  nor  con- 
jured up  to  fill  space.  To  the  con- 
trary, they  arc  simply  setting  forth 
the  actual  news  of  the  day  in  graphic 
form  and  thus  placing  a mirror  be- 
fore the  world  that  it  may  realize 
its  miserable  plight.  The  image  it 
secs  is  abhor- 
rently grotesque, 
but  nevertheless 
a true  reflection 
of  itself. 

Every  phase  of 
the  present  war 
has  lent  itself  to 
caricature,  and 
each  has  been  an 
argument  against 
militarism,  for 
back  of  all  stands 
the  figure  of  the 
war  lord  as  the 
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kindler  of  this  supreme  conflagration.  Ob- 
viously then  it  is  militarism  itself  which  is 
creating  the  revolt  against  the  old  order, 
and  it  is  the  cartoonist  who  is  spreading 
and  fanning  this  counterfire. 

In  the  present  struggle,  as  never  before, 
man  is  little  more  than  fodder  for  cannon. 
Battlefields  are  piled  high  and  trenches 
clogged  with  the  stiff  forms  of  the  dead 
because  artillery  and  machine  guns  collect 
their  tolls  more  rapidly  than  the  bodies  can 
be  removed  and  buried.  The  private  sol- 
dier has  become  a mere  offering  to  the 
gn'sven  image  of  modern  savagery.  Men  are 
falling  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  rivers 
are  running  scarlet  with  their  blood,  while 
militarism,  still  supreme,  demands  more 
lives  that  its  existence  may  be  perpetuated 
and  its  desire  realized. 

This  is  one  phase  of  the  news  which  the 
cartoonist  is  illustrating;  and  in  the  sketches 
of  it  society  is  growing  to  see  not  only  the 


significance  of  its  position,  but  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  condition.  Rollin  Kirby, 
in  the  New  York  World,  has  used  this  as 
the  theme  of  a cartoon  in  which  the  shade 
of  Napoleon  remarks,  “And  they  called  me 
a butcher!”  In  the  background  stands  a 
massive  42-centimeter  howitzer,  scattered 
over  the  field  are  the  lifeless  forms  of  pri- 
vate soldiers,  at  one  side  a great  cloud  of 
chlorine  gas  and  in  the  sky  a flock  of  aero- 
planes and  a Zeppelin.  There  is  nothing 
imaginative  in  the  drawing.  It  is  a clear, 
concise  exposition  of  fact.  Militarism  has 
made  war  a Frankenstein  monster  which  is 
now  wreaking  its  vengeance  upon  humanity. 
The  battlefield  of  today  so  surpasses  in 
horror  everything  known  to  Napoleon  that 
the  battles  of  that  military  genius  sink  into 
insignificance. 

Much  the  same  idea  is  presented  by  Sykes, 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  who 
pictures  the  helmeted  figure  of  death  at 
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“The  Daily  Grind"  of  feeding  a mortar 
from  soldier-filled  bags  labeled  with  the 
names  of  Europe’s  belligerents.  The 
cost  of  life  and  the  futility  \ 
which  it  is  being  given  are  tv 
thoughts  plainly  suggested 
But  the  dominating  spirit  of 
the  theme  is  that  militarism, 
gone  mad,  is  scooping  hu- 
manity up  as  if  it  were  so 
much  dust  and  hurling  it 
into  the  jaws  of  eternity. 

Bradley  treats  the  subject 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
with  one  sweeping  stroke 
by  depicting  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  that  of  the  war 
god,  and  grizzled  with  an  out- 
cropping beard  of  tombstones 
A helmet  and  a mailed  fist  prei 
home  the  point  that  the  world 
today  is  a militaristic  giant  and 
none  too  becoming  in  appearance. 

That  part  of  the  face  which  isn’t  cov- 
ered with  grave  markers  is  twisted  in  a 
painful  frown  which  is  a very  deft  carica- 
ture of  the  abnormal  situation  manifest  in  places  a daily  picture  before  the  eyes  of 
all  neutral  countries  at  the  present.  society  which  cannot  be  overlooked  or 

The  almost  total  disregard  which  militar-  forgotten.  The  world  through  him  has 
ism  is  showing  international  law  furnishes  come  to  realize  that  every  great  atrocity  of 
the  cartoonist  an  inexhaustible  theme.  The  the  war  has  been  committed  under  official 
blood  lust  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  bat-  orders.  Thus  militarism  is  not  merely  sanc- 
tlefield.  War  has  become  a business  of  tioning,  but  actually  commanding,  acts  more 
simple  slaughter  without  respect  to  the  laws  inhumane  than  the  savages  ever  contem- 
of  God  nor  the  rights  of  man.  Unfortified  plated,  and  the  public  is  being  made  to 
towns,  hospitals  and  cathedrals  have  been  realize  it. 

bombarded  for  the  sheer  desire  to  kill  and  The  true  import  of  this  pastime  of  Nero- 
destroy,  for  in  no  instance  has  such  an  at-  ism  is  forcefully  brought  out  by  Evans  in 

tack  been  of  any  military  value  whatever.  the  Baltimore  American.  In  the  foreground 
The  lives  of  women  and  children,  as  well  of  his  drawing  are  the  prostrate  figures  of  a 
as  those  of  other  noncombatants,  are  re-  mother  and  her  children  before  the  door- 
spected  but  little  more  than  they  were  by  step  of  their  flaming  cottage.  In  the  dis- 
the  American  Indian  in  pioneer  days  on  this  tance  are  the  spires  and  tall  buildings  of  a 
continent.  On  the  other  hand,  barbarism  city  shrouded  in  smoke.  Lurking  above  are 
has  never  been  more  rampant  than  it  now  two  Zeppelins.  That  completes  the  sketch, 
is  on  the  high  seas.  but  the  thought  it  arouses  by  its  simple 

These  features  of  the  world  news  have  illustration  of  fact  goes  oh.  The  inspira- 
been  thoroughly  treated  by  the  cartoonist.  tion  came  from  the  continued  assaults  upon 
And  had  it  not  been  for  his  work,  incon-  sleeping,  unfortified  cities.  The  author’s 
ceivable  as  it  seems,  it  is  not  improbable  personal  viewpoint,  if  it  is  not  made  strik- 
that  the  public  mind  would  consider  the  ingly  clear  by  the  picture  itself,  is  borne 
innumerable  outrages  against  humanity  in  the  caption,  which  reads:  "Merely  a 

much  more  leniently  than  it  now  does.  This  Diversion."  Nowhere  in  the  cartoon  i.s 
is  true  because  of  man's  inborn  propensity  there  any  evidence  of  the  artist  having 
to  grow  callous  to  sufifering  which  is  re-  striven  for  effect.  His  subject,  like  that 
moved  from  his  sight.  The  artist,  however,  of  the  hundreds  of  other  cartoonists  in 
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America  who  are  combating  the  war  lord 
by  picturing  him  as  he  is,  required  no  bol- 
stering to  make  it  stand. 

Satire  glows  in  one  of  Nelson  Harding's 
offerings  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  pic- 
tures warfare  as  tradition  has  taught  man 
to  look  upon  it.  It  presents  a portrait  of 
a clean,  muscular  figure  clad  in  armor  and 
holding  the  sword  of  “honor"  unstained. 
Across  the  helmet  appears  the  words,  "civi- 
lized warfare."  It  is  appropriately  entitled 
“The  Myth.”  Through  the  ages  the  sword 
has  been  considered  as  an  instrument  of 
honor.  Civilized  warfare  has  been  spoken 
of  by  some,  although  no  one  has  as  yet  seen 
it.  Obviously  the  cartoon  derives  its  effect 
solely  by  contrasting  what  has  been  popular 
conception  with  what  now  is  popular  knowl- 
edge. Harding  apparently  considers  the 
“sword  of  honor,"  in  the  hands  of  mili- 
tarism, as  deeply  ironical  as  that  most  fan- 
tastic of  expressions,  “civilized  warfare.” 

Civilization  is  sinking  to  a lower  level 
than  savagery,  according  to  Donahey’s 
commentary  on  society  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  He  sees  the  personified  figure 
of  war  holding  a blood-dripping  sword 
while  demanding  of  a naked  aborigine, 
“Savage,  why  do  you  stare?”  The  work 
has  complete  unity  of  thought.  In  the 
background  are  the  dim  outlines  of  ruin; 
in  the  foreground  nothing  but  the  two 
revolting  figures,  of  which  the  savage 


appears  by  far  the  most  enlightened.  No- 
where in  it  is  there  a suggestion  that  civi- 
lization is  farther  advanced  than  in  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  truth  or  fallacy  of  the 
artist’s  reasoning  may  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  European  encyclopedia  of 
twentieth-century  progress. 

The  economic  effect  of  the  current  out- 
burst of  militarism  is  being  illustrated  con- 
tinuously by  many  of  the  ablest  caricaturists 
in  America.  Fred  Morgan,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  depicts  the  recognized 
fact  that  the  tremendous  toll  in  lives  and 
money  exacted  by  the  war  is  throttling  the 
world.  He  brings  out  this  point  tellingly 
in  a cartoon  which  shows  two  hands, 
“Death  and  Debt,”  gripping  the  throat  of 
the  earth.  These  two  things  are  not  only 
choking  all  constructive  progress,  but  are 
demolishing  the  work  of  generations  and 
setting  Europe  back  fully  a century.  The 
fire  of  this  cartoon  is  not  smothered  by 
comment  or  exaggeration.  Its  strength  lies 
in  its  simplicity  and  clearness. 

Darling  asks,  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader,  whether  posterity  will  bear  the 
war  debts  which  are  now  being  incurred. 
His  cartoon  presents  a bloated  monster  in 
the  form  of  a man  feeding  himself  upon 
taxes  which  represent  half  of  every  man's 
wage.  Europe  is  shown  in  devastation,  its 
surviving  population  deserting  the  glutton 
in  the  midst  of  his  feast. 
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SALONIKA 

The  City  of  tt  Macedon  Princess 
Louise  Peralta,  in  London  News  and  Leader 


SALONIKA — the  centre  of  interest  in 
the  Near  East  to-day — is  the  name-city 
of  the  Princess  of  Macedon,  Thessalon- 
ica,  sister  of  Alexander,  where  in  turn  have 
ruled  Greek,  Roman,  and  Slav,  Saracen  and 
Sicilian,  Burgundian.  Venetian  and  Turk; 
where  Cicero  endured  exile,  where  St.  Paul 
planted  a Faith. 

From  the  Bcaz  Tower,  overlooking  the 
wharves,  a road  leads  to  one  of  the  older 
gates  of  Salonika.  Lying  together  on  the 
right  of  this  road  are  three  large  ceme- 
teries: the  Christian,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Muslim.  Only  when  he  has  entered  for  the 
last  time  one  of  these  three  towns  of  the 
dead  does  a member  of  one  of  the  trio  of 
communities  pass  beyond  racial  strife.  In 
the  town  of  the  living,  across  the  road,  that 
strife  rages;  but  silently,  for  Salonika,  be- 
ing to-day  cosmopolitan  and  wealthy;  being, 
moreover,  the  natal  city  of  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress — proclaimer  of  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  and  Fraternity,  is  possessed 
of  the  discretions  of  life. 

Striking  off  from  where  the  entrances  of 
the  Jewish  and  the  Musalman  burying- 
places  face  each  other  is  the  Jassijol — the 
Grande  Rue  du  Vardar.  It  is  a portion 
of  the  Imperial  Roman  road,  the  Via  Egna- 
tia,  from  Dyrracchium  (Durazzo).  The 
crowds  thronging  the  electric  cars  that  to* 
day  run  along  this  Consular  Way  may  have 
forgotten — the  Central  European  Powers 
have  not — that  Diocletian  found  his  palace 
at  Spalato  a gate  to  this  Grand  Route  to 
the  East.  Into  the  cafes  on  this  boulevard 
men  are  thronging  for  dejeuner.  All  of 
them  are  smart  and  well  groomed.  They 
are  merchants,  officials  of  the  Imperial  Ot- 
toman Bank  and  of  the  Banque  de  Salon* 
ique,  professors  at  the  Greek  Gymnasia  and 
the  Jewish  High  School,  superior  employees 
of  the  French  Post  Office.  French  is  uni- 
versally spoken.  Two  quite  young  men, 
however,  obviously  Vienna-tailored,  laugh- 
ingly enter  a restaurant  together,  and  one 
of  them  lets  fall  a phrase  which  is  not 
French.  That  idiom  is  a key.  It  is  that 
of  the  corrupt  Castilian  known  as  Ladino. 


In  contrast  to  the  self-contained  Imperial- 
ism of  the  Farther  East,  the  countries  of 
the  Near  and  of  the  Middle  Orient  have 
never  been  more  than  international  high- 
ways where  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
meet  and  never  mix.  Whether  the  Master 
has  been  Hellene  or  Slav,  Mongol  or  Saxon, 
the  lesson  of  the  history  of  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Danube  is 
the  imperativeness  of  the  authority  of  the 
stranger,  who  alone  can  create  and  main- 
tain order  among  masses  composed  of  such 
diverse  races  and  religions.  Ethnic  divers- 
ity remains  to-day  the  grand  obstacle  not 
only  to  Pan-Islamist  ambition  but  to  more 
modest  Slavic  or  Hellenic  aspiration.  The 
influence  of  hundreds  of  centuries  is  not 
thrown  off  in  a day.  In  the  Near  East  it 
weighs,  and  will  continue  to  weigh,  heavily 
on  the  psychology  and  mentality  of  Slav, 
Greek,  and  Jew  in  whom  the  identity  of  con- 
ditions under  which  they  have  for  ages  lived 
has  created  the  Levantine  soul. 

It  is  the  soul  of  the  slave.  Intemperate 
alike  in  sycophancy  and  in  insolence,  it  pur- 
sues an  idea  with  invincible  tenacity. 
Whether  it  is  the  feminine  "climber,”  Greek 
or  Jewish,  who  has  resolved  to  force  some 
Western  door  particularly  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, or  the  bagman  insinuating  his  wares, 
the  means  employed  to  achieve  the  object 
— flattery,  importunity,  force,  even  intimi- 
dation— are  identical. 

A remarkable  contrast  to  every  detail,  of 
this  impressionist  delineation  is  presented 
by  the  Hebrew  community  of  Salonika,  who 
constitute  among  their  co-religionists  of  the 
Levant  a veritable  aristocracy.  Of  any  pic- 
ture of  Salonika,  of  whose  population  they 
compose  nearly  the  half,  they  are  conspicu- 
ously the  feature.  Possessed  of  first-class 
brains,  inheritors  of  long-amassed  wealth, 
educated  in  the  splendid  schools  of  Salon- 
ika, Jesuit,  Greek,  or  Jewish,  and,  later,  at 
Barcelona  or  Frankfurt,  Lyons  or  Paris,  the 
men  are  widely  informed,  their  conversation 
well-weighed.  The  women  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  Dames  de  Sion  in  Sevilla, 
Vienna  or  Rome.  They  dress  elegantly,  arc 
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RUDOLPH  HERRMANN,  in  Die  Muskele,  Vienna 

SALONIKI 


“Couraee,  Messieurs,  there  is  no  retumine  any 
“Well,  MUord,  that's  just  the  worst  of  it.^ 

Aftar  BoackUn'a  **Iala  of  Daath.** 


more." 
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'from  L'EsqutIh  dt  la  Torriha,  Barctlona 
AT  THE  PALACE  OF  KING  CONSTANTINE 
"Well,  Constantine,  are  you  coming  or  not  coming?” 

"Hush  I I’d  like  to  very  much,  but  the  madame  won't  allow  me  to  leave  the 
house.” 
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Between  the  Devil  end  the  Deep  See 

clever,  and,  being  possessed  of  temperament, 
interesting.  In  both  sexes  the  Hebraic  cast 
of  feature  is  singularly  unpronounced.  They 
are,  moreover,  without  the  instransigcance 
that  marks  the  Jew,  being  of  liberal  thought 
and  welcoming  that  which  is  new.  They 
surround  themselves  with  the  refinements 
of  life.  Their  intellectuality  demands  good 
literature,  good  art.  They  are  fond  of 
amusement — passionately  so  of  dancing, 
play  and  the  theatre.  One  detail  alone  re- 
veals their  origin.  It  is  the  lapse,  in  mo- 
ments of  intimacy,  into  the  speech  which 
their  fugitive  ancestors  brought  from  the 
Spain  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  and  which  has 
become  the  national  idiom  of  the  Salonika 
Israelites. 

The  Rue  Midhat  Pasha,  running  parallel 
with  the  Rue  du  Vardar,  perpetuates  the 
name  of  the  great  Turkish  patriot,  inspirer 
of,  and  martyr  to,  the  Constitution  of  1876 
and  precursor  and  initiator  of  the  Young 
Turk  movement.  By  traversing  a long  series 
of  lava-paved  streets  stretching  northward 
from  this  boulevard,  the  strongly-walled 
Tekye  (monastery)  of  the  Bektashi  Der- 
vishes is  reached.  On  the  threshold  of  its 
turreted  gateway,  one  is  received  by  white- 


robed  monks  wearing,  as  their  Rule  de- 
mands, the  twelve-times-folded  turban. 

Within  the  walls,  it  is  a Levantine  Tri- 
anon, aflame  with  roses.  Hundreds  of 
apple-trees  spread  the  milk  and  blood  of 
their  blossom  or  the  carmine  of  their  fruit 
in  the  liberal  Macedonian  sunlight;  irriga- 
tion canals  thread  the  grass  with  silver. 
The  dome  of  a mosque  glistens.  In  a gilt- 
cupolaed  kiosque,  Achmed  Ali,  Shaikh  of 
the  Fraternity,  receives  the  visitor  and  of- 
fers superb  strawberries.  If  a long  enough 
stay  were  made,  bulbuls  would  enchant  the 
car;  under  the  apple-trees  the  night  would 
be  afire  with  glow-worms. 

Hadji  Bektash  Khurasani,  the  Founder  of 
the  Order,  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century 
at  the  court  of  Orkhan.  To  his  friends,  he 
was  the  most  amiable  of  beings;  to  his 
enemies,  the  most  implacable  avenger.  His 
is  the  distinction  of  having  blessed  the  first 
Janissaries;  and  for  four  hundred  years  it 
was  obligatory  upon  subjects  of  the  Order 
that  they  should,  as  a matter  of  form,  enroll 
themselves  in  the  blood-stained  corps.  Al- 
banian Janissaries  carried  to  their  country 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  sainted  personage. 
The  very  feeble  religious  sentiment  of  the 
Albanian  of  to-day  is  not  necessarily  for- 
tified by  his  secrej  affiliation  with  the  Fra- 
ternity. 
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CARL  JOSEF,  in  Die  Muskete,  Vienna 

AT  SALONIKI 
“Don’t  crowd,  pleBiel” 
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From  Meggendorfer  BUetItr,  £1  Munich 
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Stopping  the  Berlin-Conitantinople  Train 
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From  Dtr  Ouckkasitn,  © Munich 

Mars:  "A  little  more  red  here  would  have  just  the  right  effect.” 
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The  rejuvenated  Russian  army,  under 
the  direct  command  of  the  Czar,  has 
renewed  its  offensive,  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  beating  back  the  Austro-Ger- 
man  forces  over  a 190-mile  front.  The 
town  of  Kovel  in  the  north  appears  to  be 
the  immediate  objective,  while  in  Bukowina 
terrific  fighting  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  political  effect  of  this  aggressive 
movement,  if  the  attack  continues  success- 
ful, should  be  far-reaching.  Roumania, 
which  has  been  trembling  in  the  balance, 
may  decide  to  cast  her  lot  with  the  allies, 
and  appears  just  now  to  be  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  Bukowina  drive.  Forces  to 
the  number  of  1,500,000  are  engaged,  the 
dispatches  inform  us,  and  London  observers 
hail  the  move  with  delight,  claiming  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  strategical 
plans  conceived  since  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Russia,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
invasion,  again  finds  herself  aided  by  her 
ablest  generals,  January  and  February,  and 
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The  Coming  Drive 


with  the  ammunition  problem  apparently 
solved,  may  again  set  the  "road  roller"  in 
motion  as  she  did  during  the  earlier  days 
of  the  war. 

At  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Varna  a Russian 
attack  is  expected  momentarily.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  rumors  of  this  projected  attack 
have  come  from  many  sources,  and  we  now 
hear  that  the  Russian  mine  sweepers  have 
accomplished  their  work  in  the  Varna  har- 
bor, thus  paving  the  way  for  a bombard- 
ment and  a landing.  These  plans,  if  they 
materialize,  would  improve  substantially  the 
position  of  the  allies  in  the  Balkans. 

According,  however,  to  Sergius 
Sazonoff,  the  Russian  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  as  interviewed  by 
Gregory  Mason  in  The  Outlook, 
"the  place  to  strike  at  Bulgaria  is 
in  Poland." 

"I  don’t  believe,”  he  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "that  there  will  be  a 
direct  invasion  of  Bulgaria;  cer- 
tainly not  on  her  coast-line,  where 
the  natural  difficulties  are  tremen- 
dous.” 

The  Balkan  question,  he  told  Mr. 
Mason,  was  a by-chapter,  an  inci- 
dent of  the  war,  "not  at  alt  the 
main  or  deciding  issue.”  The  war, 
he  said,  would  be  settled  where  it 
began,  in  Belgium  and  Poland. 

"Russians.”  he  continued,  "are 
united  as  never  before,  and  deter- 
mined to  vanquish  the  Germans, 
whom  all  the  people  hut  a few 
now  recognize  as  their  greatest 
enemy.  . . . The  allies  today 
are  handicapped  by  a lack  of  co- 
ordination. just  as  were  the  allies 
against  Napoleon.  Germany  has  a 
great  advantage  in  that  she  is  su- 
preme in  her  camp:  .she  directs 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  to 
her  own  sweet  will.  But  .Austria 
is  not  a nation,  anyway.  She  is  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  assorted  in- 
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dividuals  guided  and  dominated  by  Berlin. 
Naturally,  no  one  of  the  allies  is  willing  to 
play  to  any  other  ally  the  part  that  Austria 
plays  to  Germany.  But  the  general  staffs 
of  the  allied  nations  arc  in  constant  touch 
with  each  other,  and  now  that  wc  all  have 
representatives  in  France  there  will  be  more 
co-operation.  We,  in  conducting  our  war, 
are  aware  of  how  the  English  are  conduct- 
ing their  war  and  of  how  the  French  are 
managing  their  war,  and  so  on. 

“England  and  Russia  made  a big  mistake 
in  fearing  each  other  for  decades  before 
this  war.  As  for  me.  I’ve  always  liked 
England;  quite  naturally,  for  I’ve 
spent  a large  part  of  my  life  there. 

Now,  at  last,  England  knows  that 
Russia  has  no  designs  on  India  or 
on  a foot  of  British  soil  anywhere, 
and  Russia  now  knows  that  Eng> 
land  has  no  designs  on  her. 

“England  and  Russia  now  both 
realize  that  Germany  is  their  real 
enemy;  and  let  them  beware,  for 
the  danger  from  Germany  will  not 
cease  with  this  war.” 

Writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London)  of  Russia’s  recovery  and 
her  coming  intervention  in  the 
Balkans,  Waclaw  Czerniewski  says 
that  on  the  eastern  front  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  gradually  losing 
their  initiative,  which  is  inclining 
more  and  more  to  the  Russian  side. 

This  change,  he  adds,  came  at  the 
decisive  hour,  and  is  bound  to  have 
a direct  influence  on  the  Balkan 
theater  of  war.  He  proceeds: 

“Russia,  taking  the  initiative  into 
her  hands,  will  be  able  to  play  an 
active  part  in  this  campaign  of  the 
allied  troops  in  the  Balkans.  Rus- 
sian interests  in  the  Near  East  are 
of  a most  vital  character.  The 
only  ice-free  Russian  sea  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  possesses  the  Bosphorus  and 


Dardanelles;  hence  not  only  the  Russian  sea 
power,  but  even  Russian  commerce,  exports 
and  imports,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Turks. 
The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  for 
Russia  have  exactly  the  same  importance 
as  Gibraltar  and  the  Suez  Canal  for  Great 
Britain. 

“Thus,  apart  from  pan-Slavish  feelings, 
Russia  has  a great  interest  in  the  southern 
Slavs,  who  people  the  most  important  parts 
from  the  Russian  point  of  view.  However, 
Russia  has  to  deal  not  only  with  Turkey, 
but  with  Austria  and  Germany  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  they  have  contradictory  aims. 
While  for  the  dual  monarchy  the  Balkans 
represent  the  easiest  way  for  their  terri- 
torial development,  the  Germans  are  going 
stilt  farther.  The  possession  of  Turkey  is 
for  them  a lever  to  rule  the  world.  The 
Turkish  empire  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  trade  routes  of  the  world.  The  Turks 
alone  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  the  main 
object  of  Germany  is  to  completely  domi- 
nate their  country,  while  Russia  aims  only 
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at  the  possession  of  a free  outlet  for 
her  Black  Sea  fleet  into  the  rest 
if  the  world.  So  long  as  Tur- 
key was  unsupported  by  the 
great  powers  against 
Russia,  she  was 
weak  to  represent  i 
serious  danger. 

•'There  are  now 
two  ways  before 
Russia:  one  is  to 
send  troops 
through  Rou- 
mania;  another, 
to  effect  a land- 
ing on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  been 
negotiating  with  the 
Roumanian  govern- 
ment; however,  Rou- 
mania  is  in  a very  diffi- 
cult position.  Roumania 
has  barred  the  transit  of 
German  munitions  through 
her  territory;  should  she  now 
allow  the  Russians  to  pass  through 
to  Serbia,  she  would  be  compelled  to  aban-  Odessa,  Teraspol,  and  Kishenieff,  and  pre- 
don  her  neutrality  and  declare  war  on  Aus-  paring  transports  for  this  new  expedition.” 
tria  and  Bulgaria.  If  Great  Britain  did  not  Xhe  same  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
manage  to  secure  the  help  of  Greece  by  Graphic,  expresses  the  belief  that  Russia 

offering  Cyprus,  there  would  be  much  less  can  go  on  fighting  forever, 
chance  of  securing  the  help  of  Roumania  “In  a word,"  he  says,  “Russia  is  prepar- 
by  the  offering  of  Bessarabia.  Roumania  ing  for  a long  war  because  she  is  able  to 
must  meet  an  Austro-German  army  also.  carry  on  a long  war.  Russia  has  her  own 
"Nevertheless,  it  might  be  possible  to  food,  sufficient  to  feed  her  armies  and  her 
secure  Roumania’s  help  if  the  improved  population.  With  10,000.000  men  in  the 
military  position  of  Russia  should  allow  field  she  yet  would  have  sufficient  hands 

her  to  spare  several  hundred  thousand  sol-  at  home  to  till  the  ground  and  make  muni- 

diers  to  act  in  the  Balkans.  tions.  With  the  development  of  her  trade 

"Meantime,  a Russian  expedition  from  power  her  expenses  abroad  are  always  di- 
Scbastopol,  the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  minishing,  thus  more  and  more  money  can 
Black  Sea  fleet,  is  certain.  Even  last  au-  be  retained  in  the  country,  particularly  as 
tunin  I witnessed  preparations  for  the  em-  she  has  almost  all  the  raw  material  needed 
harkation  of  a Russian  army  against  Con-  for  the  production  of  munitions:  thus  the 

stantinople,  which  have  been  suspended  on  question  comes  to  the  working  ability  of 

account  of  the  German  advance  in  Poland.  Russia,  and  in  this  Russia  is  inexhaustible. 
The  Black  Sea  is  particularly  favorable  for  Russian  women  are  used  to  the  heaviest 
this  kind  of  operation,  as  its  shores  are  very  agricultural  work,  and  the  absence  of  the 
accessible,  and  the  Russian  navy  is  abso-  husband  does  not  affect  the  harvest.  This 
lute  master  of  it.  fact  is  so  common  in  Russia  that  the  Rus- 

"As  a matter  of  fact,  according  to  the  sian  ‘moujik’  at  the  time  of  his  compulsory 
last  news  from  the  V'ossische  Zeitung,  the  entry  into  the  army  very  often  marries  to 
Russians  are  massing  their  troops  between  ensure  his  land  being  tilled  during  his  ab- 
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Napoleon  (to  Charles  XII  of  Sweden) ; “Well,  we  never  entered  it  so  perkily  as  that.” 


sence.  In  war  this  fact  influences  in  a high 
degree  not  only  the  economic  life  of  Russia, 
which  still  is  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 
but  also  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  soldier  in 
the  field.  When  he  is  in  the  army  he  has 


no  cause  to  worry  about  home  affairs,  as  he 
knows  that  his  wife  or  sister  during  his  ab- 
sence will  take  care  of  everything,  and 
somehow  or  other,  will  manage  to  keep 
the  house  in  order.” 


From  Auckfand  (N.  2.)  Weekly  Htws 

The  Russian  Roller 
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YUAN-SHI-KAI  ap- 

parently has  accepted 
the  imperial  crown 
of  China  with  as  much  re- 
luctance as  Julius  Caesar 
assumed  (in  Shakespeare's 
play)  the  crown  of  Rome. 

In  other  words,  he,  the 
president,  has  found  that 
“the  sovereignty  of  the 
republic  resides  with  the  people,  and  since 
the  citizens'  representative  convention  has 
unanimously  decided  in  favor  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy,"  there  is  nothing  more 
to  say. 

Japan,  however,  may  yet  have  something 
to  say,  and  the  revolutionists,  who  already 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  certain 
provinces,  may  add  a word  or  two. 

From  Peking  comes  the  news  that  com- 
pulsory military  service  for  China  has  been 
decided  upon,  and  that  conscription  was 
inaugurated  January  1,  being  put  into  effect 
first  in  the  provinces  of  Chi-Li,  in  which 
Peking  is  situated,  and  Shantung,  adjoining 
on  the  south. 

“The  next  generation,"  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  tells  us,  "looking  over  yellowing 


files,  may  wonder  why  this  announcement 
was  not  given  a seven  column  head.” 

In  a Japanese  newspaper  appears  a car- 
toon representing  Yuan  driving  a road  rol- 
ler, and  crushing  down  all  opposition.  This 
conception  is  probably  very  near  the  truth, 
as  it  appears  that  the  native  press  which 
had  a tendency  to  object  to  Yuan's  mo- 
narchial  plans  was  promptly  suppressed  as 
having  revolutionary  tendencies. 

One  newspaper,  the  Hsin-Min-Pao,  pub- 
lished in  Shanghai,  makes  the  assertion  that 
China  does  not  at  all  desire  a monarchy, 
and  adds: 

“Since  the  birth  of  the  Chou  An  Hui, 
the  talk  of  respecting  the  will  of  the  people 
has  suddenly  leapt  into  prominence,  but  it 
remains  a serious  question  whether  any 
regard  whatever  is  being 
paid  to  what  the  people 
wish.” 

As  for  Japan's  policy 
toward  China,  a statement 
comes  from  the  Japanese 
embassy  at  Washington 
declaring  that  China  was 
advised  to  postpone  a 
change  in  its  form  of 
government  only  with  a 
view  of  avoiding  "any  un- 
toward development  in  the 
Far  East  which  might  add 
one  more  disturbing  ele- 
ment to  the  already  com- 
plicated world  situation,” 
and  denying  that  Japan  is 
being  used  as  a base 
of  Sun-Yat-Sen's  activities 
against  the  monarchy. 

Chinese  tongs  in  Amer- 
ica, it  might  be  added, 
have  protested  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  urging  him 
not  to  recognize  the  new- 
made  emperor,  and  from 
the  Nanchang  corres- 
pondent of  the  Shanghai 
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China  Press  we  learn  that 
it  is  seriously  doubted 
whether  any  considerable 
number  of  people  in  that 
city  really  are  in  favor  of 
the  change. 

According  to  General 
Hwang-Hsing,  co-leader 
with  Sun-Yat-Sen  in  the 
Chinese  revolution  of  1913, 
now  living  in  America, 

China  is  again  on  the 
verge  of  civil  warfare. 

Yuan,  he  avers,  has  cre- 
ated himself  monarch 
against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  by  means  of  farcical  elections, 
and  he  (Hwang)  is  preparing  to  join  the 
revolutionary  forces  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  to  strike. 

Yuan’s  acceptance  of  the  throne,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  tells  us,  "has  not  pulled  China 
out  of  hot  water.”  Japan  still  holds  the 
trumps  in  the  game  that  is  being  played 
in  the  Far  East,  this  newspaper  believes, 
and  if  things  fall  apart,  "Japan  is  ready  to 
lap  up  the  crumbs.”  The  Tribune  proceeds: 

"Yuan  apparently  managed  the  vote  in 
favor  of  a monarchy  against  fairly  wide- 
spread but  impotent  opposition.  The  few 
newspapers  which  came  out  against  him 
with  any  violence  he  was  able  to  suppress 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  give  Japan 
an  opportunity  to  intercede  and  pacify  the 
country  for  a consideration.  There  was  al- 
most open  rebellion  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  which  nursed  the  Boxer  uprising, 
according  to  some  dispatches. 

“As  the  situation  now  is,  Japan  is  in  an 
advantageous  position  for  spoil.  If  any 
really  serious  outbreak  occurs  in  China  she 
can  say.  T warned  you  and  you  did  not 
listen.’  As  it  turned  out,  political  considera- 
tions in  Japan  itself  probably  saved  China 
and  Yuan  more  embarrassment.  Count 
Osaki  of  the  Okuma  cabinet  urged  strong 
treatment  of  China,  and  was  willing  to  make 


a hght  on  it.  But  the  opposition  party 
made  political  capital  out  of  it,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry,  according  to  the 
Tokio  newspapers,  was  narrowly  avoided. 

"But  Japan  can  make  trouble  whenever 
it  likes  in  China.  Her  police  powers  in  the 
land  concessions  offer  opportunity.  It  is 
probably  a question  of  what  she  believes  the 
other  nations  will  stand  for.  The  war  has 
been  pie  to  Japan,  even  without  additional 
increase  of  influence  in  China.  Her  ship- 
ping is  growing  so  rapidly  that  President 
Wilson’s  reported  hope  of  dividing  world 
trade  between  England  and  the  United 
States  seems  illusory.  She  is  growing  rich 
from  munition  manufacture.  But  Japan  is 
land  hungry,  and  if  Yuan  succeeds  in  pull- 
ing China  through  intact  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
<liplomats." 

A Tientsin  publication  prints  a list  of 
demands  that  China  must  accede  to  before 
Japan  agrees  to  recognize  the  monarchy. 
These  demands  are  summarized  thus: 

1.  China  must  guarantee  to  Japan  that 
the  new  monarchy  shall  be  under  Japanese 
protection,  and  that  Japan  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

2.  Japan  must  have  a voice  in  Chinese 
military  matters,  and  also  must  get  orders 
for  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war. 
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3.  Japan  must  have  better  treatment  in 
the  distribution  of  official  positions  in  the 
customs  and  salt-monopoly  services. 

4.  Group  five  of  the  China-Japanesc 
agreement,  the  clauses  of  which  were  left 
over  in  abeyance,  must  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of. 

5.  Preference  must  be  given  Japanese 
when  China  is  appointing  advisers.  Japan 
will  certainly  not  tolerate  any 
monarchial  movement  to  come  to 
a head  unless  her  claims  and  her 
future  advantages  have  been  fully 
guaranteed. 

“The  foregoing.”  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  “is  addi- 
tional evidence,  if  additional  evi- 
dence were  needed,  of  Japan's  de- 
termination to  obtain  a preferential 
position  in  Chinese  markets  and  in 
Chinese  public  affairs.  Such  a po- 
sition inevitably  would  involve  the 
closing  of  the  open  door  and  the 
defeat  of  the  policy  established  by 
John  Hay — a policy  which  the 
present  administration  at  Wash- 
ington has  abandoned.” 

China,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  per- 
fectly able  to  take  care  of  herself. 

Any  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  especially  Japan, 
the  Inquirer  asserts,  are  uncalled 


for.  The  Inquirer  continues: 
"Whether  China  shall  have  a re- 
publican or  a monarchial  or  an  im- 
perial form  of  government  is  the 
exclusive  concern  of  the  Chinese 
people.  It  is  a matter  with  which 
no  foreigner  has  any  right  to  in- 
terfere and  the  mere  making  of  the 
remonstrance  which  the  Japanese 
Minister,  speaking  in  behalf  of  his 
colleagues,  communicated  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  insult  because  it 
involved  an  imputation  of  Chinese 
inferiority. 

"There  is  no  visible  or  reason- 
ably imaginable  justification  for 
the  apprehension  which  the  Jap- 
anese profess  to  feel  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  monarchy  in  China 
will  provoke  disorders  of  inter- 
national consequence.  The  dis- 
turbance which  did  occur  at  Shang- 
hai a few  days  ago,  and  which  the 
Japanese  arc  strongly  suspected  of  having 
incited,  was  suppressed  without  the  slight- 
est difficulty  and  without  eliciting  the  least 
show  of  sympathy  from  a community  where 
the  influence  of  the  malcontents  is  strong- 
est. As  for  the  masses  of  the  Chinese 
people,  their  predominant  attitude  upon  the 
subject  is  probably  one  of  indifference. 
They  are  too  ignorant,  they  have  to  work 
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too  hard  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  to 
care  much  what  kind  of  government  they 
have  so  long  as  it  keeps  the  peace  and  pro- 
tects them  from  robbery  and  violence.” 

That  Japanese  influence  will  eventually 
be  paramount  in  China  is  the  belief  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  discusses  Japan's  far- 
eastern  policy  as  follows; 

“The  interest  of  the  world  in  the  present 
change  in  the  form  of  government  of  China 
has  been  centred  less  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Chinese  than  in  the  unusual  concern  shown 
by  Japan  and  the  opposition  that  she  has 
interposed  to  the  new  monarchy.  Recent 
disturbances  in  China,  notably  the  sensa- 
tional outbreak  at  Shanghai,  have  been  laid 
at  Japan’s  door  and  considered  as  part  of 
her  scheme  to  undertake  an  overlordship 
of  her  big  neighbor. 

"The  Japanese  policy  regarding  China  in 
the  past  and  the  opportunity  that  the  war 
has  afforded  for  carrying  it  out  are,  perhaps, 
the  principal  reasons  for  belief  in  Japan’s 
designs  of  aggression.  She  is  no  longer 
only  an  island  empire  and  the  recurrence 
of  seclusion  is  now  impossible;  for  she  is 
an  established  continental  Power  in  Asia 
with  border  lines  against  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese territory.  Her  dreams  of  further  ex- 
pansion lie  along  the  sea  coast  of  China  and 
in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria. 

“Yuan  knows  too  well  his  country,  the 
vastness  of  its  territory,  the  misfortunes  of 
its  government,  the  wretched  condition  of 
its  finance  and  the  incohesiveness  of  its 
people,  for  him  to  imagine  that  the  regen- 
eration of  Japan  can  be  repeated  in  China. 
He  knows,  too,  that  from  the  very  nature 
of  things  foreign  influences,  even  foreign 


control,  are  necessary  to  the  country’s 
preservation.  But  he  must  bitterly  resent 
that  the  dominant  figure  in  that  control  will 
be  Japan,  the  nation  that  would  be  first  to 
profit  by  his  country’s  overthrow.  He  re- 
vealed an  understanding  of  the  problems 
before  him  when  he  said  that  not  congratu- 
lations were  in  order  on  his  accession,  but 
condolences.” 

The  possibilities  of  the  Germanization  of 
China,  now  that  it  has  become  a monarchy, 
are  pointed  out  by  the  Toronto  World, 
which  fears  Yuan’s  Teutonic  leanings.  One 
of  his  first  acts,  after  accepting  the  title  of 
emperor,  this  newspaper  informs  us,  “was 
to  engage  a very  large  number  of  reserve 
officers  of  the  German  army  for  the  training 
and  instruction  of  the  ever-increasing  mili- 
tary forces  upon  which  he  relies  above 
everything  else  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
power."  The  World  continues: 

“At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  treaty  ports 
of  China  were  crowded  with  German  mer- 
chants, managers,  agents,  salesmen  and 
clerks.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  sixty  per 
cent,  of  these  were  holders  of  commissions 
in  the  German  reserves,  and  all  had  com- 
pleted military  courses,  for  no  man  may 
leave  Germany  without  a certificate  that  de- 
clares he  has  finished  his  term  of  military 
training  and  service.  Unable  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  because  of  the  blockade 
by  sea  and  land,  they  had  no  recourse  hut 
to  remain  in  China  and  be  of  every  assist- 
ance possible  to  the  Chinese  imperial  gov- 
ernment. And  no  doubt  the  intriguers  in 
the  highest  court  circles  made  it  easy  for 
them  to  offer  and  give  their  aid.” 
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CHARLES  R. 
MILLER,  the 
present  editor 
of  the  New  York 
Times,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  the 
name  of  Horace 
Greeley  had  been  a 
household  word  in 
more  homes  than 
that  of  any  other 
American  editor.  A 
verification  of  this 
assertion  may  be 
found  by  anyone 
who  cares  to  turn 
the  pages  of  the 
files  of  Vanity  Fair, 
a comic  weekly  pub- 
lished at  New  York 
in  the  early  sixties. 
In  its  cartoons,  the 
founder  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  easily 
has  first  place  for 
frequency  of  appear- 
ance. But  what  has 
this  fact  to  do  with 
the  subject  selected 
for  discussion?  Sim- 
ply this:  Greeley 

was  the  man  who 
unquestionably  nom- 
inated Lincoln  for 
president  at  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  of 
1860.  He  achieved 
this  nomination  for 
Lincoln  chiefly  i)v 
circulating  the  rumor 
that  Seward  was  not 
very  strong  in  his 
own  state  of  New 
York. 

A Greclcy-Scward- 
Lincoln  cartoon  in 
Vanity  Fair,  on  June 
2.  1860,  tells  t h c 
story.  It  was  en- 
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The  New  Preeident  of  the  United  States 
From  a fiiptive  sketch. 


titled,  “Et  Tu,  Gree- 
ley?” So  far  as  can 
be  learned,  it  was 
the  first  cartoon  ap- 
pearance in  America 
of  the  well-known 
scene  in  Shakes- 
peare’s “Julius  Cae- 
sar.” The  cast  of 
characters  was: 

Caesar Seward 

Brutus. . . . Greeley,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune, 
Mark  Antony.  .Raymond, 
of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Casca. ..... .Blair,  of  the 

Washinmon  Globe. 

An  editorial  in  the 
same  number  gave 
the  details.  From  it 
the  following  quota- 
tion is  made:  “Great 
Caesar  Seward  has 
fallen  at  the  feet  of 
Pompey  Lincoln’s 
statue,  in  the  Wig- 
wam at  Chicago. 
His  erstwhile  friends 
turned  upon  h i m 
with  the  keen  blades 
of  speech  and  ballot; 
and  Brutus  Greeley, 
the  rough  and  un- 
kempt orator,  for 
fourteen  years  his 
right-hand  man,  in- 
flicted the  fatal 
wound,  like  his  pro- 
totype of  old,  with 
the  sharp  and 
searching  steel-pen. 
It  was  through  this 
wound  that  Caesar 
Seward’s  political 
life  ebbed  forth.” 
The  cartoon  has 
this  historical  signifi- 
cance: It  was  the 
first  in  which  Lin- 
coln appeared  in  any 
form,  whether  as  the 
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Prof.  Lincoln  in  His  Great  Feat  of  Balancing 


And  I guess  he  knows  it 
now, 

For  I nipped  him  at  Chi- 
cago, 

And  I made  a precious 
row. 

I was  slow  to  wrath 
against  him. 

When  I bore  defeat  and 
pain. 

But  I’ve  waited  for  him 
patiently. 

And  I didn’t  wait  in 
vain. 

Now  they  swear  at  me,  the 
vipers. 

But  they  swear  a good 
way  off. 

For  they  know  the  gallant 
Greeley 

At  the  best  of  them  will 
scoff. 

And  they  know  he’s  used 
to  swearing, 

(Tho’  it’s  very  wrong  to 
swear) 

So  they  curse  his  seedy 
garments. 

And  they  blast  his  yel- 
low hair. 


principal  subject  or  merely  as  a figure.  It 
was  rather  hastily  drawn,  being  inferior  in 
craftsmanship  to  those  of  Buchanan  in  previ- 
ous issues — also  with  a Shakespearian  set- 
ting. Evidently,  however,  the  idea  was  well 
thought  of  by  Vanity  Fair  for  it  reappeared 
on  several  occasions  in  both  picture  and  text. 

Brutus  Greeley,  according  to  Vanity  Fair, 
also  told  the  same  story  in  verse  (June  23, 
1860) : 

I have  nipped  him  at  Chicago, 

I have  made  my  Seward  wail. 

I’ve  ordained  that  Uncle  .Abram 
Shall  be  ridden  on  the  rail. 

Did  he  think  that  I forgave  him? 

Did  he  think  I was  an  ass? 

Did  he  think  I’d  love  my  enemies. 

And  let  occasion  pass? 

If  he  did  he  was  mistaken. 


But  little  cares  the  Greeley 
What  his  enemies  may  say. 

When  he  knows  the  grayhound  Seward 
Is  a dog  that’s  had  his  day. 

Complaints  have  been  frequent  in  maga- 
zine literature  that  it  was  too  bad  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  early  sixties  to  recognize 
the  exceptional  opportunities  Lincoln  of- 
fered by  way  of  caricature.  Just  to  show 
that  Vanity  Fair  did  realize  the  existence  of 
such  excellent  material  in  Lincoln,  I may 
be  pardoned  for  calling  attention  to  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  a week  before  the  "Et 
Tu  Greeley”  cartoon  was  published.  It  was 
headed  "The  Republican  Fizzle,"  and  among 
other  things  outlined  certain  characteris- 
tics possessed  by  Lincoln  which,  if  there 
were  any  power  in  journalistic  fun,  would 
go  far  toward  defeating  him.  For  example: 
"He  is  known  by  the  tenderly-affcctionate 
sobriquet  of  'Old  Uncle  Abe’ — a good  title 
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THE  LAST  ADVANCE 

Uncle  Sem:  ’’Here!  Herel  What  docs  this  mean?” 

Master  Lincoln:  “Whjr,  this  here  Jeff  Davis  and  hts 
fellers’  been  a-crowin'  over  us  long  enough,  and  now 
there's  goin*  to  be  a row.” 

Uncle  Sam:  “Well,  now!  If  Tou’re  goin’  to  fight, 
mind  you  fight  like  your  father—^of” 

for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  Further,  he  is  a 
longitudinal  person,  with  a shambling  gait 
— a physical  formation  termed  ‘slabsided,’  in 
the  Eastern  States.  Then  he  delivered  a 
course  of  ‘lectures’— stump-speeches  in  dis- 
guise— not  long  ago,  through  this  region  of 
the  country,  and  charged  twenty-five  cents 
admission  thereunto.  If  he  ever  gets  clear 
of  the  name  of  ‘Two-Shilling  Candidate’  it 
will  be  very  singular.  He  was  defeated  in 
a political  contest  in  185?,  by  Douglas — a 
significant  fact,  should  the  Little  Giant  be 
nominated  at  Baltimore.  He  opposed  the 
Mexican  War,  thereby  showing  a sort  of 
contempt  for  the  Spirit  of  ‘76,  the  Bird,  and 
other  Fourth  of  July  deities.  He  threat- 
ened to  ‘go  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
throw  missiles  over  into  Kentucky,  to  dis- 
turb their  institutions  there.’  He  has  a thin, 
almost  nasal  voice,  and  his  grammar  is  not 
so  far  above  suspicion  as  Caesar’s  wife  is 
reported  to  have  been.” 

The  extract  just  quoted,  it  seems  to  me, 
not  only  proves  the  assertion  that  Vanity 
Fair  saw  the  material  in  Lincoln  for  car- 
toons, but  also  shows  that  it  was  at  the 
start  opposed  to  the  Republican  candidate. 
Its  change  from  opposition  to  cooperation. 


slow  as  it  was,  furnishes  a most  striking 
proof  of  the  sterling  worth  of  the  man 
whom  it  had  at  first  refused  to  take  seri- 
ously. 

The  Lincoln  cartoon,  a week  after  the  ”Et 
Tu  Greeley,”  was  similar  in  subject  matter, 
but  quite  different  in  mode  of  treatment, 
from  one  in  Punch  which  has  frequently 
been  reproduced.  Both  showed  Lincoln  as 
Blondin.  In  Punch,  Lincoln,  with  a negro 
on  his  shoulder,  was  crossing  Niagara  Falls 
on  a rope;  in  Vanity  Fair,  Lincoln,  with  a 
carpetbag  containing  a Negro  child,  was 
crossing  a dangerous  precipice  on  a rotten 
rail.  In  the  latter,  which  was  the  first  in 
priority  of  publication,  Greeley  was  seen  to 
the  right,  shouting,  “Don’t  drop  the  carpet- 
bag." 

The  third  appearance  of  Lincoln  was  in 
the  issue  of  June  16,  1860,  when  he  was 
number  three  in  the  illustrated  story  of 
“Five  Little  Pigs."  According  to  the  text, 
“this  little  pig — Douglas — went  to  market 
(but  was  not  disposed  of);  this  little  pig — 
Greeley — (should  have)  stayed  at  home; 
this  little  pig — Lincoln — got  a piece  of  roast 
beef;  this  little  pig — Seward — got  none;  and 
this  little  pig  — Buchanan  — cried,  ‘Weel 
Wee!  Weel  I can’t  get  over  the  investiga- 
tion.’ ” These  three  Lincoln  cartoons  are 
all  that  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of 
Vanity  Fair. 


WHAT  WILL  HE  DO  WITH  THEM? 

A.  L. : “Darn  these  blackbirds!  If  nobody  won't 
buy  'em.  I'll  have  to  open  the  cages  and  let  'em  fly!" 
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Old  Abe:  "Ain’t  that  a nice  crop?  There's  the  hardy  Bunker  Hill  flower,  the 
Seventh  Regiment  pink  . . , The  Western  blossoms  and  prairie  flowers  will  soon  begin 
to  shoot” 

Columbia:  "What  charming  plant  is  this?” 

Old  Abe:  “That  is  rare  in  this  country.  It  will  bloom  shortly  and  bear  the 
Jeffersonia  Davisiana.” 
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Oor  Great  Iceberg  Melting  Away 
Buchanan  as  the  Iceberg. 


Its  editor,  as  late  as  September  1,  I860, 
thought  Lincoln  had  only  the  slightest 
chance  of  election.  On  that  date,  he  pub- 
lished a cartoon,  “Three  To  One  You  Don't 
Get  It,"  with  an  editorial  note  of  expla- 
nation that  the  caption  was  a variation  of 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  pawnbroker's  sign.  It  showed  the 
“Rail-Splitter,"  ax  in  hand,  taking  his  rails 
of  “Chicago  Platform,"  “Sambo,"  “Tribune 
Editorials,"  etc.,  to  Uncle  Sam's  shop  where 
“advances  are  made."  Clever  in  conception 
and  well  executed  in  detail,  it  provoked 
much  comment  as  to  whether  it  told  the 
truth  in  its  political  forecast.  In  spite  of 
its  implication,  it  brought  a smile  from  Lin- 
coln and  a bit  of  praise  for  Stephens,  its 
originator. 

Other  cartoons  followed,  but  the  one 
which  stirred  New  York  the  most  appeared 
on  November  3.  1860.  It  showed  a “Won- 
derful Surgical  Operation"  about  to  be  “per- 
formed by  Doctor  Lincoln  on  the  Political 
Chang.  James  Buchanan,  and  the  Political 
Eng.  James  Gordon  Bennett."  The  physical 
chord  which,  according  to  the  cartoon, 
bound  these  Siamese  twins  together  was 
“Secret  Service  Fund.”  The  knife  in  Lin- 
coln's hand  was  labeled,  “Vox  populi."  A 
sequel  was  published  on  December  29  of 


the  same  year:  it  showed  Bennett  "badger- 
ing” Lincoln.  But  the  latter  refused  to 
come  out  of  his  hole  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Herald. 

More  important,  however,  than  either  of 
the  cartoons  just  mentioned  was  the  one, 
about  midway  between  the  two  in  publica- 
tion, entitled  “Coming  'Round.”  It  showed 
Lincoln  in  the  White  House  stables  into 
which  a nervous,  high-strung  horse  had 
been  brought.  The  blanket  on  the  horse 
gave  its  name,  “Fugitive  Slave  Law.”  But 
it  was  the  words  of  “Jockey"  Lincoln  which 
startled  Greeley,  Garrison,  and  a host  of 
other  abolitionists:  “I  say,  Yancey — if 

you’ll  let  me  have  these  stables  in  peace 
for  the  next  four  years,  I’ll  give  you  some  of 
the  best  stalls  and  see  that  your  nag  is 
well  taken  care  of.”  To  tell  this  story 
without  the  aid  of  “wordless  journalism" 
would  almost  take  a book. 

Of  special  interest  to  Horace  Greeley  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  to  Thurlow 
Weed  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  were 
the  cartoons  dealing  with  the  various  ap- 
pointments to  the  cabinet  made  by  Lincoln. 
The  cartoon,  par  excellence,  of  1861,  so  far 
as  Lincoln  was  concerned,  appeared  in  the 
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issue  after  his  inauguration  on  March  4. 
It  bore  the  caption.  "Our  Great  Iceberg 
Melting  Away,”  and  showed  the  berg  of 
James  Buchanan  melting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Lincoln  sun  just  rising  in  the 
cast.  No  other  Lincoln  cartoon  of  '61 
showed  better  technique  on  the  part  of 
Stephens,  who  was  the  leading  cartoonist 
of  Vanity  Fair.  Facing  "Our  Great  Iceberg 
Melting  Away”  in  the  issue  of  March  9. 
1861,  was  "The  New  President  of  the  United 
States”  (From  a Fugitive  Sketch).  It  is 
reproduced  at  this  time  simply  to  show 
again  that  Stephens  realized  the  possibili- 
ties of  Lincoln  for  cartoon  and  caricature. 

On  March  23,  1861,  Vanity  Fair  saw  Lin- 
coln as  a “Professor”  in  his  "great  feat  of 
balancing”  from  his  forehead,  by  means  of 
sticks,  the  dove  of  peace  and  Fort  Sumpter. 
A month  later  he  was  "Old  Abe,”  the  gar- 
dener. watering  his  flowers  from  a sprinkler 
filled  with  the  "Spirit  of  ’76.”  As  he  sprin- 


kles the  Seventh  Regiment  Pink,  Columbia 
asks  about  the  Tyburn  tree  and  wants  to 
know  what  it  is.  "That,”  says  Lincoln,  "is 
rare  in  this  country.  It  will  bloom  shortly 
and  bear  Jcflersonia  Davisiana." 

For  the  next  few  months  Vanity  Fair 
saw  but  little  of  Lincoln.  Its  artists,  how- 
ever, used  their  pens  to  rebuke  the  editors 
of  New  York  papers  for  keeping  the  pot  of 
"Eternal  Botheration”  ever  boiling.  But  on 
November  16.  1861.  it  put  "Mr.  Lincoln”  at 
the  side  of  the  "Busy  Bertha”  of  the  War 
of  the  States,  thrust  a sword  in  his  hands, 
and  had  him  say  (pleasantly,  but  with  some 
degree  of  firmness)  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  who  were  about  to  fish  in  southern 
waters  of  this  country:  "Boys,  I reckon  I 

wouldn’t.”  And  they  didn’t. 

Vanity  Fair  next  saw  Lincoln  as  a cooper 
making  a tub  which  would  stand  on  its  own 
bottom.  The  staves  already  in  place  were 
the  states  of  the  North;  other  staves  from 


BADGERING  HIM 

James  Gordon  Bennet:  "Bowl  Wowl  Come  out,  Mr.  Lincolnl” 
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the  South  were  being  handed  to  him,  one 
by  one.  The  cartoon  bore  the  very  fitting 
caption,  "Cooperation.” 

Closely  associated  with  the  preceding,  at 
least  in  thought,  was  the  one  published  on 
May  13,  1862.  It  told  the  good  news  “Nor- 
folk Is  Ours.”  It  pictured  "the  frisky  man- 
ner in  which  the  news  was  received  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War.”  It 
was  drawn  in  a most  humorous  vein  by 
Stephens.  Lincoln  is  shown  barefooted  and 
with  suspenders  only  half-buttoned,  but  it 
is  the  picture  of  Stanton  that  brings  the 
broader  smile.  With  apologies  to  the  the- 
atrical press  agent,  "it  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.” 

On  September  6,  1862,  “Brutus"  Greeley 
had  become,  according  to  Vanity  Fair  a 
"monotonous  minstrel.”  To  him,  as  he 
plays  before  the  White  House,  Lincoln  is 
compelled  to  say:  "Go  away,  you  tiresome 
vagrant  I It’s  always  the  same  old  croaking 
tune,  ‘Abolition,  Abolition,  Marching  On  I”’ 
This  cartoon  may  not  be  a truthful  repre- 
sentation of  Lincoln’s  views  on  the  subject 
on  that  date,  but  it  docs  show  the  editorial 
stand  taken  by  Vanity  Fair. 

More  and  more  its  editors  and  artists 
came  to  understand  the  difficulties  that  con- 
tinually beset  the  president.  A change  in 
the  point  of  view  will  be  noticed  in  the  next 
Lincoln  cartoon,  entitled  "What  Will  He 
Do  With  Them?”  In  it  Lincoln  appeared  as 
a bird  seller.  Not  finding  a market  for  his 
goods,  he  naturally  exclaims;  "Darn  these 
here  blackbirds  I If  nobody  won’t  buy  ’em. 
I’ll  have  to  open  the  cages  and  let  ’em  fly.” 


Vanity  Fair  a little  later  pictured  Lincoln 
as  the  captain  of  the  Ship  of  State  almost 
wrecked  on  the  Lee  shore.  Then  it  saw 
him  as  engineer  of  the  Union  Engine  and 
gave  to  him  this  bit  of  advice:  “Keep  on  the 
tracki”  In  other  words.  Vanity  Fair  had 
now  got  aboard  the  Lincoln  train. 

It  now  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  last 
Lincoln  cartoon.  It  appeared  most  appro- 
priately on  Saturday,  July  4,  1863.  Not 
drawn  by  H.  L.  Stephens,  it  was  far  below 
the  others  in  craftsmanship.  All  this  one 
forgets  in  admiration  for  the  sentiment. 
"Father  Abraham”  is  calling  for  troops  in 
its  title,  "Once  More.”  Says  the  president, 
in  the  foreground:  "Freemen  of  the  North, 
Arise,  again.”  From  the  background  comes 
the  answer  of  the  Nation:  “We  come.” 

So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
issue  of  Vanity  Fair  on  July  4,  1863,  was  its 
last.  Like  the  Great  Emancipator,  it  passed 
away  at  a critical  time  just  when  it  could 
have  done  its  best  work.  Toward  the  end, 
at  least,  it  fought  for  Lincoln.  Believing 
that  many  of  the  editors  of  abolition  papers 
were  simply  trying  to  trip  and  bother  Lin- 
coln, it  frequently  went  after  their  scalps. 
Always  it  had  its  tomahawk  ready  to  hurl 
at  any  one  who  attacked  the  Union. 

Every  one  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  his 
own  opinion,  but  I have  always  resented  the 
assertion  that  for  our  best  cartoon  of  Lin- 
coln we  must  turn  to  John  Tcnniel  of 
Punch.  I maintain  that  this  honor  belongs 
to  H.  L.  Stephens  of  Vanity  Fair.  Proof 
may  be  found  in  his  cartoons  reproduced  to 
illustrate  this  article. 


THE  PRISONERS  IN  ENGLAND 


Translated  from  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 


A PREY  to  thirst  and  hunger 
More  bitter  with  each  day, 
We  shiver  in  the  winter  cold 
On  beds  of  slimy  clay. 

But  hark  I the  sounds  reverberate 
Of  Zeppelins  o’er  the  Strand, 
And  bombs  that  voice  eternal  hate 
Of  Albion's  cursed  land. 


May  each  a palace  raze, 

With  each  crash  fall  a bank; 
Let  factories  burn  and  blaze, 
With  London  left  a blank. 

If  these  bombs  dealt  us  death, 
No  murmur  should  we  raise; 
With  fast-expiring  breath 
Our  freedom  we  should  praise. 
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England  Again  “Too  Late” 
in  Dardanelles  Fiasco 


The  withdrawal  of  100,000  British  and 
colonial  troops  from  the  Anzak  and 
Suvla  Bay  positions  in  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  is  regarded  generally  as  a con* 
fession  of  failure.  While  the  disappoint- 
ment in  England  over  the  costly  mistake 
will  be  bitter,  it  hardly  can  compare  with 
the  regret  that  will  be  felt  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  for  it  was  these  colonies  that 
furnished  the  finest  soldiers.  In  the  antip* 
odes  the  name  of  Gallipoli  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  the  exploits  of  the  men 
who  fought  there  will  be  sung  to  coming 
generations. 

The  British  casualties  amount  approxi- 
mately to  100,000  men  and  six  warships. 
The  bombardment  of  the  Dardanelles  forts 
by  the  French  and  British  dreadnaughts, 
the  landing  at  Suvla  Bay,  and  the  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  on  the  peninsula  have 
furnished  the  spectacular  incidents  of  the 
campaign — but  it  has  proved  a long,  long 
way  to  Constantinople.  What  disposition 
will  be  made  of  the  withdrawn  forces  is 
at  the  present  writing  unknown,  but  the 
supposition  is  that  they  have  been  sent  to 
Saloniki,  rather 
than  into  Egypt, 
where  the  Suez 
Canal  is  threat- 
ened by  a Tur- 
co  - German 
army. 

The  words 
“too  late,"  as 
the  London 
Daily  Mail 
observes,  are 
“written  in  let- 
ters of  fire  upon 
the  government 
record."  Com- 
menting further 
on  the  Darda- 
nelles fiasco,  the 
Mail  says: 

“The  with- 
drawal may  be 
taken  as  a sign 
that  the  govern- 


ment has  realized  the  stupendous  blunder 
it  committed  in  venturing  upon  the 
expedition." 

The  London  Daily  Graphic,  however, 
takes  a philosophic  view  of  the  situation, 
and  gallantly  commends  the  bravery  of  the 
colonials.  It  says: 

“The  withdrawal  from  the  Dardanelles 
will  mean  the  abandonment  of  an  under- 
taking from  which  much  was  hoped  and 
upon  which  much  blood  and  treasure  has 
been  expended.  But  though  the  immediate 
object  has  not  been  achieved,  the  Austral- 
ians and  New  Zealanders  have  won  undying 
fame  on  the  beaches  and  the  cliflfs  of  Gal- 
lipoli, and  have  held  up  a great  force  of 
German-led  Turks.  To  persist  in  a hope- 
less endeavor  out  of  mere  pride  would  be 
madness.  Our  soldiers  must  be  employed 
where  they  have  the  best  chance  of  achiev- 
ing solid  results,  and  it  is  far  better  to  strike 
hard  in  the  Balkans  than  to  hold  on  by  the 
skin  of  our  teeth  to  the  Dardanelles.” 

The  spirit  of  New  Zealand  may  be  sensed 
from  a recent  utterance  of  the  Auckland 
Weekly  News,  which  says: 

“There  is  no 
need  to  ex- 
pound the  senti- 
ment of  New 
Zealanders  and 
Austral  ians 
upon  that  phase 
of  the  great 
war.  which  has 
become  iden- 
tified with  the 
courage  and  the 
e n durance  of 
their  bravest 
men,  but  it  may 
well  be  said 
that  the  honor 
of  our  colonial 
brigades  and  the 
memory  of  the 
deeds  they  have 
done  cannot  be 
affected  in  any 
way  by  any 
tS7 
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The  Milkmaid  and  the  Broken  Ju|[  on  the  Road  to  Constantinople 

After  the  famoui  painting.  "The  Milkmaid." 
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A.  lOHNSON,  in  Kladderadatsch,  ■ Berlin 
THE  SWORD  OF  ISLAM 

Britiih  Lion;  ‘‘Alai,  the  beautiful  days  at  Suez  will  soon  be  over.” 
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BRITAIN’S  FALL  VICTORIES 


The  Orient  Shares  of  the  Entente  are  Falling  Fast 
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strategical  decision  of  their  military 
chiefs.  If  Gallipoli  is  temporarily 
evacuated  and  the  Allied  army 
transferred  to  another  thea^ 
tre,  our  Dominions  will  be 
very  naturally  disap- 
pointed, but  they  will 
be  in  no  way  dis- 
couraged. In  battle, 
as  in  football,  it  is 
'playing  the  game' 
which  is  credit- 
able, not  the  mere 
winning  of  the 
game,  and  on 
Gallipoli  the 
game  has  been 
played  in  a fashion 
which  will  be  re- 
membered with 
pride  long  after  the 
sorrowful  cost  of  it 
has  been  forgotten 

“In  no  case  arc  their 
sacrifices  in  vain  or  their 
efforts  without  reward.  They 
have  held  far  more  than  their 
own  numbers;  for  long  months  the 
military  strength  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire has  been  drawn  from  other  points  and 
pinned  to  the  narrow  peninsula  of  Gallipoli.” 


THE  GAMBLE 
Australia:  "Buck  u^^ 
( Even  if  you  did  lose 
the  tricks  we're  willing  to  see 
the  game  out.” 


NORMAM  imsur, 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  the  abandonment  of  the  fruitless  cam- 
paign will  come  as  a disappointment  to  the 
Germans,  who  will  view  with  concern  the 
distribution  of  the  Gallipoli  troops  else- 
where. Says  the  Sun: 

"The  removal  of  the  forces  from  Suvla 
Bay,  the  northernmost  British  landing,  and 
from  Anzac  Cove,  south  of  it,  was  dictated 
not  only  by  French  pressure  and  by  Kitch- 
ener's judgment,  but  by  the  lack  of  success 
of  the  two  landing  parties  in  their  attacks, 
the  difficulty  in  maintaining  them  with  their 
backs  to  a rough  coast  line  in  a winter  of 
storms  and  interrupted  supplies,  and  finally, 
the  need  for  these  troops  elsewhere.  The 
Teutons  and  Turks  were  doubtless  sorry 
to  sec  these  visitors  go.  It  would  have 
been  preferable  to  lull  them  into  staying 
until  they  could  be  wiped  out.  At  the  worst, 
as  their  previous  performance  proved,  the 
parties  could  do  no  harm  in  Gallipoli, 
whereas  they  might  greatly  damage  the 


Central  Empires'  war  plans  by  their  re- 
moval to  some  other  point.” 

That  England  may  still  retrieve  her  for- 
tunes in  the  East,  is  the  belief  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  which  says: 

“The  world  knows  that  procrastination 
spelt  the  dilemma  at  the  Dardanelles,  and 
that  prompt  action  might  have  saved  a 
large  part  of  the  96,899  casualties  and  kept 
the  transit  of  the  narrows  open  to  vessels 
of  the  allied  fleets.  But  there  is  no  profit 
in  retrospect  and  recrimination  now.  The 
partial  failure  can  be  retrieved  by  the  frus- 
tration of  German  attempts  on  India  and 
effectual  reinforcement  of  the  Balkan  cam- 
paigns. The  conditions  and  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  is  prosecuted  are  for- 
ever in  a state  of  flux,  and  however  galling 
to  national  pride  a policy  of  opportunism 
may  be,  commanders  and  armies  must  yield 
to  circumstances  that  are  mightier  than 
they.  And  a change  of  battle  front  may  be 
that  of  those  who  arc  ‘baffled  to  fight  bet- 
ter.' ” 
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SAHDIHG,  la  Brooklyn  Eagle 

"If  it  (hould  stay  to  dine,"  he  said,  “there  won’t  be  much  for  us.” 
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The  Breath  of  Winter  in  the  Dardanelles 


many  American  Red  Cross  nurses  and  am> 
balance  drivers  at  the  front.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  war  the  plight  of  the 
heroic  Belgians  tapped  our  sympathies. 
One  newspaper  sent  a Christmas  ship  to 
Europe.  Another,  not  to  be  outdone,  or- 
ganized a movement  to  **adopt  a Belgian 
baby,”  but  discovered  after  making  investi- 
gation that  the  Belgian  babies  did  not  want 
to  be  adopted. 

From  St.  Paul  comes  the  report  that 
James  J.  Hill,  head  of  the  Great  Northern 


The  Bread  Line 


railroad  system,  in  connection  with  other 
prominent  American  financiers,  is  consid- 
ering a plan  for  the  restoration  of  Belgium's 
finances  and  industries  following  the  war. 
A delegation  of  distinguished  Belgians,  in- 
cluding M.  Van  de  Vyvere,  minister  of 
hnance  in  the  Belgian  cabinet,  have  been 
conferring  with  the  “empire  builder”  on 
the  subject. 

Perhaps  no  American  has  given  his 
services  more  freely,  or  accomplished  more 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  during  the  war 
than  Brand  Whitlock,  our 
minister  to  Belgium.  But 
have  the  American  people 
themselves  risen  to  the  oc- 
casion as  they  should  have 
done.  The  Chicago  Tri- 
bune— which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  newspaper  that 
would  have  had  the  Bel- 
gian babies  adopted — 
says  no. 

When  a city  like  Mon- 
treal— which  has  sent 
thousands  of  its  young 
men  to  the  front — can 
raise  in  a three  days*  cam- 
paign not  the  $250,000 
asked  for,  but  more  than 
$500,000,  for  the  Red 
Cross  fund,  one  begins  to 
appreciate  that  the  United 
States,  despite  its  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  and  mil- 
lionaire philanthropists, 
has  not  responded  to  the 
call  of  distress  as  it  might 
have.  Says  the  Tribune: 
“There  is  a fiction  in 
this  country  that  America 
held  out  the  hand  which 
kept  Belgium  from  being 
submerged;  that  food  and 
clothing  and  money  from 
the  great  hearted  and  gen- 
erous American  people 


Americans,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  re- 
minds us,  have  been 
patting  themselves  on  the 
back,  and  congratulating 
themselves  over  what  they 
have  done  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  Europe,  and 
of  Belgium  in  particular. 
It  is  true  that  there  are 
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went  into  the  starving, 
shivering  land  and  kept 
body  and  soul  together 
there. 

“The  American  people 
believe  that  fiction.  Pa- 
thetically the  Belgians  be- 
lieve it.  Under  the  head- 
ing ‘Lief  Amerikal'  the 
New  Repnblic  prints 
translations  of  grateful 
little  letters  from  Belgian 
children  addressed  touch- 
ingly to  the  abstraet  idea 
of  the  noble  people  they 
have  been  told  came  to 
their  rescue. 

“We  may  hope  that 
nothing  changes  this  Bel- 
gian sentiment.  We  have 
stolen  their  affections,  but,  however  we  got 
them,  they  are  worth  keeping.  But  for 
Americans  to  spread  the  pleasing  unetion  of 
this  undemonstrated  virtue  upon  their  com- 
placency would  be  a libel  upon  eandor  and 
a slander  to  truth. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has 
been  indifferent  to  Belgium.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  fed  their  emotions 
very  cheaply  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Belgian  people.  They  have  enjoyed  a great 
deal  of  indignation  and  they  have  had  the 
pleasures  of  compassion,  but  if  they  think 
to  themselves  that  they  have  responded 
warm  heartedly  to  distress  they  will  com- 
mit a crime  of  hypocrisy. 

“It  has  been  reported  that  the  per  capita 
contributions  of  Australia  and  Canada, 
commonwealths  at  war  and  with  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  have  exceeded  ours  and  we 
were  making  money  out  of  the  war.  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  wealth  have  been  as  cold  to 
appeals  for  aid  for  the  Belgians  as  the  or- 
dinary man  on  the  street  is  to  a sturdy 
beggar. 

"Generous  Americans  of  great  wealth, 
whose  habit  is  to  give  to  everything,  have 


What  Hakei  Old  Qlory 

contributed,  but  comfortable,  even  luxuri- 
ous people  in  the  United  States,  as  every 
man  in  charge  of  the  Belgian  collection  will 
testify,  have  not  been  touched  at  all. 

“Possibly  there  is  no  moral  obligation 
upon  the  American  people  in  this  case. 
They  are  not  required  to  give  up  their  dol- 
lars to  remedy  such  ills  of  war  as  money 
can  cure,  but  in  the  name  of  right  dealing 
with  their  own  consciences  they  ought  to 
abandon  the  idea  that  they  have  done  the 
generous  thing  by  a nation  in  distress. 
They  have  made  a record  for  tight-fisted- 
ness, and  the  hypocrisy  of  assuming  that 
the  facts  are  otherwise  would  be  disgraee- 
ful.  We  need  not  try  to  gild  a buffalo  nickel 
and  make  it  look  like  a gold  piece. 

“Individual  Americans  have  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Belgian  nation.  Hoover, 
Whitlock,  Gibson,  etc.,  have  achieved  won- 
ders by  patience,  tact,  industry,  and  sym- 
pathy. Americans  have  organized  the  work 
of  relief.  They  have  been  the  notable  figures 
in  the  foreground  of  Belgium.  American 
organizations — the  Rockefeller  foundation 
conspicuously — devoted  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  salvation  of  the  starving 
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people.  That  is  why  the  affections  of 
the  Belgians  have  been  stolen.  It  is 
the  creditable  work  of  a few 
Americans. 

“But  if  the  American  people 
ever  lay  the  unction  of  meri- 
torious deeds  upon  their 
self-righteousness  they  will 
do  their  morality  an  in- 
justice greater  than  their 
indifference  to  need  has 
done  it  To  give  and 
gloat  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  gloat  and  not  give 
would  shame  the  devil.” 

As  an  example  of  what 
Americans  ARE  doing  in 
war-stricken  Europe,  how- 
ever, the  little  publication 
"American  Notes  in  Munich" 
speaks  thus  of  the  blind  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  hospital  of  that 
city: 

“These  young  men,  some  of  whom  arc 
university  graduates,  have  suddenly  been 
bereft  of  their  eyesight.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
hardest  fate  that  can  befall  a soldier.  The 
sympathy  in  the  American  colony  for  these 
unfortunates  is  very  great.  Their  complete 
helplessness  is  so  touching  that  the  nurses 
in  the  hospital  often  give  way  to  fits  of 
weeping.  But  everybody  does  his  best  to  be 
cheerful,  for  the  despondency  and  depres- 
sion of  the  men  often  excite  alarm. 

“As  soon  as  convalescent  the  new  educa- 
tion of  these  men  begins.  It  is  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  his  teachers 
come  every  day  to  the  hospital.  The  men 
are  learning  the  method  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing for  the  blind;  to  play  musical  instru- 
ments, especially  the  piano,  zither,  and  or- 
gan; to  use  the  typewriter.  By  the  use  of 
raised  maps  geography  can  be  studied  and 
the  campaigns  of  the  various  armies  can  be 
followed.  Twice  every  day  some  one  reads 
aloud  from  the  daily  newspapers,  there  are 
walks  in  the  grounds  about  the  hospital,  and 
several  concerts  are  given  every  week.  But 
perhaps  the  most  welcome  amusement  is  the 
singing  of  the  national  patriotic  airs.  This 
arouses  more  cheerfulness  than  anything 
else.  The  physical  exercises  are  under  the 
skillful  direction  of  one  of  the  nurses.  Miss 
Frances  Moore,  a graduate  of  Wellesley 


College.  She  is  especially  prepared  for  this 
work  and  was  the  physical  director  of  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in 
Richmond,  Virginia.” 


THE  BLIND  SOLDIER’S  DREAM 

Written  by  Pt4i»  Bloch,  totally  blinded  in  the  war, 
and  now  a patient  at  the  American  Red  Croea  Hoe* 
pita]  in  Munich.  Tranelated  for  the  American  Rod 
uroee  Magaiine  by  Loueen  Pattee. 

The  joy  of  dreams,  I owe,  blest  sleep, 
to  thee. 

Dreams  where  I see  each  flower  and 
bush  and  tree. 

For  my  day  does  not  dawn  till  fall  of  night. 
When  .unseeing  eyes  first  wake  to  sight; 

Revealing  forms,  that  once  made  glad  my 
days. 

Then  mists  withdraw,  the  veil  drops  from 
my  gaze. 

All  nature  gleams  in  sunlight,  glad  and 
gold. 

My  eyes  again  fond  features  can  behold. 

But  morning  comes,  and  gentle  sleep  takes 
flight. 

And  with  it  vanish  all  my  visions  bright; 

In  vain  I grope  to  catch  the  daylight’s  glow. 
It  only  brings  new  nightmares,  bitter  woe. 
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Another  of  Those  Touching  Pictures  of  a German  Soldier  Feeding  Little  Belgium 


CONQUEST  and  dominion  are  not  in 
our  reckoning,  or  agreeable  to  our 
principles.  But  just  because  we  de- 
mand unmolested  development  and  the  un- 
disturbed government  of  our  own  lives  upon 
our  own  principles  of  right  and  liberty  we 
resent,  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may 
come,  the  aggres- 
sion we  ourselves 
will  not  practice. — 

President  Wilson. 

Vague  and  uncer- 
tain as  the  future 
must  be.  there  is 
some  reason  to 
think  that  after  the 
terrible  experience 
through  which  civi- 
lization is  passing 
there  will  be  a tend- 
ency to  strengthen 
rather  than  abandon 
the  law  of  nations. — 

Elihu  Root. 

We  are  too  com- 
placent. We  don’t 
give  a damn  what 
happens,  just  so  it 
doesn’t  happen  to 
us.  That’s  our  ex- 
act position  today  and  always  has  been. — 
Ex-President  Taft. 

It  now  depends  on  you  what  treatment 
your  race  and  co-religionists  will  receive 
during  the  war  and  after.  Reconquer 
Palestine  for  yourselves,  and  a new  day  of 
glory  will  dawn  for  Jewdom. — Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  to  the  Jewish  Soldiers. 

There  is  no  soldier,  no  eitizen,  and  no 
woman  of  France  but  understands  clearly 
that  the  whole  future  of  the  race,  and  not 
only  our  honor,  but  our  very  existence,  de- 
pend upon  the  heavy  hours  of  this  inexorable 
war. — President  Poincare  of  France. 


At  this  sad  moment  of  parting  my  heart 
goes  out  to  those  who  have  received  life 
long  injury  from  wounds,  and  I think  with 
sorrow  of  that  great  and  glorious  host  of 
my  beloved  comrades  who  have  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  all  by  laying  down 
their  lives  for  their 
country. — Sir  John 
French. 

We  have  been  too 
late  in  this,  too  late 
in  that,  too  late  in 
arriving  at  deci- 
sions, too  late  in 
starting  this  enter- 
prise or  that  adven- 
ture. The  footsteps 
of  the  Allies  have 
been  dogged  by  the 
mocking  specter  of 
too  late.  Let  not 
“Too  Late”  be  in- 
scribed on  the  por- 
tals of  our  work- 
shops.— David  Lloyd 
George. 

I do  not  pre- 
tend that  we  can  go 
on  indefinitely  on 
the  scale  at  which 
we  are  going  now, 
and  I wish  it  could  be  redueed  but  I do  say 
that  the  wealth  of  this  country  has  not  been 
touched  yet,  and  that  we  shall  bear  the 
strain  far  longer  than  our  enemies. — Mr. 
Bonar  Law. 

Each  individual  may  have  his  opinion  as  to 
the  inhumanity  of  drowning  or  starving  non- 
eombatants,  but  it  is  not  our  business,  as  a 
neutral  nation,  to  attempt  to  regulate  the 
methods  employed  by  the  belligerents  in 
dealing  with  each  other,  exeept  in  so  far  as 
we  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  to  protect 
American  rights  or  can,  by  our  good  offices, 
influence  them  to  moderate  their  con- 
duct toward  each  other. — W.  J.  Bryan. 
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DOC  ROBINSON,  as  everybody  in 
town  called  him,  belonged  to  the 
pill  and  whisker  school  of  medi* 
cine.  He  used  to  jog  around  making 
calls  behind  a white  horse  named  “Kii.” 
“The  minute  our  Willie  began  to 
get  wheezed  up  in  the  night,  I put 
salt  and  lard  on  his  chest,"  a worried 
mother  would  explain  as  Doctor 
Robinson  took  off  his  famous  mink- 
lined  greatcoat.  "It  cased  him  up 
right  away,  but  I thought  you'd 
better  stop  in  and  look  at  him 
anyway—" 

"You  did  just  the  right  thing!" 
approved  Doc  Robinson.  ‘T 
don't  know  of  anything  much 
better  than  salt  and  lard.  Now, 
if  you  will  get  me  a tum- 
bler of  water  and  a tea- 
spoon—" 

He  didn’t  pooh-pooh  good,  old- 
fashioned  remedies.  Now  some  of 
these  new'-fanglcd  doctors  would 
into  the  house  and  order 
stuff"  removed  and  send 
one  down  to  the  drug 
after  things  no  one  ever 
heard  of. 

Doc  Robinson  never  looked 
wise  and  kept  things  to  himself 
about  a case.  He’d  let  one  tell 
him  every  little  symptom  and 
listen  respectfully,  and  he'd 
never  go  and  whip  out 
one  of  those  surveying 
instruments  and  go  all 
over  a patient  as  if  he 
were  laying  out  a new 
state  road.  Nol  He'd 
crack  jokes,  gossip 
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detightfully,  and  suddenly  turn  around  and  ask  Margaret 
if  that  wasn’t  a brand-new  dress  she  had  on;  feed  little  pep- 
permint candies  to  the  children,  and  sit  with 
several  on  his  knees  while  he  talked.  He 
made  his  call  a pleasant  affair.  Every  one 
in  a house  enjoyed  it  and  got  the  benefit 
of  it — even  the  invalid. 

"Well,”  he'd  say  reluctantly,  "Kit  and  I've 
got  to  jog  along,  though  it’s  mighty 
comfortable  sitting  here  by  your  fire. 

We  gotta  go  'way  out  on  the  Cider 
Mill  Road.” 

"Who’s  sick  out  there?”  Willie's 
mother  would  inquire. 

“Jim  Loomis’s  children,”  the 
old  doctor  would  explain. 

“They’ve  got  a stepladder  of 
measles.  The  youngest  child  is 
just  developing  symptoms,  the 
next  oldest  girl  is  down  with 
them,  and  the  older  boy  is  up 
and  dressed  for  the  first  time.  No, 
your  Willie  don’t  show  any  signs 
of  measles— yet.  But  you  better 
keep  him  home  from  school  a day 
or  so.  Maybe  I’ll  drop  in  again 
tomorrow.” 

Yes,  Zack  and  his  wife,  Emily,  still 
live  in  that  shanty  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  where  it’s  bleak  and  sandy. 

Their  place  still  represents  the  slums 
of  the  sleek  village.  It’s 
wonderful  how  they 
manage  to  exist. 

Once  in  about  so 
often,  this  careless 
couple  get  on  the 
nerves  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Church  Soci- 
ety and  active  meas- 
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ures  are  taken  to  do  something  for  them. 
Recently,  a collection  was  taken  up  for  the 
benefit  of  Zack  and  Emily.  Came  Satur- 
day, they  made  a trip  by  trolley  car  to  the 
shopping  center  of  the  locality.  Late  that 
night  they  entered  the  crowded  car  laden 
with  packages.  Fastidious  persons  moved 
away  to  give  them  plenty  of  room. 

“What  have  you  got  there,  Zack?"  asked 
the  conductor,  who  knows  every  one  along 
the  route. 

“A  phoneygraph  and  some  other  things 
we  needed,"  informed  Zack.  And  the  town 
derelicts  sat  and  beamed  all  the  way  home. 


MISS  JENNIE  SHADBARK  and  Ned 
Doolittle  are  the  headliners  in  the 
church  choir.  Nor  can  they  be  re- 
strained from  singing  at  festive  gatherings. 
They  always  appear  at  parties  with  a roll 
of  music — in  case  . . . Jennie  has  one 
of  the  few  "trained"  voices  in  town,  and 
whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  at  least 
it  can  be  heard.  Jennie’s  ambition  was,  of 
course,  grand  opera,  at  first— then  CON- 
CERT WORK — but  then,  you  know  how 
great  careers  have  to  be  given  up  when 
papa  and  mamma  just  won't  hear  of  you 
leaving  home,  being  the  only  girl.  Because 
Jennie  comes  from 
a very  nice  family, 
and  because  she 
has  a " trained'  ’ 
voice,  people  try 
to  overlook  the 
fact  now  and  then 
she  blossoms  out 
in  an  evening  gown 
that’s  — well,  o f 
course  it’s  known 
that  a rich  cousin 
sends  them  to  her, 
which  sort  of  lets 
Jennie  out  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

Ned  Doolittle 
works  in  the  bank, 
owns  the  only 
evening  clothes  in 
town  and  is  con- 
sidered a splendid 
match  for  Jennie, 
and  then,  of 
course,  there’s 

Small  Town 

teresf  in  common. 


Ned  has  been  calling  on  Jennie  steadily  for 
ten  years  under  the  excuse  of  “practicing." 
Some  time  they  probably  will  get  married 
— on  the  theory  that  choir  singers  in  small 
towns  always  do. 

The  late  Jim  Burbank  had  been  called 
a “hard  man."  Of  course,  every  one 
modified  this  statement  by  adding  that 
“Jim's  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond." 
While  he  was  a liberal  spender  along  lines 
of  his  own  interests  and  hobbies,  yet  where 
his  wife  was  concerned  he  was  extremely 
economical.  When  Mrs.  Burbank  wanted 
new  clothes  or  new  furnishings  for  the 
house,  Jim  would  remind  her  that  his  insur- 
ance was  about  due  again,  and  if  he  let  that 
lapse,  WHAT  would  happen  to  her  if  any- 
thing happened  to  him  I 
Therefore,  when  Jim’s  widow  collected 
that  insurance  money — what  more  natural 
than  that  she  bought  clothes?  And  the 
sort  of  raiment  she  bought  was  not  the 
mourning  that  signifies  despair,  but  the 
sort  that  suggests  hope.  Real  zippy,  Gib- 
sony-widow  black.  It  was  considered  not 
quite — er — respectful  to  Jim,  especially  as 
it  was  becoming  and  made  her  look 
younger,  though  everybody  in  town  knew 
her  age. 

Giddier  even 
than  her  clothes 
was  her  conduct, 
according  to  her 
critics.  Instead  of 
staying  home 
through  the  fruit 
and  berry  season 
putting  up  pre- 
serves for  her 
daughter  - in  - law, 
what  did  that 
flighty  widow  do 
but  go  gallivanting 
off  on  one  of  those 
$33.33  excursions  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Moreover,  every 
week  she  goes  into 
the  near-by  city  on 
the  train,  to  a mati- 
nee, and  has  her 
luncheon  at  the 
most  expensive 
hotel.  Jim’s  money 
won’t  last  long. 
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That  the  outlook  for  better  business 
for  the  first  four  months  of  1916  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  prevailing 
this  time  last  year  is  the  opinion  expressed 
in  a report  just  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United 
States.  There  are 
localities  where 
much  caution  and 
conservatism  yet  re- 
main, and  the  influ- 
ence of  high  prices 
for  the  future  further 
accentuates  this  cau- 
tion because  dealers 
feel  that  high  prices 
will  curtail  buying 
by  the  consumer. 

Broadly  speaking, 
the  report  goes  on, 
it  may  be  said  that 
the  spirit  of  op- 
timism and  hopeful- 
ness prevails  to  a 
degree  that  has  not 
been  apparent  for 
nearly  a decade  and 
the  general  belief 
and  expectation  is 
for  such  prosperity 
during  1916  as  will 
recompense  the 
people  of  this  coun- 
try for  many,  if  not 
all.  of  their  misfortunes  of  the  past. 

Referring  specifically  to  conditions 
caused  by  the  European  war  the  report  of 
this  committee,  of  which  A.  \V.  Douglas 
of  St.  Louis  is  chairman,  says; 

"The  adverse  effect  of  the  conflict  in 
Europe  still  prevails  in  some  sections 
though  to  a very  much  less  extent  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  There  are  still  scat- 
tered fears  of  the  possibility  of  this  coun- 
try being  involved  in  the  gigantic  strife; 
but  as  against  this  the  large  portion  of  the 
people  are  paying  less  and  less  attention 
to  the  war  and  more  and  more  are  con- 


centrating their  thoughts  and  efforts  on 
domestic  matters.  Beyond  this  is  the 
striking  fact  that  the  influence  of  the  war 
at  present  as  a whole  is  more  favorable 
than  adverse,  because  of  the  tremendous 
impetus  it  has  given  to  certain  lines  of 
manufacturing,  es- 
pecially east  of  the 
All.cghcnies,  and 
likewise  to  many 
agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  influence 
is  a material  factor 
in  the  present  high 
prices  of  sheep, 
cattle,  wool,  grain, 
and  of  the  products 
of  leather,  steel, 
iron,  copper,  brass, 
lead  and  zinc  or 
spelter.  Much  of 
the  prosperity  in  the 
g r a i n-raising  sec- 
tions is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  farmer 
is  selling  freely  be- 
cause of  remunera- 
tive figures  for  his 
product,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  but 
that  these  prices 
will  decline  mate- 
rially in  case  of 
peace.  While  there 
are  many  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  consequent  effect  upon  busi- 
ness of  such  a contingency,  the  general  be- 
lief centers  around  the  conviction  that  the 
war  will  last  for  some  time  and  that  the 
part  of  wisdom  is  to  make  the  most  of  the 
present  situation,  regrettable  as  it  is,  and 
not  take  undue  thought  of  the  morrow  by 
attempting  to  forecast  the  likelihood  of  what 
will  happen  if  peace  is  declared,  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  stable  analogies  nor  prec- 
edents in  the  past  on  which  to  base  a 
sound  opinion.  The  unfavorable  effects  on 
some  industries  have  largely  been  overcome 
by  time  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  manu- 
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tions.  As  a whole,  however,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  money  from  the 
banks  on  good  collateral  for  legit- 
imate purposes.  Collections  vary 
from  poor  to  good  and  as  a rule 
average  fair. 

Merchandise  stocks  In  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  vary  from  light  to 
normal — the  percentage  being,  by 
a small  proportion,  in  favor  of  nor- 
mal. Orders  for  future  shipments 
in  the  spring  are  being  more  gen- 
erally placed  than  for  some  years 
past,  thus  showing  the  confidence 
of  the  dealers  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  crop  yields  in  general,  other 
than  cotton,  exceed  those  of  any 
year  known  in  our  history.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  small  grains 
as  a whole,  and  particularly  of  all 
of  the  forage  crops  which  are  in 
abundance  beyond  precedent.  This 
latter  fact  is  one  that  is  most  sig- 
nificant and  of  very  large  moment 
facturers,  but  certain  other  lines  of  business  to  the  country  as  a whole.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
still  languish  because  of  the  continuance  of  most  value  and  importance  to  the  farmer 
the  war.” 

Railroads  report  better  business 
as  a whole  and  railroad  shops  are 
employing  more  and  more  men. 

Manufacturing  has  taken  on  new 
life  through  the  whole  country  and 
in  almost  every  branch.  Abnormal 
activities  prevail  largely  in  the  East 
and  in  certain  portions  of  the  cen- 
tral West  because  of  heavy  orders 
from  abroad  for  war  purposes. 

This  has  created  a temporary  lack 
of  raw  material  in  many  lines  not 
otherwise  affected  by  war  orders. 

There  is  much  consequent  decrease 
in  unemployment.  Prices  are  be- 
ing advanced  everywhere  by 
manufacturers  in  all  lines  and  they 
are  continually  being  flooded  with 
orders.  Automobile  factories  and 
flour  mills  are  exceedingly  busy. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  potteries, 
cement  and  furniture  factories. 

While  money  is  plentiful  and 
rates  generally  are  not  high,  there 
is  a wide  difference  in  the  ease  or 
lack  of  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  this  difference  seems 
to  be  largely  due  to  local  condi- 
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to  have  cheap  and  abundant  feed  for  his 
live  stock  through  the  coming  winter,  and 
this  state  of  affairs  at  present  exists  as  one 
of  the  stable  foundations  for  that  commer- 
cial prosperity  which  seems  definitely  to 
have  arrived. 

The  quality  of  the  corn  crop  is,  as  a rule, 
below  the  average  in  the  most  northern  ter- 
ritories, and  generally  very  good  through- 
out the  South,  where  it  was  raised  this  year 
to  an  extent  never  known  before. 

In  a general  way,  more  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  the  shipments  of 
grain  to  market  have  been  very  heavy  and 
it  seems  likely  that  this  will  continue  while 
the  prices  remain  at  their  present  level. 


It  seems  now  well  settled  that  the  cotton 
crop  will  be  one  of  the  smallest  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  being  sold  at  very  remunera- 
tive prices,  for  it  was  one  of  the  cheapest 
cotton  crops  ever  raised  because  of  econo- 
mies of  every  kind  and  description  en- 
forced by  necessity  upon  the  farmers  and 
planters.  It  is  practically  all  picked,  and  a 
very  large  portion  of  it  is  sold  and  the  re- 
sults of  it  are  seen  in  the  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  cotton  belt  between  now  and 
twelve  months  ago. 

Because  of  the  unusual  diversifications  in 
the  South  during  191S,  there  resulted  the 
largest  grain  and  forage  crops  of  all  de- 
scriptions ever  known  in  the  history  of  that 


section.  There  are  also  more  hogs,  cattle 
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their  history  and  are  apparently  on  a sure 
and  solid  foundation  in  all  agricultural  and 
industrial  ways.  The  optimistic  spirit  of 
the  people  as  regards  the  future  is  shown 
in  the  great  revival  of  business  throughout 
that  section,  and  the  general  opinion  that 
the  South  has  entered  on  a lasting  period 
of  prosperity.  As  far  as  is  possible  to  fore- 
cast, it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the 
system  of  diversification  will  be  permanent 
and  that  there  will  be  more  grain  and  food- 
stuffs raised  in  proportion  to  cotton  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  The  oil  and  gas 
industries  have  experienced  a revival  be- 
cause of  much  higher  prices.  This  very 
favorably  affects  Illinois,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Southern  California. 

The  acreage  sown  of  winter  wheat  is 
about  12^  per  cent  less  than  last  year  at 
this  time  and  the  condition  is  not  quite  so 
good.  The  decrease  in  acreage  to  a large 
extent  is  in  the  principal  winter  wheat 
growing  states  of  the  central  West  and 
West,  and  is  partly  due  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Hessian  fly  during  the  last  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  acreage  in  the  south- 
ern states  has  been  increased  because  of 
their  fortunate  experience  in  this  great 
cereal  during  this  year. 


There  is  more  live  stock  in  the  country 
at  this  time  than  for  the  same  time  last 
year,  despite  the  unfavorable  conditions  re- 
ported in  certain  sections  in  the  northwest. 
The  dairy  industry  continues  to  grow  and 
expand  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  poultry  products.  Min- 
ing in  all  forms  shows  marked  improvement 
of  conditions  prevailing  a year  ago. 

The  tobacco  crop  yields  about  the  same 
as  last  year.  Sugar  beets  have  not  only  a 
larger  yield  than  last  year  but  command 
higher  figures.  The  production  of  fruit 
throughout  the  country  was  very  large,  but 
much  of  it  was  at  unremuncrative  prices. 
The  present  outlook  for  California  and  the 
southern  states  for  early  garden  truck  is 
fairly  up  to  the  average. 

The  lumber  business  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  seemed  dead  for  several  years, 
according  to  the  National  Chamber  report 
appears  only  to  have  been  sleeping.  It  is 
improving  slowly  throughout  the  entire 
country  but  especially  in  the  yellowpine 
district  of  the  South.  This  is  due  to  in- 
creased orders  for  exports  and  to  buying  by 
railroads  and  car  companies.  It  is  expected 
that  during  the  spring  there  will  set  in 
buying  for  homes,  and  a general  revival  of 
building  throughout  the  country  especially 
outside  of  the  large  cities  is  looked  for  dur- 
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What  Goes  up  mult  Come  Down 

ing  the  first  six  months,  of  the  coming  year. 
Of  all  the  so-called  barometers  of  business, 
according  to  the  authority  quoted  above, 


there  are  none  so  truly  indicative  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  as  building.  It  is  usually 
the  last  industry  to  feel  the  impulse  of  bet- 
ter times,  but  its  activities  embrace  so  many 
lines  of  business  that  this  effect  is  general 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Financial  Age,  in  a review  of  the 
business  outlook,  says  that  caution  con- 
tinues to  prevail  in  business  and  financial 
circles  on  account  of  pending  international 
questions.  This  journal  remarks  a tendency 
to  "pay  increasing  attention  to  factors  of 
a more  tangible  character,  such  as  the  great 
ease  in  money  and  the  great  latent  re- 
sources of  the  nation’s  newly  fortified  bank- 
ing system,  tbe  growth  of  industrial  activity 
in  practically  every  field  of  endeavor,  and 
the  rising  tide  of  this  country’s  foreign 
commerce.” 

Among  the  unfavorable  factors  which 
affect  financial  sentiment,  the  writer  cites 
the  continued  decline  in  Anglo-French 
bonds  in  the  New  York  market,  the  possi- 
bility of  an  open  break  with  Vienna,  and 
the  reverses  of  the  allied  armies,  especially 
in  the  Balkans.  The  possibility  of  adverse 
legislative  action  is  also  mentioned  as  a dis- 
turbing element. 
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A British  Field  Marshal 
Takes  a Back  Seat 


The  gjowing  dissatisfaction  in  Great 
Britain  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  is 
evidenced  in  the  retirement  of  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  French,  who  for  sixteen 
months  has  been  in  command  of  the  British 
army  in  France,  and  the  appointment  in  his 
place  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  an  officer 
whom  General 
French  himself  often 
had  commended. 

As  a strategist  Sir 
John  has  been  a 
disappointment.  He 
has  proved  himself 
unable  to  direct 
large  bodies  of  men 
over  great  areas.  In 
the  retreat  from 
Mons  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  Aisne, 
when  his  "con- 
t e m p t i b 1 e little 
army”  blocked  the 
German  drive  to 
Calais,  General 
French  showed 
rather  decidedly  that 
he  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

No  matter  what  the  reasons  for  the  trans- 
fer, encouragement  will  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  the  Montreal  Star,  in  the  fact  that 
the  British  government  is  alert  and  capable 
of  vigorous  action. 

“From  some  of  the  things  which  have 
been  said  about  the  Coalition  Government,” 
the  Star  continues,  “an  outsider  might  have 
imagined  that  they  would  not  have  had  the 
pluck  or  the  power  of  united  exertion  to 
accept  and  bestow  elsewhere  the  command 
of  the  army,  even  if  it  were — as  stated — 
poshed  into  their  hands  by  the  Field- 
Marshal.  But  they  have  now  shown  an 
equal  initiative  to  that  of  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  General  Joffre. 

“Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  an  excellent 
record  — and  comparative  youth  — to  his 
credit.  General  Joffre  has  long  since  given 
us  the  bint  that  youth  is  a great  asset  in 
field  commanders.  Men  who  lead  attacking 


armies  must  be  of  the  adventurous  and 
daring  type — an  attribute  largely  of  youth 
— rather  than  of  the  cautious  and  make-sure 
sort.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to  see 
now  what  Sir  Douglas  will  do  with  the 
staff  work  which  has  been  so  severely  crit- 
icized in  connection 
with  the  two  princi- 
pal British  drives. 
The  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  Will  we  now 
make  progress? 
Whatever  the  Brit- 
ish school  may  have 
been,  which  has  been 
credited  with  hold- 
ing that  the  war 
must  be  won  on  the 
Western  front,  and 
that  therefore  such 
side  issues  as  the 
saving  of  Serbia 
were  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  it  must  be- 
gin to  justify  itself 
b y winning  there. 
That  is,  this  is  a fair 
demand  if  the  Headquarters  Staff,  or  our 
chief  military  command,  are  members  of 
this  school.” 

England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  guilty  of  base  ingratitude  in  sending 
home  her  gallant  field  marshal  under  a 
cloud.  If  the  campaign  in  the  West  has 
been  a failure,  the  Sun  reminds  us,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  General  French,  but  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  denied  him  reenforcements 
and  ammunition.  Now  that  the  tardy  vol- 
unteers and  shells  have  arrived,  it  is  the 
irony  of  fate,  this  newspaper  declares,  to 
retire  General  French.  To  quote: 

“The  man  who  was  regarded  by  Kitch- 
ener himself  as  the  ablest  practical  soldier 
in  the  British  army  and  therefore  the  only 
choice  for  the  responsible  command  in 
France  is  now  made  a scapegoat  for  the 
failure  of  the  British  offensive  at  Neuve 
Chapelle,  not  to  speak  of  Loos;  while  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Sir  John's  chief  of  staff  in 
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"Those  who  harbor  the  wish  that 
the  Entente  Allies  shall  come  vic- 
torious out  of  this  war,  whether 
their  sympathy  roots  in  racial  or 
in  broader  reasons,  must  accept  the 
fact  of  Sir  John  French's  recall 
from  the  British  high  command  in 
France  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  for  British  and  therefore  for 
Allied  arms  in  the  western  war 
theater.  The  only  regret  which 
students  of  the  war  can  feel  is  that 
it  did  not  happen  long  ago — at 
least  before  the  Battle  of  Loos." 

After  paying  a high  tribute  to 
the  prowess  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig, 
the  Baltimore  newspaper  con- 
tinues: 

"It  is  natural  that  Field  Marshal 
French  should  be  let  down  easily. 
He  has  always  been  well  in- 
trenched in  official  favor  and  polit- 
ical influence,  as  must  have  been 
apparent  to  the  least-informed  after 
his  leadership  of  the  traitorous 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  South  Africa,  is  officers  during  the  Ulster  rebellion." 
heralded  with  effusive  praise  as  the 
soldier  in  whom  England  has  su- 
preme confidence  and  who  will 
lead  her  armies  to  victory  over  the 
intrenched  German  masses  in  the 
sector  assigned  to  the  British 
offensive. 

"That  reenforcements  were  not 
up  at  a critical  stage  of  the  fight 
at  Neuve  Chapelle  has  been  offi- 
cially reported  by  General  French 
himself,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Fourth  Corps  was  recalled,  we  be- 
lieve; but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  French  offensive  nowhere 
forced  the  Germans  to  retreat  from 
their  third  line,  in  spite  of  a 
marked  superiority  in  artillery.  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  failures  by 
General  Joffre  and  his  lieutenants 
— the  French  do  not  shout  their 
misadventures  from  the  house- 
top." 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  however,  that  Sir  John  should 
have  been  sent  back  to  England 
long  ago.  This  newspaper  sees  in 
the  transfer  of  command  a chance 
for  the  British  to  redeem  them- 
selves on  the  west  front.  We  read: 


CAKTER.  ia  Mew  York  Eeeaiag  Saa 

Johm  Ball  Swaps  Horata 


CN.  LEAMDRE.  la  LeRire,  i.  Fans 

The  British  Lion  Belches  Men 
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STARRETT,  in  Hew  york  Tribune 
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With  the  War  Poets 

THE  BELGIAN  FLAG  “BY  GOD’S  DISPENSATION” 


From  “Chantt  Patriotiques,  et  Autrea  Poimea,"  by 
Emile  Camaerta— -Johji  Lane  and  Co. 

Red  for  the  blood  of  soldiers, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 

Black  for  the  tears  of  mothers, 
Black,  yellow  and  red — 

And  yellow  for  the  light  and  flame 
Of  the  fields  where  the  blood  is  shed! 

To  the  glorious  flag,  my  children, 

Hark!  the  call  your  country  gives, 

To  the  flag  in  serried  order! 

He  who  dies  for  Belgium  lives! 

Red  for  the  purple  of  heroes. 

Black,  yellow  and  red— 

Black  for  the  veils  of  widows, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 

And  yellow  for  the  shining  crown 
Of  the  victors  who  have  bled! 

To  the  flag,  the  flag,  my  children, 
Hearken  to  your  country’s  cry! 

Never  has  it  shone  so  splendid. 

Never  has  it  flown  so  high! 

Red  for  the  flames  in  fury, 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 

Black  for  the  mourning  ashes. 

Black,  yellow  and  red — 

And  yellow  of  gold,  as  we  proudly  hail 
The  spirits  of  the  dead! 

To  the  flag,  my  sons!  Your  country 
With  her  blessing,  “Forward!”  cries! 
Has  it  shrunken?  No,  when  smallest, 
Larger,  statelier,  it  flies! 

Is  it  tattered?  No,  'tis  stoutest 
When  destruction  it  defies! 


TO  ONE  “KILLED  IN  ACTION” 

URGING  with  life  he  went, 

Lost  to  our  sight; 

Not  as  a spirit  spent! 

He  in  his  joyous  might 
Raced  to  the  Infinite! 

Climbed  the  white  steep  that  yearns 
Out  of  our  night. 

Past  the  world’s  woe,  and  burns 
Bright  with  his  seraph  flight. 

Brother  of  mine!  God's  right. 

— London  News  and  Leader. 
nt 


By  God’i  ditpeoMtioo  w«  h«vt  r«c«ivcd  • n«w  and 
potent  weapon,  a gaa  which  eanquiahea  our  cnemica. 

-German  ataff  order. 

IT  Stood  beside  the  Kaiser's  bed. 

Within  a spacious  palace  room. 

“Lift,  William,  now  thy  royal  head. 

And  gaze  on  me,”  the  figure  said. 

It  had  the  strident  voice  of  doom. 

He  looked.  The  face  beneath  the  cowl 
Compounded  seemed  of  all  things  foul. 

The  ape  and  tiger  lent  a trace; 

Its  spotted  trunk,  with  evil  big. 

Some  sodden  sca“thing,  loathly  base, 
Suggested.  In  the  tusked  face 
There  blinked  the  mean  eyes  of  a pig. 
About  its  neck  there  hung  a noose. 

Its  whole  form  dripped  a noxious  ooze. 

The  Kaiser  gazed  in  frozen  dread; 

The  skin  crept  on  each  quaking  limb; 
Went  icy  cold  the  monarch's  bed. 

An  odor  as  of  untombed  dead 
Filled  all  the  room  to  stifle  him. 

The  damned  thing  up  to  its  thigh 
With  blood  was  clotted,  black  and  dry. 

“Great  Kaiser,  thou  must  bow  to  me! 

For  triumphs  fallen  to  thy  lot 
Give  lowly  thanks  on  bended  knee.” 

The  Kaiser  shrank.  “Nayl  Nayl”  said  he; 

“Begone,  dread  shape,  I know  thee  not.” 
Then  said  the  fiend:  “’Tis  very  odd. 

Look,  look  again.  I am  thy  God!” 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 


GALLIPOLI 

The  sun  it  laughs  into  my  face, 

The  world  makes  mock  at  me; 

I gave  my  man;  and  now  he  lies 
Dead,  at  Gallipoli. 

It’s  only  six  moons  since  we  wed. 

My  splendid  man  and  me. 

And  now  he  lies,  with  bloodied  lips, 

Dead,  at  Gallipoli. 

And  life  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

Flaunting  and  gay  and  free. 

How  can  the  Spring  come  here,  with  him 
Dead,  at  Gallipoli? 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 
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THE  UEBERLAND  ROUTE 

(Rtvcrie  of  a Sultan.) 

OF  course  it’s  very  nice  for  me, 

And  should,  by  rights,  promote  a 
gay  mood. 

To  keep  the  course  to  India  free 
For  William's  passage;  this  should  be 
The  best  of  fun  for  Mehmoud. 

I ought  to  like,  for  his  pure  sake. 
Remembering  how  superb  a Boss  it  is. 
To  hang  about  in  Ferdie’s  wake 
And  watch  the  vulgar  Bulgar  break 
Our  record  in  atrocities. 

And  yet  the  prospect  turns  me  blue. 

Must  I (God’s  shadow  as  I am)  lick 
The  Kaiser’s  crushers,  should  he  do 
A grace  to  me  in  passing  through. 

And  light  at  my  Selamlik? 

Let’s  hope  he  may  not  turn  aside 
To  share  with  me  an  hour’s  inertia; 

But,  taking  Bosphorus  in  his  stride. 

Push  on  to  make  the  East  his  bride 
By  way  of  poor  old  Persia. 

Else  he  may  find  the  foe  en  route. 

Ready  to  bar  bis  road  at  Bagdad, 

And  Father’s  mouth  will  then  be  mute 
To  Little  Willie’s  cry  for  loot: — 

"Me  for  the  Indian  swag,  DadI” 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 


TRENCH  HUMOUR  MADE  IN 
GERMANY 

‘*Tlicre  is  in  England  no  real  soldiers*  humour  such 
as  era  have.*' — Cologna  Oasettc. 

WHAT  badinage  is  this  that  rocks  the 
trenches. 

What  jeu  d’esprit  or  military  jest 
That  strains  the  Bosch’s  ribs,  and  rudely 
wrenches 

The  quivering  fabric  of  his  lower  chest? 

What  is  this  note  of  mirth  whose  echoes 
tingling 

Through  barracks  where  the  lager  runs 
in  spate 

Bring  down  the  roof  and  set  the  beer-mugs 
jingling? 

It  is  the  humour  of  the  “Hymn  of  Hate  I” 

Full  of  elusive  fun  and  swift  surprises. 

In  every  jocund  phrase  and  joyous  fitte 
This  gay  and  sparkling  anthem  crystallises 


The  essence  and  the  soul  of  German  wit. 

We’ve  nothing  like  it.  In  the  dull  stagna- 
tion 

Induced  by  British  humour’s  gad  decline, 

Thomas,  relying  on  a lose  translation. 
Sings  it  (allegro)  all  along  the  line. 

Thanks  to  a nature  singularly  plastic. 

Blent  with  a humble  willingness  to  learn, 

He  soon  assimilates  the  light  fantastic 
Touch  of  the  Teuton’s  favourite  comic 
turn. 

Thus  pluck  we  wrinkles  of  the  foe’s  im- 
parting; 

He  taught  us  gas-work  in  our  guileless 
past; 

And  so  with  humour — though  behind  at 
starting. 

We  still  may  smile  the  loudest  at  the  last. 

— Sir  Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 


THE  OBESITY  CURE 

^ AddrMMd  to  th«  Teuton  race,  on  rcedine  thet  the 

rise  of  food  pricee  in  Berlin,  u s result  of  the  wsr,  is 

neerly  double  that  in  London. 

PORCINE  herd,  whose  plan  it  was  to 
jostle 

9 All  other  human  peoples  off  the 
earth. 

Whose  well-known  mania  for  the  “colossal" 
Expressed  itself,  before  these  days  of 
dearth. 

In  many  modes,  among  them  not  the  least 
Your  vast  propensity  for  holding  feast: 

Curse  not,  I beg,  our  British  sea-dominion 
When  ruefully  you  scan  your  lenten  plate. 

Nor  splutter  forth  the  fatuous  opinion. 

At  intervals  between  your  “Hymn  of 
Hate" 

And  "Deutschland  Uber  Alles  in  der  Welt," 
That  England’s  biffing  you  below  the  belt. 

But  see  in  this,  O Huns,  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Which,  of  its  boundless  wisdom,  hath  de- 
creed 

That  you  who  gorged,  each  man  enough  for 
seven. 

Should  find  a cure  for  your  atrocious 
greed. 

And  grow,  by  wholesome  fasting  for  a 
space, 

A sadder,  wiser,  and  a leaner  race. 

— Gilbert  Hy.  Collins,  in  London  Opinion. 
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Our  Sons  for  the  Army — Our  Gold  for  the  Country 

Potter  by  Bernard  Naudin. 


The  Victory  Loan 

L.  Roger  Miles,  in  L’lllustration,  Paris 


“ X APPEAL  to  all,  humble  as  well  as 

I exalted;  poor  as  well  as  rich.  May 
they  all  assist  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  France.  . . . Let  it  rise,  this  army  of 
French  savings.  Like  the  army  at  the 
front,  it  is  one  of  France’s  guards.  Let  us 
salute  it,  gentlemen;  it  will  aid  us  to  hght 
and  win." — M.  Ribot,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

"The  victory  loan  I"  These  words  re- 
echoed throughout  France  recently,  and 
the  day  was  eagerly  awaited  when  this  mob- 
ilization of  the  national  savings  should  be- 
gin. 

But  first  the  government  had  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  collections,  adopt  rules 
and  regulations,  and,  of  course,  properly 
advertise  them.  Ordinarily  the  adminis- 
trative posters  are  not  particularly  attract- 
ive. They  are  mere  lines  of  black  type 
prohibiting  this  or  ordering  that,  and  ad- 
dressing the  people  with  an  air  of  official 
aloofness. 


It  was.  not  to  be  thought  of  that  posters 
of  that  kind  should  be  used  to  call  forth 
contributions  to  the  national-defense  loan 
which  was  to  show  the  magnificence  of  our 
resources  and  our  ability  to  fight  to  a vic- 
torious conclusion  the  titanic  battle  forced 
upon  us  by  the  Huns. 

Yet  one  knew  that  our  patriotism  needed 
no  exhortation  to  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice, and  art  was  called  upon,  not  to  supply 
the  usual  graphic  fantasies  and  rainbows, 
but  to  rise  to  a higher  level  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gravity  of  the  times,  inspired 
by  compassion  for  the  distress  and  misery 
of  war  to  simpler  and  more  noble  expres- 
sion. And  from  the  minister  of  finances 
downward  the  efforts  of  the  artists  met  with 
the  most  cordial  reception. 

The  posters  displayed  everywhere  were 
of  three  different  designs.  One.  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  “Union  des  So- 
cijti^s  de  Preparation  Militaire  de  France” 
was  by  Bernard  Naudin.  This  artist,  most 
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I.  SIMONT,  in  L'lllusiralion,  Paris 

THE  NATIONAL  LOAN 

“The  MvinKS  of  France)  It  ii  they  who  will  aid  na  to  fight  and  win.” — M.  Ribot 
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Pour  la  France 

VEKSEZ  VOTRE 


Gold  Pights  for  Victory 
Hosier  by  Abel  Faivre. 

distinguished  in  his  profession,  has  pro- 
duced in  his  design  a sober  and  dignified 
expression  of  present-day  duty.  “Our  sons 
for  the  army" — that  is  the  soldier  standing 
erect,  fully  armed,  serene,  and  ready  for  the 
hardships  of  the  battle,  ready  without  use- 
less complaint  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  his 
country.  “Our  gold  for  our  country” — 
that  is  the  husband  and  wife  emptying  the 
stocking  that  has  held  their  little  hoard  of 
gold,  the  savings  gathered  piece  by  piece 
throughout  a lifetime  of  self-denial,  and 
poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  liberty.  Then 
between  the  groups  are  seen  symbolical  fig- 
ures, one  composed  of  flags  and  laurel 
wreaths;  the  other  combining  a plow,  a sol- 
dier's knapsack,  and  branches  of  green,  and 
under  them  the  legend  “Let  us  all  do  our 
duty."  Nothing  more.  Only  a few  lines, 
but  most  impressive  ones. 

The  second  poster,  drawn  by  Poulbot, 
was  published  by  “La  Federation  Nationale 
dc  la  Mutuality  Frangaise,"  and  appealed  to 
all  workers,  all  patriots  to  assist  in  liberat- 
ing the  invaded  territories  and  in  securing 


final  victory.  Here  we  see  the  “poilus”  on 
their  way  to  the  front,  already  disappearing 
behind  a hill.  One  of  them  turns  back, 
waves  a farewell  to  his  wife  and  children, 
and  calls  back:  “Do  not  forget  to  subscribe 
— for  victory  and  for  my  return.”  The  wife 
is  merely  one  of  the  plain,  courageous  peas- 
ant women  who  refuses  to  break  down  un- 
der the  strain;  and  the  children — you  know 
how  Poulbot  pictures  them — with  their 
more  or  less  vain  efforts  to  keep  a stiff 
upper  lip,  with  their  uncertain  and  half- 
finished  gestures.  The  composition  is  done 
in  bistre,  accentuated  by  black  strokes,  and 
singing  tones  of  red  and  blue  on  a white 
background,  the  whole  vibrating  with  life. 

The  third  poster  is  by  Julius  Adler,  and 
is  published  by  “L’Union  des  Societes  de 
Tir  de  France"  and  “L’Union  des  Societes 
dc  Gymnastique  de  France.”  The  painter, 
whose  austere  talent  is  well  known,  has  exe- 
cuted it  in  black  crayon  on  a field  of  pale 
yellow.  Before  the  open  grille  of  a receiv- 
ing teller  a group  of  peasants  in  sabots  is 
gathered.  They  are  crowding  around,  each 
eager  to  make  his  subscription.  A wounded 


They,  Too,  Do  Their  Duty 
l*Oiter  by  Juice  Adler. 
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soldier,  his  right  arm  in  a sling,  pointing  to 
them,  says:  “They,  too,  perform  theiy 

duty.”  And  at  the  top,  like  a legend  which 
seems  to  symbolize  the  soldier's  words,  a 
farmer  is  seen  sowing  his  seed  with  as 
much  calmness  as  if  shells  and  fire  were  not 
raining  near-by;  also  a laborer  guiding  his 
plow,  and  in  the  background,  dimly  out- 
lined, the  chimneys  of  factories  running  at 
full  blast. 

Although  not  of  this  official  group,  a 
fourth  poster,  drawn  by  Abel  Faivre  for  the 
Banque  de  France,  and  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "Societe  des  .Amis  des  .Ar- 
tistes” is  as  fully  deserving  of  mention  here 
as  the  others.  The  French  cock  reaching 
beyond  the  edge  of  a gold  coin,  and  fighting 
with  beak  and  talon,  is  seen  attacking  a 
"Boche”  who  already  has  one  knee  on  the 
ground.  The  design  is  framed  by  two  leg- 
ends, one  reading  "Give  Your  Gold  for 
France;”  the  other,  “Gold  Fights  for  Vic- 
tory.” 


Partine  Soldier:  "Don't  forget  to  lubicribe  for 

victory— and  my  return/* 

I’oslcr  by  Poulbot. 


CALCMTIfft,  In  Fnsquino.  rurio 


THE  SACRIFICE 

“My  soni,  sacrifice  yourselves  for  the  kaiser  like  so  many  German  soldiers.” 
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* FOY  **  I'a  London  Iwtoing  Mows 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSION 

Tweedledum  and  Twe^ledee  (each  to  the  other):  “Look!  It’s  pomtine  straight 
at  YOU!” 


■ - ^== - - ■ 

“Stop  Criminal  Waste”  Is  England’s  Cry 
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WITH  the  war  costing  Great  Britain 
$25,000,000  a day,  and  with  the  im- 
mediate necessity  of  floating  a 
$2,500,000,000  loan,  England  is  appealing  to 
the  workingman  to  save  and  to  invest  his 
savings  in  the  loan.  The  success  of  the  French 
“victory  loan"  has  been  made  possible 
largely  by  the  thrift  of  the  French  people. 
In  England,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Premier 
Asquith  and  Chancellor  McKenna,  certain 
classes  of  workingmen  have  received  large 
increases  in  wages.  While  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  increased,  it  has  not  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  in  wages. 

Various  measures  have  been  advocated  to 
encourage  or  compel  the  British  mechanic 
to  save.  It  is  proposed,  for  instance,  to  in- 
crease the  savings-bank  percentage.  Even 
compulsory  saving  is  strongly  hinted  at. 
These  measures  naturally  are  met  with  the 
reply  that  the  government  should  first  set 
the  example,  and  that  the  rich,  especially 
those  who  have  grown  fat  on  war  profits, 
should  also  deny  themselves.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  larger  earnings  of  the 
workingman  have  been  spent  rather  than 
laid  aside. 


Great  Britain  is  facing  a task,  to  quote 
Mr.  McKenna,  that  “requires  the  most  cour- 
ageous financial  operations,  but  above  all, 
requiring  economy.”  The  situation  is  out- 
lined further  in  an  interview  for  the  London 
Daily  Express,  in  which  Mr.  McKenna  says 
in  part; 

“We  want  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  munitions — not  luxuries  or  even  comforts 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  because  the  withdrawal  of  male 
labour  for  fighting  purposes  diminishes  the 
power  to  produce. 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that 
there  has  been  a considerable  amount  of 
saving  in  some  sections  of  the  community, 
where  either  the  sense  of  responsibility  has 
been  keenly  felt  or  where  the  pressure  of 
taxation  has  compelled  it.  I am  bound  to 
admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  two  classes 
in  the  State  have  at  all  events  practised 
too  little  thrift  and  self-denial. 

“First  of  all,  a certain  section  of  employ- 
ers and  capitalists  have  made  large  sums 
of  money  out  of  the  war,  and  they  are 
spending  their  profits  in  the  purchase  of 
luxuries  and  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  T 
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BERT  THOMAS,  in  London  Opinion 


“AFTER  YOU!" 

The  Government  are  Urging  the  Public  to  Economize,  but  the  Public  Think  the 
Government  ahould  Firat  Set  the  Example 
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do  not  wish  to  exaggerate,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  expenditure  going 
on  in  this  direction. 

"Then,  again,  it  would  not  be  untrue  to 
say  that  munition  workers,  and  especially 
those  men  and  women  whose  wages  have 
been  very  greatly  increased  have  failed  to 
exercise  the  virtue  of  thrift.  People  who 
are  earning  now  anything  from  £6  to  £10 
a week  could  easily  save  £2  to  £5  per  week. 
Their  expenses  have  increased,  I know, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
but  not  in  anything  like  an  equal  proportion 
to  their  wages. 

“I  am  very  anxious  to  discover  a method 
whereby  we  can  help  the  nation  to  save 
its  earnings  to  the  end  of  the  war.  We  want 
to  induce  citizens  to  refrain  from  spending 
money  needlessly.  I am  not  sure  that  rais- 
ing the  interest  in  the  Savings  Bank  will 
do  it,  but  the  matter  will  be  considered." 

Compulsory  thrift,  said  Mr.  McKenna, 
could  by  no  means  be  disregarded.  He  added: 


“If  there  are  people  with  larger  incomes 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to— people, 
therefore,  who  are  free  to  save,  and  can  save 
— it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  compel  them  to  save,  even  though  it  may 
inflict  very  great  hardship  upon  a number 
of  individuals  whose  incomes  are  fixed  or 
have  decreased.  People  whose  incomes  are 
quite  small  and  who  really  cannot  afford 
such  a saving  will  suffer. 

"Yet,  if  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst 
and  we  cannot  get  people  to  save  any  other 
way,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  some  such 
step  as  that  of  stopping  23  per  cent  of  all 
incomes,  partly,  perhaps,  through  the  In- 
come-tax Commissioners  and  partly  through 
the  employers.  However,  we  intend  to  try 
persuasion  until  convinced  that  it  is  useless. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  seems  to  be  to  persuade  the  average 
working  man  that  his  money  won’t  run 
away  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  purchase 
more  in  the  future  if  he  only  saves  now.” 


JACK  WALKER,  in  London  Daily  Graphic 
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A Series  of  Cartoons  b\j  Louis  RaeirideKers 
Ori^inallvj  Published  bvj  the  Amsterdam  Tele^raa^f 


He  is  one  of  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  ardor,  the  greatest 
courage — I would  even  say  the  greatest  furor — in  defending  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization,  while  mercOessly  cotidemning  the 
deeds  that  have  forever  branded  Germany  with  the  mark  of  the 
outlaw.  Raemaekers  is  the  Dutch  artist  who  in  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf, 
and  in  a number  of  albums  and  separate  prints,  has  unveiled  in  tragic  visions 
the  horror  of  murders,  the  unscrupulous  breaches  of  faith,  the  atmosphere  of 
death  and  suffering  which  the  Austro-Germans  and  their  accomplices  have 
forced  upon  the  world  these  weary  months. 

It  was  a bold  act,  especially  during  the  early  months  of  the  war,  to  take  the 
stand  he  did.  Germany  was  angry  and  threatening,  and  Raemaekers  was  not 
safe,  even  in  his  own  country.  “Volunteers”  ready  to  do  murder  for  the  sake 
of  the  “Fatherland”  were  as  much  m evidence  there  as  in  other  neutral  coun- 
tries where  conqiirators  are  bbwing  up  munition  planb  and  hring  ships. 

Raemaekers'  post  cards  have  popularized  valor.  He  has  shown  us  in  his 
phantasmagoric  sketches  victims  of  “Kultur”  lifting  their  hands  in  vain  appeals 
to  heaven.  He  has  made  vitriolic  attacks  on  the  kaiser,  espedafly  in  his  sinister 
“wagon  de  marchandises”  with  its  load  of  German  corpses. 

In  brief,  Raemaekers  has  done  work,  both  as  a thinker  and  an  artist,  for 
which  France  never  can  repay  him.  And  it  is  with  keen  pleasure  that  French 
critics  note  his  artistic  debut  among  us.  In  “La  Grande  Guerre  par  les 
Artistes”  he  has  given  us  a series  of  eight  drawings  that  seem  like  dreams,  but 
which  breathe  forth  the  most  vehement  satire.  The  verve  of  a Goya  is  dis- 
played in  them.  The  father  and  son  galloping  through  the  night,  Wilhelm  II 
and  the  aown  prince — a curious  counterpart  to  “Roi  des  Aulnes  " the  big, 
ferocious  general  who  assumes  such  an  air  of  bravado  and  says  jestingly;  “I  was 
the  one  who  opened  Are  on  the  Rheims  cathedral;”  the  ridiculous  task  of  the 
official  German  painter  who  was  obliged  to  change  his  picture  of  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris  for  one  into  Belgrade;  and  finally,  his  superb  and  spirited 
“Advance  of  the  Defenders  of  Liberty” — all  masterpieces  which  should  assure 
the  artist  the  right  of  citizeruhip  among  us  as  he  already  has  won  it  in  the  realm 
of  art. — Aisene  Alexandre  in  Le  Figaro,  Paris. 
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“We  always  wage  war  on  humane  prin  . . . prin  . . . prind  . . 
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"And  they  bowed  the  knee  before  Him  and  mocked  Him.” 
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VON  BETHMANN-HOLWEG  AND  TRUTH 
Holding  the  Mirror  Up  to  Nature 
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"Is  it  still  a long  way  to  the  Beresma?” 
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LOUIS  RAEUAEKERS,  in  Amsftrdim  Tritgml 


SERVIA 

"Now  be  will  have  met  his  match." 
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MOffCAN,  in  PhifadcrpAta 
lnqi{r«r 

First  in  the  Hearts  of 
His  Countrymen 

FI-:  B R U A R Y. 
despite  its 
snows  and 
blizzards,  is  packed 
with  patriotism 
and  love.  It  is  the 
month  in  which 
school  children  de- 
light to  honor  the 
Immortal  George, 
the  Father  of  his 
Country,  whose  precepts,  had  they 
been  followed  out,  would  have 
placed  the  United  States  in  a more 
enviable  position  than  it  enjoys  to- 
day. But  the  Spirit  of  76  still  sur- 
vives, and  despite  certain  indications 
to  the  contrary,  there  arc  plenty  of 
blue-blooded  Americans  under  the 
old  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  so  the 
placid  countenance  of  George  Wash- 
ington beams  from  the  newspaper 
cartoons,  reminding  us  of  one  who 
was  first  in  war,  as  well  as  first  in 
peace. 

February  also  is  the  month  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born,  and  as  the 
years  go  by,  the  position  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  in  world  history 
looms  greater.  How'  Uncle  Abe  was 
regarded  an  American  cartoonist  of 


February  Idyls 


Made 

in 

America 


CARTER.  inHtw  York 
Etren'flq  Sun 


his  own  times — the  cartoonist 
of  Vanity  Fair — is  told  else- 
where in  this  magazine.  His 
homely  figure  seems  to  epito- 
mize today  all  that  is  wholly 
American  and  democratic. 

Then,  coming  like  for-get-me- 
nots,  to  liven  up  the  drabness  of 
the  month,  there  are  the  Valen- 
tines, lacey  conceits,  like  cour- 
tiers of  Raleigh’s  time,  and  bear- 
i n g s e n t i- 
ments  of  love 
and  undying 
affection. 


&1E  WHl2.r  Triis  IS  THE 
U*MiT,  Tof^MCO  OOT  OP  j 
HE  Kite  riOi-C^  ’ 

^ 4U57  Oec/^usei  COUCONT 

Mi  •anKOOW. 

CiV^  YPu  e£«T  »T-,^  ^ 


>VVe^TneR  PROPrtC 


From  Gartoonland 

Somehow,  it  makes  the  heart 
younger  just  to  glimpse  in  the 
shop  windows  at  these  dainty 
love  missives  with  their  saucy 
Cupids  and  delicious  mottoes. 
With  an  extra  day  thrown  in 
this  year  to  even  up  the  calen- 
dar and  give  some  of  the  dear 
bachelor  girls  a chance,  the  little 
archer  should  6nd  the  season 
rather  a profitable  one. 

Of  course  no  strictly  union 
cartoonist  could  over- 
look Brer  Groundhog, 
and  you  will  notice  that 


“Ye*.  Hazel,  there 
we*  * time  when 
your  pa  need  to  ^ , / 
lend  me  the  same 


fr  Coprmbt.  rbUkdeUihlA 

\ 91  r»aulnr  Co. 

' fj  M0R6AM.  in  Phihdtlpbia 

\m  tnquiftr 

jIi //  J.  B*  Ever  So  Holey, 
M There's  No  Place 

Like  Home 


D09AHEY,  la  Cleveland  Pfala  Dealer 


01/SllMfLt,  In  Cincinnafi  7i'iBes*Slar 
"My  busy  month,  believe  me!"  I 


^ V^D/  ■ Mr.  Morgan,  of  the 

TBU  Philadelphia  In- 

IB  quircr,  has  sketched 

portrait 
in  case  this  little 
2 i*’  weather  forecaster 

ffv . should  dodge  back 

quickly  into  his 
hole  as  to  disappoint 
those  who  have 
come  to  see  him.  Si.K  more  weary 
I weeks  of  winter,  so  the  goose-quill 
prophets  say,  if  Brer  Groundhog 

• secs  his  shadow — but  nobody  really 
i^||  believes  such  trash — do  you? 

These  cartoons,  and  this  little  dis- 
course  arc  offered  merely  as  a rift 
i in  the  war  clouds,  and  not  because 
they  arc  at  all  important.  There 
I would  seem  to  be,  however,  more 
V j occasion  now  than  ever  before  to 
trt*.  I honor  the  memory  of  such  patriots 
as  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  hold 
their  lives  up  as  an  example  to  youth, 
^ ^ ever  patriotism  was  needed,  it 

1^1  is  needed  now. 

5^  For  while  President  Wilson  has 
3Sj  thus  far  sailed  the  ship  of  state 
"J:;  through  dangerous  shoals,  the  voy- 
S/a,  ’ ape  may  yet  come  to  grief  unless  we 
1 can  all  resolve  to  be  "Americans 


The  pulmotor  is  a wonderful  invention. 
It  is  a device  which  will  bring  back  to 
life  those  who  have  already  passed 
the  three-quarter  pole  and  are  about  to 
shake  hands  with  St.  Feter.  It  enables  one 
also  to  re- 
late the  sen- 
sations ex- 
peri  enced 
during  his 
c e 1 e s t i al 
journey. 

Every 
house- 
wife  should 
have  a 
"p  u 1"  to 
pump  new  life  into  her  lazy  husband  when 
he  finds  his  vitality  too  scant  to  support  a 
coal  hod  or  turn  the  wringer  for  his  wife  on 
wash  day.  The  pulmotor  would  be  a valu- 
able acquisition  to  the  poker  den  to  resusci- 
tate those  who  arc  knocked  silly  by  a big- 
ger hand  held  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table. 

These  are  only  a couple  of  the  cases 
wherein  the  pulmotor  would  cut  a decided 
figure  to  the  great  advantage  of  those  re- 
quiring it  With  the  pulmotor  in  every 
household  and  a gyroscope  on  every  flying 
machine,  life,  with  the  constant  fear  of 


dying  removed,  would  be  truly  worth  living. 
Again,  if  the  pulmotor  could  be  relied  upon 
to  revivqa  man’s  credit  after  bankruptcy,  it 
might  prove  an  everlasting  boon  to  our 
commerce. 

IF  you 
want  to 
know 
who’s  who 
in  a house- 
hold, just 
escort  a 
friend  and 
his  “load  of 
peaches’’  to 
his  little 
dovecot  (the  place  he  calls  home)  any  date 
at  one  A.  M.,  and  observe  in  what  manner 
he  conducts  his  entry.  If  he  crosses  the 
threshold  erect  and  soldierly  and  kicks  the 
house  cat  with  mingled  impunity  and  muddy 
boots,  and  makes  a big  noise  in  general,  then 
he  surely  is  the  boss  of  the  ranch.  But  lis- 
ten a minute!  If  he  doesn't — if  he  timidly 
turns  the  latch  key,  doffs  his  shoes  and 
treads  softly  and  nervously  into  the  dark, 
yawning  doorway,  expectant  of  approaching 
calamity,  then  you  can  bank  your  last 
shilling  that  the  ruling  power  lies  beyond 
those  portals. 
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ONE  of  our  local  butchers  recently  nected  therewith.  It  is  your  Christian  duty 
brought  an  action  in  the  justice  court  to  court  good  health  so  that  you  will  be  able 
against  a prominent  citizen  to  recover  at  all  times  to  decline  to  serve  as  a juror, 
the  price  of  a yard  of  link  sausage  which  the  In  this  you  are  backed  by  a handsomely 
defendant’s  dog  had  lifted  from  the  market  engrossed  certificate  of  active  membership 
of  complainant.  All  the  legal  talent  of  the  which  exempts  you  for  at  least  the  first  ten 
town  was  pitted  in  the  case,  and  after  due  years  of  your  connection  with  that  heroic 
deliberation,  an  intelligent  jury  rendered  a body,  after  which  you  become  exempted  for 
verdict  in  the  dog’s  favor.  It  was  proven  the  balance  of  your  natural  lifetime.  No 
conclusively  that  a member  of  the  aforesaid  important  cases  have  ever  been  tried  in  my 
dog’s  family  had  mysteriously  disappeared  locality  because  of  the  lack  of  available  tim- 
and  circumstances  pointed  very  strongly  to  ber  to  fill  the  jury  box,  though  I have 
the  butcher  as  the  cause,  and  that  the  dog’s  known  the  court  to  put  o£f  a case  until  the 
natural  instinct  led  him  to  rescue  bis  rela-  spring  influx  of  new  citizens  arrived,  then 
live.  Alas,  blood  is  ever  thicker  than  water  1 nail  them  to  the  cross  before  they  had  time 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  being  re- 
peatedly drawn  for  jury  duty  is  not 
the  most  desirable  or  convenient  form 
of  recreation?  And  have  you  never  sought 
a remedy  to  avoid  these  legal  drafts? 

A city  of  considerable  dimensions  and 
enormous  population  would  seem  to  afford 
one  the  greatest  freedom  from  jury  duty, 
but  as  long  as  you  retain  a house  number 
and  your  name  is  inscribed  in  the  directory, 
you’re  good  for  a call  every  time  a panel  is 
drawn.  You  must  either  keep  moving  or 
deny  your  identity  when  the  census  taker 
comes  around.  Not  so  in  the  country,  how- 
ever. There  you  simply  join  the  Volunteer 
Fire  Department,  pay  ten  cents  a month 
dues,  and  look  pretty  on  annual  inspection 
day.  There  are  always  plenty  of  non-mem- 
ber enthusiasts  to  pull  the  old  machine  to 
fires  and  carry  out  the  manual  labor  con- 


to  make  application  for  membership  in  the 
fire  brigade.  In  the  country,  jury  dodging 
is  an  excusable  crime,  especially  in  the  sea- 
sons when  suckers  are  biting. 

A TRAMP,  having  heard  of  the  recent 
death  of  an  old  pal  who  was  without 
family  to  mourn  his  demise,  addressed 
a line  of  condolence  to  the  deceased,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Deer  Pard:  I em  awfel  sorrie  to 

hear  yer  be  ded,  but  you  alius  was  a 
lucky  dog  in  beetin  yer  pals  in  eny 
game  yez  ever  plaid.  Wen  yer  git  set- 
tled in  yer  new  quarters  scribble  me  a 
lyne  so  as  I kin  git  a idea  how  yoor 
komin  onn  and  wen  the  game  is  over 
and  I cash  in  me  chips.  I’ll  pay  yez  a 
wisit  and  praps  iff  ther  climate  and 
the  cousine  suit  me  and  no  work  to 
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worry  about,  I may  stay  indeffinately. 
Sorrowfully  yourn,  Creosote  Conk- 
right." 


The  cheese  industry  of  Switzerland  has 
been  materially  benefited  by  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  The  guaranty  trade-mark 
of  Swiss  cheese,  as  we  all  know,  is  its  holes, 
and,  as  no  Swiss  cheese  is  genuine  without 
these  holes  and  most  of  the  cheese  factories 
arc  under  government  control,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  breastworks  of  solid  cheese 
along  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  by  drawing 
the  fire  of  the  German  infantry,  holes  could 
be  produced  in  said  cheese  at  less  expense 
than  in  time  of  peace.  This  information 
was  picked  up  as  it  passed  over  the  wire 
among  other  truthfifl  dispatches  from  the 
war  zone. 

The  habit  of  adopting  books  and  um- 
brellas seems  to  be  growing.  Many 
an  umbrella  leaves  ytmr  happy  home 
in  company  with  a departing  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  is  rarely  that  it  returns 
voluntarily  from  its  journey.  It  likes  its 
new  quarters  so  well,  it  appears,  that  its 
rightful  owner  is  often  obliged  to  seek  it 
out  and  escort  it  back  to  its  own  fireside. 
Books  have  a similar  fascination  for  strange 
bookshelves,  and  once  a borrowed  book  en- 
ters a neighbor’s  bookcase,  it  seems  to  hide 


its  face  to  thwart  detection,  and  tenaciously 
clings  to  the  shelves.  1 once  allowed  a 
choice  volume  to  wander  into  a neighboring 
household  and,  would  you  believe  it,  it 
stayed  away  so  long  that  it  actually  forgot 
its  home  address.  One  day  I spoke  to  the 
neighbor  in  high  terms  of  said  book. 
"Why,”  said  he,  “I  have  a book  of  that 
title.  If  you’d  like  to  read  it  I’ll  loan  it  to 
you."  So  I borrowed  it  from  him  as  he 
had  done  from  me,  and  I shall  offer  the  book 
every  inducement  to  remain  with  us  hence- 
forth, likewise  my  very  best  silk  umbrella 
when  it  returns  from  abroad! 

1M  working  up  an  idea  we  frequently  miss 
the  mark.  We  all  slip  up  at  times  but 
some  of  us  slip  up  harder  and  more 
often  than  others.  That  is  a thing  which 
happens  in  the  best  regulated  trades  and 
professions.  A ladies’  tailor  often  misses 
his  fit  on  the  miss  he  fits,  so  why  should 
the  cartoonist  be  immune  any  more  than 
the  aforesaid  misfitter? 

WHILE  greeting  an  old-time  friend,  the 
conversation  drifted  to  the  daughters 
of  his  family.  "How  are  the  girls?" 
said  I,  by  way  of  opening  the  ball  and  not 
wishing  to  appear  especially  interested  in 
any  particular  one.  “Well,”  said  he,  "Jane 
hain’t  doing  right-  smart.  She  tied  up  with 
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a good-for-nothing  grocery  clerk.  Mary» 
she  married  a stingy,  sniveling,  rich  old 
banker  what  denies  her  pinmoney  and  every- 
thing thafs  mean.  Kit  got  stuck  on  a poor, 
crazy-headed  newspaper  feller,  and  Ethel — 
well,  she's  about  as  bad  off  as  can  be,  with  a 
miserable  crank  artist  to  put  up  with  all  her 
life!”  “What’s  become  of  Priscilla,  the  old- 
est girl?”  I ventured  to  inquire.  “Oh,  Pris- 
cilla's keepin'  house  for  me  and  Ma.  She 
never  was  beautiful  like  the  rest  of  my  gals 
so  I guess  the  poor  thing  will  never  be  lucky 
enough  to  catch  a man!” 

WHEN  an  employer  shows  a disposi- 
tion to  take  you  in  as  a partner  in- 
stead of  retaining  you  on  a salary, 
be  skeptical,  let  your  wisdom  assert  itself, 
give  full  play  to  your  intellect  and  say  de- 
cidedly and  unequivocally,  “NO!”  No  man 
in  his  rational  moments  is  going  to  hand 
you  a slice  of  his  sustenance  unless  it  is  on 
the  blink.  I once  stepped  into  a basement 
sign  shop  in  New  York  City  to  seek  a job. 
A stan.’ed-looking,  lantern-jawed  individual 
of  about  thirty,  who  proudly  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  the  “boss,”  listened  to  my 
story  and  gave  me  a chance  to  demonstrate 
my  ability.  He  had  several  unfinished  signs 
about  the  place  so  he  thought  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  try  me  out  on  them  while  he 
smoked  a pipe  of  tanbark.  Then  he  invited 
me  to  dine  with  him.  He  lived  over  a stable 


and  had  tripe  as  the  leading  dish.  During 
this  sumptuous  repast,  so  to  speak,  it  popped 
into  his  head  that  this  was  his  opportunity 
to  unload  part  of  his  misery  (which  he  comT 
monly  called  his  business)  upon  me.  I was 
in  his  clutches  and  I fell  for  it,  but  I drew 
the  line  at  boarding  with  him,  for  I verily 
believe  that  no  house  was  ever  made  for 
two  families.  So  I started  in.  He  sent  me 
about  the  city  on  sign  jobs  but  no  money 
was  ever  forthcoming.  I “stuck”  two 
weeks,  then  in  an  offhand  way  inquired  into 
my  recompense.  “Why,”  said  he,  “ain’t  you 
a partner  in  the  firm?”  I allowed  I was. 
“Well,”  said  he,  “these  signs  you've  painted 
were  to  square  up  old  debts.  When  all  are 
liquidated  we  will  be  able  to  declare  divi- 
dends!” 

DON’T  try  to  break  your  wife  of  snor- 
ing. A well  rounded-out,  melodious 
snore  is  a sign  of  perfect  health  and 
every  time  she  saws  wood  you’re  saving  a 
doctor’s  bill.  If  you  will  take  a sensible 
view  of  her  snoring,  you’ll  soon  become 
used  to  those  musical  respirations  and  the 
nights  will  seem  gloomy  and  hideous  with- 
out them.  When  your  wife  ceases  to  snore, 
then  is  the  time  to  worry.  A feminine  snore 
is  not  at  all  objectionable.  There  is  such 
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ease  and  grace  and  true  rhythm  about  it  that  wagon,  I offered  to  lead  tlie  animal  by. 

it  relieves  the  night  of  its  accustomed  hor-  ‘Never  mind  the  boss,’  said  the  farmer,  ‘just 

rors.  I despise  the  uncouth  snore  of  the  lead  the  old  woman  by  I”' 
male  however;  the  sort  that  flutters  and 

skips  at  every  half  measure  to  a wheezy  A N economical  and  inexpensive  ducking 
whistle,  the  kind  that  your  wife  says  makes  boat  can  be  made  from  your  mother’s 

her  nervous.  Married  men  should  let  their  wash  tub  with  two  holes  cut  in  the 

wives  do  the  snoring  for  both,  for  the  sake  bottom  for  your  legs  to  project  through  as 

of  retaining  harmony  in  the  family,  for  if  I propellers.  Of  course  the  legs  must  fit 
do  say  it  myself,  there  is  absolute  harmony  tightly  into  the  openings.  By  using  a large 


in  a woman's  snore  I tub  one  may  carry  a cake  of  ice  and  two 


A COMMERCIAL  traveler  dropped  into 
town  t'other  day  and  told  us  this 
story;  "While  driving  along  a rural 
highway  in  an  automobile,"  said  he,  “we 
saw  approaching  some  rods  ahead  a farmer 
with  a lazy-looking  crop  of  chin  whiskers 
and  a nervous,  dried-up  little  wife.  The 
wife  was  waving  her  alpaca  umbrella  and 
screeching,  ‘Stopl’  at  the  top  of  her  voice — 
which  I did.  Stepping  from  the  buzz- 


dozen  or  more  bottles  of  (?)  ginger  pop. 
thus  avoiding  many  trips  ashore. 

IF  the  backs  and  bottoms  of  chairs  had 
their  legs  amputated  or  removed  by 
other  legal  means  and  were  placed  upon 
the  seats  of  fishing  boats,  there  would  be 
fewer  “humped  back"  fishermen.  A man 
never  thinks  of  comforts  until  it’s  too  late 
in  life. 


TvstO  C«.M  starve.  Ai  EA5X  AS  ONE, 
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RAEMAEKERS’  LONDON  DEBUT 

The  reputation  of  Louis  Raemaekcrs, 
the  Dutch  cartoonist,  has  been  made 
in  London  almost  overnight.  A 
month  ago  he  was  virtually  unknown  in 
the  British  metropolis.  Today  everybody 
is  flocking  to  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art 
Society  to  see  his  war  cartoons,  the  most 
terrible  satires,  perhaps,  that  have  thus  far 
been  produced  on  the  perpetrators  of  the 
world  war. 

Writing  on  the  art  of  Raemaekers,  the 
New  York  Herald's  London  correspondent 
says: 

"That  Mr.  Raemaekers  is  a born  satirist 
with  the  pencil  is  granted.  When  he  makes 
a point  in  a picture  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  his  meaning,  and  he  makes  it  en- 
tirely in  the  picture  and  not  in  the  words 
written  underneath  it.  He  draws  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  giving  to  them  vis- 
ible shape  and  substance.  The  Kaiser  in 
his  satire  is  not  only  the  Kaiser  himself  to 
the  life;  he  is  also  an  idea  of  the  Kaiser 
and  of  what  he  represents.  And  his  Ger- 
man soldiers  are  soldiers,  but  they  are  also 
German  militarism  in  the  flesh. 

"When  he  chooses  he  can  draw  an  alle- 
gory, as  in  a cartoon  where  swine  fatten 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Edith  Cavell.  And 
one  of  the  swine  has  an  iron  cross  tied  to 
his  tail,  an  example  which  shows  that  he 
has  all  the  fierce  indignation  of  the  French 
cartoonists,  while  it  is  with  him,  as  with 
the  greatest  of  them,  imaginative  ferocity, 
not  scurrility.  It  is  like  lightning  strik- 
ing baseness  from  a great  height. 

"Lately  he  has  turned  to  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  with  almost  an  ecstasy  of  con- 
tempt. He  has  created  a figure  of  the 
Balkan  Fox  as  the  French  cartoonists  cre- 
ated one  of  Louis  Philippe,  a figure  in  which 
his  whole  policy  and  his  whole  character 
seem  to  be  visible. 

"And  be  it  remembered  Mr.  Raemaekers 
is  not  a partisan.  He  is  a Dutchman,  and 
impartial,  possessing  only  the  warmth  of 
• iudge  who  has  seen  the  crime  committed. 
There  is  no  reason  in  his  nationality,  in 
his  temperament,  in  his  education  why  he 
should  be  against  the  Germans.  In  Holland 
Mr.  Raemaekers  always  carries  a revolver, 
and  always  is  receiving  threatening  letters 
from  Germans.  If  they  could  only  catch 
him  over  the  frontier  by  a mere  yard  there 
wonld  be  no  more  cartoons  from  Louis  Rae- 
maekers. 


CARTOONISTS  AND  CLAS^  HATRED 

From  tb«  Buffalo  Evening  Newa 

WE  venture  the  guess  that  Americans 
are  getting  more  closely  to  the  rooti 
of  things. 

For  example,  a significant  thing  happened 
in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Citizenship  denounced  the 
cartoonists  of  America  for  being  chief  con- 
tributors to  class  hatred. 

The  denunciation  is  merited.  Not  that 
cartoonists  are  a bomb-throwing,  shell- 
dropping  tribe.  Not  at  all;  the^  are,  on  the 
contrary,  mild,  meek  and  quite  harmless. 
We  know  some  of  them  who  carry  their 
handkerchiefs  in  their  sleeves. 

They  do,  however^  err  in  common  with 
the  average  professional  humorist.  They 
underestimate  the  force  of  their  own  lines. 

The  Philadelphia  society  generalized — 
was  sweeping  in  its  indictment — which  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  specifying. 

Among  the  worst  offenders  is  Opper,  a 
cartoonist  who  has  honestly  pleased  two 
generations  of  people,  but  whose  silly  cari- 
cature of  the  common  people  has  never  in- 
creased national  self-respect  and  has  done 
as  much  as  any  agency  to  create,  promote 
and  nourish  class  hatred. 

In  these  davs  of  such  keen  competition 
the  individual  is  apt  to  desiraate  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  the  ends  of  injustice 
and  all  other  inequalities  of  life  1^  the  ridic- 
ulous symbol  made  familiar  by  Opper. 

It  isn*t  healthy. 

We  shall  welcome  the  cartoonist  who  will 
picture  the  common  people  with  a strong, 
sturdy  figure,  tied  and  gagged  by  traditions 
and  usages,  perhaps,  but  still  strong  and 
giving  promise  «of  rending  those  bonds  that 
bind. 


“The  Dutch  are  proud  of  him,  for  he  says 
with  his  pencil  what  they  all  feel,  even  when 
his  satire  is  turned  against  his  own  people. 
He  sometimes  turns  his  satire  against  Eng- 
land, but  England  only  laughs  at  herself 
with  him.  Mr.  Raemaekers  has  noted  while 
he  has  been  in  London  the  free  bearing  of 
the  British  soldiers  as  they  walk  the  streets, 
compared  with  the  German  servile  arro- 
gance. In  them  Britain  expresses  herself 
to  him  and  tells  him  what  she  is  fighting 
for,  and  he,  with  his  pencil,  is  fighting  for 
the  same  righteous  cause." 

SIS 
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MYERS'  “BLOODLESS”  COMIC 

Fred  Myers  of  Indianapolis  has  evolved 
a “bloodless”  comic,  which  he  plans  to  in- 
troduce to  an  expectant  public.  “By  this," 
he  says,  “I  mean  seeking  the  psychological 
'punch'  without  recourse  to  brickbats  and 
rough  stuff.  I figure  it  out  this  way:  it 
isn’t  funny  to  see  a man  slammed  with  a 


Fred  Myer  Introdueet  a New  Comic  Cbaractcr 


brick  in  real  life — so  why  should  it  be  so 
in  pictures? 

“My  neighbors  have  honored  me  by 
laughing  at  the  drawings,  so  when  I think 
of  what  a time  Columbus  had  before  he  put 
it  over,  I begin  to  take  heart.” 

Mr.  Myers  will  be  remembered  for  his 
cartoons  published  in  connection  with  the 
recent  political  scandal  in  Terre  Haute. 


"I've  been  waiting  to  see  the  cartoonist 
for  two  hours,"  said  the  caller  in  the  news- 
paper office. 

“He's  upstairs  in  the  office,  trying  to 
draw,”  replied  a passing  reporter. 

“Trying  to  draw?” 

“Yes,  he's  trying  to  draw  his  salary.” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  ART  LEAGUE 
HOLDS  SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBIT 

The  Central  New  York  Art  League  has 
received  many  congratulations  on  the  suc- 
cess of  its  nrst  annual  exhibition,  which 
closed  in  Syracuse  on  January  1.  D.  Darian, 
cartoonist  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
and  president  of  the  league,  selected  as 
judges,  C.  A.  Voight  of  the  Central  Press 
Association,  Vic  Lambdin  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald,  and  several  New  York  newspaper 
artists.  More  than  300  drawings  in  pen  and 
ink,  charcoal,  oils,  and  water  colors  were 
shown,  and  many  artists  and  cartoonists  of 
national  fame  were  represented.  Among 
these  were  "Bud”  Fisher,  of  Mutt  and  Jeff 
fame;  George  Harriman,  originator  of  the 
“pingbats”:  C.  A.  Voight,  fauier  of  "Petey 
Dink";  J.  1C  Bryan,  a silhouette  specialist; 
George  McManus,  producer  of  “The  Newly- 
weds," and  “Panhandle  Pete”;  Gene  Carr, 
originator  of  “Lady  Bountiful”;  Kate 
Carew,  a well-known  caricaturist;  “Tad,” 
T.  E.  Powers  and  Rube  Goldberg.  A num- 
ber of  drawings  by  Phil  Porter,  who  was 
found  dead  near  Chicago  several  weeks  ago, 
were  draped  in  mourning. 


FAREWELL 

Upon  the  far  horizon’s  rim 

The  Peace  ship  slowly  fades  from  sight. 

Good-bye  to  Hen,  good  luck  to  him. 

But,  oh,  those  dreams  of  peace — 

"Good  Night!” 

— Nelson  Harding,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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KEENE  A LIEUTENANT  NOW 


HARRY  S.  OSBORN’S  DEATH 


Louis  Keene,  cartoonist  of  Beck's  Weekly, 
Montreal,  marched  away  in  Au^st,  1914, 
with  the  Maple  Leaf  boys.  He  is  back 
home  now  with  his  right  hand  smashed,  but 
with  a lieutenant’s  commission.  A piece  of 


Lieut.  Louil  Keene.  Motor  Mechine  Gun  Serrice, 
KoyiJ  Field  Artillery 

Mr.  Keene,  cartoonist  for  Beck's  Weekly,  Mon* 
treal,  had  his  right  hand  smashed  at  Yprcs,  and  has 
been  learning  to  draw  with  his  left  hand. 


high-explosive  shell,  at  Ypres,  did  the  dam- 
age— after  Lieutenant  Keene  had  served  for 
exactly  a year.  He  was  sent  home,  where 
he  immediately  began  learning  to  draw  with 
his  left  hand.  So  rapid  was  his  progress 
that  he  resumed  his  cartoon  work  for  Beck’s 
Weekly,  and  even  managed  to  paint  a couple 
of  war  pictures  for  a recent  exhibit.  He 
received  his  commission  in  England,  and 
was  promoted  in  Belgium,  and  now  he  ex- 
pects to  return  to  the  front  again  with  one 
of  the  new  battalions.  Lieutenant  Keene 
says  that  Cartoons  Magazine  was  greatly 
enjoyed  in  the  trenches. 


The  death  was  announced  on  December 
7,  1915,  of  Harry  S.  Osborn,  cartoonist  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  Mr.  Os- 
born's death  occurred  at  the  home  of  his 
father  in  Darlington,  Wis.,  and  was  due  to 
a nervous  breakdown.  Mr.  Osborn  did  his 
best  work  on  the  Baltimore  News.  A series 
of  drawings  used  in  a church  crusade  in 
Baltimore  added  to  his  reputation  in  that 
city.  Later  he  contributed  cartoons  to  the 
Maryland  Suffrage  News.  Mr.  Osborn’s 
work  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Cartoons 
Magazine.  His  rather  peculiar  style  of  line 
drawing  imparted  to  his  work  a certain  per- 
sonality and  distinction. 


Lee  Stanley’s  cartoon,  "The  Porkless 
Menu,”  which  was  copied  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  caught  the  eye 
of  Congressman  F.  C.  Hicks,  of  the  Long 
Island  district,  who  has  had  the  original 
framed  for  his  office.  Mr.  Stanley  took 
Bushnell’s  place  on  the  Central  Press  Asso- 
ciation of  Cleveland. 


HANNY  “LOOKS  BACKWARD” 

“Looking  Backward”  is  the  title  of  a new 
cartoon  book  by  W.  Hanny,  of  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press.  The  volume  contains 
96  cartoons  selected  from  the  file  of  the 
News-Press.  Many  of  these  have  been  re- 
produced in  other  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. Some  of  the  pictures  call  back  early 
days  of  boyhood— notably  one  entitled 
“Your  First  Smoke,”  depicting  a small  boy 
in  bed.  while  a worried  mother  and  a rather 
amused  father  stand  beside  him. 


Cover  of  Huinsr'*  New  Csrtoon  Book 
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CARTOON  LIFE  IN  MEXICO 
To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  Dunn's  article  in  your  Januarjr  issue, 
on  the  present-day  Mexican  cartoonists  and 
their  opinions  of  Carranza,  was  of  esjKcial 
interest  to  me  as  the  one-time  cartoonist  of 
El  Diario  of  Mexico  City.  Heartily  I echo 


From  L'tllostralion 

Huui,  the  AUetian  Cartoonist,  in  the  Trenches 


Hansi,  whose  cartoon  book,  "Mon  Village."  to 
angered  the  German  authorities  that  they  sentenced 
him  to  prison,  is  now  an  interpreter  in  the  French 
army.  He  has  been  decorated  with  the  cross  ol  the 
Legion  ol  Honor. 


their  sentiments  renrding  the  "first  chief," 
and  "muchly"  do  I admire  their  couran, 
for  cartooning  in  Mexico  is  not  one  of  the 
“preferred  occupations"  according  to  the 
life  insurance  agents. 

Before  the  Madero  revolution,  when  Don 
Porfirio  held  the  reins,  the  political  cartoon- 
ist was  strictly  persona  non  grata  in  the 
eyes  of  the  authorities.  I know  of  one  case, 
that  of  an  art  student  who  had  assimilated 
some  socialistic  ideas  in  Paris,  and  who 
started  to  turn  the  Mexican  capital  inside 
out  by  publishing  a weekly,  bearing  the 
euphonious  title  of  El  Tlin  Tlin.  There 
were  four  pages  of  it — printed  in  red  ink — 
the  front  and  back  filled  with  caricatures 
of  the  powers  that  were,  and  the  "innards" 
containing  undiluted  opinions  of  the  lam- 
pooned dignitaries.  Three  issues  appeared, 
and  then  the  artist  disappeared.  After  a 
lapse  of  several  months  the  Alameda  and 
the  Zocolo  reechoed  again  to  the  sound  of 
the  newsies  crying  "Tim  Tlin,”  for  the  cru- 
sader had  come  back.  True,  his  cheeks 
were  hollower,  his  hair  considerably  shorter 
and  his  general  color  scheme  hinted 
strongly  of  prison  pallor,  but  in  no  wise 
was  his  determination  altered.  For  two 
Saturdays  in  succession  he  labored  (for  be 
it  understood,  he  possessed  a pull)  and  then 
history  repeated  itself;  the  pull  failed,  and 
this  time  he  did  not  return. 

At  about  that  time  the  rurales  (mounted 
rangers)  were  making  another  Belgium  of 
Sonora,  in  the  Yaqui  district,  and  several 
shipments  of  captured  Indians  were  sent 
through  the  city  to  slavery  in  the  South. 
The  barbarism  with  which  they  were  treated 
reminded  me  of  the  tales  of  the  days  of 
Moctezuma  and  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Aztec  priesthood  to  Huitzilopoctli  (the  war 
god).  With  the  aid  of  Muniz,  the  director  of 
£1  Diario,  I framed  a cartoon  depicting  the 
rites  of  the  sacrifice,  with  a Yaqui  as  the 
offering,  a prominent  minister  playing  the 
executioner  and  Don  Porfirio  himself  as 
the  war  godl  During  the  absence  of  Senor 
Simondetti,  the  editor,  we  “put  it  over,"  but 
the  censor  caught  it  before  the  ink  was  dry, 
and  Muniz  went  to  Cuba  (between  two 
suns).  I left  the  city  in  a laundry  basket, 
in  a Wells  Fargo  car,  on  a hurry-up  trip 
for  the  border  line  and  a haven  in  God’s 
country. 

Since  that  memorable  occasion  I have 
been  in  Mexico  several  times,  along  the  bor- 
der during  the  first  revolution,  sketching  the 
insurrectos  or  selling  soap  and  perfume  to 
the  noncombatants. 

"The  lure  of  the  little  voices”  ofttimes 
calls  me  to  return  to  the  land  of  manana, 
and  I would  like  nothing  better  than  to  add 
the  scratch  of  my  pen  to  the  general  chorus 
of  criticisms  of  Carranza,  but  I cannot — for 
my  wife  won’t  let  me;  she  says  that  she 
has  no  desire  to  collect  on  the  policy  of 
RALPH  C.  FAULKNER. 
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THE  NERVE  OF  CARTOONISTS 

Cartoonists  seem  to  be  people  of  nerve. 
John  McCutchcon  has  piereed  darkest 
Africa,  Boardman  Robinson  is  making  war 

?ictures  at  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
ront,  and  11.  T.  Webster,  whose  cartoons 
were  recently  published  in  book  form  under 
the  name  of  "Our  Boyhood  Thrills,”  accom- 
panied George  A.  Dorsey,  curator  of  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago,  on 
one  of  the  most  perilous  trips  ever  made 
by  white  men.  They  went  up  the  Yangtse 
River  through  rapids  so  dangerous  that  it 
was  like  passing  Niagara  every  day,  and 
they  nearly  reached  the  border  of  the 
Tibet,  through  a part  of  China  which  no 
white  man  has  ever  seen  before  or  since. — 
New  York  Globe. 


GOLDBERG  CARTOON  SALK 

A sale  of  Goldberg  originals  was  held 
during  the  holidays  at  the  American  Art 
Galleries,  New  York,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail's  “Save-a-Home" 
fund.  The  cartoons  were  auctioned  ofl  by 
Thomas  E.  Kirby,  of  the  American  .Art 
.Association,  and  his  assistant,  Otto  Bcrnct. 


J.  H.  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ai 
Sketched  by  H.  E.  Probaaco 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AMATEUR 
To  the  Editor: 

Relative  to  the  first  paragraph  in  Helena 
Smith-Dayton's  article,  “Many  are  Called, 
but  Few  are  Chosen,”  in  your  January  num- 
ber, why  are  we  amateurs  called  "fame 
chasers”?  “Some  not  yet  escaped  from  art 
schools,”  she  says!  (And  some  who  never 
saw  an  art  school.)  Some  of  us  are  timid, 
others  overconfident,  but  all  desirous  of  be- 
coming Ethel  Plummers  or  James  Mont- 
gomery Flaggs,  May  Wilson  Prestons,  or 
Ralph  Bartons  I Why,  almost  anyone  would 
have  such  a desire  if  he  were  interested  in 
art— or  to  do  work  like  Mrs.  Dayton. 

If  time  would  turn  back  in  its  Hight,  I 
am  sure  we  could  sec  all  these,  and  other 
present-day  celebrities,  in  the  ranks  of  so- 
called  fame  chasers.  Ilecausc  of  this  I am 
sure  that  many  of  us  will  some  day  become 
fully  as  great  as  the  least  of  the  now 
famous.  Miss  Plummer's  work  does  not 
need  a slap  at  the  amateurs  to  enhance 
its  worth — nor  do  the  fame  chasers  need 
it  to  spur  them  on.  H.  A.  DA.AKE, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

P,  S. — Have  just  landed  a job  on  the 
local  paper.  Look  for  some  of  my  work 
in  the  next  mail. 


A course  in  cartooning  and  caricature  has 
been  opened  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  m connection  with  the  department 
of  journaliam. 


R.  C.  Faulkner  (“Woodrow")  aa  President  WUsoo’a 
Doable 

Mr.  Faulkner,  who  it  now  in  vaudeville,  was  for' 
merly  cartoonist  of  El  Diario.  Mexico  t'ity,  the  Loo 
Anacles  Time*,  and  the  San  Francisco  DaUy  Sews. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


PRESS  ARTISTS’  EXHIBIT 
The  recent  exhibition  of  the  St.  Louis 
newspaper  artists  at  the  St.  Louis  Press 
Club,  which  was  extended  because  of  its 
opularity,  closed  December  13,  1915.  One 
undred  and  twenty  pictures  were  shown, 
including  oil  paintings,  water  colors,  crayon, 
and  pen  and  ink  sketches.  Among  the 
artists  represented  were  A.  Russell,  R.  J. 
Bieger,  Arthur  L.  Friedrich,  George  Grin- 
ham  and  Per^  Vogt,  of  the  Globe-Demo- 
crat; Arthur  Button,  Gus  T.  Coleman  and 
A.  B.  Chapin,  of  the  Republic;  Miss  Juanita 
Hamel  and  Elmer  Pins,  of  the  Times;  Fred- 
erick Tuthill,  of  the  Star,  and  D.  R.  Fitz- 
patrick, of  the  Post-Dispatch. 


WESTERMAN  AS  A PORTRAIT 
ARTIST 

"The  worst  thing  about  telling  a whop- 
per," says  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  "is  that 
one  leads  on  to  more,  and  you  soon  get  so 
that  you  can’t  tell  the  truth  at  all.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
for  some  time  has  been  pretending  to  be 
the  world’s  greatest  newspaper,  and  which, 
having  formed  the  habit,  now  announces 
that  it  has  on  its  stall  the  world’s  greatest 
portrait  artist,  although  the  individual  in 
question  can’t  hold  a candle  to  Mr.  Wester- 
man,  in  spite  of  the  latter’s  excess  of  ar- 
tistic temperament.” 


CARTOONISTS  AID  CHARITY 
Quite  a galaxy  of  cartoonists  offered  their 
services  for  the  recent  benefit  performance 
given  at  the  Hippodrome  by  the  New  York 
American. 

R.  F.  Outcault  drew  some  new  pictures  of 
Buster  Brown  and  Mary  Jane;  T.  E.  Powers 
created  more  of  his  "Glooms  and  Joys”; 
Harry  Hershfield  showed  "Abie  the  Agent," 
and  George  McManus,  Tad,  Cliff  Sterrett, 
James  Swinnerton,  F.  Opper,  Harold  H. 
Kneer  and  Tom  McManus  each  did  some- 
thing in  his  own  line.  Winsor  McCay  had 
the  hardest  part  of  all.  He  was  billed  as 
"the  world's  greatest  cartoonist.” 

At  the  St.  Mark's  bazaar  at  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  a cartoon  by  Cesare,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  was  purchased  by  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris  for  $200. 


The  Tribune’s  new  portrait  artist,  it 
mipfht  be  interesting  to  know,  is  Frank 
Wing,  author  of  the  Fotygraft  Album. 
for  many  years  head  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal’s  art  staff.  Mr.  Wing  is  now  in 
Washington  for  the  Tribune. ' making 
sketches  of  the  senators  and  congressmen. 
The  accompanying  sketch  of  President 
Wilson  in  three  moods  by  Mr.  Westerman 
may  possibly  uphold  the  State  Journal’s 
contention. 


WISTUHAM,  In  OUc  SInIt  IcamI 

Three  Moods  of  President  Wilson  as  Sketched  from  Life  by  Harry  Westerman 
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NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 

Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 
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ACTUAL  SIZE  9H  x 6^4  s 1 M INCHES 


Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Comers.  Rt'd  Ed(;es.  Contains  512  pages. 
256  pages  of  beautiful  larRe*scale  m.nps  of  all  Slates, 
Canadian  Provinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  etc  . printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cii  ies.  Towns.  Counties,  Railroads, 
Lakes.  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
with  special  new  maps  of  the  European  frontiers  showing 
the  several  war  zones:  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  popul.ntion  of  princitial  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazeileer.  World 
statistics,  doscriiition  and  history  of  Panama  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  tow'ns.  cities  and  counties 
v/iih  indc"  showing  their  locations  on  maps. 

Price  $1.50  jF/extra 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond’s  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand* 
somety  bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather.  It  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book -case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps.beautifullyengraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making — 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  the  World's  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  "Yes,"  you 
observe,  “ but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
publish^  will  be  out  of  date.”  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That’s  where  the  " Self-Revising  ” feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  show  ing  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  within  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  will  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  "Self-Revising,”  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

Get  your  alias  now.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  ntFas  is  a habit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  imeltiuent  undcrstandit)g  of  hisior>'  and  daily 
•venLs  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  the  World. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  States  and  Canadian 
Provinces  will  be  of  daily  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this  beautiful  book  frequently  and  with  profit. 
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“Saloniki?  You’ll  like  it  there.  There’s  an  excellent  golf  course." 

To  accompany  “French  Artists  in  War  Time*'  by  Erik  Sjoestedt. 
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The  republicans  are 
still  looking  for  a 
Moses  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  political  wilder* 
ness,  but,  as  George  W. 

Perkins,  speaking  for  the 
progressive  party,  says, 
that  leader  will  not  neces* 
sarily  be  R o o s c v c 1 1. 

Should  the  present  efforts 
to  “smoke  out’*  Justice  Hughes  fail  of 
realization,  as  they  doubtless  will,  Roose- 
velt may  be  the  only  alternative.  Today, 
four  months  before  the  national-convention 
date,  selected  simultaneously  by  the  rcpul>- 
lican  and  progressive  parties,  the  colonel 
of  all  candidates  to  oppose  Wilson  looms 
up  most  prominently. 

Xot  since  the  civil  war  have  we  entered 
on  a general-election  year  with  greater  is- 
sues in  the  balance.  Had  Roosevelt,  in- 


stead of  Wilson,  been  in  the  White  House, 
the  United  States  might  already  have  been 
engaged  in  war  with  the  central  empires. 
Thousands  of  conservative  voters  through- 
out the  country  will  demand  to  know 
whether  Roosevelt  is  to  be  a war  candi- 
date, and  whether,  if  nominated  and 
elected,  he  would  act  as  recklessly  as  he 
has  frequently  talked. 

That  a supreme  effort  will  be  made  to 
<lcfcat  Wilson  is  a certainty.  A union  of 
the  split  republican  party 
is  predicted  in  June  when 
l>oth  factions  will  meet 
during  the  same  week  in 
Chicago.  It  remains  only 
to  select  a candidate  upon 
whom  the  hull  • moose 
delegates  and  the  “stand- 
patters” can  agree.  The 
issues  upon  which  the 
progressives  launched 
their  career  have  been 
birgotten  in  the  larger 
questions  which  have 
arisen  since  the  war,  and 
Wilson’s  opponents  will 
undoubtedly  present  a 
united  front. 

The  “second  term” 
plank  in  the  Baltimore 
])latform,  upon  which 
Wilson  was  elected,  since 
it  has  not  been  adopted 
as  a constitutional  amend- 
ment. need  not  interfere 
with  the  president’s  re- 
election.  There  is  no  dis- 
pn.sition  in  his  parly  to 
hold  him  to  that  clause, 
nor  is  there  any  prejudice 
throughout  the  country 
at  large  against  a second 
term.  To  many  it  would 
seem  that  it  were  unwise 
to  swap  horses  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  and 
that  Wilson  who  thus  far 


CfSAfff,  /ff  WrNr  York  Son 

Will  He  Take  the  Medicine? 
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has  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment so  steadily 
should  be  retained  in  of- 
fice. at  least  until  the 
world  crisis  is  over. 

Bryan's  antipreparedness 
campaign,  and  his  open 
hostility  to  the  parly  lead- 
er and  executive,  in  the 
Opinion  of  sonic  editors, 
indicates  a serious  break 
among  the  democrats. 

The  “x”  in  the  repub- 
lican  presidential  equa- 
tion, as  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  puts  it.  is  . , 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

“What  he  may  do,"  says 
this  newspaper,  "no  one 
knows,  of  course,  but 
every  Republican  is  desirous  of  knowing." 

That  the  militant  colonel  will  not  be 
strong  enough  to  force  on  the  nation  a 
policy  of  ultrapreparedness  as  against  Wil- 
son’s moderate  one,  is  the  belief  of  the 
Plain  Dealer. 

"As  matters  now  stand,"  it  adds,  "it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  the  president's 
two  most  active  opponents,  whether  candi- 
dates themselves  or  not,  will  be  Mr.  Bryan, 
ultra-pacifist,  and  Col.  Roosevelt,  ultra- 
militarist.  The  situation  is  not  without  its 
amusing  aspect." 

Kirby’s  cartoon  in  the  New  York  World 
of  a bull  moose  turned  out  in  the  snow  to 
die,  and  leaning  against  a tree  for  support 
w'hile  the  crows  gather  in  the  distance, 
forms  the  text  of  a Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editorial.  Such  treatment,  observes  the  In- 
quirer, is  a little  rough  on  the  moose— 
"but  such  is  fate." 

However,  we  are  told,  "a  very  excellent 
impression  seems  to  have  been  made  on 
leaders  of  Republican  thought  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  attitude  of  the  Progressives  as 
expressed  at  the  meeting  of  their  national 
committee.  If  the  old  notions  of  referen- 
dums  and  recalls  and  countless  other  idio- 


'fcUXAT 

^ KIMBY.  Ill  York  Wotl4 

Turned  Out  to  Die 

syncrasies  were  still  fondly  remembered, 
nothing  was  said  of  them.  The  duty  of 
the  hour  as  the  committee  saw  it  was  a 
unity  of  anti-Wilson  forces — if  it  could  be 
brought  about.  The  Republican  idea  in 
Washington  is  that  the  bridge  upon  which 
the  Progressives  are  crossing  over  is  the 
condemnation  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  Wilson  administration.  That  is  a plat- 
form upon  which  all  Republicans  of  all 
shades  can  unite. 

“Doubtless  the  selection  of  Roosevelt 
himself  is  what  most  Progressives  are  hop- 
ing for.  Doubtless,  too.  he  will  have  his 
following  in  the  Republican  convention. 
But  there  are  other  men  who  would  fill 
the  bill  and  bring  unity.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— there  will  be,  there  can  be  no  cut  and 
dried  programme.  Various  State  delega- 
tions will  present  favorite  sons.  If  Roose- 
velt should  in  the  end  emerge  the  winner, 
it  would  probably  be  because  the  conven- 
tion was  hopelessly  deadlocked  between  the 
multiplicity  of  candidates,  and  saw  no  other 
way  out." 

“Look  for  a Moses  and  find  him."  i.s  the 
advice  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Moses  for  whom  the 
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George  W. : “Sorry.  Teddy,  but  Tve  got  to  trade  while  trad* 

ing^t  good  I “ 


nation  is  seeking  must  have  the  sign  of  the 
elephant  burned  across  his  breast.  The 
Ledger  continues: 

“The  next  President  must  be  a Repub- 
lican. The  kind  of  protection  nec- 
essary is  a fair  protection,  which 
will  knit  together  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  sections.  Prepar- 
edness is  a national,  not  a partisan 
issue.  The  swagger  of  the  swash- 
buckler in  the  land  encourages  de- 
fenselessness. The  nation  looks 
for  a new  leader. 

“There  is  no  Democrat  whose 
vision  leads  out  of  Egypt.  The 
party  flaunts  a program  of  acqui- 
escence in  slavery,  industrial  or 
otherwise,  and  the  burden  of  its 
cry  is  an  endless  process  of  cor- 
rection, damning  in  its  inertia  and 
forever  marking  time  when  there 
is  constructive  work  to  be  done 
and  enterprises  to  be  achieved. 

“The  rock  to  smile  is  the  moun- 
tain of  Americanism,  ready  at  the 
touch  of  the  rod  to  yield  inex- 
haustible patriotism,  prosperity 
and  progress. 

“It  is  not  a time  when  the 
American  people  propose  to  have 
their  longing  for  national  security 
capitalized  by  any  political  leader 


or  by  any  political  party.  They 
are  suspicious  of  the  itch  for 
power,  which  leads  this  leader  into 
wanton  extravagance  of  expres- 
sion and  that  one  into  vicious 
championship  of  extreme  meas- 
ures. 

“The  war  has  soi)i'red  the  public 
mind.  It  looks  for  a calm  leader, 
a man  in  whom  there  is  no  sus- 
picion of  Caesarian  ambition,  no 
taint  of  advocacy  of  particular 
causes  solely  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. They  seek  a prophet 
rather  than  an  advocate,  a man  old 
in  experience,  whom  the  wiles  of 
politicians  cannot  move  nor  the 
love  of  power  contaminate. 

“The  time  is  ripe  for  a change, 
wherefore  it  is  ripe  for  a leader; 
not  one  of  the  elder  statesmen, 
whose  sinews  have  toughened  in  the 
service  of  politics  only,  but  a new 
man  with  a record  of  deeds  done, 
and  done  well,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  in  circumstances  which  have  proved 
the  granite  of  his  soul  and  the  pure  gold  of 
his  character." 


}»  Hew  fork  world 


No  Reaionable  Offer  Refused 
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KIRBY . la  Mtw  York  World 

Cr«ckinc  the  Safe 

That  the  Roosevelt  sentiment  is  growinj?, 
and  is  due  to  sweep  the  country, 
is  the  belief  of  the  Newark  Eve- 
ning News,  which  grows  enthu- 
siastic on  the  subject.  This  senti- 
ment, we  arc  told,  *‘is  obvious  to 
the  most  indifferent  observer. 

“It  is  reflected  in  the  columns 
of  the  press  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

It  is  seen  in  the  admissions  of  old- 
line  regulars  like  Smoot  of  Utah, 

Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  and  War- 
ren of  Michigan.  It  is  heard 
wherever  two  or  three  men  stop 
to  discuss  national  politics.  The 
very  assertion  of  his  implacable 
enemies  in  the  Republican  party 
that  his  nomination  is  impossible 
reveals  their  belief  that  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  probable.  It  is 
a confession  of  fear,  not  a profes- 
sion  of  faith. 

“And  the  reason  for  this  prac- 
tically spontaneous  manifestation 
of  sentiment  is  not  hard  to  find. 

The  voters  want  a leader.  They 
have  had  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration the  names  of  numerous 
respectable  gentlemen  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  any  one 


of  whom  might,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  peaceful  tranquillity, 
fill  the  office  with  honor  and  credit. 
But  there  is  not  one  of  these 
names  that  excites  the  imagination 
or  inspires  enthusiasm.  Not  one 
man  who  possesses  those  magnetic 
qualities  which  attract  men  to  him 
and  hold  them,  sometimes  against 
their  wills. 

“It  is  this  power  that  makes 
Roosevelt  a national  leader  of  men. 
He  is  a human  dynamo.  He  alter- 
nately attracts  and  repels,  but  he 
never  ceases  to  interest,  and  while 
he  has  all  the  defects  of  his  quali- 
ties, those  very  defects  add  to  his 
strength  because  they  emphasi^'e 
his  humanity.'* 

The  progressive  party,  according 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
has  gone  more  than  halfway  to 
meet  the  republicans  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  unity  of  action  in 
the  approaching  campaign.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  revised 
declaration  of  principles  as  drafted  by  the 
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**For  it’s  always  fair  weather'^-*' 


national  committee  of  the  newer  party,  the 
ledger  points  out,  that  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  republicans  of  the  nation. 

“No  more  sound  and  patriotic  platform,” 
it  continues,  “could  be  offered  than 
one  demanding  social  and  indus- 
trial justice  at  home,  the  protec- 
tion of  American  citizens  and 
rights  abroad,  constructive  and 
helpful  regulation  of  business, 
economy  and  efficiency  in  admin- 
istrative methods  of  government, 
a non-partisan  and  scientific  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  on  protective 
lines,  equal  suffrage,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  ‘invisible  government’ 
and  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 

And  when  the  Progressives  add  to 
these  demands  others  for  complete 
national  preparedness  not  only  for 
defense,  but  for  the  mobilization 
of  the  economic  resources,  agricul- 
tural, industrial  and  financial,  the 
prompt  and  frank  acceptance  of 
these  principles  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  party  which  has  ever  prided 
itself  upon  being  the  defender  of 
American  institutions  and  justice, 
the  promoter  of  national  prosper- 
ity and  the  custodian  of  the  faith 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.” 


President  Wilson's  attitude  on 
the  second-term  issue  is  expressed 
in  a letter,  written  in  1913,  to  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  vice  chairman  of 
the  democratic  national  committee. 
This  letter  was  recently  made  pub- 
lic by  the  New  York  World.  As- 
serting that  he  would  cheerfully 
abide  by  the  judgment  of  his  party 
and  the  public  as  to  whether  he 
should  be  a candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion and  pledging  himself  to  resort 
to  nothing  but  public  opinion  to 
decide  that  question,  he  wrote: 
“To  change  the  term  to  six  years 
would  be  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  its  being  too  long,  without  any 
assurance  that  it  would,  in  happy 
cases,  be  long  enough.  A fixed 
constitutional  limitation  to  a single 
term  of  office  is  highly  arbitrary 
and  unsatisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view. 

“It  is  intolerable  that  any  Presi- 
dent should  be  permitted  to  deter- 
mine who  should  succeed  him,  either  by  pa- 
tronage or  coercion,  or  by  any  sort  of  con- 
trol of  the  machinery  by  which  delegates  to 
the  nominating  convention  are  chosen.  . . . 
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"It  seems  to  me  that  present  position  of 
the  presidency  in  our  actual  system,  as  we 
use  it,  is  quite  abnormal  and  must  lead 
eventually  to  something  very  different.” 
"Although  the  issue  of  a single  Presiden- 
tial term,”  observes  the  World,  "has  been 
raised  many  times,  the  American  people 
have  never  taken  it  seriously. 

"They  have  been  greatly  aroused  at  least 
twice  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
over  the  issue  of  a third  term,  but  the  sec- 
ond term  is  part  of  the  political  traditions 
of  the  people.  It  is  one  of  those  numerous 
matters  reserved  to  them  by  the  Consti- 
tution which  they  choose  to  decide  for 
themselves  w’hen  the  occasion  arises. 

"Mr.  Wilson’s  view  of  the  personal 
attitude  of  a President  toward  a second 
term  is  that  he  should  ‘resort  to  nothing 
but  public  opinion  to  decide  that  ques- 


tion.' No  President,  in  the  long  run,  has 
been  able  to  resort  to  anything  else.  Al- 
though he  may  have  controlled  the  ma- 
chinery of  his  party  through  the  use  of 
patronage  and  thereby  dictated  his  own 
renomination,  public  opinion  has  invariably 
decided  the  matter  of  his  re-election,  and 
it  must  so  decide  as  long  as  the  American 
people  retain  their  fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

"It  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Wilson  that  he 
has  not  tampered  with  his  ow*n  rule  and 
has  not  undertaken  to  manipulate  the  ina- 
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cbiiicry  of  the  Democratic  Parly  in  order 
to  obtain  a renomination.  It  must  be  said, 
also,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should, 
even  if  he  held  opinions  directly  opposite 
to  those  expressed  in  the  Palmer  letter. 
His  renomination  is  inevitable.  There  is 
no  other  candidate  to  whom  the  Demo> 
cratic  Party  could  turn,  there  is  no  other 
candidate  whom  the  party  wants,  and  it 
must  stand  or  fall  on  the  record  of  his  Ad- 
ministration.” 

The  real  point  of  the  question,  the  St. 
I.ouis  Post-Dispatch  points  out,  is  not  the 
president's  personal  opinion,  but  his  free- 
dom under  his  party  pledge  to  enter  the 
race  for  reelection.  This  newspaper  con- 
tinues: 

“The  onc-ternt  plank  of  the  platform 
favors  a single  presidential  term,  urges  the 
adoption  of  a constitutional  amendment 
making  the  President  ineligible  for  re- 
clcction  and  pledges  the  candidate  to  this 
principle. 

“The  I’residciit  is  pledged  by  the  party 
to  the  principle  of  the  single  term,  which 
is  to  be  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Until  Congress  and  the 


states  adopt  the  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. there  is  no  legal  obligation  or 
force  to  the  pledge. 

“The  constitutional  amendment  has  not 
been  adopted.  There  is  no  law  binding  the 
President,  the  party  or  the  people.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  public  approval  of  such 
an  amendment. 

“Since  the  platform  plank  has  not  been 
imhodied  in  law,  the  next  party  conven- 
tion is  free  to  do  as  it  sees  fit  with  regard 
to  nominating  the  President  for  a second 
term;  the  people  arc  free  to  re-elect  him — 
they  have  not  even  passed  upon  the  ques- 
tion.” 

“That  President  Wilson  has  all  along 
had  a second  term  in  view,”  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  “will  surprise  nobody. 
His  acts  and  his  studied  reticence  on  the 
platform  pledge  which  Mr.  Bryan  kept  in 
the  foreground  have  all  along  proclaimed 
the  President  as  a candidate  for  re-election. 

“The  one-term  plank  has  never  received 
a smile  of  approbation  from  him.  On  the 
contrary  wc  now  know  that  he  gave  the 
weight  of  his  personal  influence  to  defeat 
a constitutional  amendment  to  carry  it  into 
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eJTecl.  'Ibat  plank  was  a foolisli 
Bryan  creation  and  has 
nothing.  Mr.  Bryan  may 
trouble  when  the  time 
the  nomination  comes,  hi 
he  will  not  prevent  the 
President’s  renomina- 
tion and  the  people  * 
passing  judgment  > 
on  his  Administra-  / 
tion  at  the  polls.  / 

Mr.  Wilson  as  the  / 

Democratic  nom- 
inee will  have 
many  things  to 
answer  for, 
among  which  is 
the  prostration  of  \ 

American  indus-  \ 
try  which  his  tariff  \ 
law  began  and  the 
European  war  inter-  \ 
r u p t e d.  That  h e \ ^ 
smashed  and  repudiated 
a portion  of  a Democratic 
platform  is  a matter  on 
which  the  people  generally  will 
not  be  disposed  to  call  him  to  se- 
vere account.” 

In  forcing  a single-term  pledge  upon  doubtedly  reopen  the  subject  to  discussion, 

President  Wilson,  says  the  Pliiladelphia  jt  will  receive  attention  not  only  within 

Public  Ledger,  .“Mr.  Bryan  reckoned  with-  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 

out  his  host,  for  while  the  candidate  main-  among  politicians  of  all  shades  of  opinion.” 
tained  a discreet  silence  upon  the  subject  \o  sympathy  for  anti-Wilson  democrats 
during  the  campaign,  in  order  perhaps  not  jjj  shown  by  the  Washington  Star,  which 
to  force  a break  with  the  Bryanites,  there  declares  that  the  Baltimore  platform  was 
can  now'  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  real  convic-  a mere  vote-catching  device  and  in  no  way 
tions.  binding  on  Mr.  Wilson.  Thus,  we  read. 

“So  far  as  the  President  s position  on  the  “Democrats  wht)  disapprove  of  Mr.  Wil- 
<|ucstion  of  a limitation  of  the  President  to  son  are  of  course  within  their  rights  in  ad- 
two  terms  there  will  be  a considerable  body  vising  against  his  rcnoniinalion.  But  if 
of  opinion,  irrespective  of  partisanship,  that  they  are  to  impress  the  country  they  must 
will  support  his  view.  Such  a limitation  state  their  case  w’itli  frankness.  They  will 
w'ould  be  without  the  obvious  disadvantage  get  nowhere  by  putting  forward  the  one- 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  program,  the  sincerity  of  term  plank  of  the  Baltimore  platform, 
which  was  called  in  question  from  the  first,  “That  platform,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
and  it  would  relieve  the  Presidency  of  the  shown  in  the  past  two  years  and  a half, 

impotency  into  which  it  is  apt  to  fall  in  the  was  nothing  more  than  ‘a  spread  of  ino- 

closing  years  of  a second  term.  Mr.  Wilson  lasses.’  It  caught  \otts,  and  that  ended  it. 

hints  at  changes  in  the  direction  of  making  It  was  not  redeemed  in  the  revision  of  the 

the  President  and  his  Cabinet  more  directly  tariff,  for  the  high  cost  of  living  was  not 

accountable  to  the  Congress  but  he  rccog-  lowered  by  the  Underwood  tariff.  It  was 

nizes  that  these  are  remote  contingencies,  not  redeemed  in  the  appropriations  of  the 

while  the  question  of  a limitation  to  one  or  Sixty-third  Congress,  for  they  were  higher 

two  terms  is  likely  to  be  called  up  for  dc-  than  ever  before  known.  It  was  positively 

cision  at  any  moment.  His  letter  will  un-  violated  in  the  matter  of  the  canal  tolls. 
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“Now  in  all  those  things  the  democrats 
at  present  fighting  Mr.  Wilson,  openly  or 
covertly,  participated.  What,  then,  is  their 
right  to  appear  as  the  protectors  of  a de- 
liverance which  they  themselves  have 
shown  no  respect  for? 

“Then  again.  Some  of  these  men  sup- 
ported Mr.  Cleveland  in  all  three  of  his 
presidential  campaigns,  when  he  was  under 
an  express  pledge  to  one  term  in  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Wilson  is  personally  under  no 
pledge  at  all  in  the  matter,  llis  views  are 
his  own,  and  they  arc  not  in  agreement 
w'ith  those  who  think  he  is  barred. 


“If  Mr.  Wilson  has  failed  the  democratic 
party  has  failed.  So  far  as  this  year's  cam- 
paign is  concerned,  he  is  the  party.  He 
has  impressed  himself  on  every  piece  of 
important  legislation  enacted  since  he  took 
ofHce;  and  all  foreign  policies  have  been 
his.  How  would  it  be  possible,  therefore, 
for  his  party  to  turn  him  down  at  St.  Louis 
without  in  effect  surrendering  its  whole 
case,  and  making  republican  success  at  the 
polls  not  only  inevitable  but  overwhelm- 
ing?" 

Of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  one-term 
question,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees  in 
Wilson  the  only  hope  of  llie  democratic 
party.  It  says: 

“While  the  outcome  of  the  Republican 
convention  is  extremely  uncertain  at  this 
time,  that  of  the  Democratic  I’arly  is  defi- 
nitely fixed.  It  may  be  that  Bryan  is  fos- 
tering intentions  of  making  trouble,  but 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  whatever  for  the 
Democratic  delegates  to  do  other  than  to 
rennminalc  Wilson. 

“The  one-term  proposition  has  never 
appealed  to  any  popular  sentiment.  The 
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people  have  been  listless  about  it.  We 
always  have  been  accustomed  to  a four- 
year  term  with  a re-election  considered  en- 
tirely proper  and  dependent  upon  the  ability 
of  a President  to  obtain  the  necessary 
votes.  It  is  true  that  an  administration  fre- 
quently pays  too  much  attention  to  the 
mere  political  ends  in  view — to  laying  plans 
for  securing  its  retention. 

However,  the  country  has 
put  up  with  it  and  has  nut 
demanded  a change.  The 
salve  which  Mr.  Wilson 
applied  to  his  conscience 
in  ignoring  the  one-terni 
plank  was  in  the  nature  of 


leaving  the  question  of  succession  to  the 
people. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  never  announced  his 
candidacy.  There  has  not  been  and  there 
is  no  need  to  do  so.  He  is  the  one  hope  of 
Democracy. 

“He  must  be  nominated  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  do." 


CARTfR,  in  New  York  evening  Sua 
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BritainS  Blockade 
Neutrals 


ENGLAND'S  tlccisioii 
not  to  tighten  the 
blockade  on  Ger- 
many, but  to  keep  on 
misruling  the  seas  just 
as  she  has  been  doing, 
is  of  interest  to  all 
neutrals,  especially  to  the 
United  States  and  Swe- 
den. With  a part  of  the 
British  press  clamoring  for  an  iron  ring 
arnuiul  Germany,  and  insisting  that  the 
enemy  was  being  fed  by  way  of  neutral 
nations,  a political  crisis  seemed  for  a while 
inevitable.  But  Sir  Edward  Grey  settled 
the  rather  delicate  question  by  refusing 
absolutely  to  throttle  the  Teutonic  powers, 
and  to  leave  things  as  they  were. 

Sweden's  spunky  stand  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  decision.  King 


(justav's  warning  at  the  opening  of  the 
Swedish  riksdag,  while  no  names  were 
mentioned,  could  have  been  directed 
against  no  other  nation  than  England. 
Sweden  not  only  has  made  threats,  but 
has  undertaken  reprisals,  thus  setting  an 
example,  perhaps,  for  the  United  States. 

Two  features  of  the  blockade  policy — 
the  “tfiiding  with  the  enemy"  act  recently 
passed  hy  the  British  parliament,  and  the 
riding  of  United  States 
mails,  touch  this  country 
in  a tender  spot  To  a 
formal  protest  against 
mail  secure,  England  has 
replied  that  she  must  con- 
sult her  allies.  Mean- 
while violations  of  the 
postal  treaty  continue. 
As  for  the  attempts  to 
stifle  American  trade  by 
placing  a ban  on  Amer- 
ican corporations  having 
German  or  Austrian 
stockholders,  that  is  hut 
an  added  touch  of  British 
arrogance.  "We  arc  an 
astonishing  people,"  an- 
nounces the  London 
Daily  Mail — the  paper 
that  "secured  ‘single  men 
hrst.’"  "Or  at  any  rate 
SVC  pos.scss  an  astonish- 
ing Government.  A Gov- 
ernment that  still  docs 
not  understand  that  this 
is  a war  of  tooth  and 
claw.  A Government 
that,  of  course,  wishes  to 
heat  Germany,  but  in  a re- 
fined lady-like  way  and 
without  hurting  her  too 
much.  A Government  that 
even  now  does  not  realise 
that  in  modern  warfare 
everything  counts — not 
merely  naval  and  military 


‘‘Don't  misuse  that.  John!" 
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St  rengfth  hut  commerce  and 
finance — and  that  nothing 
should  be  despised  which 
will  damage  the  enemy. 

A Government  that  loves 
to  dally  and  temporise 
and  will  do  anything 
rather  than  come  to  a de- 
cision or  hit  out  straight 
from  the  shoulder.” 

Not  only  is  Great 

Britain  fostering  German 
trade  at  home,  the  Mail 
states  further,  but  by  re- 
fusing to  tighten  the  block- 
ade, British  traders  are  per- 
mitted to  feed  Germany. 

The  more  conservative 
press,  however,  realizes 
the  fact  that  England 
cannot  afford  to  brush 

neutrals  out  of  her  path  so  casually,  and 

asks  what  the  position  of  the  allies  would 
he  if  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States  should  cease  to  be  at  their  com- 
mand. According  to  the  London  Standard, 
England's  strangle  hold  on  Germany  "has 
been  increased  in  firmness  every  week.” 

The  Daily  News  admits  that  the  economic 
pressure  on  the  enemy  has  been  working 
“with  ruthless  certainty.” 

In  fact,  so  many  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
determine  the  actual  status  of  the  food 
situation.  Germany  boasts  that  her  New 
Year's  dinner  was  superior  to  anything 
that  ‘‘Zeppelin-haunted  London”  enjoyed. 
Yet  her  submarine  policy  is  defended  on 
the  grounds  that  her  people  are  starving. 

The  food  problem  occupies  consider- 
able space  in  the  German  newspapers.  The 
following  excerpt  from  the  Rheinische- 
Westfsclische  Zeitung  may  be  representa* 
tive: 

“Undoubtedly  we  are  suffering  from  the 
dearness  and  scarcity  of  food,  but  it  is  es- 
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sential  that  no  one  should  forget  that  it  is 
the  English  starvation  plan  that  has 
brought  about  those  conditions.  Every 
German  woman  who  to-day  has  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  food  must  be  made 
aware  that  it  is  England's  doing.  And  if 
in  any  kitchen  the  saucepan  remains 
empty,  all  should  know  that,  too,  is  Eng- 
land's work. 

‘These  facts  should  be  inscribed  with  fire 
and  sword  in  the  soul  of  every  German,  so 
that  the  fire  of  his  wrath  may  never  die; 
England  is.  and  always  must  remain,  the 
enemy. 

“All  the  same,  though  the  roast  he  much 
smaller  than  before,  though  we  have  to 
live  more  simply,  ami,  he  it  remembered, 
more  healthfully,  than  before,  should  we 
lament?  The  thought  that  millions  of 
Germans  daily,  nay,  hourly,  have  to  look 
death  in  the  face  must  make  us  humble 
and  modest.  That  thought  should  be  both 
solace  and  food  to  us.  This  must  be  our 
internal  mobilisation,  without  which  our 
victory  is  impossible.” 

That  Britain  has  taken  the  wiser  course 
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lUc  failure  of  (Jrcat  Britain  to  re- 
strain neutral  commerce  with  an 
out-and-out  blockade.  It  agrees 
in  this  respect  with  the  London 
Times  and  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian, and  takes  exception  to  the 
present  system  because  of  its  ille- 
gality and  irregularity.  The  Trib- 
une adds: 

“Sir  Kdwanl  (irey  defends  the 
present  irregular  system  of  re- 
striction on  the  ground  that  it  per- 
mits the  British  government  to 
exercise  a large  discretion  in  deal- 
ing with  the  commerce  of  neu- 
trals. It  allows  Great  Britain  t<i 
purcha.se  goods  held  to  be  des- 
tined to  possible  enemy  use,  in- 
stead of  confiscating  them.  But 
neutrals  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
very  grateful  for  .such  small  favors. 
The  United  States  would  gladly 
forego  minor  courtesies  under 
the  existing  system  and  accept 
the  full  rigors  of  a real  lilock- 
ade,  because  under  such  a block- 
ade all  commerce  would  be  en- 
titled to  equality  of  treatment  and 
in  deciding  not  to  make  the  blockade  an  the  treatment  meted  out  would  have  to 
actual  one  is  conceded  by  the 
Montreal  Star^  which  assures  us 
that  "neutral  water-borne  traffic 
need  fear  no  restrictions  other 
than  those  comparatively  slight 
ones  which  it  has  hitherto  encoun- 
tered." The  Star  continues: 

"As  we  have  already  said,  wc 
believe  that  this  will,  in  tho  end, 
prove  the  wiser  policy,  much  as 
we  desire  to  sec  Germany  llir<ittled 
at  once  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  British  navy.  Wc  must  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  all  questions  arising 
from  naval  blockade  and  involv- 
ing neutral  shipping.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  assured  us  that  the  leak- 
age into  Germany  through  the 
steel  dam  of  our  fleet  is  but  slight, 
and  it  would  l>e  poor  policy  on 
our  part,  for  the  sake  of  slopping 
these  small  tricklings,  seriously  to 
endanger  our  friendly  relations 
with  important  neutrals." 

Most  Americans,  according  to 

the  New  York  Tribune,  wilt  regret  Hitiinif  below  the  Belt 


A.  0.  ffitCf  y.  in  Noetreaf  Star 

ITS  DESTINATION  OBVIOUS 
John  Bull:  *’Eh,  what’t  that?  Only  your  lunches!  Why, 

what  tremendous  appetites  you  have!” 
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LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS,  in  London  Daily  Mail 
THE  HUN  "STRAFES”  THE  BLOCKADE 


Indignant  Hun  (to  Miss  Holland):  "Gott  strafe  England!  Now  they  even  want  to 
prevent  my  sending  goods  by  the  Dutch  mail!" 
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Bull : "Great  Scott  I You  little  fellowi  muit  have 

mighty  big  inaides!'* 


conform  to  definite  standards  of  interna- 
tional law. 

“Replacing  the  Orders  in  Coun* 
cil  by  a real  blockade  would  be 
like  returning  from  the  unknown 
to  the  familiar.  The  conduct  of 
the  blockading  forces  and  of  neu- 
tral carriers  would  again  become 
subject  to  well  established  rules. 

The  vice  of  Great  Britain’s  pro- 
cedure under  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil is  that  it  subverts  all  prece- 
dents and  sets  aside  all  rules.” 

The  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
scoffs  at  tlie  whole  theory  of  a 
“legal”  Briti.sh  Idockade  nf  (ier- 
many,  declaring  tliat  siicli  a meas- 
ure would  he  iinpossihle,  and  that 
talk  of  it  was  merely  “pap  for  the 
British  people.”  The  paper  con- 
tinues: 

“The  British  (iovcrninem  couUl 
never  have  entertained  any  idea  of 
actually  declaring  such  a blockade. 

Were  it  to  have  taken  such  a step 
it  would  have  abandoned  many 
advantages  which  it  now  possesses 
under  its  admittedly  illegal  pro- 
cess by  Order  in  Council.  It  may 
he  safely  surini.seil  that  there  will 
not  he  any  change,  for  the  belter 


or  worse — for  it  could  not  be 
worse  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
ten  months,  in  British  procedure 
against  neutral  trade  in  its  relation 
to  the  war. 

“This  will  come  as  unpleasant 
news,  perhaps,  to  those  who 
hoped  that  the  declaration  of  a 
legal  blockade  of  Germany  would 
absolve  President  Wilson  from 
the  necessity  of  pressing  the  case 
of  this  country  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  action  of  Sw'cden  in  re- 
taliating against  British  encroach- 
ments upon  her  rights  has  turned 
the  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  should  be  a les.son  to 
ours.  What  Sweden  can  do  we 
can  do.  We  hold  in  our  hands 
the  weapon  of  an  embargo  w'hich 
could  bring  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  its  knees  on  short  notice. 
When  Great  Britain  is  impressed 
by  a Swedish  embargo  on  the  ex- 
portation of  wood  pulp,  what  im- 
pression would  be  made  upon  her  by  the 
institution  of  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 


K/fVG,  In  Chicago  rribonr 


Tbe  Atrocities  Still  Co  On 
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liun  of  American  coitoii  or  inunitiuiis  of 
uar  or  both?" 

The  New  York  Kveiiin^  Sun  hiuls  Swe- 
den's attitude  toward  the  allies  “a  triHe 
hard  to  explain/’  but  surmises  that  the 
sympathies  of  that  country  are  with  Ger- 
many, not  because  the  people  love  Ger- 
many more,  but  because  they  love  Russia 
less.  The  Sun  proceeds: 

“Despite  the  King’s  angry  talk  and  the 
rumored  seizure  of  43,OtX)  parcels  of  British 
mail  by  way  of  retailiation  for  British  seiz- 
ures, we  very  greatly  doubt  that  Sw'eden 
will  cast  in  her  lot  with  Germany  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  war.  The  risk  is  far 
too  great.  But,  should  she  do  so,  it  would 
seem  as  if  tlie  result  would  be  rather  in- 
jurious than  otherwise  to  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. She  could  bring  no  very  important 
support  to  their  arms.  Her  maritime  force 
is  negligible  as  against  British  prepoiider-  ♦ 
ance  in  northern  waters.  Her  army,  which 
has  a war  strength  of  350,(KM)  men,  could 
only  be  used  for  a diversion  against  Rus- 
sia in  the  north  and  it  would  be  practically 
paralyzed  by  the  immense  distances  to  be 
travelled,  limited  means  of  transportation 


ami  climatic  condition.^  during  more  than 
half  tlic  year. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  open  hostility  of 
Sweden  would  remove  serious  obstacles 
from  the  course  of  the  British  blockade  of 
Germany.  It  would  not  only  solve  at  prac- 
tically no  cost  tlic  Swedish  ditbcully  but 
also  to  a large  extent  the  friction  with  the 
I’nited  States.” 

“The  feeling  of  resentment  against  Rug- 
land,”  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  points 
out,  ‘‘is  genuine  and  general  throughout 
Sweden.  The  other  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, which  have  suffered  no  similar  hard- 
ship throng])  the  iinusual  blockade  methods 
of  the  British,  arc  still  classed  as  aiUi-Ger- 
nian.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  decide  whether  the  enmity  of 
Sweden  is  too  great  a price  to  pay  for  a 
blockade  feature  wbicb  can  be  of  only 
trifling  injury  to  (lerniany.  To  the  out- 
sider the  British  policy  toward  Sweden 
seems  cliaracterizcd  by  a rather  lamentable 
lack  of  imagination.  I’ossibly  the  recent 
speed)  of  i!)e  Swedish  king,  wbicli  declares 
•Strongly  for  greater  preparedness  for 
actual  hostilities,  may  indicate  the  unwis- 


‘‘Por.“  in  London  ittning  News 


A Long  Spoon 
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LEO  CHENEY,  in  The  Pissing  Show,  London 
MEPHISTOPHELES  AT  IT  AGAIN 


“Germany  U tempting  Sweden,  her  bait  being  Finland,  to  enter  into  the  war  at  a 
moment  convenient  to  herself.” 
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From  Novi  Sofirifcon,  Ftiiegr9<l 

Policeman:  “Stop!  That's  enough  I” 


from  Th«  Nppcli.  Sioclrhofn 


RULE  BRITANNIA! 

John  Bull  (to  the  Swedish  commission):  “Don't  forget  to  tell  your  good  countrymen 

what  a powerful  and  brave  nation  the  English  are." 
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dom  of  a policy  which  disregards  both  the 
rights  and  the  sensibilities  of  a neutral 
nation." 

Uncle  Sam’s  most  serious  grievance 
against  England  just  now  is  based  upon 
Great  Britain’s  interference  with  the  mails. 
The  American  note  of  protest  states  spe- 
cifically that  this  government  "cannot  admit 
the  right  of  British  authorities  to  seize 
neutral  vessels  plying  directly  between 
American  and  neutral  Kuropcan  ports 
without  touching  at  British  ports  to  bring 
them  into  port,  and,  while  there,  to  remove 
or  censor  mails  carried  l>y  them. 

“Modern  practice."  it  points  out,  "gen- 
erally recognizes  that  mails  arc  not  to  be 
censored,  confiscated,  or  destroyed  on  high 
seas,  even  when  carried  by  belligerent  mail 
ships.  To  attain  same  end  by  bringing 


such  mail  ships  within  British  jurisdiction 
for  purposes  of  search  and  then  subjecting 
them  to  local  regulations  allowing  censor- 
ship of  mails  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  national  jurisdiction. 

"As  a result  of  British  action,"  the  note 
continues,  “strong  feeling  is  being  aroused 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
valuable  letters,  money  orders,  and  drafts, 
and  foreign  banks  are  refusing  to  cash 
American  drafts  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  security  that  the  drafts  will  travel 
safely  in  the  mails. 

"Moreover,  the  detention  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  mail  is  an  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance in  a practice  which  is  generally 
regarded  in  this  country  as  vexatiously 
inquisitorial  and  without  compensating 
military  advantage  to  Great  Britain." 


IN  impotent  madness  our  enemies  from 
West  and  East,  from  North  and  South, 
still  strive  to  deprive  us  of  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  Their  plans  will 
not  succeed.  Their  hopes  will  be  miserably 
disappointed  in  the  presence  of  the  spirit 
of  determination 
which  imperturb- 
ably unites  the  army 
and  those  at  home. 

—Emperor  Wilhelm 
of  Germany. 

Certainly,  the  war 
is  long.  It  is  rigor- 
ous and  it  is  bloody, 
but  how  much  fu- 
ture suffering  are  we 
spared  by  our  pres- 
ent suffering?  We 
must  persevere  ob- 
stinately in  the  will 
to  win.  Is  it  not  the 
surest  means  of 
bringing  about  vic- 
tory? — President 
Poincare  of  France. 

By  the  greatness 
of  the  need  our  fu- 
ture efforts  must  be 
measured.  Nowhere 
is  the  Canadian  spirit  more  6rni  and  un- 
wavering than  among  the  men  who  hold  the 
trenches  and  those  who  will  shortly  stand 
by  their  side.  Nowhere  is  it  more  un- 
daunted than  in  the  hospitals  and  conva- 
lescent homes. — Sir  Robert  Borden. 

Every  further  drop  of  blood  shed  in  this 
terrible  struggle  of  nation.s  will  be  shed 
in  vain  and  the  cry  to  heaven  for  the  re- 
sponsibility therefore  must  be  borne  by 
those  who  conjured  up  the  war  from  selfish 
motives  and  lust  of  conquest  concealed  be- 
hind hypocritical  phrases,  and  who  now  re- 
fuse to  stop  it. — Count  Tisza,  of  Hungary. 


Germany  cannot  sheath  her  sword.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  German  who  would  not 
hail  with  joy  the  moment  when  this  horri- 
ble spilling  of  blood  shall  have  come  to  an 
end.  But  we  arc  not  to  blame  for  the  fu- 
ture spilling  of  blood.  They  plunged  us 
into  this  war  and 
now  they  oblige  us 
to  continue  it. — 
Field  Marshal  von 
Ilindenbiirg. 

We  are,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  proud, 
together  with  our 
other  German  breth- 
ren, that  the  old 
Prussian  spirit  has 
shown  its  impene- 
trable vitality  and 
has  added  new  im- 
mortal glory  to  the 
heroic  deeds  of  our 
fathers  and  ances- 
tors. Together  with 
our  king  and  em- 
peror we  march  to- 
ward the  turning  of 
the  roads  sure  of 
victory.  One 
thought  fills  us,  to 
give  all  until  the 
very  last  depths  of  the  nation’s  power  for 
the  life  and  the  safety  of  the  nation. — Dr. 
von  Bethmann-llollweg. 

Infamy  is  the  only  word  that  can  describe 
with  scientific  accuracy  the  policy  of 
poltroonery  that  the  representatives  of  this 
government  have  now  for  five  years  put 
into  effect  as  regards  Mexico. — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  our  victory 
wilt  be  proclaimed  in  the  year  1916,  but  of 
the  ultimate  outcome  I have  no  doubt.-r 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany.  , ;; 
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The  massacre  by  

or’t. 

cans  near  Chihuahua  has 
proved  a severe  trial  both 
for  President  Wilson’s 
"watchful  waiting"  policy 
and  for  President  Car 
ranza’s  newly  recognized 
government.  The  wave  of 
indignation  that  .swept  over  the  country  at 
the  hr.st  news  of  the  outrage  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  calmer  thought,  and  the  demand 
for  immediate  armed  intervention  is  heard 
less  of.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  first  place.  President  Wilson  ha.s 
stood  firm  against  precipitate  action  that 
would  cost  the  United  States  $1.000, (XX)  a 
day  besides  further  loss  of  American  lives. 
It  has  been  urged  furthermore  that  Car- 
ranza be  given  a chance  to  see  what  be 
could  do  ill  the  way  of  bringing  the  guilty 
ones  to  punishment  and  subduing  anarchy. 
Again  w'c  arc  advised  that  to  intervene  in 


Mexico  would  simply  be  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Villa  who.  it  is  said,  planned  the 
massacre  with  exactly  that  object  in  view. 

So,  despite  the  belligerent  talk  in  both 
bouses  of  our  national  legislature,  and  des- 
pite Colonel  Roosevelt’s  demands,  and  the 
demands  on  the  part  of  more  or  less  im- 
patient editors,  we  are  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept watchful  waiting  to  sec  w'hat  First 
Chief  Carranza  will  do. 

Fiery  indeed  was  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate when  Senators  Gallingcr  of  Xcw  Hamp- 
shire, Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Fall  of  New 
Mexico,  Wt>rks  of  California,  and  Lewis  of 

Illinois  charged  President 

Wilson  with  procrastina- 
^ lion  and  held  him 


person- 
ally responsible  for  the 
murders  across  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Quite  as  fiery  was  the 
comment  of  the  press — or 
at  least  of  such  newspa- 
pers as  demanded  inter- 
vention. "Sixteen  more 
lives,"  observes  the  New 
York  Tribune,  “have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  adminis- 
tration's ignominious  Mex- 
ican policy — a policy 
w'hich  has  shattered 
.American  prestige  and 
made  a mockery  of  the 
protection  which  any  self- 
respecting  nation  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  its 
citizens  when  they  go 
abroad." 

"One  thing  is  certain," 
says  the  Boston  Post, 
"and  that  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will 
demand  reprisals  on  the 
N'illa  crowd  of  cutthroats 
for  this  dastardly  murder 
of  our  citizens."  'The 
time  has  come,"  declares 


'Dee-lighted! 
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dently,  says  the  Pitts-  The  Whit.  Men'.  Burden 

burgh  Gazette-  Times, 

“Villa  regards  the  administration  with  no  qucnccs  unpleasant  to  themselves.  Mcxi- 
more  awe  or  favor  than  the  administration  cans  have  been  killing  Americans,  and,  hav- 
of  Carranza.*’  ing  had  the  pleasure,  have  not  paid  any 

The  execution  of  two  of  the  bandit  penalties, 

leaders  and  Carranza’s  proclamation  out-  “If  the  ecstatic  joy  that  Mexicans  can 
iawing  Villa  seem  to  indicate  that  the  “first  obtain  from  killing  can  be  had  without 

chief”  is  acting  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile  price,  why  shouldn’t  it  be  indulged  in? 

.Americans  have  been  warned  to  keep  out  of  Only  Chinese  and  Americans  can  be  killed 

the  danger  zone,  although  the  country  has,  in  Mexico  without  unpleasant  consequences. 


K/ffSr.  IN  Vofji  tVor/d 


The  White  Man's  Burden 


theoretically,  been  pacified. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  been 


or  the  possibility  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, and  it  is  a great  deal  more  pleas- 


strongly  in  favor  of  a more  positive  atti-  ant  to  kill  an  American  than  to  kill  a 

tude  toward  Mexico,  declares  significantly  Chinaman.  The  American,  the  poor  wretcli, 

that  Chinese  and  Americans  are  the  only  thinks  he  is  tfie  citizen  of  an  important 

two  peoples  whose  lives  and  property  are  country.  The  Chinaman,  a wise  wretch, 


insecure  outside  their  own  countries. 

“Both  Chinese  and  Americans,**  con- 


knows  that  he  is  not. 

“I’eople  who  have  refined  taste  in  cruelty 


tinues  the  Tribune,  "can  attribute  their  would  prefer  to  select  victims  whose  fate 

insecurity  to  one  reason.  Their  govern-  would  astonish  them  rather  than  victims 

ments  in  the  one  case  cannot  and  in  the  who  expected  nothing  more  than  they  were 

other  case  will  not  make  the  security  of  to  get.  It  produces  a keener  sensation  of 

citizens  a matter  of  policy  for  disorderly  joy  to  see  a proud  man  tremble  than  to  sec 


peoples  to  regard. 

“The  Mexicans  who  first  tormented  and 


a miserable  creature  wince.  Therefore  our 
wards  of  humanity  in  Mexico  take  more 


then  murdered  the  Americans  in  Chihuahua  delight  in  the  murder  of  Americans  than 
did  it  because  they  wanted  to  and  because,  they  could  find  in  the  killing  of  Chinese, 
wanting  to,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  “It  is  the  difference  between  kilHn]^  a 
should  not  do  it.  They  had  no  reason  to  mouse  and  an  animal  which  looks  like  *t 
believe  that  there  would  he  any  conse-  ought  to  be  big  game  ami  put  up  the  hght 
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FRUITS  OF  “WATCHFUL  WAITING” 


SrA^ff£rr.  /«  Htw  fork  TrlbaiK 

Still  Plenty  of  Room 

of  l)ijc  f?ame.  but  which  it  is  perfectly  safe 
to  kill.  Why  kill  Chinamen  when  tliere 
arc  Americans  about  ?” 

In  a severe  arraijinmenl  of  Pres 
ident  Wil.soii  bir  allowing  Mexico 
to  become  a slaughter  house,  and 
btr  not  affording  protection  to 
Americans  within  the  borders  of 
that  country,  the  Philadelphia  In 
qnirer  ?ays: 

*'Knr  almost  three  years  we  have 
pursued  a policy  of  ‘watchful  wait 
ill^’  for  results.  We  are  still  wail- 
ioR  for  results  and  meanwhile 
watchiiiR  a continuation  of  the 
murders  and  r<d»beries.  The  pol- 
icy. weak  as  dish-w^ater,  has  proved 
a RiRantic  failure.  What  else  was 
to  be  expected  when  the  adminis- 
trati<m  at  Washington,  intent  on 
weaving  impossible  theories,  aban- 
iloned  the  practical,  while  its  head 
floated  complacently  on  the  iri- 
descent clouds  of  dreamland? 

“When  Carranza,  as  the  paper 
leader  of  the  revolution,  supported 
K^.thc  militant  bandit  Villa,  was 
. murdering  his  way  through  Mex- 


hand  while  writing  letters  of  com- 
plaint with  the  other.  Kvery  plea 
made  to  him  fe«r  llic  protection  of 
our  citizens  was  thrown  into  the 
fire.  Every  demand  for  the  punish 
ment  of  the  murderers  of  our  cit- 
izens was  laughed  to  scorn. 
Bravely  we  issued  manifestoes 
of  the  nature  <»f  ultimatums. 
Weakly,  cravenly.  we  .swalloweel 
every  insult.  Hut  so  bitterly  did 
the  President  detest  tlic  revolu- 
tionary product  Huerta  that  be 
accepted  the  revolutionary  product 
Carranza,  insults  and  all.  and  there 
he  stands,  the  dc  facto  head  of 
Mexico  by  our  otlicial  recognition, 
ft  has  been  a sorry  spectacle — a 
humiliating  spectacle. 

"It  may  he  taken  for  granted 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  Car- 
ranza sneered  at  every  effort  of  onr 
own  government  to  induce  him  to 
afford  protection  while  he  and  Villa 
were  still  fighting  Huerta,  he  may 
be  entirely  willing  to  do  so  now — 
if  he  can.  por  N’illa  is  diis  enemy 
as  well  as  ours.  But  suppose  he  is  power- 
less, what  then?  Are  we  going  to  sit  quietly 


>co,  wc  supported  him  with  one 
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Americans  Abroad 
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Strict 
Accountability 


by  and  witness 
a continuation 
of  massacre? 

“Truth  to  u-Il. 
t h c President 
docs  not  know 
what  to  do. 

Nor  does  Con- 
gress. The 
childish  policy 
of  the  President 
has  b r ought 
about  a state  of 
things  that  is 
u n e n d u r* 
able.  And  yet 
we  endure  it — 
so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned, 
we  are  likely  to  continue  to  endure  it — 
and  there  is  nothing  in  sight  but  that 
moth-eaten  old  standby,  'Watchful  Wait- 
ing.’ “ 

In  a more  conservative  tone  is  the 
comment  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
which  regards  intervention  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  as  folly.  Says  this  newspaper: 

“We  do  not  know  whether  ilie  Carran- 
za Government  is  capable  of  establishing 
order,  but  in  giving  it  full  opportunity 
to  prove  its  capacity  we  are  serving  vital 
.American  interest.  Intervention  may 
become  necessary,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
necessary  now  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  departing  from  the  rule  of  noninter- 


vention until  such  necessity  is  estab- 
li.shed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt; 

“This  is  no  lime  to  tie  up  the  .Amer- 
ican army  and  the  American  navy 
with  Mexico  if  there  is  a way  to  avoid 
it.  Carranza’s  promise  of  ‘condign 
punishment'  for  the  perpetrators  of 
the  massacre  in  Chihuahua  is  obvi- 
ously sincere.  His  interest  in  exe- 
cuting them  surpasses  our  interest  in 
having  them  executed,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  ami  death  to  his  Gov- 
ernment. 

“There  is  little  good  faith  in  any 
talk  of  intervention.  .Most  of  it  is  poli- 
tics;  some  of  it 
rankly  dema- 
gogic. Senator 
Works  who  in- 
troduced the  in- 
tervention rcso- 
I u t i o n in  the 
Senate  is  the 
same  gentleman 
who  recently 
assailed  the  ad- 
mini.stration  for 
p e r m i 1 1 i n g 
.Americans  to 
travel  on  the 
b e I 1 i g e r- 
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ent  ships,  although  their  legal  right  on  such 
ships  is  immeasurably  stronger  than  their 
legal  right  in  the  unsubdued  districts  of 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  California  who 
is  so  keen  for  intervention  is  also  one  of  the 
opponents  of  national  defense.  Much  wis- 
dom is  not  likely  to  flow  from  such 
sources. 

“If  the  Carranza  Government  proves  it- 
self impotent,  we  must  face  intervention: 
but  in  the  meantime  the  Senators  ami  Rep- 
resentatives who  arc  trying  to  force  the 
hand  of  the  President  could  devote  their 
energies  to  a patriotic  purpose  if  they 
would  take  immediate  steps  to  help  the  ad- 
ministration’s national  defense  bills. 

“To  attempt  to  force  intervention  is  play- 
ing into  the  bands  of  European  belligerents 
who  would  be  dcliglitcd  to  have  us  so  busily 
<*ccupicd  in  Mexico  we  wi^uld  have  no  time 
ti)  bother  witli  their  violations  of  law  and 
rights." 

Some  rather  interesting  ohservalions  are 
made  by  the  Montreal  Star,  which  discusses 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  al- 
lied powers  of  Europe.  Says  the  Star: 

“It  w’ould  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Allies  to  have  the  United  States  intervene 
in  Mexico.  Some  time  ago,  there  were  ru- 


mors of  a German  plot  to  tempt  our  neigh- 
bors into  such  an  intervention,  the  Germans 
reasoning  quite  correctly  that,  if  the  Amcr 
icans  went  to  war  with  Mexico,  they  would 
have  much  less  ammunition  to  export  to  the 
Allied  armies.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this 
latest  outrage  upon  American  citizens  is 
due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  German  plot- 
ting. The  Germans  would  not  think  twice 
of  cither  the  innocent  men  to  be  brutally 
sacrificed  or  the  fundamental  decency  to 
be  abandoned. 

“It  is  suggested  that  the  .American  Ex- 
ecutive may  take  its  stand  upon  the  claim 
that  these  unfortunate  men  were  fully 
warned  not  to  expose  themselves  in  the  dis- 
ordered districts  of  Mexico  If  so,  this  is 
the  policy  which  .Mr.  Bryan  proposed  to 
apply  to  any  American  citizens  who  shipped 
by  British  liners  and  W'ere  drowned  by  Ger- 
man torpedoes. 

“As  wc  have  said,  it  is  decidedly  not  to 
our  advantage  to  have  the  Americans  in- 
volve themselves  in  Mexico,  but  wc  should 
be  bearing  very  unfaithful  witness,  indeed, 
and  playing  the  part  of  an  uncandid  friend, 
if  we  pretended  that  any  great  nation  can 
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afford  to  stand  aside  and  leave  the  murder 
of  its  citiaens  unpunished,  even  if  there  be 
contributory  negligence  on  their  part.  If 
the  British  Government  had  pursued  this 
policy  in  the  past,  British  subjects  would 
not  be  as  safe  as  they  are  today  in  the  most 
lawless  regions  of  the  world.” 

The  New  York  World  also  sees  the  hand 
of  Germany  in  the  Mexican  situation,  and 
observes  that  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  demand 
for  intervention  must  have  fallen  upon 
grateful  ears  in  Berlin. 

“It  was  to  bring  about  a situation  in 
Mexico  which  would  compel  American  in- 
tervention,” the  World  continues,  “that 
Rintelen,  now  under  arrest  in  London,  came 


to  the  United  States.  It  was  German 
money  that  brought  Huerta  here  from 
Spain  and  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  for 
which  the  murderer  of  Madero  was  under 
arrest  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  El  Paso. 

"It  has  been  reported  that  German  money 
went  to  the  Villa  and  Zapata  forces,  and 
that  it  has  helped  sustain  them  in  their 
resistance  to  the  Carranza  Government. 
Whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Chihuahua  massacre,  we  do  not  know. 

"The  full  story  of  Rintelen's  activities  in 
the  United  States  has  never  been  told,  but 
shortly  after  his  arrival  he  made  the  boast 
that  the  United  States  would  soon  be  so 
busy  in  Mexico  that  it  would  have  no  time 
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to  protest  against  German  submarine  opera- 
tions." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  Carranza  lacks  the  ability  to  admin- 
ister law  and  order  in  Mexico  and  to  pro- 
tect American  life  and  property.  To 
quote: 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  Dic- 
tator Carranza’s  desire  and  good-will  as  re- 
spects the  butchering  off  of  Ptiicho  Villa 
and  all  his  followers.  He  naturally  de- 
sires this  regardless  of  the  Santa  Ysabel 
massacre.  His  true  attitude  as  to  that  af- 
fair and  his  animus  toward  Americans  were 
shown  in  his  declaration  that  he  would 
join  the  Villistas  in  resisting  by  arms  any 
punitive  expedition  that  we  might  under- 
take. 

"He  would  like  to  annihilate  Villa  and  his 
‘army’  for  his  own  selfish  reasons.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  But  we  have  no  be- 
lief in  his  means  or  ability  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  He  would  have  done  it  already 
had  he  the  energy  of  character  or  the  mili- 


tary force.  Even  with  the  extraordinary 
aid  we  gave  him  in  allowing  the  transit  of 
his  troops  over  United  States  territory  he 
has  accomplished  nothing. 

"Carranza  is  unable  to  bring  about  or 
maintain  peace  or  order  in  Mexico.  So 
long  as  he  ‘rules,’  the  country  will  be  a 
seething  pot  of  murder  and  rapine.’’ 

The  Indianapolis  News  believes  that  it 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  make  war  ou 
the  Carranza  government  now,  "for  that 
may  be  the  very  result  these  murders  were 
designed  to  bring  about." 

“And  the  effect  of  weakening  Carranza,” 
adds  the  News,  “might  be  to  strengthen  the 
very  men  guilty  of  these  murders,  and  to 
subject  the  whole  of  Mexico  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Villa  brigands.  There  is  very 
naturally  a cry  for  vengeance,  but  we  must 
be  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  ven- 
geance falls  on  the  right  men,  and  also  that 
the  infliction  of  it  will  not  still  further  post- 
pone the  return  of  peace  and  order.” 
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PREMIER  ASQUITH’S  modified  con- 
scription bill  has  become  a law,  but  the 
threatened  whirlwind  did  not  materi- 
alize. The  measure,  in  fact,  had  rather  a 
smooth  crossing.  It  exempts  Ireland,  ow- 
ing to  the  stand  of  Mr.  Redmond,  but  it  was 
opposed  by  the  trade  unionists  to  the  last. 
Compulsion  in  England,  while  a new  idea, 
is  by  no  means  revolutionary.  As  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  points  out,  the  men  who  will 
be  reached  in  this  manner  are  the  men  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  army  anyway. 

The  British  press  and  public  accept  con- 
scription as  a matter  of  justice — as  a bit 
of  fair  play  for  those  who  have  gone  to 
the  front  voluntarily.  Lord  Kitchener's 
army  will  not  be  vastly  increased,  now  that 
the  Rubicon  is  crossed,  but  the  pledge  made 
to  the  married  men  and  widowers  with 
children  or  other  dependents  will  be  kept. 
Conscription,  in  a word,  reaches  out  its 
long  arm  for  the  slackers — for  that  class 
of  young  men  who  would  not  enlist  until 
fetched. 

As  the  London  Evening  News  expresses 
it,  “compulsion  is  to  bring  in  the  job- 


stealers,  the  men  who  are  only  half  awake 
to  the  fact  that  their  duty  is  to  defend  their 
country  from  an  enemy  whose  victory 
would  mean  ruin  to  them,  among  others.” 
“Men  we  must  have,”  continues  this 
newspaper,  "or  the  sacrifices  of  the  country 
in  gallant  lives  and  great  treasure  will  have 
been  vain.”  The  eligible  men,  it  states, 
have  enjoyed  all  too  much  immunity. 

According  to  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  of 
London,  the  transition  to  compulsory  serv- 
ice has  been  accomplished  “with  a tranquil- 
lity that  reveals  the  strength  of  national 
conviction.  It  will  be  possible  to  say,  in 
looking  back  on  the  event,  that  no  change 
of  equal  importance  was  ever  en- 
acted with  such  lack  of  disturb- 
ance, and  so  close  an  approach  to 
public  unanimity. 

“The  country  has  been  converted 
by  the  logic  of  facts,  and  all  pre- 
possessions of  sentiment  or  party 
creed  have  been  dismissed  as  irrel- 
evant. Since  we  require  larger 
armies  to  win  the  war  than  volun- 
teering has  yielded,  it  is  recog- 
nised that  the  taxation  of  service 
must  be  levied  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  taxation  of  money.  In  a 
community  where  most  of  Jhe 
available  men  of  military  age  have 
already  put  themselves  at  the  coun- 
try’s disposal  there  is  little  sym- 
pathy forthcoming  for  the  hangers- 
back.  The  man  who  evades  his 
share  of  the  common  burden  will 
find  few  protectors  among  those 
who  have  given  their  own  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  cause  of  patri- 
otism.” 

“In  this  stage  of  the  war,”  de- 
clares the  London  Daily  Mail, 
“the  only  thing  that  counts  is  vic- 
tory and  the  force  needed  to  se- 
cure it.  The  nation  is  resolute  and 
prepared  for  every  sacrifice.  It 
has  felt  the  shame  and  pain  of  the 
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ruin  of  Belgium  and  the  overwhelming  of 
Serbia.  It  knows  that  its  own  existence  is 
at  stake.  It  will  sacrifice  anything  rather 
than  be  ruled  by  Huns." 

Threats  of  the  trade  unionists  are  taken 
lightly  by  the  London  Daily  Express,  which 
foresees  no  trouble  from  this  quarter. 
“Should  such  trouble  occur,"  says  the  Ex- 
press, “it  will  be  a revolt  against  the  will 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  It  will 
be  the  Government's  duty  to  use  all  the 
considerable  power  it  possesses,  and  to 
treat  the  men  who  deliberately  stir  up  strife 
as  traitors  to  their  fellows.  Democracies, 
in  the  past,  have  found  a summary  and 
effective  way  of  suppressing  trea- 
son, and  there  are  ample  prece- 
dents for  the  hand  of  steel  with- 
out the  velvet  glove." 

If  Germany  is  unduly  alarmed 
over  the  British  conscription  meas- 
ures, there  is  no  indication  of  it 
in  the  German  press.  The  Berlin 
Tageblatt  believes  that  the  deci- 
sion signifies  a leap  in  the  dark, 
an  inner  political  revolution  which 
will  not  increase  British  chances 
of  victory. 

"We  shall,  of  course,"  it  con- 
tinues, "watch  with  extraordinary 
interest  the  development  which 
starts  from  this  crisis,  but  almost 
with  academical  interest,  for  the 
thought  that  the  confidence  in  vic- 
tory of  our  people  and  army  may 
perhaps  be  weakened  by  the  big 
decision  of  England  lies  far  from 
everybody  in  Germany." 

The  Lokal-Anzeiger  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  controversy 
about  compulsion  will  survive  the 
war,  and  might  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  desire  for  peace  in 
England. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says 
that  compulsion  comes  as  a sur- 
prise, but  does  not  think  that  Ger- 


many will  have  reason  for  disquiet  about 
it.  The  paper  expresses  satisfaction  that 
England  will  now  have  to  take  to  the  same 
militarism  which  it  would  destroy  in  Ger- 
many as  the  means  for  its  salvation. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  says: 

"When  it  is  thought  in  England  that  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  an  army  can  be  put 
in  the  held  which  can  be  compared  as  to 
military  usefulness,  discipline,  and  military 
spirit  with  the  German,  French,  Italian,  or 
even  the  Russian  army,  then  this  is  one  of 
the  many  English  errors  which  will  revenge 
themselves  bitterly." 

After  reviewing  the  change  which  com- 
pulsion will  cause,  the  paper  continues: 

“In  any  case,  this  review  shows  into  what 
enormous  difficulties  this  war  has  brought 
a nation  like  the  English,  which  has  been 
educated  in  unlimited  individualism,  and 
how  formidable  is  its  distance  from  other 
nations  educated  during  centuries  to  serve 
the  common  interest,  and  who  have  tri- 
umphed over  equal  difficulties  in  the  natural 
fulfilment  of  duty  and  self-discipline." 

That  conscription  is  not  to  be  dreaded 
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fact  that  our  draft  did  not  survive 
the  Civil  War  or  saddle  militarism 
upon  the  country. 

“In  the  end,  few  men  will  be 
drafted.  Before  Lord  Derby  be- 
gan recruiting,  the  army  ran  into 
seven  figures.  He  brought  the  to- 
tal to  4,000,000.  Recruiting  was 
resumed  while  the  Service  Bill  was 
debated,  and  113,987  single  men 
enlisted  out  of  perhaps  three  times 
as  many  who  are  physically  fit. 
Not  many  are  waiting  to  be 
fetched. 

“Conscription  may  be  a mistake. 
In  trying  to  be  at  once  a great  sea 
power,  a great  land  power  and  a 
great  industrial  power  for  war, 
Britain  may  be  attempting  more 
than  it  can  achieve.  But  the  draft 
comes  too  late  to  spoil  the  record 
of  the  greatest  triumph  of  volun- 
tary enlistment  in  the  history  of 
warfare.” 

The  New  York  Sun  reviews  the 
situation  as  follows; 

“The  new  law  is  revolutionary 
in  a political  sense,  for  voluntary 
for  its  future  effect  on  the  relations  be-  service  has  been  a tradition  in  England,  in 
tween  capital  and  labor,  and  that 
the  principle  need  not  become  es- 
tablished permanently  is  the  view 
taken  by  a number  of  American 
observers.  To  quote  the  New 
York  World; 

“So  quiet  an  acceptance  of  the 
first  conscription  in  all  British 
history  seemed  six  months  ago  im- 
possible. Labor  leaders  warned 
the  Cabinet  not  to  draft  poor 
men's  bodies  unless  it  drafted  also 
rich  men’s  wealth.  A general 
strike  was  threatened.  Prominent 
Liberals  talked  of  armed  resist- 
ance if  the  policy  were  tried. 

“Soup  is  not  eaten  as  hot  as  it 
is  cooked.  Compromise  is  in  Brit- 
ish politics  a bigger  word  than 
consistency.  Conscription  has 
been  approached  by  inches  through 
the  Derby  campaign.  It  has  been 
aided  by  the  contrasts  between 
fathers  in  the  field  and  youthful 
‘slackers’  at  home;  by  furlough  vis- 
its home  of  workingmen  in  the 
army;  most  of  all,  perhaps,  by  the 
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theory  at  any  rate — there  were  press 
gangs  in  the  old  days  to  man  the 
navy.  Taking  the  King's  shil 
ling  was  always  the  token  oi 
willingness  to  serve  in 
the  army.  But  now  all 
men  of  fighting  age. 
except  in  Ireland,  are 
to  be  called  to  the 
colors,  single  men 
and  widowers 
without  children 
before  the  mar- 
ried men,  in  ful- 
f i 1 1 m e n t of  a 
pledge  made  by 
Mr.  Asquith. 

“It  has  been  es- 
timated that  a to- 
tal of  2,074,267  men 
will  be  added  to  the 
land  and  naval  forces, 
including  527,936  single 
men  who  volunteered 
under  the  Derby  recruit- 
ing plan,  651,160  single  men 
who  declined  to  cnli.st  and 
895,171  married  men  who  offered 
their  services  with  the  undcr.standing 
that  they  would  be  called  upon  last.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  understood  that  all  these 
men  are  not  to  be  sent  to  the  front,  or 
even  retained  at  home  in  camp  for  emer- 
gencies; the  law  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  as  many  men  as  are  needed  in  the 
munition  factories  and  shipyards,  in  coal 
mining  and  in  other  war  auxiliary  indus- 
tries. Thus  Great  Britain  becomes  a nation 
in  arms  for  every  practical  purpose. 

“That  there  will  still  be  opposition  among 
labor  men  to  compulsory  service  is  to  be 
expected,  but  it  can  hardly  be  of  a serious 
character  when  the  sentiment  is  general 
among  them  that  nothing  else  would  mat- 
ter if  the  Germans  were  to  win  the  war. 
Great  Britain  is  now  assured  of  practically 
the  last  man  able  to  bear  arms  or  to  make 
war  munitions.  Just  as  in  Parliament  op- 
position to  'conscription'  declined  almost  to 
the  vanishing  point,  so  in  the  labor  organ- 
izations it  will  diminish  until  there  is  vir- 
tual solidarity  for  universal  service  to  save 
the  nation. 

“All  this  is  of  good  omen.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  refrain  ‘Too  late!’  in  which  we 
think  there  was  method,  now  loses  its  force, 
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and  Great  Britain  can  face  the  ordeal 
strong  in  hope  with  growing  confidence  of 
ultimate  victory.  England  is  aroused, 
awake,  and  ready  at  last  to  put  forth  all 
her  strength." 

Regarding  the  exemption  of  Ireland,  the 
London  News  and  Leader  observes  that 
the  reasons  therefor  were  overwhelming. 
The  newspaper  continues: 

“Whatever  the  case  for  the  Bill  may  be, 
it  is  ostensibly  a measure  designed  for 
the  more  successful  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  the  attempt  to 
make  it  operative  in  Ireland  would  be 
simply  disastrous.  This  was  admitted  as 
frankly  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  by  Mr. 
Redmond,  and  the  admission  really  leaves 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  fact  does 
not  mean  that  Nationalist  Ireland  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  Great  Britain  in  this  crisis. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  overwhelmingly  in 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and 
its  contribution  to  the  Army  has  been  one 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  war.  But  to  offer 
it  Conscription  in  the  present  circum- 
stances would,  as  Mr.  Redmond  observed. 
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compulsory  service  abroad  upon 
the  Irish  people?  The  question 
has  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered. 

“Fortunately  the  House  took 
that  view  with  practical  unanimity, 
and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
accepted  the  case  for  the  exclusion 
of  Ireland  as  practically  unchal- 
lengeable. But  nevertheless  we 
do  not  regret  that  the  subject 
should  have  been  raised,  for  the 
debate,  as  we  have  said,  revealed 
on  all  hands  a temper'  and  an  atti- 
tude that  promi.se  much  for  the 
future.  ' 

"Mr.  Bonar  Law,  I'n  his  admir- 
able speech,  laid  emphasis  on  the 
cordiality  with  which  Nationalist 
Ireland  had  thrown  itself  into  the 
struggle,  and  compared  the  ex- 
perience of  to-day  with  the  bitter 
hostility  of  Ireland  towards  Eng- 
land in  the  past.  It  would  not, 
indeed,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  that  change.’’ 


be  simply  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  negligible  and  mischievous 
group  of  extremists  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  otherwise  hopeless 
task  of  destroying  the  wise  and 
prudent  statesmanship  of  the  Na- 
tionalist leader.  It  would  not  help 
the  national  cause.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  gravely  imperil  it. 
No  good  purpose  can  be  served 
by  ignoring  the  plain  facts  of  the 
case.  For  centuries  the  relations 
of  England  and  Ireland  have  been 
unhappy  relations.  It  is  true  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the 
two  countries  on  the  point  of  be- 
ginning a chapter  based  on  more 
hopeful  conditions;  but  the  Act 
embodying  that  attempt  is  not  yet 
in  operation.  It  is  suspended  un- 
til after  the  war,  and  the  corollary 
of  that  is  that  its  implications 
should  be  suspended  also.  More- 
over, it  must  be  remembered  that 
England  has  in  the  past  delib- 
erately excluded  Ireland  from  its 
Volunteer  and  Territorial  sys- 
tems. In  face  of  this  fact,  with 
what  grace  could  we  now  impose 
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Lusitania  Case 


Germany  refuses  to 

disavow  the  “Lusi- 
tania" sinking,  and 
thus  the  shadow  which 
President  Wilson’s  diplo- 
macy was  supposed  to 
have  put  to  flight  reap- 
pears again  in  the  same 
sinister  form.  Yet,  those 
who  know  our  chief  exec- 
utive best  will  be  prepared  to  say  that  there 
will  be  no  war.  Huerta,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, refused  to  salute  the  American  flag. 

At  the  same  time,  the  news  is  most  dis- 
quieting. The  issue,  apparently  settled, 
rises  up  to  haunt  us,  and  a crisis  has  arisen, 
as  one  headline  writer  expresses  it,  “over  a 
word.”  Germany,  we  are  informed,  “cannot 
and  will  not  designate  as  ‘illegal’  the  sink- 
ing of  a liner  by  any  submarine." 
According  to  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman, 


on  Word 

German  undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
the  limit  of  concession  has  been  reached, 
and  “America  must  not  force  Germany  too 
far.” 

“The  government,’’  he  says  in  an  inter- 
view to  the  Associated  Press,  “is  willing  to 
do  everything  in  its  power,  and  has  done 
everything  in  its  power,  to  meet  American 
wishes,  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which 
even  friendship  snaps.  I do  not  understand 
America’s  course.  We  had  thought  the  sub- 
marine issue  and  the  Lusi- 
tania question  on  the  way 
to  arrangement  — had 
agreed  to  pay  indemnity 
and  all  that — when  the 
United  States  suddenly 
made  its  new  demands, 
which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  accept. 

“You  must  not  push 
your  demands  too  far. 
You  must  not  attempt  to 
humiliate  Germany.” 

Dr.  Zimmerman  de- 
clined to  discuss  the 
American  demands  or  the 
instructions  to  Count  von 
Bernstorff  more  precisely, 
but  he  left  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  crisis  centered 
on  Secretary  Lansing's  de- 
mand that  Germany  dis- 
avow the  sinking  of  the 
“Lusitania”  as  an  act  con- 
tr~ry  to  international  law. 
The  undersecretary  said 
repeatedly  that  Germany 
could  not  possibly  admit 
this  procedure  was  illegal 
nr  make  concessions 
which  virtually  would  take 
the  submarine  weapon  out 
of  her  hands.  He  asserted 
again  and  again  that  if  the 
United  States  desired  to 
drive  matters  to  a breach 


Di^  :ed  by  Go 


Germany  could  go  no  fur- 
ther to  avoid  it,  and  that 
the  breach,  with  all  its 
laniemaltle  consequences, 
must  come. 

In  Berlin,  as  well  as  in 
NeW'  York,  the  tension 
was  reflected  on  the  slock 
e.xchanges,  war  stocks 
being  the  most  seriously 
affected.  The  Lokal-An- 
zeiger  of  Berlin  made  no 
pretense  of  minimizing 
the  seriou.sness  of  the  sit- 
uation. Germany,  says 
this  newspaper,  has  shown 
that  she  cherishes  a sin- 
cere wish  to  live  in  peace 
with  the  United  States, 
but  all  the  world  now  has 
“only  one  opinion  of  what 
American  neutrality  really 
means.  If  President  Wilson  expects,"  con- 
tinues the  Anzeiger,  “that  in  the  ‘Lusitania’ 
question  Germany  will  beat  a retreat  which 
can  counter  all  her  previous  declarations, 
that  transcends  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
even  for  the  warmest  friend  of  peace. 

“Never  can  a German  government  admit , 
that  a submarine  commander  did  wrong  in 
sinking  in  the  war  zone  an  enemy  steamer 
laden  to  the  guards  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. That  were  quite  an  intolerable  no- 
tion and  must  be  rejected. 

“This  was  also  perfectly  well  understood 
at  the  White  House.  If,  in  spite  of  it.  Sec- 
retary Lansing  has  put  forth  such  a demand 
we  can  only  conclude  that  he  docs  not  wish 
to  reach  an  understanding  with  Germany,” 

The  newspaper  says  that  the  German 
government  still  hopes  that  a definite  un- 
derstanding is  within  reach  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  instructions  to  .Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff. 

“We  need  not,  therefore,  regard  the  worst 
as  unavoidable,"  it  adds,  “but  whatever  be 
the  outcome  we  are  justilitod  in  saying  that 
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Germany  left  no  means  untried  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  with  America.  If  the  high 
councils  in  Washington  adopt  an  adverse 
decision  in  spite  of  this,  then  not  the  slight- 
est blame  will  fall  upon  the  German  people 
or  on  their  government  for  such  an  unhappy 
turn  in  the  case." 

Tlie  Kreuz  Zeilung  interprets  "President 
Wilson’s  present  warlike  course"  as  dic- 
tated, to  some  extent,  by  political  consider- 
ations. It  says  that  both  the  American  and 
European  press  have  regarded  the  presi- 
dent's attitude  throughout  the  war  as  influ- 
enced by  the  approaching  campaign,  but 
that  no  one  considered  sueh  an  interpreta- 
tion of  his  utterances  as  especially  un- 
friendly to  him,  regarding  it  as  a thing  to  . 
be  expected. 

Assuming  a more  serious  tone,  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung  adds: 

“At  the  moment  it  seems  best  to  empha- 
size the  point  on  which  the  German  people 
are  most  completely  agreed — namely,  that 
nobody,  of  course,  would  regard  a conflict 
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with  the  United  States  as  a slight  matter, 
but  that  we  are  all  resolved  nevertheless  to 
take  upon  us  this  new  enmity  if  it  cannot 
be  avoided  without  sacrificing  our  self- 
respect  and  dignity,  without  laying  upon 
ourselves  fetters  that  hinder  our 
freedom  of  movement  in  the  strug- 
gle for  our  existence.” 

Both  the  Vossische  Zeitung  and 
the  Tageblatt  hold  that  Germany’s 
instructions  to  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  are  not  so  sweeping  as 
is  generally  supposed,  and  that  the 
language  warrants  no  hasty  con- 
clusions. Germany’s  agreement  to 
pay  indemnity  for  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  according  to  the 
V'ossische  Zeitung,  and  to  submit 
to  the  tribunal  at  the  Hague  the 
questions  of  international  law  in- 
volved does  not  appear  to  have 
satisBed  the  American  govern- 
ment, which  would  make  subma- 
rine warfare  illegal.  Everything 
now,  adds  ‘‘.Aunty  Voss,”  depends 
upon  President  Wilson,  who  en- 
joys powers  such  as  European 
monarchs  can  scarcely  exercise, 
and  it  is  precisely  because  of  this 
situation  that  Germans  must  in- 
dulge in  no  illusions. 

Meanwhile,  still  further  to  com- 


plicate matters,  both  Germany  and 
Austria  have  disclaimed  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  destruction  of  the 
“Persia”  and  lay  the  blame  on  Tur- 
key. This  explanation  hardly  ap- 
pears satisfactory  to  the  American 
press,  which  takes  the  view  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  being  made  the  foot- 
ball of  the  central  powers. 

"The  fact  remains,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “that  the 
submarines  of  both  Germany  and 
Austria  are  operating  in  the  Med- 
iterranean and  have  committed 
crime  after  crime. 

"What,  then,  is  the  inference? 
"We  have  pointed  out  before 
that  it  really  is  a simple  proposi- 
tion for  both  nations  to  make  a 
football  out  of  the  United  States. 
The  nationality  of  the  submarine 
is  concealed.  When  possible  the 
policy  has  been  to  sneak  up  unob- 
served, discharge  the  fatal  torpedo 
and  run  away.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  United  States  to  point 
its  Anger  at  either  Germany  or  Austria  and 
say,  ‘You  did  it.’ 

“When  the  President  began  his  inter- 
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The  Submarine  Fox 

minable  series  of  notes  he  took  the  high 
ground  of  humanity.  He  did  not  live  up  to 
his  professions.  We  should  have  insisted 
that  all  murders  on  the  high  seas  should 
cease.  But  we  didn't.  We  segregated  our 
own  nationals  and  have  accomplished  little 
if  anything  for  ourselves  and  nothing  what- 
ever for  the  general  cause  of  humanity.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  weak  course 
has  won  for  us  the  dislike,  if  not 
the  actual  hatred,  of  most  nations. 

“The  United  States  is  without 
friends  in  Europe.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  it  does  not  deserve  to  have 
any." 

The  New  York  Evening  World 
takes  it  for  granted  that  “there  has 
been  a readiness  in  official  circles 
to  assume  that  the  actual  facts 
about  the  ‘Persia’  will  never  he 
known."  This  newspaper  refers  to 
the  “neat  codes  and  pledges" 
learned  by  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and 
thinks  it  about  time  that  Constan- 
tinople was  “called  on  to  recite." 

If  Turkey  is  the  real  offender, 
according  to  the  Washington  Star, 
the  case  is  well-nigh  hopeless.  We 
read; 

“If  it  is  true,  as  now  reported, 
that  Turkey,  and  not  Austria,  sent 


forth  the  submarine  that  sank  the 
steamer  Persia,  a different  angle  is 
given  to  the  question  of  submarine 
warfare  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States.  Turkey,  though 
an  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria,  is 
somewhat  remote  from  the  consid- 
erations that  operate  in  the  cases 
of  those  two  nations.  Turkey's 
military  methods  have  never  been 
conspicuous  for  their  humanity.  It 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  character  of  the 
‘unspeakable  Turk’  that  his  subma- 
rines should  ignore  the  require- 
ment of  giving  full  warning  to 
merchantmen  before  sinking  them. 
The  world  has  shuddered  at  Turk- 
ish atrocities  for  generations,  but 
has  never  been  able  to  do  much  in 
the  way  of  correction  and  punish- 
ment." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun 
points  out  the  fact  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  Turkey  did  not 
possess  a single  submarine,  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, she  has  been  too  busy  lately  de- 
fending herself  in  Gallipoli  to  build  subma- 
rines, even  if  she  had  the  tools  and  the  arti- 
sans. “The  pruumption  is."  continues  the 
Sun,  “that  if  any  Turkish  submarine  sank 
the  Persia,  it  was  a submarine  made  in 
Germany  and  officered  by  Germans." 
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THE  GREAT  SUBMARINE  FARCE 
“I  cannot  tell  a lie..  Uncle.  I did  it  with  my  little 
tubmarine.” 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the 
entire  submarine  controversy,  as  the  United 
States  has  conducted  it,  has  been  merely  a 
sham  and  a mockery.  We  have  gained 
nothing,  says  the  Tribune,  and  whatever 
pledges  the  central  powers  may  have  given 
us,  amount,  it  tells  us,  to  mere  “scraps  ot 
paper.”  It  is  idle  and  ridiculous,  this  news- 
paper continues,  to  claim  that  President 
Wilson's  policy  has  vindicated  any  neutral 
rights,  or  has  defended  American  rights,  or 
contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional law.  We  read  further: 

“The  fact  is  that  if  Germany  has  decided 
to  abandon  the  practice  of  submarine  piracy 
she  has  reached  this  decision  for  reasons  of 
her  own.  We  know  now  that  she  consented 
to  give  the  promises  contained  in  the  Arabic 
agreement  because  the  British  navy  had 
made  the  submarine  operations  too  perilous 
to  continue  in  the  North  Sea  and  in  British 
waters.  German  newspapers  and  leaders 
had  told  the  German  people  that  the  sub- 
marine blockade  was  bringing  Britain  to  her 
knees.  In  point  of  fact  this  was  ridiculous, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  give  the  German 
people  an  excuse  and  our  verbal  protests 
supplied  a pretext. 

“Yet  we  had  made  our  first  prr>tcst  f»n 


February  12,  when  the  blockade  was  an- 
nounced; we  had  continued  them  in  May, 
when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  and  it  was 
only  in  September  and  October,  when  the 
campaign  against  Great  Britain  had  col- 
lapsed, that  Germany  heeded  these  pro- 
tests and  for  reasons  no  longer  doubtful. 

“A  little  later  it  became  profitable  from 
a military  standpoint  to  renew  submarine 
Operations  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  we 
promptly  had  the  Ancona,  the  Persia  and 
other  cases  where  .American  citizens  were 
not  on  board  but  passenger  ships  were  sunk 
without  warning.  This  campaign  is  con- 
ducted under  the  Austrian  dag,  but  there  i.< 
every  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the 
boats  are  (jcrman  and  to  recognize  in  the 
operation  the  German  handiwork. 

“Now  we  have  a German  communication 
which  gives  all  possible  engagements  for 
(iennan  good  behavior  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. but  wc  lack  an  Austrian  pledge  that 
is  not  negatived  by  deed;  for  even  if  there 
were  doubt  as  to  the  Persia,  the  sinking 
of  the  V^ille  dc  Ciotat  was  without  warning 
and  without  concern  as  to  the  possibility  of 
there  being  on  this  French  ship  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

“Conceivably  the  .Allies  will  presently 
liml  a way  to  deal  with  the  submarine  peril 
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in  the  Mediterranean  as  they  did  in  the 
Atlantic;  it  will  take  time,  but  it  is  not  im- 
possible. Then  Austria  will  need  an  excuse 
to  her  people  and  will  promise  to  cease  the 
operation  she  can  no  longer  derive  profit 


from.  But  will  this  be  a vindication  of  hu- 
manity, of  American  rights,  of  international 
law? 

“The  Lusitania  was  more  than  a brutal 
crime.  It  was  a challenge  to  our  democ- 
racy. It  was  a declaration  in  fact  that  Ger- 
many held  herself  above  all  laws  and  rules 
when  her  purpose  was  to  be  served.  It  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  the  invasion 
of  Belgium  was. 

**lf  the  United  States  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  law  and  humanity,  by 
war  if  necessary,  without  regard  to  cost  ur 
other  consideration,  if  it  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  make  the  sacrifice  which  it  had 
made  before  in  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War,  tlien  it  could  not  thereafter  claim  that 
it  had  defended  or  vindicated  humanity,  in- 
ternational law,  American  riglits.  And  the 
United  States  was  not  ready.  It  never  has 
been  ready  since,  so  far  as  the  Administra- 
tion is  concerned.  All  that  we  did,  all  that 
we  have  ever  done,  was  to  attempt  to  en- 
force our  first  ultimatum  by  inkw’ells,  to 
write  note  after  note  and  wait. 

“We  have  so  far  kept  out  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Wilson  may  justly  claim  full  credit  for 
this.  But  wc  have  defended  nothing,  we 
have  meant  to  defend  nothing.  Wc  have 
clamored  for  anotlier  ‘scrap  of  paper,’  when 
all  the  world  w'as  fighting  because  the  faith 
and  honor  that  ‘scraps  of  paper’  once  repre- 
sented have  been  set  aside  by  a strong, 
selfish,  brutal  nation." 
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Day  of  the  “War  Bride” 
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CONSERVATIVE  investors  who  have 
heeded  the  warnings  of  the  daily 
newspapers  and  financial  journals 
were  not  caught  napping  by  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  prices  of  war  stocks.  The 
crest  of  the  boom,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
reached,  and  the  day  of  mushroom  fortunes 
is  over.  As  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street 
remarks,  “it  has  been  perfectly  clear  all 
along  that  the  big  earnings  estimated  for 
these  stocks  must  prove — even  if  they  are 
transmuted  successfully  from  paper  esti- 
mates to  actual  cash— of  a temporary  and 
ephemeral  character.” 

Corporations  whose  prosperity  was  based 
on  war  orders,  ac- 
cording to  this 
journal,  "will  not 
long  continue  to 
earn  from  25  per 
cent  to  100  or  even 
300  per  cent  on 
their  common 
stocks — the  last  fig- 
ure being  the  cur- 
rent estimates  for 
the  earnings  of 
Bethlehem  Steel 
common.” 

The  reason  given 
is  that  a continu- 
ance of  such  phe- 
n o m e n a 1 profits 
would  be  contrary 
to  the  long-tested 
laws  of  business. 

“Excessive  profits.” 
continues  the 
writer,  “soon  bring 
increased  competi- 
tion and  higher 
costs.” 

With  the  allies 
bending  every  ef- 
fort to  meet  their 
own  requirements 
for  ammunition  and 
war  supplies  by 
home  manufacture, 
there  has  come 


about  in  America,  despite  the  recognized 
temporary  character  of  the  war  business, 
a great  enlargement  of  our  capacity  for 
turning  out  the  class  of  goods  so  strongly 
in  demand. 

“In  a general  way,”  to  quote  further 
from  the  same  authority,  “it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  war  stocks  have  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  finished  discounting  the  profits 
which  were  expected  from  the  war  busi- 
ness, and  are  now  beginning  to  discount 
peace.  The  correctness  of  this  view  of 
the  situation  is  not  in  the  least  interfered 
with  by  the  fact  that  there  are  so  far  no 
definite  indications  of  peace.  It  is  the 
natural  and  custom- 
ary thing  for  the 
stock  market  to  dis- 
count coming 
events  even  before 
they  begin  to  cast 
their  shadows. 

"To  put  the  mat- 
ter in  another  and 
perhaps  clearer  way, 
the  point  of  keenest 
war  demand,  and 
therefore  the  point 
of  highest  prices  for 
war  stocks,  is 
probably  past  The 
war  may  and  prob- 
ably will  continue 
for  many  months 
to  come.  But  the 
money  resources  of 
the  allies  are  be- 
coming somewhat 
reduced,  and  they 
are  manufacturing 
more  of  their  need- 
ed war  supplies  at 
home." 

Even  if  the  war 
continues  for  a long 
time,  the  writer  be- 
lieves, Europe's  de- 
mands upon  us  are 
liable  to  be  much 
smaller.  Our 
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shrewdest — and  in  most  instances  our 
largest — investors,  he  says,  foresaw  the 
war  demand  a year  ago,  and  bought 
stocks  of  the  companies  which 
could  help  in  meeting  it.  Prices 
of  such  securities  rose  several 
hundred  per  cent,  but  at  that  level 
they  began  to  fall.  It  is  for  this 
reason  tliat  the  same  investors 

are  now  looking  forward  to 
peace.  The  “war  baby’*  evidently 
has  had  its  day. 

Writing  in  the  same  magazine 
on  “Peace  and  Price.s,”  Paul  Clay 
discusses  what  will  happen  when 
the  war  boom  ends.  According 
to  this  writer,  the  prospects  arc 
not  roseate. 

“When  the  war  ends,  business 
will  naturally  get  back  to  a peace 
footing.  This  of  course  is  so  self- 
evident  that  the  mere  statement 

seems  insipid:  but  with  expe- 

rienced business  men  who  are  or- 
dinarily hard-headed,  talking  as 
though  the  usefulness  of  muni- 
tions plants,  and  the  high  war 

prices  of  certain  commodities 
would  endure  after  the  conflict— 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  some 


axiomatic  truths.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  conflict  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  destruction 
of  capital  and  the  impoverishment 
of  nations  caused  by  these  con- 
flicts; but  now  it  is  the  fashion  to 
talk  about  the  boom  in  business 
based  upon  .European  buying 
which  is  to  occur  after  the  war. 
The  destruction  and  impoverish- 
ment have  been  forgotten,  and  it 
appears  to  be  assumed  that  the 
gold  with  which  Europe  is  to  do 
this  buying  will  fall  down  out  of 
the  battle  clouds  of  smoke  like 
manna  out  of  heaven.” 

Meanwhile  we  have  our  grow- 
ing commerce  with  South  Amer- 
ica with  which  to  console  our- 
selves. and  with  which  to  pave  the 
way  to  an  era  of  prosperity  after 
the  war.  “Despite  the  utter  in- 
adequacy of  our  merchant  marine 
to  handle  the  country's  foreign 
trade,”  says  the  Financial  Age, 
“and  despite  the  constant  requisi- 
tion by  belligerent  governments  of  their 
merchant  vessels  plying  between  Amer- 
ican ports  and  those  of  South  Amcr- 
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Can  They  Induce  Her  to  Remain  Until 

ica,  our  commerce  with  the  southern  conti- 
nent shows  healthy  expansion." 

According  to  the  statistics  made  public 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  cover- 
ing the  first  ten  months  of  1915,  our 
exports  to  South  America  were 
$116,000,000  as  against  $80,000,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1914,  and  the  aggregate  imports 
from  South  America  to  the  United 
States  rose  from  $193,000,000  to 
$259,000,000. 

"All  this,"  adds  the  writer, 

"looks  rosy,  indeed,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
those  who  maintain , that  trade 
does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
flag. 

"But  with  the  British  Admir- 
alty requisitioning  their  steamers 
right  and  left  for  the  carriage  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessities 
from  North  and  South  American 
ports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it 
remains  to  he  seen  whether  our 
trade  with  Latin  America  will 
continue  at  its  present  rate  of  ex- 
pansion, until  the  end  of  the  war, 
or  until  ocean  shipping  is  per- 
mitted to  pursue  its  normal  course, 
unhampered  by  the  demands  and 
restrictions  of  war." 


“When  the  present  war  began," 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  “Ameri- 
ca was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
whirlwind  campaign  to  capture 
trade  in  the  markets  hitherto 
largely  held  by  the  belligerents. 
With  Europe  at  war,  we  said,  the 
rest  of  the  world  must  be  served 
and  here  are  wc  to  serve  it.  The 
prevailing  notion  was  that  wc 
could  do  this  over  night. 

"We  discovered  first  that  difli- 
cultics  of  transportation  existed. 
W'c  discovered  second  that  finan- 
cial measures  were  necessary  and 
we  have  found  that  other  factors 
to  which  we  had  never  before  given 
thought  and  arc  even  now  only 
dimly  conscious  of,  stood  between 
us  and  the  accomplishment  of  our 
ambition.  Today,  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  recently  re- 
minded us.  our  notion  of  a trade 
campaign  seems  to  be  confined 
chiefly  to  a selling  propaganda.  We  forgot 
that  to  sell  wc  must  also  buy.  And  we  think 
even  less  of  the  principle  that  so  far  as 
undeveloped  countries  arc  concerned,  to  sell 
wc  must  also  lend  the  means  to  buy.” 
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“Cat-eater,  you  go  on  before 

National  Existence  of  Greece 

The  Balkan  situation  has  changed  lit- 
tle during  the  last  month.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  it  has  taken  on 
added  intensity.  Roumania’s  attitude  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  new 
Russian  offensive  in  Bukowina.  So  com- 
plete is  the  ruin  of  Serbia  that  the  kaiser  is 
reported  to  have  addressed  her  people  as 
“my  noble  and  heroic  Serbians.”  Greece 
is  still  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
and  may  either  be  forced  to  demobilize  her 
armies  or  take  her  stand  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  Great  Britain  meanwhile  is 
bringing  the  last  ounce  of  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  unfortunate  neutral  in  hopes  of 
forcing  King  Constantine  to  attack  Bulgaria 
and  bring  Roumania  to  the  side  of  the  al- 
lies. 

Most  unusual  and  altogether  democratic 


was  the  attitude  of  the  Grecian  king  in  giv- 
ing an  interview  to  the  Associated  Press  in 
which  he  appealed  to  America  against  “the 
unheard-of  high  handedness  of  the  allies 
toward  Greece.” 

“It  is  the  merest  cant,”  declared  the 
king,  "for  Great  Britain  and  France  to  talk 
about  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg  after  what  they 
themselves  have  done  and  are  doing  here. 
I have  tried  in  every  way  I know  how  to 
get  fair  play  in  the  British  and  French  press 
and  to  obtain  a fair  hearing  from  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  public. 

“The  only  forum  of  public  opinion  open 
to  me  is  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
situation  is  far  too  vital  for  me  to  care  a 
snap  about  royal  dignity  in  the  matter  of 
interviews  when  the  very  life  of  Greece  as 
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You've  got  the  biggest  boot." 

Periled  by  Powers’  Attitude 


an  independent  country  is  at  stake.  I shall 
appeal  to  America  again  and  again  if  neces- 
sary for  that  fair  hearing  which  is  denied  to 
me  by  the  countries  of  the  allies. 

"Just  look  at  the  list  of  Greek  territory 
already  occupied  by  the  allied  troops — 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Mytilenc,  Castelloriza, 
Corfu,  Saloniki,  including  the  Chalcidice 
peninsula,  and  a large  part  of  Macedonia. 
In  proportion  to  all  Greece  it  is  as  if  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  was  won 
from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  war  were 
occupied  by  foreign  troops — and  not  so 
much  as  ‘by  your  leave!’ 

“What  matters  that  they  promise  to  pay 
for  the  damage  done  when  the  war  is  over. 
They  cannot  pay  for  the  sufferings  of  my 
people  driven  out  of  their  homes.  They 
plead  military  necessity.  It  was  under  the 


constraint  of  military  necessity  that  Ger- 
many invaded  Belgium  and  occupied 
Luxemburg. 

“The  history  of  the  Balkan  politics  of 
the  allies  is  a record  of  one  crass  mistake 
after  another,  and  now  through  pique  over 
the  failure  of  their  every  Balkan  calculation 
they  try  to  unload  on  Greece  the  result  of 
their  own  stupidity.  We  warned  them  that 
the  Gallipoli  enterprise  was  bound  to  fail, 
that  negotiations  with  Bulgaria  would  be 
fruitless  and  that  the  Austro-Germans 
would  certainly  crush  Serbia. 

“They  would  not  believe,  and  now,  like 
angry,  unreasonable  children,  the  entente 
powers  turn  upon  Greece.  They  have  de- 
liberately thrown  away  every  advantage 
they  ever  had  of  Greek  sympathy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  80  per  cent  of  the 
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good  democrat,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  is  ruling  more  ab- 
solutely than  any  of  the  other 
monarchs,  belligerent  or  neutral, 
who  make  much  more  of  the  trap- 
pings and  traditions  of  royalty. 

''Americans  are  coming  to  ad- 
mire Constantine’s  personality  re- 
gardless of  their  sympathy  or  lack 
of  sympathy  with  the  course  he 
has  followed  in  international  poli- 
tics. He  is  a king  who  w'prks  and 
who  rules;  a man  who  hates 
shams;  and  one  may  believe,  a 
sincere  patriot." 

Greece,  like  Belgium,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
will  inevitably  be  sacrificed  to 
military  necessity.  This  newspa- 
per takes  the  following  fatalistic 
view; 

“The  king  of  Greece  is  indig- 
nant, helpless,  practical,  and  in 
emergency  becomes  a democrat. 
Royalty  in  a small  nation  in  Eu- 
rope in  these  days  wears  overalls, 
or,  at  least,  a sack  coat,  and  not  the  pur- 
ple. Greece,  supremely  desirous  of  only 


It  is  not  surprising  that  this  in- 
terview should  have  called  forth 
a ready  response  from  America,  to 
which  nation  it  was  addressed — or 
that  expressions  of  sympathy 
should  be  forthcoming.  Says  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 

“With  the  very  existence  of 
Greece  as  an  independent  nation 
at  stake  the  remarkable  monarch 
calls  in  a newspaper  reporter  and 
gives  an  interview.  His  attitude 
is  similar  to  that  of  an  American 
head  of  some  large  business  con 
cern  who  believes  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  who  understands 
that  the  best  way  to  get  it  to  the 
public  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  .American  press. 

"rndoubtedly  Constantine  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  to- 
day. He  is  very  much  a king,  and 
he  takes  the  work  very  seriously. 
But  he  has  no  use  for  the  dignity 
and  aloofness  which  make  most 
kings  more  or  less  ridiculous. 
Constantine,  in  other  words,  is  a 
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Greeks  were  favorable  to  the  entente.  To- 
day not  40,  no,  not  20  per  cent  would  turn 
their  hand  to  aid  the  allies." 
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*'Tbere  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  enough  room  for  both  of  us.** 


A Hungarian  view  of  John  Bull  in  Saloniki. 


one  thing — to  come  through  the  war  intact 
without  having  been  in  it — is  being  sac- 
rificed to  the  exigencies  of  the 
great  powers  grouped  in  the 
entente. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.  The  right  of  a 
fringe  of  Europe  to  keep  itself  out 
of  the  disaster  which  has  over- 
taken the  major  part  of  the  con- 
tinent is  dubious.  The  most  highly 
civilized  section  of  the  world  is  in 
agony  and  distress.  The  agony 
is  so  great,  the  need  so  tremen- 
dous, that  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  precise  rights,  for  the  happi- 
ness and  comforts  of  folk  who 
have  not  thus  far  been  drawn  into 
the  disaster,  is  not  to  be  consulted 
at  all. 

"Otherwise  it  would  be  like  a 
steam  roller  considering  that  a 
snail  was  in  its  path,  and  for  that 
reason  either  stopping  in  its  prog- 
ress or  trying  to  go  over  a ditch. 

Europe  is  in  a cataclysm  trying  to 
readjust  itself.  Small  and  favored 
parts  of  Europe,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  Scandinavia,  Holland, 


Switzerland,  etc.,  have  escaped 
disaster,  but  that  is  merely  their 
good  fortune. 

"The  right  of  any  people  to  be 
immune  in  this  struggle  is  not  dis- 
tinct. Too  much  of  the  whole  for- 
tune of  the  human  race  is  being 
tested.  Principles  of  fairness  and 
humanity  have  ceased  for  the  time 
to  exist  and  control.  Need  com- 
mands. It  must.be  obeyed." 

For  the  moment,  as  the  New 
York  Sun  reminds  us,  Teutonic 
invasion,  which  might  help  to  pre- 
cipitate a revolution  in  Greece,  is 
held  in  check.  Much  depends,  we 
are  told,  on  what  immediate  action 
the  Greek  king,  his  army,  and  his 
people  take. 

“Greece,”  observes  the  Sun, 
"faces  a threefold  risk.  The  coun- 
try may  be  upset  and  the  mon- 
arch cast  out  by  a Venizelist  revo- 
lution at  Athens  and  in  the  army. 
The  King  may  summon  in  the 
Teutons  to  maintain  him  against 
his  disaffected  subjects.  In  the 
absence  of  either  of  these  extremes  there 
is  danger  of  a lapse  into  anarchy  through 
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the  lack  of  power  in  the  present  discred- 
ited Greek  Government.  As  the  Allies  are 
already  on  Greek  soil,  have  been  there  in 
fact  since  October  5»  they  are  bound  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  Hellenic  situation 
far  beyond  w'hat  they  would  feel,  were  they 
merely  watching  Teuton  progress  in  the 
Balkans  from  afar. 

“The  present  moment  is  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate the  whole  Greek  issue.  The  down- 
fall of  Montenegro  has  breached  the  north- 
ern defences  of  the  remaining  Serb  posi- 
tions. The  collapse  of  Italian  aid  in  the 
Balkans  reduced  the  prospects  of  maintain- 
ing the  Serb  in  Albania  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  The  presence  of  the  Teuton 
and  Bulgar  troops  along  the  greater  part 
of  the  Greek  frontier,  combined  with  the 
prospect  of  their  conquest  of  .\lbania  at  an 
early  date,  points  to  the  Teuton  invasion  of 
Greece  as  an  immediate  possibility.  The 
fact  that  Greece  permits  the  Allies  to  re- 
main on  Greek  soil  furnishes  sufficient  rea- 
son for  such  a step  by  the  Teutons.  The 


underlings  of  Constantine  seems  to  insure 
that  it  will  not  offer  any  serious  resistance 
to  Teuton  invaders.  The  Greek  King, 
feeling  the  insecurity  of  his  throne,  dis- 
credited as  he  is  by  a policy  friendly  rather 
to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Kaiser,  than  to 
his  own  country's  honor  and  interest,  is 
likely  to  court  the  coming  of  a Teuton  gar- 
rison to  keep  him  in  power.*' 

Deepite  King  Constantine’s  appeal  to  the 
Americans,  however,  sentiment  is  not  want- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  favor  of 
the  Greek  people  as  against  their  ruler. 
The  New  York  Evening  World,  for  in- 
stance is  of  the  opinion  that  Greece  owes  a 
debt  to  the  allies  which  Constantine  would 
avoid  paying.  And  according  to  the  Indi- 
anapolis News,  the  Greek  people  themselves 
have  objected  to  no  move  on  the  part  of 
France  and  England,  whatever  objections 
their  king  might  have  entertained.  To 
draw'  an  analogy  between  Greece  and  Bel- 
gium, therefore,  might  he  misleading.  Says 
the  World: 


fact  that  the  Greek  army  is  divided  in  “The  German  press  naturally  sees  the 
opinions  and  commanded  by  the  pro-Teuton  possibilities  in  the  spectacle  of  allied  armies 

sweeping  over  the  neutral  soil  of  Greece, 
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to  pay  their  obligations  even  if  they 
have  to  set  aside  their  King,  the 
parallel  with  Belginin  Is  going 
to  prove  difficult  to  estab- 
lish.” 

"There  is  little  similar' 
ity  between  the  case  of 
Greece  and  that  of 
Belgium,”  says  the 
Indianapolis  News. 

“It  is  not  by  any 
means  certain  that 
the  people  of 
Greece  — as  dis- 
tinct from  the 
king  — seriously 
object  to  any- 
thing that  has 
been  done.  It  is 
certain  that  they 
did  not  object  to 
the  landing  of  the  al- 
lied armies  at  Salonica. 

On  the  contrary,  former 
Minister  Venizelos,  the 
most  popular  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a friend  of  the 
allies,  is  said  to  have  given  his 
consent,  if  not  to  have  invited  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  port.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
a serious  division  in  the  Greek  counsels— 
and  there  was  none  in  Belgium,  where  king 
and  people  stood  together. 

“It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
Turks,  which  is  what  they  might  have  been 
forced  to  do,  if  the  central  powers  had  had 
their  way — unless,  indeed,  the  Greeks  had 
risen  against  the  government  and  over- 
thrown it.  Whatever  may  be  true  now — 
and  we  doubt  whether  there  has  been  any 
great  change — the  people  of  Greece  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  allies,  while  the 
royal  family — the  queen  being  a sister  of 
the  kaiser — was  either  indifferent,  or  pro- 
German.  In  his  protest  the  king  himself 
admits  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  people  was 
favorable  to  the  allies." 

London  admits  frankly  that  thus  far  King 
Constantine  appears  to  hold  the  trumps. 
His  attitude,  according  to  the  Daily  Ex- 
press, "is  becoming  more  menacing  every 
day.”  He  is  “evidently  master  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  puppet  of  his  brother-in-law. 
Venizelos,  without  definite  backing,  is  pow- 
erless to  affect  his  country's  policy.” 


Hfotto. 
in  Star 


Persuasion  by  force  is  urged  by  the  Ex- 
press, which  continues; 

"By  trusting  to  the  influence  of  what  we 
believed  was  an  overwhelming  popular  sen- 
timent, the  Allies  allowed  themselves  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 
Are  the  Governments  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  blind  enough  to  be  lured  into  fur- 
ther disaster  by  Constantine  of  Athens  and 
Potsdam?  The  fact  that  the  Allied  forces 
are  using  Salonika  as  a base  and  that  they 
are  advancing  through  Greece  to  attack 
Bulgaria  makes  a possible  Greek  defection 
a greater  peril,  the  consequences  of  which 
must  be  serious. 

“We  have  already  tarried  too  long.  The 
moment  that  Greece  repudiated  her  treaty 
with  Servia  we  should  have  threatened  her 
with  war.  Instead  we  attempted  to  per- 
suade and  to  bargain.  The  persuasion 
failed.  The  bargains  were  declined.  That 
ought  to  have  opened  our  eyes.  We  have 
none  the  less  gone  on  landing  troops  at 
Salonika,  trusting  to  'benevolent  neutrality.’ 
King  Constantine  is  eager  to  prove  that 
his  neutrality  is  impartial.  He  has  not  yet 


Young 
Lachinvar  Come 
Out  o’  the  West 
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From  L’lsqytllt  defa  TorrstMM,  Bs/<efona 

A DRAMA  OP  THE  BALKANS 
King  Ferdinand  as  Salome. 


hindered  the  movements  of  the  French  and 
British  forces,  but  he  has  arranged  that 
German  officers  shall  watch  the  disembark- 
ations at  Salonika,  and  shall  be  person- 
ally conducted  over  the  Allies’  camps  by 
officers  of  the  Greek  army.  Is  this  war,  or 
is  it  Gilbertian  comic  opera?  Force  is  the 
one  method  of  killing  German  intrigue  in 
Athens." 

More  optimistic  is  the  view  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Graphic,  which  believes  that 
while  the  position  of  the  allied  forces  in 
Saloniki  is  gaining  daily  in  strength,  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  government  is  gain- 
ing in  friendliness.  The  Graphic  speaks  of 
Saloniki  “now  in  effect  being  held  in  trust 
for  Greece  by  the  allied  powers,  who  are 
making  admirable  use  of  that  position  for 
their  immediate  military  ends,”  and  adds: 

“With  our  command  of  the  sea  it  is 
easier  for  us  to  hold  Saloniki  than  for  any 
enemy  advancing  by  land  to  take  it;  but 
as  long  as  we  hold  it  our  enemies  are  com- 
pelled to  direct  their  forces  towards  the 
task  of  driving  us  out,  and  to  that  extent 
their  other  plans  are  disorganised.” 
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GABRIEL  CALANTARA  ("Rata  Langa"),  in  L'Asino,  Rome 
Against  the  Weak 
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W.  a'.  WELLNER.  in  Luslige  Blattttr.  Berlin 

THE  BALKAN  ABSALOM 


Entente  Diplomat:  "Who  would  have  thought  that  a branch  of  that  German  oak 

would  unhorse  me?” 
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W.  TRIER,  In  Lusligt  Blietitr,  £>  Btrlin 

VenUelos;  "Surely  it  ii  not  glory  with  which  I have  covered  myself." 
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from  Hetlos,  Affleu 

In  Ferdinand  Germany  has  Acquired  Another  42  Centimeter  Gun 


From  la  Compooi  dt  Orocia,  Barcelooa 


“Shake!” 

"Yes;  like  true  Germans." 
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From  Mow  Sttirikon,  Fetrogntl 

COLLEAGUES 

ludas:  "Oh I What  a stake!  Even  I can  leam  something  from  you.” 

Ferdinand:  "Don’t  you  envy  me,  Judas?  I am  selling  out  an  entire  nation." 


If  It  Hadn’t  Been  for  the  OHicert.  the  Soldiers 
might  Not  have  Hurt  Ua 


This  Dog  Is  No  Boche;  He  won  t Hurt  Us 
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Bij  Erik  Sjoe- 


IT  is  not  only  the  illustrators  of  the  great 
French  magazines  and  daily  papers  who 
have  visualized  for  us  the  tragic  scenes 
of  the  world  war.  Some  of  our  most  fa- 
mous artists  have  produced  etchings  and 
lithographs  destined  to  preserve  forever — 
on  the  walls  of  the  humblest  abode  as  well 
as  in  the  salon  of  the  connoisseur — the 
memory  of  the  invasion  of  the  modern 
Huns.  Boulevard  Haussmann,  from  Rue  St. 
Augustine  to  Rue  Taitbout,  is  a great  open- 
air  exhibition,  where  prints  done  by  the 
most  popular  masters  tell  the  crowds  that 
stop  to  gaze  into  the  windows  of  the  in- 
famy and  cruelty  of  the  Boches. 

Here  Fouqueray^s  lithographs  arc  to  be 
seen,  recalling  the  heroic  battles  of  the 
Yscr  and  the  deplorable  exodus  from  Stein- 
len.  The  most  valuable  of  the  prints  are 


Yes.  but  My  Pa  1$  Stronger  Than  Ten  Boches 
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inclosed  in  folders  ainl  kept  inside  the 
shops,  for  the  collector  does  not  relish  the 
thought  that  his  most  cherisluMl  pieces  have 
been  seen  by  hoi  polloi,  ami  an  etching  dis- 
played in  a window  soon  depreciates. 

The  house  of  Dorhon.  near  Rue  Taithout 
has  made  a specialty  of  Hermann  Paul’s 
woodcuts — all  forceful,  ami  even  brutal  in 
execution — done  with  a penknife,  and  so 
glaringly  colored  that  the  wimlow  <!ispla> 
has  been  prohibited. 

Among  them  arc  the  “rour  Seas(»ns  of 
ICultur.”  Spring,  represented  by  a half- 
nude  woman,  flees  fron»  her  burning  home 
followed  by  a rabble  of  soldiers.  Summer 
is  the  season  of  fruit;  and  so,  sitting  under 
a tree,  a bottle  in  either  hand,  a Bochc. 
comfortable  and  happy,  enjoys  the  fruits  of 
his  labors — human  corpses;  women  and  old 


He  Struck  it  Otf  with  His  Sabre 


Poor  Little  Dolly.  Does  the  Guns  Scare  You?  Don't  the  Boche  Kids  Embrace  Their  Fathers? 
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men  hanging  from  trees  by  neck  or  feet. 
Autumn  and  winter  are  symbolized  by  pil- 
lage and  fire. 

Opposite  Dorbon's,  in  the  shop  of  Jean 
Fontaine,  one  usually  secs  a collection  of 
Abel  Faivre’s  drawings  which  appear  in 
L’Echo  de  Paris  and  follow  events  from 
day  to  day,  now  with  a satire  so  much  the 
more  stinging  because  of  its  restraint,  now 
with  a sentiment  that  is  always  touching 
in  its  simple  appeal.  But  we  shall  find  more 
of  M.  Faivre’s  works  at  his  own  little  hotel, 
“Villa  Said,"  in  Avenue  du  Bois. 

Finally,  at  the  library  of  prints  in  Rue  de 
la  Chaussce  d'Antin,  near  Boulevard  Hauss- 
niann,  we  come  across  the  most  venomous 
war  caricatures — drawings  traced  in  lines 
of  blood  and  vitriol,  and  carrying  vicious, 
hitter  legends.  Forain,  the  great  Forain, 
is  there,  and  the  gentle  Willette,  who  has 
abandoned  his  Watteau-like  grace  for 
visions  of  Neronian  cruelty;  and  there,  also, 
we  find  Leandre  and  Ibels,  of  Le  Figaro. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  might  rather  en- 
joy a visit  to  the  artists'  homes,  where  he 
can  look  over  their  work  more  intimately. 

Abel  FAIVRE  is  simply  and  exclu- 
sively a crayon  artist,  but  one  of  the 
^most  wonderful  of  his  day;  incisive,  at 
the  same  time  intense  and  self-controlled, 
always  refined  and  discreet,  even  when  he 


treads  the  grapes  of  wrath.  In  his  pictures 
for  L’Echo  de  Paris,  the  widely  circulated 
organ  of  the  nationalists,  he  comments  on 
the  salient  events  of  the  day,  always  in  the 
most  felicitous  manner. 

Among  the  most  touching  of  his  draw- 
ings, powerful  in  its  depth  of  feeling,  is  the 
one  which  he  has  dedicated  to  "The  Day 
of  the  Dead."  Here  he  shows  us  the  popu- 
lar— a Frenchman  would  say  adored — Gen- 
eral Jofifre  in  silhouette,  standing  solemnly 
and  with  bowed  head  beside  a humble 
mound  on  which  the  wooden  cross  crowned 
by  a kepi  marks  the  place  where  a son  of 
France  has  fallen. 

But,  lo!  from  under  the  kepi  the  youthful 
shadow  of  the  dead  soldier  half  rises  from 
his  earthen  winding  sheet,  and  in  response 
to  the  great  chief’s  salute,  greets  him  again 
with  a gesture  of  obeisance  and  sacrifice. 

This  same  nobility  of  thought,  always 
soberly  expressed,  is  noticeable  in  all  M. 
Faivre's  works.  The  lithographs  that  we 
thumbed  over  with  emotion  on  our  visit  to 
the  artist’s  studio  all  had  the  same  power 
of  expressing  by  a single  stroke  the  pride, 
the  anguish,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  French 
people. 

Here  is  a pale,  starved  woman  sitting  on 
a fallen  stone  beside  her  ruined  home,  nurs- 
ing a babe  at  her  emaciated  breast,  and 
holding  an  older  child  between  her  knees. 
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From  U RIrt,  S>  Paris 


THE  INVASION  OF  THE  HUNS 


Three  Little  Girls  Who  will  Never  Again  Go  Out  into  the  Fields  to  Pick  Flowers 
Drawn  at  the  front  by  Georse  Dclaw. 
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A Prussian  officer  is  passing  by  in  his  flat 
cap  and  great  coat,  a monocle  in  his  eye, 
jaunty,  trim,  and  polished.  The  legend 
reads:  “It  is  quite  good  of  us,  don*t  you 
know,  not  to  requisition  your  milk.”  The 
child,  a boy  of  ten,  glares  at  the  invader, 
and  in  this  look  one  can  read  the  wild  in- 
dignation, the  promise  of  vengeance  to 
come,  and  the  cry  of  coming  generations. 

And  yet  M.  Faivre’s  personality,  with  its 
nonchalant  elegance,  its  southern  softness 
and  charm  of  manner,  while  it  suggests  the 
delicate  feeling  of  his  art,  scarcely  seems 
in  keeping  with  these  tragic  impressions. 

About  him  in  the  quiet  studio  of  Villa 
Said,  the  furniture  and  decorations  breathe 
a refinement  of  taste  that  he  has  been 
able  to  indulge  himself  in  to  an  extent  such 
as  I seldom  have  been  privileged  to  see.  A 
long,  spacious  room  with  high  windows, 
half  studio,  half  living  room,  furnished  in 
the  purest  Louis  XVI  style,  with  spindle- 
legged  chairs  and  cushioned  footstools, 
painted  screens  and  old  silk  draperies,  their 
colors  softened  by  age,  light  wall  hangings 
in  dreamy  gray— it  is  here  he  docs  his  work 
for  France.  And  his  surroundings  seemed 


to  me  typical  of  the  happy,  well-ordered 
civilization  that  the  barbarians  in  their  envy 
would  destroy. 

NFAK  by,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
Bois,  we  find  the  rather  pretentious 
hotel  of  M.  Forain.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a maid  whose  appearance,  1 may 
say,  almost  took  away  my  breath.  This 
dainty  little  person  with  her  retrousse  nose 
and  saucy  dimples  really  seemed  to  have 
stepped  from  one  of  Forain’s  silhouettes. 

But  let  us  enter.  A hallway  leads  us  to 
a room  furnished  in  reflned  modern  style. 
M.  Forain  was  not  at  home.  He  is  at  tlie 
front,  and  has  received  a war  cross  for  his 
exploits,  which  in  the  orders  of  the  day  are 
represented  by  blank  .spaces  due  to  the  re- 
lentless scissors  of  the  censor.  1 can  only 
state  that  he  does  his  work  in  an  army 
aeroplane  with  a pencil. 

“Taisez-vous! 

Mefiez-vous ! 

Les  Oreilles  Ennemies 
Vous  Ecoutent!** 

That’s  the  warning  that  the  Parisians  sec 
posted  at  every  step  they  take,  in  the  street 


PORAIM.  hUFlguo,  Ratis 

TALKING  ABOUT  OUR  VICTORY  LOAN 
“Jutt  think  of  all  those  billions  that  we  might  have  taken  from  them.** 
“Well,  that’s  what  we  came  here  for,  wasn’t  it?” 
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ABEL  FAIIfRE,  In  It  Kin,  © Paris 
“Mamma;  buy  me  that  Boche  so  I can  break  it.” 
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and  in  the  shops,  and  it  is  a warning  which 
they  must  obey. 

I suppose  you  think  I know  what  he  is 
doing  in  his  aeroplane,  but  I cannot  tell  you 
until  after  the  war.  Nevertheless,  Forain 
finds  time  to  keep  his  journal  supplied  with 
his  amusing  sketches  with  equally  amusing 
captions.  Here,  for  instance,  are  two  old 
ladies,  with  the  rather  stolid  air  that  char^ 
acterizes  so  many  of  Forain’s  types.  They 
carry  a little  package  tied  in  a handker- 
chief, and  approach  the  sentry  on  the  bor- 
ders of  a ruined  village. 

“What!  Are  you  back?”  exclaims  the  sen- 
try. “It  is  still  raining  bombs.” 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,"  is  the  reply,  “there’s 
no  place  like  home,  anyway." 

That  is  altogether  the  attitude  of  the 
French  peasant  woman  who  prefers  to  re- 
main in  her  cave  and  be  bombarded  rather 
than  be  driven  away.  Or,  as  one  of  them 
actually  said,  “It  doesn't  matter,  so  long  as 
they  are  French  shells." 

POULBOT  is  a big,  awkward  boy.  Born 
in  Montmartre,  he  has,  ] believe,  never 
left  this  Bohemian  quarter  of  Paris. 
His  mother  kept  a municipal  kindergarten. 
Ever  since  he  began  to  "take  notice,"  Poul- 
bot  saw  his  future  models  playing  and 
shouting  about  him. 

"Les  Mioches  de  la  Maternclle"  is  the 
Parisian  slang  phrase  for  the  inmates  of 
the  asylum  where  the  little  proletarians  of 
both  sexes  spend  the  interval  between  the 
cradle  and  the  school,  and  it  was  here  that 
Poulbot  was  infected  with  the  love  of  these 
vivacious  “parigots.”  Lean  they  arc,  quick- 
witted, full  of  fun,  yet  open-hearted  and 
sympathetic — in  brief,  embryo  poilus.  After 
them  Poulbot  has  fashioned  his  famous 
dolls. 

The  girls  arc  made  of  the  same  stuff  as 
the  boys.  Smart,  and  very  wise,  often  with 
a mother’s  cares  at  five,  it  is  they  who  mind 
little  brother,  and  run  errands.  Poulbot 
really  has  never  wished  to  draw  anything 
but  these  towsel-headed,  dirty-faced  chil- 
dren. They  have  rewarded  him  by  bringing 
him  fame,  and  he  has  adopted  a wonderful 
sample  of  them. 

The  Poulbot  home,  where  the  artist  lives 
with  his  mother,  has  a tyrant,  an  idol,  a 
pet  in  “Zozo.**  It  happened  that  three  or 
four  years  ago  the  artist  and  his  mother 
found  themselves  at  the  deathbed  of  a poor 


woman  of  the  neighborhood.  The  woman 
died  and  left  a baby  girl  crying  plaintively 
in  a tiny  wicker  cradle. 

“Let  us  take  her  with  us,"  suggested  Poul- 
bot, and  it  was  done.  And  because  the 
little  orphan  used  to  open  her  mouth  like 
a baby  bird  when  it  was  time  to  be  fed,  they 
named  her  "Zozo,"  a diminutive  form  of 
“oiscau,"  the  French  having  a habit  of  re- 
peating the  final  syllable  of  a word  to  make 
a pet  name. 

Zozo  thrived  marvelously  in  her  new 
home.  Prosperity,  however,  rather  spoiled 
her.  Able  to  eat  at  any  time  as  much  as 
she  wanted,  she  rounded  out,  and  became 
quite  a bouncer.  Also  she  became  the  law. 
She  broke  the  heads  of  Poulbot’s  dolls;  she 
dragged  them  around  pitilessly  on  the  floor, 
and  unreprimanded,  tore  up  the  artist's 
sketches,  while  he  only  laughed  at  her  and 
admired  her. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  you  will  find  a 
picture  of  Zozo  tucked  away  in  the  corner 
of  almost  any  of  his  drawings. 

And  true  to  his  first  love,  he  interprets 
now  the  emotions  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
children  of  the  people  in  a series  of  popular 
lithographs  which  have  been  reproduced  as 
post  cards. 

“And  don’t  the  little  Boches  embrace  their 
fathers?"  This  is  the  question  asked  by  a 
couple  of  small  Belgian  refugees  sheltered 
in  a corner  betw'ccn  the  ruins  of  burnt  walls, 
and  stretching  out  their  baby  arms  from 
which  the  hands  have  been  cut  off. 

The  terrible  stories  of  children  maimed 
as  punishment  for  having  “made  faces"  at 
a German  soldier,  for  giving  some  piece  of 
false  information,  or  merely  to  satisfy  the 
cruelty  of  the  Huns,  have  haunted  all 
French  mothers,  and  have  appealed  to  the 
heart  of  Poulbot. 

In  another  sketch  two  little  girls,  looking 
at  their  stumped  wrists,  are  made  to  say: 
“If  the  officer  hadn’t  been  there,  perhaps 
the  soldiers  wouldn’t  have  hurt  us,”  thus 
expressing  the  popular  belief,  current  dur- 
ing the  early  weeks  of  the  war,  that  this 
was  not  a people’s  war,  and  that  the  German 
soldiers  were  heartless  only  under  the  lash 
of  their  superiors.  This  belief,  inspired  by 
the  socialists,  has,  however,  been  abandoned 
by  the  French,  who  have  seen  the  masses 
of  Germans  at  work,  drunk  with  wine,  mur- 
der, and  pillage. 
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POULBOT,  In  It  RIn,  © Paris 


'You — you  look  on  at  the  battle  without  taking  part.  You’re  the  pope. 
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Touches  of  humor  and  tenderness  are  to 
be  found  often  in  these  war-time  young- 
sters of  Poulbot's.  "This  dog  is  no  Boche," 
judiciously  observes  one  little  fugitive,  shar- 
ing a dog's  meal,  the  proprietor  of  which 
merely  looks  on  benevolently. 

“Poor  little  dolly,  does  the  guns  scare 
you,"  asks  another  child,  who  has  sought 
refuge  all  alone  in  a cellar,  and  is  trying 
to  console  her  paper  doll.  "If  I were  only 
grown  up!”  exclaims  a little  fellow  with  a 
bundle  on  his  back,  as  he  watches  the  sol- 
diers passing  by.  And,  again,  from  one  of 
a (riu  of  tiny  ragged  tramps,  fleeing,  as  so 
many  other  parentless  children  did  when  the 
invasion  pressed  forward  on  all  the  roads 
of  France;  “But  he  is  strong,  my  papa; 
much  stronger  than  ten  Bodies.”  Ah,  con- 
fidence unshakeable!  Magnificent  hope  of 
the  French  people! 

WII.LETTE,  painter  and  caricaturist, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Humor- 
ists, was,  like  Carpeaux  and  Wat- 
teau, born  in  Valenciennes,  and  by  tempera- 
ment is  the  successor  of  those  masters. 
Like  them,  he  possesses  a faculty  of  grace- 
fully depicting  the  more  voluptuous  as- 
pects of  modern  life,  and  his  little  brook, 
like  their  grand  rivers,  has  its  source  in 
Wallonian  soil.  Thence  he  derives  his 
license  and  ingenuous  freedom  of  manner, 
which  seem  to  place  him  almost  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

His  favorite  characters  arc  those  of  the 


Italian  comedy:  Columbine,  Pierrot,  and 

Harlequin;  and  with  a jest  in  which  bitter- 
ness and  humility  are  mingled,  be  often 
signs  himself  with  the  name  of  the  naive 
Pierrot,  the  powdered,  moon-struck  clown, 
always  deceived  by  Columbine,  always 
eclipsed  by  Harlequin.  That  his  generous, 
impetuous  heart  has  sometimes  been  abused 
will  not  surprise  those  who  know  human 
nature. 

To  the  soul  of  this  good,  tender-hearted 
Pierrot,  what  more  terrifying  cataclysm 
than  the  satanic  deeds  of  the  invading  Ger- 
mans! The  crucified  child  at  Cernay;  this, 
and  other  crimes  in  Belgium  and  France, 
his  pen  has  pictured  with  an  expression  of 
such  candid  astonishment  as  to  be  touching. 

It  seems  that  in  Willette-Pierrot  has 
again  been  manifested  the  old  troth  that 
the  simplest  hearts  see  deepest. 

One  war  lithograph,  which  he  considers 
his  masterpiece,  shows  the  kaiser,  prostrate 
at  the  pierced  feet  of  the  Savior,  supported 
by  two  avenging  angels  ready  to  throw 
themselves  upon  the  criminal  accused  by 
his  innocent  victims.  “Woe  is  me!”  sighs 
the  affrighted  murderer;  "this  is  not  my 
good  old  God!” 

Tlie  antithesis  of  the  good  old  German 
god,  of  "Gott-mit-uns”  fame,  the  brother  of 
Wotan,  and  Him  who  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  Germany  and  Humanity 
in  this  frightful  war. 
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FAR-AWAY  ECHOES  OF  THE  FORD  PEACE  TRIP 


The  Rats  Desert  the  Sinking  Peace  Ship 


A tribute  from  the  Christiania.  Norway,  Vikingen,  which  picturea  the  Detroit  manufacturer  as  a rodent. 
The  bathing  suit  seen  hanging  on  a line  belongs  to  Mmc.  Rosika  Schwimmer. 
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Noah  the  Second 
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Seems  and  (b'stumes  frem  the  News- 


p.  ond  Mn«.  James 
Montgomery  Flog)} 
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H^nbfirt  Roth  and 
tthel  Plummer 

PK*<«  by  TK»n«pt«n 


Januarr  81  was  a (ala  nifht  for  th«  oewapaper  artista  and  illuatratori  of  New  York.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  fancy  dress  ball  at  which  even  the  highbrows  of  the  ^ofetsion  lav  aside  their  dignity,  Join  the 
revel,  and  behave  like  kids.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  was  there  in  ugUsh  coaching  costume. 
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The  Junes  Montgomery  Flegn  cune  es  Pierrots.  Helene  Smith-Deyton  looked  chermin^  in  the  role 
of  e sneke  chermer.  R.  M.  Brineerhoff  was  a circus  queen.  Ray  Rohn  made  his  first  public  appcuancc 
b his  notorious  whiskers,  and  H.  T.  Webster  represent^  the  center  pole  of  a circus. 
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WITH  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  remain- 
der of  the  allied 
troops  from  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  comes  an  end  to 
a campaign  that  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  blunder  of  the 
war.  The  announcement 
of  this  complete  evacua- 
tion moves  the  London 
Evening  News  to  remark  that  "one  cannot 
help  recalling  a dispatch  of  the  days  of  the 
South  African  war  when  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
informed  us  that  he  had  rccrossed  the  Tu- 
gela  ‘without  the  loss  of  a single  man  or 
a pound  of  stores.’  ” 

“It  was  a great  feat,”  adds  the  News, 
"but  the  progress  made  was  of  a negative 
order. 

"Just  in  the  same  way,  though  we  are 
indeed  thankful  for  the  fact  that  our  anxi- 
eties at  Gallipoli  are  at  an  end,  and  though 
we  can  hardly  admire  too  much  the  clever- 
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ness  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  managed  to  effect  such  a huge  opera- 
tion with  the  loss  of  only  five  men  wounded 
in  the  whole  peninsula,  the  story  of  the 
Gallipoli  'gamble,'  lightened  as  it  is  by  a 
record  of  unsurpassed  heroism,  will  always 
remain  a tragedy. 

“Doubtless  there  were  certain  advantages 
gained  to  our  Allies  by  the  holding  up  of 
a great  Turkish  force  on  the  peninsula. 
Doubtless,  also,  we  have  learned  some  use- 
ful lessons  in  strategy,  but  the  nation  will 
hardly  rest  content  with  that.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  Ian  Hamilton, 
we  lost  a real  chance  of 
success  by  the  ‘inertia’  of 
— ■ ■ 1 certain  commanders  at 

Suvia  Bay,  and  it  would 
be  well  to  know  that  none 
of  the  leaders  who  were 
responsible  for  the  failure 
advance  are  to  be 
again  in  a position 
responsibility. 

"The  question  of  who 
wa.s  to  blame  is  a tech- 
nical matter  which  can 
only  be  decided  by  sol- 
diers, But  it  ought  to  be 
decided  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstand- 
ing.” 

"A  tragedy  of  tardi- 
ness," is  the  way  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  of  London 
expresses  it.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  British 
forces,  says  this  newspa- 
per, will  occasion  no  sur- 
prise. except  for  the  im- 
munity with  which  it  was 
effected.  The  Gazette 
continues: 

"For  many  weeks  it  has 
been  felt  that  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Dardanelles 
Expedition  on  its  offen- 
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sivc  side  were  extinct,  but 
there  were  grave  doubts 
as  to  whether  a re-em- 
barkation could  be  effect- 
ed without  disaster.  The 
Operation  has  been  a com- 
plete and  astonishing 
success,  and  our  thanks 
are  due  to  the  comman- 
ders of  Army  and  Navy 
alike  for  averting  a grave 
addition  to  the  death-roll 
of  the  peninsula.  What- 
ever depression  the  retire- 
ment might  have  caused 
has  been  discounted  by 
the  obvious  trend  of 
events.  The  Dardanelles 
will  always  evoke  mem- 
ories of  unparalleled  valour  condemned  to 
fruitlessncss. 

*Tt  is  true  that  the  exertions  of  our 
troops — among  which  the  performances  of 
the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  will 
be  ever  illustrious — have  detained  and 
thinned  Turkish  armies  that  might  have 
been  attacking  vital  hinges  of  our  own 
Empire.  But  the  hope  of  forcing  a door 
to  Constantinople  has  been  defeated,  and 
the  management  of  the  enterprise  has  ex- 
hibited some  of  the  most  deadly  blunders 
that  can  be  committed  in  warfare.  From 
the  first  landing  down  to  the  failure  of  the 
supports  at  Suvla  Bay,  it  has  been  a case  of 
'Too  I.ate,’  with  a considerable  dash  of 
'Too  Little’  to  worsen  it.  Troops  whom 
nothing  could  daunt  have  been  sacrificed 
by  errors  of  policy  on  which  it  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  dwell.  The  only  thing  which  it  is 
profitable  to  say  is  that  the  reverse,  so  far 
from  shaking  our  purpose  in  the  war,  ren- 
ders it  ever  more  impossible  to  falter. 
Germans  may  doubt  the  fact,  but  every 
Englishman  knows  that  it  is  true.” 

“Inglorious,  but  not  disastrous,"  is  the 
comment  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  which  de- 
clares that  little  was  expected  from  the 


expedition  in  the  first  place.  The  Globe 
proceeds: 

“The  failure  of  the  endeavor  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles  has  not 
been  due  to  the  lack  of  courage  or  of  re- 
sourcefulness on  the  part  of  the  British  and 
French  troops  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 
No  men  could  have  fought  and  died  w'itli 
greater  heroism  than  the  allied  troops. 
The  Turk  also  is  a brave  man.  He  had 
nature  as  his  ally,  and  German  masters  of 
defensive  fortification  to  show  him  how  to 
improve  one  of  the  strongest  natural  de- 
fensive positions  in  the  world.  Had  the 
ships  of  war,  which  unaided  made  the  earli- 
est surprise  attempt  to  open  the  Straits,  been 
accompanied  by  a large  landing  force  the 
peninsula  could  have  been  carried  with  a 
rush,  but  after  the  Turks  began  to  dig 
themselves  in  the  odds  against  the  success 
of  the  Allies  increased  trcmcndou.sIy.  The 
task  is  now  abandoned  as  a hopeless  one, 
which  involved  continuous  loss  of  life 
without  compensating  advantage. 

“Almost  thirty  thousand  British  dead  lie 
upon  the  hillsides  and  in  the  ravines  of  the 
Gallipoli.  The  prize  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives  has  not  been  won,  but  in  the 
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tinal  reckoning  their  sacrilice  will  not 
be  found  vain  or  fruitless.  Never 
again  after  the  coming  of 
peace  will  the  Turk  hold  the 
key  of  the  eastern  Med- 
iterranean in  his  grasp. 

The  Allies  dare  not 
sheathe  the  sword 
till  he  is  expelled 
from  the  region  he 
has  devastated  for 
live  centuries.  On 
the  p la  ins  of 
Thrace  will  end 
the  warfare  be- 
gun on  the  Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula." 

American  ed- 
itors for  the  most 
part  see  in  the  Dar- 
danelles fiasco  a 
great  blow  to  British 
prestige.  While  the 
heroism  of  the  British 
soldier  comes  in  for  due 
recognition,  the  campaign 
as  a whole  is  branded  as  an 
example  of  British  dallying  and 
muddling.  Thus  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Evening  World: 

"Whether  the  Anglo-h'rench  withdrawal 
from  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  was  preceded 
by  a great  Turkish  victory,  as  reported 
from  Teutonic  sources,  or  whether  the 
evacuation  was  accomplished  with  no  casu- 
ally save  the  wounding  of  one  British  sol- 
dier, as  the  English  accounts  have  it,  no 
one  can  wonder  that  the  fact  of  the  with- 
drawal is  celebrated  with  flags  and  holiday- 
making  in  Constantinople  and  Berlin. 

“The  Dardanelles  expedition  was  a bright 
British  hope.  Into  it  went  men,  money, 
confidence.  Out  of  it  have  come  failure, 
disappointment,  defeat — with  the  loss  of 
200,000  troops,  not  to  mention  ships  and 
munitions,  that  might  have  been  the  saving 
of  bad  situations  elsewhere. 

"Not  one  solitary  point  has  this  ill-fated 
venture  scored  for  the  allies.  It  won  them 
nothing  worth  holding,  it  helped  them  not 
a whit  with  hesitating  Balkan  Governments, 
it  has  brought  them  up  against  blank  fail- 
ure. Moreover  it  has  filled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Turkish  troops  with  an  elation 
that  augurs  ill  for  defenseless  peoples  who 
periodically  feel  their  hatred. 
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Ouch! 

"The  Dardanelles  fiasco  may  well  rouse 
the  British  to  try  for  a new  and  surer  grip 
in  the  East.  The  thought  of  Constanti- 
nople in  control  of  Suez  ought  to  make 
every  British  jaw  shut  hard  upon  resolve." 

Of  a similar  opinion  is  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  which  says; 

"No  tales  of  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers 
will  wipe  out.  in  the  judgment  of  military 
critics,  the  complete  failure  of  what  was  ex- 
pected would  prove  the  grand  coup  of  Brit- 
ish strategy.  Every  one  admits  that  in 
conception  the  design  was  grandiose;  in 
execution,  amateurish.  It  required  moral 
courage  of  the  highest  on  the  part  of  the 
Asquith  ministry  to  accept  the  conclusion 
of  Lord  Kitchener  and  Sir  Charles  Monro, 
that  the  Dardanelles  campaign  was  a fail- 
ure, but  the  ministry  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"Over  100,000  lives  were  sacrified  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  force  the  straits,  and  the 
memory  of  the  failure  will  remain  as  a 
horrible  nightmare  long  after  the  war  has 
been  brought  to  a successful  conclusion. 
The  Germans  lost  more  men  in  the  vain 
effort  to  hack  a way  to  Calais,  but  their 
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failure  was  not  due  to  incapacity  of  Gen- 
erals and  lack  of  adequate  supplies,  but  to 
the  superior  fighting  qualities  of  their  foes." 

The  human  side  of  the  final  scenes,  the 
spirit  of  the  “Die-hards"  as  the  time  for 
withdrawal  came,  is  admirably  described 
in  the  London  Daily  Express  by  Malcolm 
Ross,  the  ofticial  correspondent  with  the 
New  Zealand  expeditionary  force. 

“Towards  the  close  of  the  great  adven- 
ture,” he  writes,  “the  humorists  got  to 
work.  Many  of  the  men  left  messages  for 
Abdul:  ‘A  Merry  Christmas'  and  ‘Good 

Wishes  for  the  New  Year.’  One  battery, 
away  on  the  right,  left  its  mess-table  set 
with  bully  beef,  a bottle  of  whisky,  and 
other  odds-and-ends — "With  compliments  to 
the  commander  of  “Beachy  Bill.” ' 

"Underlying  all  this  fun  and  frolic,  that 
is  so  well  recognised  a trait  of  British 
character  in  the  presence  of  extreme  dan- 
ger, there  was  a deeper  feeling  of  sadness 
that  we  should  be  leaving,  without  a further 
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*‘At  a tail  that  ia  told.'* 


struggle,  the  ground  so  dearly  won — the 
ilex-covered  valleys  and  hills  gained  and 
held  with  the  life-blood  of  so  many  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  New  Zealand's  and 
Australia's  sons.  Somewhat  poetically  one 
of  the  New  Zealand  soldiers  put  this  phase 
of  thought  to  his  battalion  commander.  ‘1 
hope,  sir,'  he  said,  ‘that  those  fellows  who 
lie  buried  along  the  “Dere"  will  be  soundly 
sleeping  and  not  hear  us  as  we  march 
away.’  The  idea  that  his  dead  comrades 
might  think  the  living  were  forsaking  them 
made  a deep  impression  on  his  mind. 

“The  spirit  of  the  men  towards  the  close 
was  splendid.  As  the  last  days  drew  near 
the  suspense  grew  greater.  Did  the  Turks 
know  that  we  were  evacuating  the  posi- 
tion? Would  they  attack  at  the  last  mo- 
ment our  attenuated  lines?  The  New  Zea- 
land general  finally  took  alt  ranks  into 
his  confidence  and  issued  an  order  express- 
ing his  trust  in  their  discretion  .and  their 
Jiigh  soldierly  qualities  to  carry  out  a task, 
the  success  of  which  would  largely 
depend  on  their  individual  efforts. 

“The  splendid  spirit  of  the  men 
at  the  finish  showed  that  this  con- 
fidence was  not  misplaced.  On  the 
Friday  I went  into  the  firing  line 
on  the  Apex — the  highest  ground 
won  in  all  the  fighting — and  found 
the  New  Zealanders,  who  still 
occupied  the  post  of  honour, 
tumbling  over  one  another  to  be 
the  last  to  leave.  The  colonel 
commanding  the  Wellington  Bat- 
talion called  for  thirty  volunteers 
from  two  companies.  Every  man 
in  each  company  volunteered,  so 
that  after  all  he  had  to  make  the 
selection  himself.  Men  were  com- 
ing to  their  commanders  and  beg- 
ging that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  be  in  the  last  lot  to  go.  ‘Do 
let  me  stay,’  said  one  man;  ’I  was 
in  the  landing,  and  I should  like  to 
be  one  of  the  last  to  leave.’ 

“It  was  just  the  same  with  the 
Australians;  they  all  wanted  to  be 
in  the  'Die-hards.’ 

"And  this,  mind  you,  was  at  a 
time  when  we  thought  that  most  of 
the  ‘Die-hards’  would,  for  a cer- 
tainty, be  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoner.” 
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C.  MUEHLEH  SCHULTE,  in.Dtr  Brummtr.  Btrlin 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

Honorable  Public  of  Greece  I Here  Comes  the  Great  Dardanelles  Circus,  Which 
Is  the  Greatest  “Mumpitz”  of  the  World,  and  Which  with  Your  Kind  Permission  will 
Exhibit  Here  for  a Short  Time 
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W.  TRItR,  in  Luslige  BIsetler,  Berlin 
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AT  GALLIPOLI 


Chonu  of  Allies:  "Of  what  use  to  us  is  the  beautiful  garden  when  others  may  walk 

therein?” 
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From  Novi  SiUrikoa,  Fetrognd 

Germany  (to  Turkey):  “Now,  you  go  and  I’ll  stay  inside— or  I’ll  stay  inside  and 

you  go.” 
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US,  “are  not  of  our  own  making, 
and  arc  not  under  our  control." 
.-\s  our  "responsible  servant”  he 
notifies  us  that  they  are  "infinite 
and  constant.”  He  adds,  "I  do  not 
know  what  a single  day  may  bring 
forth.” 

With  the  .sparks  flying,  and  our 
own  house  liable  to  burst  into 
flames  at  any  moment,  our  chief 
executive  urges  us  to  organise  a 
fire  department.  This,  he  believes, 
should  take  the  form  of  a "con- 
tinental army,” — a measure  which 
is  branded  by  hi.s  critics  as  a half- 
way device.  Still,  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  to  pacifists  like 
llryan,  who  regard  the  president 
as  a fire  cater,  even  a continental 
army  is  an  institution  of  militar- 


“Sorrow  and  Concern”  Aboard  the  Junklet 


PAUL  REVERE  on  his  fa- 
mous midnight  ride  merely 
aroused  the  inhabitants  be- 
tween Charlestown  and  Lexington 
to  the  immediate  needs  of  pre- 
paredness. But  it  has  remained  for 
President  Wilson  to  arouse  an  en- 
tire nation.  Methods  have  changed 
since  Paul  Revere's  day.  Revere 
had  only  a horse  to  ride  on,  while 
President  Wilson  traveled  in  a 
special  train.  Then,  too,  as  some 
cartoonist  has  aptly  pointed  out, 
while  the  need  in  revolutionary 
days  was  for  minutemen,  today 
we  need  split-second  men.  Nor 
can  the  “embattled  farmers"  armed 
with  blunderbusses  provide  ade- 
quate defense. 

The  enemy  is  not  exactly  on  our 
shores,  but  as  President  Wilson 
says,  "I  cannot  tell  what  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  this  coun- 
try will  be  tomorrow.” 

The  dangers  we  are  treading 
amongst,  he  significantly  reminds 
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ism.  As  Darling  has  so  admirably 
expressed  it  in  his  cartoon,  Bryan  ^ 

now  follows  Mr.  Wilson's  foot-  ^ 
steps,  assiduously  pecking  up  the 
seeds  of  preparedness  so  carefully 
sown  by  the  head  of  the  nation. 
Roosevelt,  meanwhile,  confident 
that  Wilson’s  goods  arc  cheap,  and 
persuaded  that  the  T.  R.  brand  of 
preparedness  is  far  superior,  offers  ^ 
his  wares  to  the  people,  and  asks 
them  to  buy  only  the  genuine,  in- 
stead  of  the  imitation  article. 

What  the  president  said  at 
Cleveland  perhaps  shows  his  meth- 
od  of  thinking  better  than  any  of 
his  other  speeches.  The  following 
extracts  are  worth  quoting: 

“America  is  not  afraid  of  any- 
body.  I know  that  I express  your 
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feelings  and  the  feelings  of  all  our 
fellow  citizens  when  I say  that  the 
only  thing  I am  afraid  of  is  not 
being  ready  to  perform  my  duty. 
I am  afraid  of  the  danger  of 
shame;  I am  afraid  of  the  danger 
of  inadequacy;  I am  afraid  of  the 
danger  of  not  being  able  to  ex- 
press the  great  character  of  this 
country  with  tremendous  might 
and  effectiveness  whenever  we  are 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  held  of 
the  world’s  affairs,  for  it  is  char- 
acter we  are  going  to  express,  not 
power  merely. 

"I  am  protecting  this  country 
against  things  that  I cannot  con- 
trol, the  action  of  others.  And 
where  the  action  of  others  may 
bring  us  I cannot  foretell. 

“The  real  man  believes  that  his 
honor  is  dearer  than  his  life;  and 
a nation  is  merely  all  of  us  put  to- 
gether, and  the  nation’s  honor  is 
dearer  than  the  nation’s  comfort 
and  the  nation’s  peace  and  the 
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Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

nation's  life  itself.  ...  So  that  we  must 
know  what  we  have  thrown  into  the  bal- 
ance; we  must  know  the  infinite 
issues  which  are  impending  every 
day  of  the  year." 

The  president  invaded  “Hyphen- 
ated America"  in  Milwaukee, 
where  he  spoke  on  “America 
First."  He  invaded  another  Teu- 
ton stronghold  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  declared  that  “the  American 
navy  ought  to  be  incomparably  the 
greatest  navy  in  the  world.”  In 
other  words,  he  would  prepare  not 
only  against  Germany  and  Japan, 
hut  against  Great  Britain,  too. 

Even  the  most  hyphenated  of  our 
foreign-born  gentry  should  have 
no  objection  to  a plan  like  this. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, which  is  a champion  of  real 
preparedness,  the  president's  pro 
gram  does  not  go  far  enough.  Mr. 

Wilson,  this  newspaper  believes, 
is  still  too  recent  a convert  to  be 
an  out-and-out  enthusiast.  How- 
ever, the  Tribune  is  "so  thorough- 
ly in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wilson  in 
his  attempt  to  impress  upon  the 
American  public  the  seriousness 
of  our  lack  of  proper  armament." 


that  it  prefers  to  emphasize  this 
phase  of  his  appeals,  rather  than 
express  its  disagreement  with 
much  that  he  says. 

"It  is  well,"  continues  the 
Tribune,  "that  the  people  should 
hear  from  the  president's  own  lips 
the  assurance  of  the  'absolute 
necessity'  of  measures  for  the 
national  defense,  that  there  is 
something  to  be  done,  ‘thoroughly 
done,  and  done  very  soon.'  The 
president's  voice  carries  farther 
than  another's,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wilson  it  will 
reach  men  and  women  who  most 
need  his  admonition,  a class  from 
which  he  himself  has  only  lately 
and  partially  emerged,  and  which, 
though  diminishing  in  numbers 
rapidly,  still  presents  some  resist- 
ance to  progress  in  defense. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  declared  only 
the  simple  truth,  realized  by  all 
thoughtful  Americans  whose  pas- 
sion fur  peace  has  not  dazzled  their  vision, 
namely,  that  our  international  position  and 
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the  forces  which  rule  international  condi- 
tions imply  dangers  that  are  ‘infinite  and 
constant.’  Me  consults  his  optimism,  how- 
ever, rather  than  a considered  judgment 
when  he  disposes  of  the  danger  of  invasion 
so  lightly,  and  he  will  do  well  to  realize 
that  if  he  directs  our  gaze  and  the  gaze  of 
congress  toward  a horizon  of  events  too 
remote  and  problems  too  lofty,  his  easy 
confidence  that  'the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  be  done  will  be  done,’  is  more  than 
likely  never  to  be  justified  in  the  event. 

“The  president,  it  is  hoped,  will  return  to 
the  foreground  of  our  need.  There  is  one 
outstanding  fact  which  none  of  us,  least 


of  all  the  chief  executive,  can  afford  to 
shirk.  This  country  is  not  ready  to  defend 
itself  on  sea  or  land.” 

The  Chicago  Journal,  however,  believes 
that  President  Wilson’s  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples is  one  to  which  every  citizen  can 


OAHLING,  in  Dts  Molm  fffgtsler  jiid  t«jdrr 

On  the  Trail  of  President  Wilson 


subscribe.  T h e 
Journal  had  ref- 
erence to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"W'e  are  a body 
~ of  idealists,  far 
— more  ready  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for 
a thought  than  for  a 
dollar.  . . . The 

destiny  of  America  is  an 
ideal  destiny.  America 
has  no  reason  for  being,  unless 
her  destiny  and  duty  be  ideal. 
It  is  her  incumbent  privilege  to 
declare  and  stand  for  the  rights 
of  men.  Nothing  else  is  wortli  fighting  for. 
Nothing  else  is  worth  sacrificing  for. 
. . . What  America  is  bound  to  fight  for 
when  the  time  comes  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  her  own  self-respect.” 

The  .speaker,  this  newspaper  adds, 
"stated,  as  has  no  other  president  since 
Lincoln  has  been  able  to  state,  the  idealism 
which  guides  and  sustains  and  marks  the 
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worth  of  this  great,  careless  republic." 

President  Wilson’s  “continental  army” 
plan,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  will  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
every  citizen,  and  it  is  upon  our  patriotism. 


had  reference  to  changed  conditions  in  the 
international  relations  of  the  government.” 
The  Ledger  continues: 


■^oV.'E«-T-e 


C4RT£*.tn  New  Vork  £»r»iifig  Sun 


the  Ledger  reminds  us. 
that  our  security  will 
rest.  This  newspaper 
observes  a note  of 
solemnity  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  president's 
western  speeches  that 
was  absent  in  his  New  Ho 
York  utterances,  ami 
remarks  several  sig- 
nificant passages  which 
“may  or  may  not  have 


“I  can’t  stand  that  gas!” 
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BtUHKERHOFf,  /•  Htw  Votk  Evming  Mail 
Still  the  Favorite 


"Until  the  President  chooses  to  be  more 
specihc,  it  must  remain  a matter  of  specu* 
lation  whether  any  new  circumstances 
have  arisen  or  are  believed  to  be  impend- 
ing  which  make  more  imperative  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  program  the 
President  has  laid  before  the  two  houses. 
But  the  tone  of  the  President’s  message  is 
profoundly  significant  and  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect  upon  his  hearers,  they  being 
in  this  instance  the  entire  nation. 

"The  case  for  a reasonable  measure  of 
military  preparedness,  as  an  insurance  for 
peace,  could  hardly  have  been  committed 
to  a more  able  or  more  persuasive  advo- 
cate. The  President  has  been  late  in  com- 
ing to  a realization  of  the  national  neces- 
sities; but  that  very  fact  will  account  for 
the  urgency  of  his  present  appeal.  He  pro- 
fesses confidence  that  the  great  conflagra- 
tion now  raging  on  the  continents  of  the 
Old  World  will  not  spread  to  our  own 
shores;  but  he  makes  the  pertinent  observa- 
tion that  he  would  he  more  certain  of  the 
national  security  if  ’we  were  ready  for  the 
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fire.’  His 
that  of  the 

American  people  who  are  con- 
vinced that  ‘preparedness’  is 
not  synonymous  with 
'militarism/  who  share 
with  the  President  the 
appreciation  of^  the 
paramount  facts, 
namely,  ..that 
America  has  no 
aggressive  pur- 
poses whatso- 
ever and  seeks  to 
possess  nothing 
belonging  to  any 
other  nation  or 
people,  but  that 
it  possesses  a 
priceless  heritage 
of  liberty  which  it 
is  in  duty  bound  to 
protect  at  all  hazards. 

“Deeply  significant 
are  the  President’s  repeated 
warnings.  He  says;  ‘As 
your  responsible  servant.  1 
must  tell  you  that  the  dangers  arc 
infinite  and  constant.'  ’All  the  time  things 
have  grown  more  and  more  difficult  to  of  arms,  in  the  responsibilities  of  public 
handle.’  ‘You  will  ask  me,  why  do  you  service,  in  discipline  and  self-reliance,  would 
say  “the  shortest  possible  notice?’’  Be-  not  only  accomplish  the  immediate  pur- 
cause,  gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you  very  poses  of  preparedness,  but  would  magnify, 
solemnly  you  cannot  afford  to  postpone  ennoble  and  quicken  the  people  in  the  tasks 
this  thing.  I do  not  know  what  a single  of  peace.  This  is  the  note  which  cannot 
day  may  bring  forth.’  In  face  of  such  be  too  insistently  sounded,  for  it  is  on 
statements  as  these  from  such  a source,  the  that  basis  chiefly  that  the  country  will  be 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  afford  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  national 
to  be  indifferent  or  inactive.  The  President  ideals.’’ 

is  expected  to  perform  the  double  task  of  With  the  exception  of  the  St.  Louis 
maintaining  peace  and  of  defending  the  speech,  in  which  the  president  demanded 

honor  of  the  nation;  he  tells  the  people  he  the  world's  greatest  navy,  he  has  not  yet 
cannot  do  either  with  inefficient  instru-  shown  himself  fully  awake,  according  to 
ments,  and  that  the  creation  of  such  instru-  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  the  size  of  the 
ments  is  a great  task  which  we  cannot  shirk  problem  that  adequate  preparedness  in- 
without  disgrace  and  peril.  volves.  Thus,  we  read: 

“It  is  also  significant  that  the  President  "His  continental  army  as  at  first  outlined, 
lays  especial  stress  upon  that  feature  of  his  depending  upon  volunteers,  never  was  be- 
program,  the  creation  of  a trained  reserve,  lieved  by  the  most  intelligent  opinion  in 
as  to  the  immediate  practicability  of  which  this  country  to  answer  the  purpose.  How- 
some  of  the  military  experts  have  been  ever,  the  nation  knows  by  this  time  that 
divided.  But  he  is  unshaken  in  his  own  the  mind  of  its  chief  executive  is  not  ossi- 
faith  that  the  patriotism  of  the  country  fied.  It  has  plasticity  and  sufficient  fresh- 
will  be  equal  to  the  duty  laid  upon  it,  and,  ness  and  vigor  to  adapt  itself  to  new  de- 
like  Colonel  Roosevelt,  urges  that  the  train-  mands.  The  president  is  willing  to  learn 
ing  of  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the  use  and  is  learning.” 
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BELGIUM 

Amonff  the  many  b«autiful  and  moving  tributaa  to 
the  heroiam  of  Belgium  the  following  aonnet  by  Mr. 
William  Wataon  will  take  a high,  if  not  the  hmheat, 
place.  It  if  clipped  from  the  London  Evening  Newt. 

0 LITTLE  ship  among  the  Dread- 
noughts vast, 

Where  is  the  Dreadnought  that  is 
great  as  thou? 

The  seas  break  over  thee  from  poop  to 
prow; 

Gone  are  thy  sails  and  rigging,  gone  each 
mast; 

Thy  tackle  and  gear  are  to  the  midnight 
cast; 

But  though  the  tempest  ripped  and 
stripped  thee,  how 

Thy  crew  and  Captain  bore  them  is  ev’n 
now 

As  Saga  and  Song  that  light  the  unpassing 
Past. 

Thou  need’st  not  the  world’s  tears!  The 
coldly  wise. 

Who,  safely  harboured,  clutch  the  shelter- 
ing lee. 

With  something  of  strange  envy  in  their 
eyes 

Gaze  on  the  splendour  of  thine  agony. 
And  hear  the  fleets  of  God  saluting  thee. 
From  anchorage  old,  under  no  neutral 
skies. 


VIGNETTE 

Written  at  the  Dardanelles  by  a soldier  of  the  ex* 
peditionary  force,  and  published  originally  in  the  Syd* 
ney  Bulletin. 

RED  and  gibbous  moon  slinks  down 
the  sky. 

The  searchlight's  lances  probe  the 
mottled  green, 

A lean  destroyer,  throbbing,  hisses  by, 
Laying  long  trails  of  foam  across  the  sheen. 

A burning  village  smoulders,  and  a tower 
Of  smoke  blots  out  the  battle-weary  stars; 
Far  off  a ship’s  bell  clanks  the  passing  hour. 
The  weary  horses  stamp  and  chafe  their 
bars. 

Kow  trembling  Dawn  creeps  pale  above 
the  peak, 

A Maxim  chatters,  and  the  great  ships  near 
From  iron  throats  with  tongues  of  flame 
outspeak. 

Filling  the  morn  with  thunder  and  with 
fear. 


THE  VOLUNTEER 

From  Lieut.  Herbert  Asquith's  "The  Volunteer  end 
Other  Poems."  (Sldffwicii  end  Jeckson,  London.) 
Lieutenent  Asquith  is  the  son  of  the  prime  minister. 

Here  lies  a clerk  who  half  his  life  had 
spent 

Toiling  at  ledgers  in  a city  grey, 
Thinking  that  so  his  days  would  drift  away 
With  no  lance  broken  in  life’s  tournament: 
Yet  ever  ’twixt  the  books  and  his  bright 
eyes 

The  gleaming  eagles  of  the  legions  came 
And  horsemen,  charging  under  phantom 
skies, 

VV’ent  thundering  past  beneath  the 
oriHamme. 

And  now  those  waiting  dreams  are  satis* 
fied; 

From  twilight  into  spacious  dawn  he  went; 
His  lancc  is  broken;  but  he  lies  content 
With  that  high  hour,  in  which  he  lived  and 
died. 

And  failing  thus  he  wants  no  recompense, 
Who  found  his  battle  in  the  last  resort; 

Kor  needs  he  any  hearse  to  bear  him  hence. 
Who  goes  to  join  the  men  of  Agiiicourt. 


BECAUSE  WE  LOVED  YOU 

From  ’‘The  Women's  Mesune — 1915,”  by  MarRaret 
Peterson.  (Truilove  and  Hanson.  London.) 

BEC.^USE  we  loved  you!  That’s  the 
thought  that  beats 

Across  our  hearts,  when  through  the 
London  streets 

The  call  runs  clamorous,  for  men,  more 
men. 

To  guard  our  country’s  honour  now  as  then. 

Not  quite  the  same  our  world  without  you 
here; 

The  months  of  waiting  hold  a cruel  fear, 
.^nd  well  we  know  the  torment  of  our  pain 
Lies  in  the  wonder — ’’Will  he  come  again?" 

Yet  when  we  sec  some  other  woman  stand. 
Her  man  beside  her,  hand  close  held  in 
hand; 

Our  hearts  leap  up  to  sudden  proud  con- 
tent— 

Because  we  loved  you  we  are  glad  you 
went  I 
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LOVE  LETTERS 

THE  SULTAN  OF  TURKEY  TO  THE  GERMAN 
EMPEROR:  ^ 

1HEAR  you’re  coming,  in  a Zcp.l 

We  long  to  sec  you!  Mind  the  steppe) 

THE  KING  OF  ROUMANIA  TO  THE  TSAR  OF 
RUSSIA: 

Dear  Nick,  I almost  feel  inclined 
To  think  I can't  make  up  my  mind. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  TO  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
AUSTRIA: 

I wish  you  were  some  other  chap; 

Then  I would  give  you  such  a slap! 

THE  KING  OF  SERBIA  TO  THE  KING  OF 
GREECE: 

I trusted  you:  you  trust  the  Kaiser: 

I was  a fool — and  you’re  no  wiser! 

THE  KING  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  KING  OF 
SERBIA: 

Don't  think  too  hardly  of  me,  Peter: 
Pray  Heaven  you  may  never  meet  her! 

PRESIDENT  POINCARE  TO  PRESIDENT  WIL- 
SON: 

So  you’re  too  "proud”  to  join  the  dance? 
. . . Not  too  purse-proud,  by  any 
chance? 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR  TO  THE  EMPEROR 
OF  AUSTRIA: 

Now,  Franz,  remember  what  I told  you! 
Don’t  let  me  have  again  to  scold  you! 

THE  KING  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN  OF 
HOLLAND: 

I trust  you’re  feeling  quite  at  ease; 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  Pyrenees! 

— The  Passing  Show,  London. 


THE  WESTERN  LINE 

From  Lictrt.  Herbert  Asquith's  "The  Volunteer  end 
Other  Poems.'*  (Sidgwick  end  Jtckson,  London.) 

Thor  draws  a chord  invisible 
Across  the  shaking  sky: 

I hear  the  tearing  of  the  shell. 

The  bullets  sing  and  cry. 

As,  charging  through  the  flames  of  hell, 

The  batteries  go  by. 

✓ 

The  gunners  laugh  about  the  task 
That  man  to  man  has  given: 

Like  Titans,  now  the  guns  unmask 
And  fire  the  veils  of  heaven. 

Above  the  cloud  what  lights  are  gleaming? 

God’s  batteries  are  those. 

Or  souls  of  soldiers  homeward  streaming 
To  banquet  with  their  foes? 

The  floods  of  battle  ebb  and  flow, 

The  soldiers  to  Valhalla  go  I 


THE  SUBSTITUTE 

Offices  ire  belnc  filled  with  girls  In  piece  of  melee 
who  beve  gone  to  the  Front. — Nows  Item. 

SHE  sits  before  her  ledger,  sedate  and 
sweet  and  wise; 

She  takes  no  heed  of  anything  bat 
what's  beneath  her  eyes; 

Her  brother’s  on  the  Tiger,  her  cousin’s  oflE 
the  Nore, 

Her  dad  is  at  the  Dardanelles,  her  lover’s  at 
the  fore. 

So  free  and  independent  she  trips  along  the 
street, 

Intent  to  earn  her  dollars  she  stirs  her 
pretty  feet; 

No  more  the  household  handmaid  or  toy  of 
tyrant  Man, 

She’s  out  to  show  the  carpers  how  much  a 
Woman  can. 

The  ink  is  on  her  fingers,  her  pen’s  behind 
her  ear; 

And  in  her  eye,  I fancy,  I sometimes  see  a 
tear; 

But  level  is  her  headpiece,  and  in  her  bosom 
true 

She  wears  a lasting  image  of  one  who’s  said 
adieu. 

Her  mind  is  on  the  business,  her  heart’s 
away  in  France, 

And  cv’ry  morn  it’s  further  off  with  French’s 
last  advance; 

And  if  the  shrapnel  strike  him  who  heads 
a gallant  crew, 

Alas  I I sadly  fear  me,  ’twill  strike  a lassie, 
too. 

Her  brother’s  on  the  Tiger,  her  cousin’s  off 
the  Nore; 

Her  dad  is  at  the  Dardanelles,  her  lover’s 
at  the  fore; 

She  sits  before  her  ledger,  sedate  and  sweet 
and  wise. 

But  ciphers  aren’t  the  only  things  that  swim 
before  her  eyes. — Sydney  Bulletin. 


SEVEN  DAYS’  LEAVE 

From  **SoaKs  of  the  Trenchet,"  by  Captein  BUck- 
halL  (The  Bodley  Head.  London.) 

BR.AVELY  spoken,  little  lady; 

Bravely  spoken,  wife  of  mine. 

Just  a tightening  of  your  fingers 
While  your  hand  in  mine  still  lingers; 

Such  a sportsman,  little  lady; 

Such  a sportsman,  wife  of  mine. 
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is  a strange  experience,  and  an  un- 
I usual  one,  to  stand  with  an  artist  among 
the  cartoons  in  which  he  has  shown,  as 
in  a mirror,  the  feelings,  the  emotions,  the 
passions,  which  events  have  roused  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  a stranger  expe- 
rience when  the  ar- 
tist is  M.  Louis  Rae- 
mackers,  of  Amster- 
dam, and  when  the 
cartoons  are  those 
in  which  his  pencil 
has  revealed  not  the 
passage  of  political 
events,  and  not  the 
superficial  feelings 
they  evoke,  but  has 
s li  o w n how  the 
crimes  of  a nation 
have  outraged  the 
mind  of  humanity. 

Those  are  large 
words:  but  some  of 
the  cartoons  hang- 
ing in  the  Fine  Art 
Society’s  Gallery  in 
Bond  Street  arc  be- 
yond cautious  ap- 
preciation, so  much 
do  they  move  those 
who  look  upon 
them.  Tlicrc  is  that  in  which  the  body  of 
the  English  nurse  is  nung  before  the  Ger- 
man swine;  and  its  pendant,  the  Kaiser  ob- 
serving to  the  Prussian  General,  ‘Now  you 
can  bring  in  the  American  protest!’ — peo- 
ple look  at  them  and  see  revealed  not  a hor- 
ror which  forgetfulness  lias  glozcd  over, 
but  that  which  they  would  have  felt  had  the 
crime  been  done  close  to  their  doors.  That 
is  the  power  of  M.  Kaemackers.  In  a word, 
he  brings  llic  thing  home  to  one.  We  all 
have  denounced  the  iieppelin  raids  as  brutal 
and  senseless  murder.  But  when  wc  sec 
the  shrouded  coffin  in  M.  Raemaekers’  car- 
toon. and  the  child  saying  to  her  father, 


who  sits  with  bowed  head  beside  his  wife’s 
body,  ‘But  mother  had  done  nothing  wroftg, 
had  she  daddy?'  . . . then  indignation 

chokes  in  our  throats. 

“M.  Raemaekers,  standing  unnoticed 
among  these  children  of  his  brain,  which 
the  throng  surveys 
so  intently,  is  as  un- 
like them  as  tradi- 
tionally he  ought  to 
be  — a fair  Dutch- 
man, with  bright 
blue  eyes,  extremely 
neat  and  alert,  and 
what  in  an  old  Eng- 
lish phrase  we 
should  call  'well  lik- 
ing.’ It  seems  im- 
possible that  he 
could  have  created 
these  masterpieces 
of  bitter  irony,  of 
savage  disgust,  of 
burning  indignation. 
Nor  is  there,  at  first, 
anything  in  his 
speech  to  betray 
him,  humorous, 
shrewd  and  fluent. 
How  comes  it,  then, 
that  this  native  of  a 
neutral  country 
should  have  felt  the  war  so  deeply? 

“ Tn  Holland,’  he  says,  ‘the  thing  is  nearer 
our  doors.  Wc  see  and  know.  For  me 
there  has  been  nothing  of  surprise  in  what 
Germany  has  done.  It  is  but  the  way  in 
wliich  she  has  done  it — for  her  war  might 
have  been  a war  by  Zulus  or  Chinese  Box- 
ers— is  it  not  so?’ 

‘“But  there  arc  parts  of  Holland  which 
are  pro-German,  are  there  not? — Limburg, 
the  tongue  of  Holland  running  into 
Germany?’ 

“ 'Limburg!'  M.  Raemaekers  laughed. 
'In  Limburg  they  would  kill  every  Prus- 
sian. They  have  a patois  proverb  there, 


IT  U a natural  grievance  with  the  kaiser 
that  the  most  direct  and  relentless  attack 
upon  his  war  methods  has  come  from  a 
neutral  country.  There  has  never  been  a 
more  terrible  condemnation  of  the  spirit  of 
a nation  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  car- 
toons in  which  Mr.  Louis  Raemaekers.  the 
famous  Dutch  artist,  gives  us  his  vision  of 
the  German  war  policy  in  being.  At  the 
Gallery  of  the  Pine  Art  Society  in  London 
Mr.  Raemaekers*  pictures  are  on  exhibition. 
Their  fierce  penetration,  their  rcmorselesa 
comedy,  and  their  uncompromising  expres- 
sion make  them  a commentary  upon  twen- 
tieth century  civilisation  which  hurts  and 
taunts  the  mind. 

A grim  and  horrible  humor  is  the  motive 
of  most  of  them.  We  see  Bemhardi.  for  ex- 
ample. with  one  bloodstained  band  pressed 
upon  his  heart  and  the  other  holding  a blood- 
stained ax,  smiling  ingratiatingly  as  he 
protests  to  Uncle  Sam.  '‘Indeed.  I'm  the 
most  humane  fellow  in  the  world.'*  We  see 
Death,  depicted  as  a paunchy  German  with 
a grinning  skull  declaring  that  **It's  fatten- 
ing work.**  Mr.  Raemaekers  has  wonderful 
power  in  the  representation  of  madness,  terror, 
bewilderment,  and  triumph. 
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LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS,  in  London  Doily  Moil 

HER  SON 

The  Hun:  “Ah,  was  your  boy  among  the  twelve  shot  this  morning?  You  will  find 
him  buried  among  that  lot” 
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“Dc  bcste  Pruis  hct  noch  ei  perd  gcstoale" 
— ''even  the  best  Prussian  has  stolen  a 
horse."  But  it  is  not  10  per  cent  of  Hol- 
land which  is  pro-German.  Rotterdam? 
Well,  at  Rotterdam  they  arc  Germans,  not 
pro*Germans;  or  they  have  German  con- 
nections. Roman  Catholic  Holland?  That, 
perhaps,  is  not  pro-Ally.  In  England  you 
do  not  understand,  but  in  France  it  is  un- 
derstood quite  well  that  Austria,  the  most 
Roman  Catholic  of  countries,  captures  the 
sympathies  of  the  Catholics.  Even  as 
France  alienates  them.* 

“M.  Racmaekers  was  standing  by  one  of 
his  cartoons,  the  unctuous,  crafty  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria — labelled  ‘The  Chame- 
leon.' ‘Months  ago,’  pursued  M.  Rae- 
mackers,  ‘I  said  that  Ferdinand  would  never 
join  the  Allies,  for  otherwise  why  should  he 
have  changed  his  religion — again?  Greek 
Orthodox  when  he  wanted  Russia’s  help. 
Back  to  Catholic,  as  a preliminary  to  join- 
ing the  Central  Powers.*  There  were  many 
questions  we  asked  M.  Racmaekers,  but 
the  answers  to  three  will,  perhaps,  suffice. 

"We  asked  him  what  had  been  the  im- 
pressions left  on  his  mind  by  his  sojourn 
in  England.  ‘It  is  the  women,’  he  said,  sim- 
ply. He  had  been  taken  to  see  the  munitions 
factories,  whose  activities,  revealed  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman  only  by  an  occa- 
sional line  in  the  newspapers  giving  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  estimate  of  the  numbers 
of  'controlled  establishments,'  had  im- 
mensely impressed  this  Dutch  artist,  who 
had  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes. 

“'Manufactory  after  manufactory,’  said 
he,  'all  working  at  the  highest  pressure. 
Shells — shells — shells  not  for  a year,  but 
for  fifty  years.  Manufactories  which  were 
doing  all  sorts  of  other  things  a year  ago, 
now  bursting  with  this  new  task.  And  the 
women  and  girls,  their  eyes  burning!  They 
make  shells  and  fuses  in  a fury  of  enthu- 
siasm, with  strength  and  yet  with  delicacy. 
In  the  men  it  is  not  so  evident:  to  them 
the  task  is  more  accustomed.  But  the 
women  workers,  they  are  splendid,* 

“M.  Racmaekers  paused  before  answering 
the  next  question.  ‘The  men  in  England,* 
said  he,  ‘the  best  of  them,  physically  and 
psychically,  the  best  have  gone.  They 
have  given  their  lives,  their  services,  so  that 
those  who  are  left  behind  are  not  the  best 


— psychically.  Therefore,  in  an  increasing 
degree  the  residue  seems  wanting  in  spirit, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  patriotism.  You  must 
forgive  me  if  I am  wrong.  That  is  how  it 
appears  to  me.  Of  the  men  in  khaki,  the 
men  sweating  at  shells,  the  impression  is 
diflferent.' 

“And  the  last  question.  It  was,  of  course, 
of  the  cartoons.  Which  of  them  did  he 
like  best?  Was  it  that  stirring  one,  so  sup- 
ple yet  so  powerful  in  its  draughtsmanship, 
of  France  strangling  the  German  Eagle, 
and  called  ‘The  Future;'  or  that  ironic  altar- 
piece,  the  Kaisers  presenting  the  Blessed 
Child  in  the  Manger  with  their  Christmas 
gifts  of  shells  and  bombs.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  liked  best  the  cartoons  of 
the  Christ  and  the  war.  There  are  three 
of  them.  There  is  the  one  at  the  door, 
where  Christ,  stern  and  grave,  appears  by 
the  side  of  the  Kaiser,  on  whose  lips  are 
the  words,  'We  wage  war  on  Divine  prin- 
ciples. . . .*  As  he  raises  his  eyes  to 
the  Divine  Saviour  beside  him,  the  words 
die  away  on  his  lips,  and  he  shrinks  shud- 
dering away.  There  are  two  others.  In 
one  of  them  the  Christ  stands,  insulted  and 
scourged  by  those  who  have  defied  his 
teaching.  ‘I  am  not  Roman  Catholic,’  said 
M.  Racmaekers  simply,  'but  when  I drew 
those  i felt  within  me  something  that  was 
more  powerful  than  myself.*  *’ 


At  a recent  dinner  given  by  representa- 
tives of  the  London  press,  Mr.  Rac- 
maekers was  the  guest  of  honor.  A. 
G.  Gardiner,  editor  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  in  proposing  a toast  to  the  cartoon- 
ist, said  that  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Racmaekers 
the  war,  the  moving  incidents  of  the  present 
time,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  Europe  had 
found  a great,  true,  and  enduring  expres- 
sion. Behind  this  artist,  he  added,  there 
was  a man  of  noble  and  strong  passions, 
who  was  saying  for  the  allies  what  they 
wished  to  have  said,  and  what  they  thought 
ought  to  be  said. 

“Everything  I have  seen  in  this  country,*’ 
said  Mr.  Racmaekers  in  reply,  “brings  home 
to  me  the  intensity  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose of  the  English  and  the  greatness  of 
the  eflfort  England  is  making.  She  realizes 
at  last  what  this  war  means,  and  she  is  just 
beginning  to  exert  her  full  strength.’’ 
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Workmen,  TH£RE  If  Your  Enemy 
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LOUIS  RALMAEKtRS,  in  Amsterdam  Ttltgml 


Bernhardi:  "Have  we  not  surpassed  your  boldest  expectations?" 
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Russia,  alone  of  the  allies,  appears  to 
be  making  definite  progress.  Russia’s 
latest  offensive,  directed  against  the 
Austrian  crown  duchy  of  Bukowina,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Sun,  “more  than 
a strategic  movement  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  Russia's  allies  in  the  Balkans." 

The  Slavs  are  playing  for  big  stakes  in 
Bukowina.  The  capture  of  the  Austrian 
town  of  Czernowitz  would  mean  possibly 
that  Roumania,  or  even  Greece,  would  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  entente.  Any 
Russian  success  just  now  would  bolster  up 
the  allied  cause  considerably,  and  would 
have  as  great  a moral  effect  as  military 
significance. 

Although  we  hear  little  from  the  eastern 
front,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  Russia’s  resources,  except  in  the  way 
of  ammunition  supplies,  scarcely  have  been 
tapped.  Her  superior  strength  in  numbers 
is  beginning  to  tell.  As  the  Petrograd  cor- 
respondent of  the  I.ondon  Daily  Graphic  ex- 
presses it: 

"Generals  ’Kholod’  (cold)  and  ‘Golod’ 
(hunger),  the  grim  pair  which  destroyed 
Napoleon’s  Grand  .Army,  have  begun  their 
winter  campaign  against  the  long  .Austro- 
Gcrman  line  which  stretches  from  near  Riga 
to  East  Galicia.  The  bad  results  for  Ger- 
many are  already  becoming  plain;  and  all 
here  expect  to  see  realised  General  Ruzski’s 
words  to  his  soldiers,  ‘We  have  two  North- 
ern Armies.  One  is  mine;  the  other  came 
with  the  north  wind.’  ’’ 

The  number  of  German  "Ueberlaufer,”  or 
deserters,  he  states,  has  been  doubled  re- 


cently, many  of  them  suffering  from  cold 
and  exposure.  He  continues: 

“Colonel  Osipoff,  an  expert  in  winter 
fighting,  who  has  returned  from  the  front, 
assures  me  that  the  German  prisoners  taken 
this  winter  are  much  worse  clothed  than 
those  taken  last  year  near  Warsaw — this 
despite  the  much  severer  climate  in  the  Rus- 
sian interior.  ‘Many  of  the  prisoners,’  he 
said,  ‘were  clothed  in  a way  which  threat- 
ens death  in  our  climate.  They  told  me 
that,  despite  many  regulations  and  an  ex- 
port prohibition,  Germany  is  suffering  from 
want  of  wool.  Their  clothing  confirmed 
this.  Some  were  wearing  overcoats  made 
of  a cotton  mixture  lined  with  a layer  of 
thin  felt.  These  coats  were  too  stiff  and 
hard  to  afford  warmth.’  Other  ob.servations 
of  this  officer  were  that  the  Germans  are 
without  hoods.  Russian  experience  shows 
that  hoods  arc  absolutely  essential  in  cold 
weather.  Before  autumn  began  every  Rus- 
sian soldier  had  a khaki  woollen  hood.  The 
German  prisoners  were  found  to  be  wear- 
ing cotton  socks.  Russian  soldiers  in  win- 
ter never  wear  socks.  They  wrap  the  feet 
in  oblong  strips  of  woollen  cloth  ('paztian- 
ki')  which,  worn  under  loose  boots,  give 
ideal  warmth. 

"Germany’s  troops  have  to  be  long  in 
the  same  position  before  they  are  well  shel- 
tered. They  arc  inferior  to  Russians  in 
skill  in  malting  comfortable  underground 
homes  at  short  notice.  On  three-quarters 
of  the  front  the  enemy  has  ceased  attack- 
ing. His  aim  is  to  hold  exactly  the  same 
line  throughout  the  winter.  This  makes 
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for  his  comfort.  In  order  to  baffle  him  we 
make  small  attacks  and  compel  him  to 
counter-attack.  This  insures  constant  slight 
changes  of  the  front,  and  the  enemy  is  un- 
able to  gain  the  advantage  of  his  well-con- 
structed shelters,  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  open  trenches. 

"The  Tsar’s  troops  are  well  equipped  for 
a severe  winter.  Russia  has  abundant  stocks 
of  wool,  caniel’s-hair  and  leather.  Every 
unit  has  allotted  to  it  a number  of  experts 
in  winter  field  life.  Most  are  men  who 
served  in  the  war  with  Japan,  during  which 
the  worst  winter  conditions  had  to  be  faced. 
During  the  first  cold  spell  sickness  among 
our  men  was  less  than  in  summer." 

The  Russian  winter,  says  the  Polish 
writer,  Waclaw  Czerniewski,  in  the  same 
newspaper,  is  the  Russian  army’s  best 
friend.  Just  as  in  the  Napoleonic  invasion, 
he  points  out,  Russia  is  most  successful  dur- 
ing winter.  He  adds: 

“The  reason  is  obvious.  Her  enemies 
come  from  the  West,  from  much  warmer 
countries.  Her  own  armies  come  from  the 
East,  where,  in  some  parts,  the  climate  is 
the  most  severe  of  the  inhabited  earth.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  Russian  peasantry  is 
accustomed  to  hard  frost.  I remember  the 
time  in  my  chihlhood  when  I used  to  play 
with  Russian  peasant  children  in  the  snow, 
and  almost  all  my  friends  were  barefooted 
in  spite  of  the  frost  and  ice.  I tried  to  do 


likewise,  but  it  almost  cost  me  my  life.  One 
of  our  servants  could  not  sleep  in  the  house 
because  it  was  too  warm;  clad  in  furs,  she 
slept  outside  in  the  frost.  Ah!  you  don’t 
know  what  a Russian  frost  is  likel  There 
are  days  when  the  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer is  frozen,  and  people  do  not  know 
how  many  degrees  of  cold  have  occurred 
unless  someone  has  a spirit  thermometer. 

“The  Russian  army  in  peace  time  is 
spread  ail  over  the  great  area  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Siberia;  consequently  it  is  al- 
ways well  prepared  for  hard  frosts.  One 
could  see  everywhere  in  Russian  towns  dur- 
ing the  winter  sentries  clad  in  heavy  furs 
and  provided  with  special  boots  made  of 
felting  and  called  'pimy.'  Marching  armies 
are  clad  in  lighter-weight  furs  or  knitted 
woollen  underwear,  ‘fufaiki.’  Soldiers  thus 
provided  go  from  Siberia  and  European 
Russia  to  Lithuania  and  Poland  as  if  to  a 
warm  country!  The  Germans  and  Austri- 
ans are  in  a very  different  plight;  they  come 
from  the  West  and  South,  where  from  their 
childhood  they  are  accustomed  to  a mild 
climate.  The  Lithuanian  winter  fills  them 
with  dread.  They  are  clad  in  thin  coats 
insufficient  to  warm  their  bodies  unaccus- 
tomed to  black  frosts.  I remember  how  last 
winter  hundreds  of  Austrian  soldiers  were 
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A.  WIUETTE,  In  Le  Rin,  Piris 

Marianne:  “Hey,  Michel,  don’t  tease  him,  or  he’ll  swallow  you  like  a sausage  1“ 

A cartoon  published  shortly  before  the  befinning  of  the  war.  and  which  now  promises  to  be  more  or 

less  prophetic. 
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IV.  TRIER,  in  Lusligt  Blnetler,  ' Berlin 


And  Now  the  Old  Lady  must  Go  Begging 
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FRANZ  lAfACIK,  in  Die  Musktie,  Vienna 


Mart,  the  Dentist  (to  Ruuia):  “There  I That's  what  you  get  for  trying  to  crack  such 

hard  nuts.” 


The  Qute.  Oermany,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  are  seen  on  the  floor.  England,  Italy,  and  France,  already 
have  l»en  treated  by  the  dentist. 
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brought  in  frost-bitten  by  the  Russians; 
their  legs  had  to  be  amputated,  and  they 
were  giving  up  their  trenches  almost  with- 
out resistance. 

“The  German  commanders  make  every 
endeavor  to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  sol- 
diers, trembling  with  cold.  They  give  them 
plenty  of  alcohol,  and  I found  in  the  pos- 
session of  German  prisoners  some  peculiar 
tabloids.  I was  informed  by  them  that  they 
are  ordered  to  swallow  this  medicine  be- 
fore each  attack,  and  thus  artificially  raise 
their  pluck.  The  spirit  of  the  German  army 
in  winter  is  so  ‘frozen’  that  last  winter  Ger- 
man soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  defence 
from  the  terrible  Russian  bayonet  attacks, 
were  provided  with  bottles  of  vitriol  to 
throw  into  the  eyes  of  their  enemy.  It  was 
a pitiful  picture  to  see  afterwards  rows  of 
blinded  Russian'  soldiers  marching  along 
and  grasping  a long  guiding-rope  in  their 
hands.” 

Returning  to  the  Bukowina  campaign,  we 
read  further  in  the  New  York  Sun  that  the 
crown  duchy  is  not  really  Austrian  in  sym- 
pathy, as  “forty  per  cent  of  the  population 


is  Ruthene,  and  thirty-five  per  cent  Rou- 
manian.” 

“If  the  Russians  could  overrun  Buko- 
wina,” the  Sun  continues,  "Bucharest  would 
be  strongly  inclined  to  abandon  neutrality. 

“The  scale  of  the  new  Russian  offensive 
has  not  been  disclosed.  If  the  left  wing 
of  the  vast  Russian  army,  stretched  out  from 
the  Dvina  to  the  northern  tip  of  Roumania, 
is  attacking  in  strong  force  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  plan  of  campaign  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  autumn  of 
1914.  The  operations  have  already  cansed, 
according  to  report,  a transfer  of  Austro- 
Germans  from  the  Balkan  front.  A sub- 
stantial success  in  Bukowina  would  be  fol- 
lowed no  doubt  by  an  advance  upon  Lem- 
berg up  the  railway  from  Czernowitz. 

"Again,  if  the  signs  do  not  fail,  Galicia  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  great  conflicts  and  the 
Hungarian  plain  is  to  be  threatened.  There 
has  been  an  impression  that  the  Russians 
easily  overcame  the  Austrians  in  the  first 
campaign,  but  the  truth  is  that  the  Russian 
losses  were  enormous.  A second  Galician 
offensive  would  obviously  be  more  costly." 
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THE  PLIGHT  OF  POLAND 

What  the  Invaders  have  Done  to  the  Hapless  People 

Waclaw  Czerniewski,  in  the  London  Graphic 

The  horrors  of  the  great  contest  in 
Poland  began  almost  from  the  first 
day  after  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
Germans  who  entered  Russian  territory 
in  Poland  exhibited  at  once  their  true 
nature  by  atrocities  in  the  Polish  town  of 
Kalish.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  German 
commander  gave  or- 
ders to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  lie  down  for 
several  hours  on  the 
ground  with  their 
faces  in  the  mud 
and  puddles.  Bom- 
bardment, destruc- 
tion. robberies,  rapes, 
every  crime  had  its 
turn  in  this  unfortu- 
nate town. 

Czestochova  was 
another  town  which 
met  with  a similar 
fate  several  days 
later.  Here,  again, 
the  inhabitants  were 
exposed  to  all  the 
terror  of  the  Ger- 
man atrocities.  Hundreds  of  men  and  wom- 
en and  children  were  taken  outside  the  town 
and  kept  under  threat  of  death  for  many 
hours.  No  one  was  there  to  protect  these 
people.  The  Russians  had  retreated  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  Germans 
occupied,  without  resistance,  district  after 
district.  Not  having  other  opportunities 
they  tried  to  impose  their  "valour”  on  the 
harmless  inhabitants. 

The  stories  of  their  cruelties  soon  spread 
in  ail  parts  of  Russian  Poland  and  hlted 
the  population  with  horror.  Mistrust  was 
thus  established  between  the  population  and 
the  invaders,  who,  in  turn,  suspecting 
treachery,  increased  their  cruelties,  con- 
demning innocent  people  to  death  under 
the  slightest  provocation.  The  Polish 
peasant,  "khlop,"  in  spite  of  his  gp’eat  at- 
tachment to  his  little  freehold  land,  which 


he  had  tilled  during  many  generations,  be- 
gan to  abandon  this  land  and  to  seek  refuge 
eastward  with  his  wife  and  children,  his 
cattle  and  horses.  The  Polish  peasants  have 
retained  the  ancient  tradition  of  hiding 
their  families  during  foreign  invasions  in 
the  marshes  and  for- 
ests. They  did  so  in 
the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Tar- 
tars from  the  east 
overran  Poland. 
And  they  did  so  in 
the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  Swedish 
troops  swarmed 
over  Poland  and 
Lithuania.  But,  alas! 
the  ancient  forests 
of  Poland  had  been 
already  felled  and 
the  marshes  dried 
up.  The  German 
advance  had  been 
moving  in  one  broad 
extended  line,  and 
the  only  parts  re- 
maining free  of  the 
enemy  were  in  the  east,  that  is,  in  Lithua- 
nia and  Russia. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Polish 
peasant  is  a great  trust  in  God  and  destiny. 
He  goes  forward  with  sincere  belief  that 
God  does  not  forget  about  him,  that  even 
all  his  misery  and  hardship  is  the  will  of 
the  Almighty,  who  tries  his  patience  and 
obedience.  On  his  way  he  meets  peasantry 
like  himself,  religious,  simple  and  kind- 
hearted.  When  fire  destroys  his  posses- 
sions he  easily  finds  shelter  until  his  cabin  is 
rebuilt;  if  illness  prevents  him  from  tilling 
his  ground  his  neighbors  do  it  for  him,  with 
no  thought  of  recompense.  Being  himself 
kind-hearted  he  naturally  expects  the  same 
from  others.  He  leaves  his  cottage  before 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  with  the  belief 
that  somebody  will  give  him  and  his  family 
shelter  far  from  the  battlefields.  He  is, 
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The  American  people  have  disappointed 
me.  The  blight  of  war  has  fallen  more 
awfully  on  Poland  than  on  any  other 
country.  The  suffering  in  Belgium  was  great, 
but  that  in  Poland  is  a thousand  tiroes  greater. 
I do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
greatly  interested  now  in  war  sufferers.  Bel* 
gium  aroused  their  sympathy  because  it  was 
the  war’s  first  great  horror.  Poland's  tragedy 
came  too  late. 

There  is  now  no  meat  in  Poland.  The  cat* 
tie,  sheep,  swine  have  gone  to  the  commissa- 
ries of  the  armies.  The  people  live  on  carrot 
soup.  Thousands  walk  for  miles  In  the  winter 
cold  with  their  feet  wrapped  in  rags  to  beg  a 
pannikin  of  this  carrot  soup. — Ignace  Jan  Pa- 
derewski. 
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When  will  They  Dress  Her  in  Her  New  Robe? 

Th«  robe  is  labeled  “Constitution.**  The  girl  represents  Poland. 
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SORROWING  POLAND 

The  People  Left  without  Shelter  or  Food  «•  the  Gerroen  Armice  Overrun 
the  Wretched  Territory 


however,  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

Not  thousands  hut  millions  of  men  like 
him  with  the  same  thoughts  have  gone,  and, 
consequently,  there  is  only  room  for  a small 
fraction  of  this  human  stream,  which  is 
flying  for  life.  Those  who  have  already 
found  distant  villages  filled  with  refugees 
like  themselves  have  to  live  in  the  woods, 
around  fires'  on  the  snow,  and  feed  them- 
selves with  bits  given  to  them  occasionally 
by  the  more  fortunate,  or,  in  absence  of  it, 
to  cat  grass,  leaves  and  bark  of  trees.  They 
go  through  all  manner  of  suffering,  on  the 
snow  and  under  the  wintry  sky  women 
are  in  travail  and  people  dying  from  cold 
and  hunger. 

Their  fate  is  w'orse  than  the  fate  of  the 
Belgian.s.  The  Belgians  could  fly  to  a very 
rich  country,  France.  The  Belgians  could 
cross  the  Channel  to  hospitable  England. 
Their  sufferings  could  be  compared  only 
with  those  of  the  Serbians;  but  in  Poland, 
Galicia,  Lithuania  and  Ruthenia  thirty  mil- 


lions of  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  war.  Their 
misery  was  increased  by 
the  decision  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Staff  to  de- 
stroy towns  and  villages 
in  their  retreat.  Although 
it  might  be  from  a mili- 
tary point  of  view  a very 
wise  and  necessary  step, 
the  inhabitants  felt  it  bit- 
terly. 

We  must,  however,  give 
credit  to  Russia  that  the 
Russian  Government  and 
the  Russian  nation  are 
generous  in  bringing  help 
to  those  people  who  arc 
now  starving  and  home- 
less. Such  is  not  the  case 
with 'the  Germans  and  the 
.Austrians.  The  only  help 
which  now  reaches  the 
devasted  part  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  German  and 
.■\ustrian  armies  is  that  ci- 
ther organised  abroad  or 
given  by  those  Poles  whom 
war  has  not  affected  in 
German  and  Austrian  Po- 
land. But  they  are  not  rich 
enough  and  numerous 
enough  to  feed  almost  an 
entire  nation,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  in 
such  deep  poverty  that  in  Lodz,  for  in- 
stance, there  appeared  a new  kind  of  dis- 
ease. blindness  from  starvation. 

Poland  suffers  now  because  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  she  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  State.  Three  neighbouring 
Powers,  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia,  di- 
vided Poland  amongst  themselves,  at  the 
moment  w'hen  that  country  wa.s  undergoing 
deep  political  and  social  changes,  when  it 
had  neither  army,  nor  money,  nor  a strong 
Government.  But  divided  Poland  did  not 
die;  not  only  docs  her  language  live,  not 
only  has  her  patriotic  sentiment  been  cher- 
ished, but  during  the  darkest  hours  of  Pol- 
ish history  that  country  has  actually  devel- 
oped her  literature  with  Mickicwicz,  her 
pictorial  arts  with  Matejko,  her  music  with 
Chopin.  But  the  Poles  themselves,  ex- 
cept men  like  Paderewski  or  Sienkiewicz. 
have  nobody  who  is  entitled  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  nation. 
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“W  h y 
‘Poy’?" 

"Because 
I was  born 
in  China, 
and  raised 
in  New 
York!"  he 
said  as  he 
gazed  into 
vacancy. 

"In  New 
York,"  he 
con  tinned, 
"all  the  ‘ers’ 
are  ‘oys.’ 
My  name 
is  unfortu- 
n a t e 1 y 
Percy — and  that  in  good  United  States  is 
‘Poycy;’  whence  ‘Poyce’ — whence  ‘Poy!’” 
"You  were  raised  on  Chinese  ink,  we 
think  you  said,”  we  ejaculated. 

"Not  at  all,”  he  snappishly  replied,  "in 
the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City; 
and  the  first  person  who  told  me  1 could 
draw,  was  poor  old  Bush,  first  of  ‘The  New 
York  Herald,’  then  of  ‘The  New  York 
World,’  and  now  of  an  unspecified  address.” 
"And  then?” 

"Then  I came  to  London — went  to  the 
Herkomer  School,  Bushey;  got  my  first 
chance  on  ‘Judy,’  for  whom  I worked  till 
she  died,  and  then  I went  to  Manchester. 

“For  nine  pleasant  years  I worked  for 
‘The  Daily  Despatch,’  ‘The  Evening  Chron- 
icle,’ ‘The  Daily  Sketch,’  ‘The  Sunday 
Chronicle’ — what  memories  they  recall! 
Don’t  interrupt  me.” 

“We  weren’t.” 

"You  were,”  he  said.  "I  know  you  were. 
What  was  my  greatest  triumph?  you  ask 
me.” 

"No,”  we  said,  "we  don’t.” 

“Yes,  you  did,”  he  snapped.  "Remember 
that  great  splash  over  the  1906  election 


when  Balfour  resigned?  I drew  him  as 

Sydney  Carton ” 

“Martin ” 

"Be  quiet,  won’t  you? — Sydney  Carton 

ascending  the  scalTold  and  saying ” 

“The  only  way ” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort;  ‘It  is  a far  better 
thing  that  I do  than  I have  ever  done.  I 
go  to ’” 

"Stop!"  we  said;  “we  know  what  you  are 
going  to  say.  It’s  old.” 

"It  got  there!  But  immediately  after  that 
Mr.  Hulton  turned  from  being  a strong 
Free  Fooder  to  a passionate  Protectionist 


“And  then  you  drew  Tirpitz’s  whiskers 
and ” 

“Are  you  doing  this  interview  or  am  I?” 
said  ‘Poy’  with  a nasty  cough.  “If  you  can- 
not restrain  your  exuberant  verbosity  I 
shall  start  all  over  again.” 

"You  won’t  do  that,  surely,”  we  said. 


'Poy"  u H«  Seta  Hlnutlf 


"POy,**  !■  London  £v«i/ng  Nnws 
THB  HORRORS  OP  WAR 
Modem  Hasdet:  **Tbe  times  art  out  of  JoJot;  O 
curtad  spite  t** 
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•POY,”  in  London  Evening  News 


“OFFENSIVE”  AS  USUAL 


Willie  Jr.:  “I  say.  Dad,  it  says  here  we  have  definitely  lost  our  offensive.” 

Willie  Sr.:  “Another  British  lie,  my  son.  Why,  no  one  could  possibly  be  more 
offensive  than  we  are.” 
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"I  am  thinking,”  he  said;  “can’t  you  see 
I’m  thinking?  Then  London  and  the  war. 
There’s  glory  for  you!  I joined  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  ‘The  Evening  News.’  1 
chucked  chess  and  tennis  and  devoted  my- 
self almost  entirely  to  the  Kaiser.  How 
that  man  hates  me!  I have  had  heaps  of 
letters  from  him  signed  ‘A  True  Son  of 
Britain,’  ‘A  Disgusted  Patriot,’  ‘Lex,’ 
‘Equitas,’  and  so  forth,  asking  me  if  I don’t 
think  it’s  most  un-English,  unsportsmanlike, 
and  unkind  of  me.  At  other  times  he  writes 
to  me  and  tells  me  what  particular  kind  of 
strafing  I am  going  to  get  when  he  occu- 
pies the  editorial  chair  at  Carmelite  House. 
But  I take  no  notice,  I merely  draw  him 
again,  or  send  him  a picture  of  David  mak- 
ing 15-inchers.  All  these  are  published  in 
my  book,  which  only  costs  sevenpence.  I 

"You  are 1” 

“There  you  are  talking  again.  Why,  a man 
can’t  get  a word  in  edgeways,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  an  interview  of  me  by  youl 
However,  let’s  get  on.  You  ask  me  what 
I consider  my  best  hit?” 

“We  never  said  anything  of  the  sort." 

He  took  absolutely  no  notice,  and  bit  off 
the  end  of  a treble  Corona  instead  of 
squeezing  it  like  a mere  ordinary  mortal. 

“Why,  that  one  about,  ‘We’ve  got  the 
Ships,  We’ve  got  the  Men,  and  We’ve  got 
the  Money  tool’  and  that  other — that  one 
about  the  fish  stall  with  a farthing  dip  and 
the  policeman  threatening  to  run  the  man  in 


for  signalling  to  the  enemy.  Why  don’t 
you  laugh?” 

“We  always  laugh  like  this,"  we  said. 

Seriously  speaking,  London  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  “Poy” — who  in  private  life  is  Mr. 
Percy  Fearon — for  his  nightly  eflforts.  Like 
the  famous  F.  C.  G.  and  E.  T.  Reed,  he  is 
never  cruel,  seldom  cynical.  Real  humour, 
a keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a tech- 
nique that  easily  enables  him  to  materialise 
his  whimsicalities  on  paper,  are  his  weap- 
ons, and  he  uses  them  with  tact. 


”FOY,‘*  la  Loatfoo  Cveaiag  a«ivx 
German  Pat  Boy:  *'I  vants  to  make  your  fletch 
ercep.  Don’t  It?" 

BritUh  BuU  Dog:  *’No  fenrt" 


TO  END  THE  “TALE” 

Approved  Design  for  Tail-Piece  to  “The  History  of  the  Huns' 


”POy/’  la  London  tftning  Htm$ 


Caricaturing 

IF  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  shorter, 
said  Blaise  Pascal,  the  French  philoso- 
pher, the  whole  face  of  the  earth  would 
have  been  changed.  But  that  an  inch  or 
two,  or  even  three,  in  the  matter  of  a nose 
is  all  the  same  to  the  cartoonist  will  be 
evident  from  a study  of  these  pages.  The 
cartoonists  have  done  nothing — except  im- 
mortalize King  Ferdinand’s  nose.  There 
have  been  famous  noses  in  history.  Cyrano 
dc  Bergerac  was  blessed  with  one.  Ferdi- 
nand's nose,  however,  threatens  to  go  thun- 
dering down  the  halls  of  time.  His  nose 
for  centuries  to  come  will  be  held  up  as  a 
model  for  young  men.  It  will  be  accepted 
as  a standard — as  something  that  a nose 
should  be.  It  may  even  become  classic, 
like  Colonel  T.  K.’s  teeth,  or  the  kaiser’s 
mustache. 
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a King’s  Nose 


Many  cooks  have  been  required  to  make 
this  broth,  but  they  haven’t  spoiled  ir.  Tlicy 
have  taken  Ferdinand’s  nose  and  developed 
its  possibilities.  To  them  it  has  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a bridse,  or  even  of  a 
42-centimeter  muzzle.  They  have  cari- 
catured Bulgaria’s  monarch  as  a goose,  an 
elephant,  a dog.  a bird  of  prey.  Ferhaps 
the  greatest  exaggcralor  is  “Rata  Langa” 
of  L’Asino,  Rome,  whose  cartoon  appears 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

Alfred  Leete,  of  London  Opinion.  A.  G. 
Raccy,  of  the  Montreal  Star,  and  Fred  Mor- 
gan, of  the  IMiiladcIphia  Inquirer,  have 
added  their  touclies  to  the  picture.  Other 
cartoons  are  taken  from  the  London  Ex- 
press, the  Passing  Show,  Le  Rire,  Pas- 
quino,  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  and  .\merican 
papers. 
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Montenegro,  as 

the  New  York  Eve- 
' ning  Sun  expresses 
it,  “has  stepped  out  oC  the 
conflict  of  greater  powers, 
justly  refusing  to  attempt 
to  continue  an  unequal 
fight  without  adequate 
help  from  her  greater 
allies.’’ 


From  a military  standpoint  Montenegro’s 
surrender  amounts  to  little.  From  a senti- 
mental standpoint  it  means  much.  Monte- 
negro was  the  litticst  kingdom  in  the  war. 
For  more  than  600  years  she  has  main- 
tained her  independence,  often  against 
Turkish  aggression.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  Loveen,  the  “black  mountain,’’  has 
fallen.  Like  an  eagle’s  nest,  this  strong- 
hold was  to  the  Montenegrins  a cradle  of 
liberty.  Its  capture  by  the  Austrians  meant 
more  than  the  crushing  of  a nation.  It 
meant  the  downfall  of  an  ideal. 

By  negotiating  a separate  peace  Monte- 
negro has  escaped  the  fate  of  Belgium  and 


Serbia.  The  fate  of  this  small  kingdom  is 
a sorry  commentary  on  the  cause  of  the 
allies.  In  the  Balkans  the  moral  effect  of 
the  surrender  will  be  tremendous.  When 
powerful  nations  like  England,  France,  and 
Italy  will  abandon  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
to  their  fate,  what  gain  can  there  be  in 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  entente? 

Loveen,  according  to  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun,  must  rank  next  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Gallipoli  enterprise  in  the 
developments  favorable  to  the  Teuton  side 
since  the  opening  of  1916.  The  loss  of  this 
fortress  is  bound  to  be  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise for  the  allies. 

“Montenegro  has  sur- 
rendered," says  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  “be- 
cause the  Great  White 
Czar,  whose  faithful  ally 
and  follower  the  little 
mountain  state  had  been 
for  many  generations, 
failed  in  his  promise  of 
aid  and  succor.  Monte- 
negro has  surrendered 
because  Italy,  to  whom 
her  king  is  bound  by  ties 
of  kinship  as  well  as  com- 
mon interests,  talked 
while  the  Austrian  batter- 
ing ram  beat  upon  the 
steep  slopes  of  Mount 
Loveen.  Montenegro  has 
surrendered  because  En- 
gland and  France,  co- 
guardians with  Russia  and 
Italy  of  her  independence, 
did  not  strengthen  her 
hands  in  these  last  fateful 
days. 

“Montenegro  has  fallen 
because  every  promise  of 
assistance  which  has  been 
made  to  its  brave  king 
and  people  proved  mere 
sound  without  meaning. 
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The  Montenegrin  eagle, 
which  never  before  in  all 
its  stormy  life  had  low- 
ered  its  eyes  before  the 
sun»  fluttered  to  earth 
with  broken  wings  be- 
cause it  saw  the  fate  of 
Serbia,  swept  off  the  map 
by  the  enemy;  of  Greece, 
harassed  and  humiliated  by 
its  would-be  friends;  of  Bel- 
gium, urged  to  hold  back  single- 
handed  the  mighty  foe  while 
those  who  had  roused  it  to  resistance 
blundered  and  muddled." 

“There  is  no  escaping  the  fact,  ’ observes 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "that  Montenegro’s 
surrender,  following  the  jumping  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria  to  the  Teuton  side,  and  the 
balking  of  Greece,  means  for  the  time  being 
an  end  of  the  prestige  of  England  and  of 
Russia  ill  the  near  east.  But  even  the 
Balkan  states  fully  understand  that  their 
future  depends  on  the  final  victory  of  one 
side  or  the  other  in  the  war  as  a whole. 
The  head  will  go  with  the  hide.  If  England 
and  France  and  Russia  win,  they  will  make 
the  borders  of  the  future  Montenegro,  of 
the  future  Bulgaria,  of  the  future  Albania, 
of  the  future  Serbia.  That  in  so  doing  they 
will  forget  Montenegro’s  forced  yielding 
and  remember  only  her  quick  loyalty  at  the 
start  is  a fair  presumption." 

The  responsibility  for  Montenegro's 
downfall  must  be  borne  principally  by 
Italy,  according  to  many  observers,  and  is 
a tribute  to  Italian  incompetence  and  the 
Italian  policy  of  “watchful  waiting."  Says 
the  Philadelphia  Press: 

"The  blame  for  this  situation  rests  not 
upon  Montenegro  but  upon  Italy.  It  was 
a foregone  conclusion  that  the  tiny  Monte- 
negrin army,  brave  and  skillful  as  it  was, 
could  not  resist  the  preponderating  strength 
of  men  and  guns  brought  to  bear  in  the 
Austrian  invasion.  Italy,  whose  interests 
in  Albania  and  whose  power  in  the  Adriatic 
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were  directly  concerned,  Italy,  whose 
Queen  is  a Montenegrin  princess,  Italy, 
who  had  insisted  upon  control  of  the  opera- 
tions in  this  zone  of  the  war  and  had  re- 
ceived it,  Italy,  who  has  boasted  of  having 
a million  troops  in  reserve,  temporized  until 
it  was  too  late.  Italy  failed  a.s  she  has 
consistently  failed  in  this  and  her  previous 
war  with  Tripoli.  The  fall  of  Loveen  is  a 
monument  to  the  incompetence  of  Italian 
leadership." 

In  a similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

“The  Evening  Courier,  of  .Milan,  is  de- 
nouncing the  Quadruple  Entente  for  what 
it  describes  as  its  unpardonable  negligence 
in  not  extending  such  aid  to  the  Monte- 
negrins as  would  have  enabled  them  to  re- 
tain control  of  the  position  which  the  .Aus- 
trians have  just  acquired.  Its  comment 
should  have  been  directed  and  confined  to 
the  Italian  Government  itself.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  proceedings  it  expressed  a de- 
sire for  an  exclusive  control  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Adriatic  and  in  deference  to 
this  intimation  the  French,  who  had  block- 
aded Cattaro  and  had  begun  to  fortify  the 
Loveen  slope,  withdrew  their  ships  from 
those  waters  and  left  the  Italians  in  charge. 
If  they  have  done  anything  since  then  to 
consolidate  the  situation  the  exterior  world 
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Italy  Loaes  Ita  Adriatic  Bell  Sheep 
has  not  heard  of  it.  Several 
weeks  ago  they  were  said  to  have 
landed  some  troops  at  Aviona  and 
the  supposition  was  that  these 
troops  were  to  participate  in  the 
Balkan  campaign.  More  recently 
it  has  become  clear  that  such  is 
not  their  purpose,  but  that  they 
are  being  held  to  protect  Southern 
Albania  against  the  possible  ag- 
gressions of  Greece.  But  to  Monte- 
negro no  assistance  whatever  has 
been  furnished,  although  Italy 
claims  to  control  the  sea  and  to 
have  a million  men  in  reserve. 

“The  result  is  that  Austria  has 
obtained  a point  of  vantage  which 
is  to  Italy  what  Calais  is  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  likely  that  some 
interesting  developments  are  im- 
pending.” 

To  the  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung  the  Montenegrin  situation 
appears  an  opening  wedge  in  the 
European  deadlock,  “a  small  be- 
ginning, but  one  which  may  have 
far-reaching  effects.” 

“It  marks,”  continues  the  Staats- 


Zeitung,  "the  first  secession  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  The  ex- 
ample which  Montenegro  has  set 
may  be  followed  at  no  distant  date 
by  others.  It  is  important  chiefly, 
however,  in  making  more  patent 
still  to  the  world  the  waning  trust 
which  the  Balkan  states  place  in 
the  promises  and  puissance  of 
those  who  set  out  to  save  them 
and  the  disgust  which  they  enter- 
tain for  the  measures  taken  to  this 
end.  There  is  small  wonder  that 
King  Nicholas  chose  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  saved  his  little 
country  from  the  fate  t*  which 
Belgium  and  Servia  were  lured  by 
the  faithless  promises  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies  and  the  folly 
of  their  own  rulers.” 

Concerning  the  eventual  fate  of 
Montenegro,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  believes  there  is  a chance 
for  the  central  empires  to  show 
their  magnanimity.  To  quote; 

"Austria  and  Austria’s  great 
ally  will  probably  be  merciful. 
Montenegro  is  such  a tiny  enemy. 
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CARL  JOS£F,  In  Die  Kusktle,  Vienna 


CHEERING  UP  THE  SON-IN  LAW 

Nikita  (to  Peter):  “Don’t  despair,  dear  son.  Your  glory  will  never  die.  It  will  live 

forever  in  the  movies.’’ 
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ftom  La  caapana  dc  Cracia,  8arceioaa 
**ThU  cake  acema  to  be  harder  than  I expected." 


The  example  of  magnanimity  toward  the 
fallen  nation  may  have  a material  effect  in 
strengthening  the  Teuton  cause.  Toward 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  which  did  not  surren- 
der, there  was  no  forbearance.  Monte- 
negro, which  yielded,  may  see  another 
aspect  of  Teuton  policy. 

"There  is  no  shame  in  the  Montenegrin 
surrender.  Neither  cowardice  nor  expedi- 
ency drove  the  old  king  and  warrior  to  sue 
for  peace.  He  merely  sought  to  save  his 
people  from  expatriation  or  extinction. 
Had  he  yielded  when  the  swarming  in- 
vaders first  crossed  the  frontier  he  would 
have  been  subject  to  reproach.  He  fought 
magnificently,  hoping  against  hope  that  his 
great  supine  allie»  would  send  him  succor 
that  the  last  Slav  stronghold  west  of  Mus- 
covy might  endure  as  a menace  to  Teuton 
progress  southward.” 

Kipg  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  the 
royal  family  are  now  in  Italy.  Albert  of 
Belgium  and  Peter  of  Serbia,  also  are  mon- 
archs  without  countries,  and  thus  the  num- 
ber of  “kings  in  exile”  is  increasing  daily. 
One  cannot  envy  the  lot  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 
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^ITH  Britain  prod- 
ding herself  a 
urging  the  govern 
ment  to  "get  on  with  the 
war,”  the  central  powers 
appear  just  at  the  present 
stage  to  be  getting  on 
with  it  to  their  entire  sat- 
isfaction. No  great  vic- 
tories have  been  blazoned 
forth  in  the  headlines,  but  Germany,  while 
still  holding  the  Russ'ans,  has  swept  Serbia 
and  Montenegro  off  the  map,  is  threatening 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt,  is  frightening 
London  by  her  Xeppelin  raids,  and  is  plan- 
ning a renewed  dash  on  Calais. 

Of  peace  proposals  we  hear  little.  Ger- 
many, according  to  the  latest  rumors,  would 
be  content  to  negotiate  peace  on  terms 
somewhat  as  follows: 

The  restoration  of  Belgium  without  the 
exaction  of  a war  indemnity  or  the  Belgian 
Congo. 

The  restoration  of  northern  France  with- 
out the  exaction  of  war  indemnity  or 
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French  colonial  territory  in  Africa. 

The  partition  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 
Albania,  among  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Greece. 

Recognition  of  a German  protectorate 
over  the  Turkish  empire  which  will  carry 
with  it  the  full  development  of  commercial 
spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Arabia. 

Cession  of  Russian  Courland  to  Germany. 

The  erection  of  an  independent  kingdom 
of  Poland  under  a German  prince,  with  the 
cession  of  a part  of  Galicia  by  Austria;  the 
compensation  of  Roumania  by  the  cession 
of  Bessarabia  by  Russia,  and  of  Bukowina 
or  Transylvania  by  Aus- 
tria-Hungary; an  adjust- 
ment with  Great  Britain 
which  would  give  Ger- 
many a place  in  the  sun  in 
■\frica. 

That  "silly  peace  talk” 
is  silenced  quite  as  much 
in  England  as  in  Germany 
will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing London  Evening 
News  editorial.  Says  the 
News: 

"There  is  one  thing  at 
which  Germany  has  always 
shown  great  ability, 
namely,  getting  on  with 
the  war.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  interfere 
with  that,  and  even  the 
talk  about  peace  in  which 
her  statesmen  and  her 
newspapers  are  indulging 
makes  no  difference  to  the 
energy  with  which  she 
prosecutes  her  various 
campaigns. 

"The  chief  object,  we 
may  take  it,  of  this  peace 
talk  is  to  convince  her  own 
hungry  and  discontented 
people  that  the  war  is  as 
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good  as  over,  and  that 
nothing  save  the  pig- 
headed obstinacy  of  the 
Allies  prevents  the  latter 
from  recognizing  the  fact 
that  they  are  Hnally  and 
decisively  beaten.  The 
German  press  and  wire- 
less are,  in  fact,  talking  to 
Buncombe,  in  the  original 
sense  of  the  words,  but 
there  is  also  a desire  to 
influence  neutral  nations, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  in  this 
connection  Germany 
should  be  able  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  British 
pacifists  as  expressing 
anything  but  the  view  of  a 
negligible  minority  in  this 
country. 

"Few  foreign  countries  understand  the 
extraordinary  latitude  which  we  allow  to 
our  cranks  even  in  time  of  war,  and  they 
consequently  believe  that  our  pacifists  must 
command  a large  following,  since  otherwise 
they  would  be  suppressed. 

"That  is  unfortunate,  but  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  at  the  moment  is  to  do  what  the 
Germans  are  doing.  We  must  get  on  with 
the  war,  and  get  on,  as  we  can  if  we  please, 
faster  than  Germany." 

“We  are  engaged  in  no  mean  quarrel,” 
says  the  London  Daily  Express;  "we  are 
fighting  for  no  paltry  cause."  It  is  neces- 
sary then,  this  newspaper  avers,  to  “steel 
our  hearts,  not,  indeed,  in  a vain  Teutonic 
hatred,  but  in  a stem  endeavor  to  hold  the 
citadel  of  our  life  and  liberties  against  an 
enemy  who  knows  no  scruples  and  no  pity." 
The  Express  continues; 

"Our  swords  are  unsheathed  that  we  may 
leave  to  our  children  the  inheritance  re- 
ceived from  our  fathers.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  who  dis- 
covered the  fairies  that  hide  in  English 
woods;  the  England  of  Nelson,  the  country 
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of  stout  and  undaunted  hearts;  the  England 
of  Dickens,  who  loved  the  poor  and  the 
humble.  We  are  fighting  for  a greater  Eng- 
land still — the  happier,  freer  England  of 
tomorrow,  of  which  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
and  the  other  seers  may  well  have  dreamed. 

“The  German  menace  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  other  European  nations  has 
stimulated  a new  international  brotherhood. 
Britons  and  Frenchmen  are  now  blood- 
brothers.  A new  knowledge  and  a new 
understanding  between  the  two  peoples 
have  come  into  being,  and  they  must  be 
enormous  factors  in  securing  future  peace 
and  assuring  social  progress.  With  us  are 
the  Russians,  with  their  comprehensive  pity 
— of  all  peoples  the  most  instinctively  Chris- 
tian; the  Italians,  eager  in  life  and  love  of 
liberty;  and  the  Belgians  and  the  Serbs — 
today  harassed  and  unhappy,  but  for  whose 
bright  to-morrow  we  all  stand  pledged.  We 
deplore  the  strife,  but  we  rejoice  in  the  new 
friendships  that  are  its  first  fruits. 

“If  we  surrender  one  of  the  things  for 
which  we  are  fighting  we  shall  be  traitors 
not  only  to  our  country  but  also  to  our 
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religion,  the  essentials  of  which  are  openly 
and  blatantly  derided  by  the  spirit  of  Prus- 
sian militarism  against  which  we  are  con- 
tending." 

Germany,  however,  sees  in  Britain's  pres- 
ent “muddied"  condition  signs  not  only  of 
an  early  victory,  but  of  the  downfall  of  John 
Bull’s  empire.  The  following  from  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten  is,  perhaps,  typical  of 
current  German  thought: 

"It  is  probable  that  England's  elephantine 
ministry,  and  with  it  England’s  people,  who 
are  slowly  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  now 
that  they  know  the  worst  about  the  British 
defeats  in  Belgium,  France,  East  Africa, 
Irak,  the  Dardanelles,  and  many  other 
places,  and  now  that  they  are  groaning 
under  terrible  burdens  of  taxation  and  of 
indebtedness  to  America,  are  confessing  to 
themselves  that  a war  against  the  German 
empire,  even  though  it  be  waged  with  a 
gigantic  indecency,  with  robbery,  piracy, 
kidnaping,  violation  of  the  Red  Cross,  with 
flag  juggling,  with  assassination  and  butch- 
ery of  the  lowest  kind,  is  no  good  and  prof- 
itable business. 


“Or  is  it  that  the  ministers  who  have 
thrust  England  into  this  morass  of  shame 
and  disgrace  fear  the  consequences  of  their 
acts?  Churchill,  donning  his  uniform,  has 
already  taken  himself  off  to  the  trenches; 
Grey  covers  his  eyes  in  shame  with  his  blue 
spectacles;  Lloyd  George  seeks  to  frighten 
the  workers  with  the  bogey  of  the  German 
emperor,  and  Asquith  will  soon  retire  from 
the  game. 

“When  only  Kitchener,  the  man  with  the 
blood-smeared  butcher’s  apron,  is  left  high 
and  dry,  stranded  beside  the  wrecked  Ship 
of  State,  the  English  will  scour  the  heavens 
for  the  coming  of  another  Pitt,  but  there 
will  be  none  to  save  them  from  their  doom. 

“In  the  utter  disintegration  which  is 
bound  to  overtake  the  unwieldy  empire, 
they  will  be  but  too  grateful  to  hail  the 
advent  of  that  sovereign,  our  kaiser,  whom 
they  have  vilified  and  mocked,  but  who  in 
the  superhuman  generosity  of  his  heart  will 
repay  evil  with  good  and  bestow  on  Eng- 
land a stable  government  that  shall  be  wor- 
thy of  the  high  destinies  which  are  reserved 
for  her  people." 
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From  Mori  Sotirikoa,  Fttrognd 


Kaiser  (to  the  peace-genius):  "Here,  you  little  runti  Why  don't  you  come  when  I 
call  you?  I will  give  yon  a good  spanking  with  that  olive  branch.” 
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W.  TRIER,  in  Luslige  Blattler,  © Berlin 

THE  ENTENTE  KAFFEKLATSCH 

The  Four  Old  Maids:  “Now  we  are  absolutely  on  the  safe  side.  Nothing  can  go 
wrong  now.  Only  today  we  invented  three  new  slogans.” 

Two  puni  are  loat  in  the  translation — "En-Tanten-Klatsch.“  referring  to  the  allies  as  **Auntiea,“  and 
"Groasmaesde.'*  old  maids,  which  is  pronounced  almost  the  same  as  "Grossmlchte/*  or  great  powera. 
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GABRIEL  GALANTARA  ("Rjla  Langa"),  in  L'Asine,  Rome 

THE  PROFESSOR  OF  THE  FUTURE 

. . and  at  the  end  of  1916  the  world  war  came  to  a close.  The  peace  congress, 
meeting  in  Rome,  imposed  its  will  upon  the  world.  General  disarmament,  obligatory 
arbitration,  and  respect  for  the  right  of  nationality  were  the  pledges  given.  It  was 
thus  possible  to  form  the  United  States  of  Europe." 


* 7IELAND”  is  the  name  of  a new  German  publication,  devoted 

YY  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the  war  and  edited  by  Bruno  Paul, 
himself  a painter  and  cartoonist,  in  collaboration  with  other 
artists  and  literary  men  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Red  Cross 
societies,  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  enterprise  will  go. 

“Wieland,  der  Schmied,”  Wayland,  the  Smith,  is  the  Teutonic 
counterpart  of  Hephaestus  of  Greek,  and  Vulcan,  of  Roman  mythology, 
and  almost  identical  with  the  Scandinavian  Volundr,  forger  of  the  victory- 
bringing sword  Mimung,  and  type  of  the  skilled  workman. 

All  these  demigods  were  described  as  more  or  less  crippled,  but  at 
the  same  time,  as  heroes  of  unconquerable  power;  and  so  it  is  eminently 
Biting  that  this  German  collection  of  war-inspired  art,  expressive  of  their 
supreme  confidence  in  victory,  should  be  named  for  such  a figure,  and 
that  its  purpose  should  be  to  relieve  those  who  have  suffered  bodily  in 
the  war. 

Says  Bruno  Paul  in  his  preface  to  the  first  issue: 

"While  before  the  war  art  and  literature  often  trod  strange  paths 
foreign  to  the  people’s  understanding,  now  again  the  living  soul  of  the 
nation  finds  pure  and  strong  expression  in  picture  and  story. 

"This  new  German  art  ‘Wieland’  will  serve.  It  will  not  represent 
any  distinct  tendency.  It  has  on  its  staff  of  contributors  men  who  long 
ago  made  their  mark  as  representatives  of  the  younger  and  very  youngest 
elements,  so  that  all  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  something  worth 
saying  may  have  a stage  on  which  to  voice  their  thoughts. 

“ ‘Wieland,’  so  called  for  the  smith  of  the  German  saga,  purposes 
to  be  the  spokesman  for  that  German  art  and  culture  which  is  destined 
to  grow  up  rejuvenated  and  reformed  out  of  the  perils  and  battles.” 
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The  Hell-Gallop.  “To  Berlin!  Boom!  Boom!” 


Drawn  by  Emil  Pottncr. 
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John  Bull’s  Great  Balancing  Feat 


Marianne — the  temperamental  French  Marianne — ia  at  the  end  of  the  ace-taw.  Belgium  atandi  in  a 
heroic  pote.  Ruaiia  holda  Italy  and  Serbia,  while  Japan,  aided  by  the  weight  of  gold*  prcaervea  the 
equilibrium. 
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The  Entente:  "For  some  time  a strong  head  wind  has  prevailed.” 


Drawn  by  O.  W.  RoMner. 
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In  Loving  Memory 
Woodcut  by  Joshua  Csmpp. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  EAST  PRUSSIA 
“Just  you  wait,  you  Russians.  You’ll  pay  for  this." 

Drawn  b>  Josef  Wackerle 
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The  Pump  That  Went  Dry 

Drawn  by  G.  W.  Roaaner, 
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The  Angel  of  Peace 

Drawn  by  WilU  Qai(*r,  aaccuioniat  painttr,  fonnar  bull-SKhter,  and  now  an  army  aeroplana  driver. 


The  Dome  i«  Too  Big  ior  the  Foundation 


Japan’s  “Advice” 

Yuan  SHIH-KAI  may  yet  find  that 
there's  many  a slip  between  the  Chi- 
nese throne  and  himself.  China  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  has  reverted  to  a mon- 
archy, but  we  have  yet  to  read  of  any  coro- 
nation ceremonies  or  of  "President”  Yuan’s 
donning  royal  raiment. 

What  we  do  read  is  that  Japan  has  de- 
manded of  China  the  right  of  guardianship. 
She  has  reasserted,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  the  demands  made  a year 
ago  in  the  notorious  group  five,  which  at 
the  time  China,  with  the  support  of  Great 
Britain,  refused  to  accede  to. 

Japan  feels  that  she  should  be  rewarded 
for  driving  the  Germans  from  Tsingtao,  and 
despite  British  objections,  is  again  pressing 
her  demands.  These,  if  conceded,  would 
complete  the  work  of  subjugation  begun  in 
January,  1915.  Compliance  would  mean  the 
employment  of  Japanese  advisers  in  every 
governmental  department  of  China;  the 
pledge  that  China  purchase  her  war  supplies 
from  Japan;  the  employment  of  Japanese 
as  directors  of  police  in  the  large  centers, 
and  the  construction  of  Japanese  railroads 
in  China. 
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Catting  a Big 
Shadow 


That  Japan  never  has  taken  Yuan’s  aspi- 
rations seriously  may  be  seen  from  the  car- 
toons published  on  these  pages.  “The  dome 
(represented  by  an  imperial  crown)  is  too 
big  for  the  foundation,"  reads  the  caption 
to  the  first  cartoon.  A group  of  Japanese 
“advisers"  is  seen  in  the  foreground,  evi- 
dently prepared  to  offer  good  advice  to 
Yuan  on  the  principles  of  building  con- 
struction. 

In  another  cartoon  Yuan  is  represented 
as  a monkey  trying  to  catch  the  moon 
(throne)  in  the  river.  Again,  Yuan  is  seen 
just  having  discarded  his  presidential  hat, 
and  in  the  act  of  reaching  for  the  crown. 
The  foreign  nations,  headed  by  John  Bull 
and  Japan,  knock  vigorously  at  his  door,  but 
Yuan,  having,  as  it  seems,  a guilty  con- 
science, tells  them  to  keep  out. 

That  China,  after  all,  is  merely  a shadow, 
is  expressed  by  another  Japanese  artist, 
who  portrays  the  yellow  kingdom  (or  re- 
public) casting  a huge  shadow  on  the 
ground — but  the  rising  sun,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  phenomenon,  is  labeled 
"Japan." 


OPPONSNt 


Beware  Further  Advice 
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Both  Rlsht  eod  Left  are  the  Same  Fellow 
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Going  to  Bed  with  His  Boots  On 


SOME  rather  interesting  disclosures  were 
made  when  the  British  authorities  at 
Falmouth  opened  the  baggage  belong- 
ing to  Capt.  Franz  von  Papen,  the  recalled 
military  attache  to  the  German  embassy  in 
Washington,  and  took  possession  of  bank 
books,  check  stubs,  and  memoranda  which 
throw  a light  on  the  activities  of  German 
agents  in  America. 

The  dossier,  which  was  turned  over  to 
the  American  embassy  in  London,  reveals 
among  other  things  that  Werner  Horn,  who 
blew  up  the  Canadian  Pacific  bridge,  at  St. 
Croix,  Me.,  was  in  the  pay  of  Captain  von 
Papen,  and  had  received  a check  for  $700 
a few  days  prior  to  the  commission  of  the 
outrage.  The  check  stubs  show  also  that 
the  recalled  attache  had  kept  the  German 
consulate  in  Seattle  regularly  supplied  with 
money  until  a fortnight  prior  to  the  bomb 
outrage  in  that  city,  when  the  last  payment 
of  $500  was  made.  One  bank  book  showed 
that  checks  had  been  given  to  Paul  Koenig, 
head  of  the  police  service  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  who  is  under  arrest  for  con- 
spiracy, and  to  Hans  Adam  von  Wedell, 
who  has  been  indicted  for  conspiracy.  The 
books  show  also  the  receipt  by  Capt.  von 
Papen  of  large  sums  from  “Bernstorff.” 
Among  the  traveler’s  personal  letters  were 
found  some  that  held  the  United  States, 
and  President  Wilson  particularly,  up  to 
ridicule. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  leaving 
this  country  von  Papen  made  a statement 
in  which  he  said  that  he  knew  well  that 
“when  history  is  once  written  it  will  estab- 
lish our  clean  records,  despite  all  the  mis- 
representations and  calumnies  .spread  broad- 
cast at  present." 

"History  will  doubtless  set  down  the 
words  as  he  anticipates,”  observes  the  Phil- 


adelphia Public  Ledger.  “It  will  also  set 
down  the  fact  that  among  the  papers 
taken  from  him  by  the  British  authorities 
on  his  arrival  at  Falmouth  were  a bank- 
book and  cheque-book  containing  a num- 
ber of  exceedingly  interesting  entries. 

“There  is  nothing  really  surprising  in  the 
contents  of  the  dispatch  box  which  has  been 
obligingly  turned  over  to  the  American 
Embassy  at  London.  What  is  of  immedi- 
ate interest  is  the  connection  of  Count  von 
BernstorfI  with  these  miserable  intrigues 
against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.” 

From  the  unusually  well-informed  Provi- 
dence Journal — to  which  newspaper  the  at- 
tache attributed  most  of  his  misfortunes — 
comes  the  following  under  the  caption  “The 
Truth  About  von  Papen:” 

“With  characteristic  Teutonic  chicanery, 
the  German  Embassy  at  Washington  is  at- 
tempting to  befog  the  von  Papen  issue  by 
showing  that  the  payment  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  to  Werner  Horn  was  made  after 
he  tried  to  blow  up  the  Vanceboro  bridge. 
We  are  asked  to  believe,  accordingly,  that 
Horn  was  not  in  the  pay  of  the  German 
Government,  and  that  Captain  von  Papen's 
seven-hundred-dollar  cheque  was  sent  to 
him  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  provide 
for  his  defence  as  a German  citizen. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  story  that  might  be 
told  to  the  marines,  but  will  find  no  cre- 
dence elsewhere.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  cheque  was  sent  before  or  after 
the  explosion. 

"Captain  von  Papen's  cheque  is  evidence 
that  Horn  was  in  the  pay  of  the  German 
military  authorities;  they  would  not  have 
sent  him  seven  hundred  dollars  as  a mere 
sentimental  gratuity  because  he  was  a Ger- 
man citizen  accused  of  a serious  crime.  And 
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To  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  it  ap> 
pears  remarkable  that  von  Papen 
should  have  carried  such  evidence 
with  him,  knowing,  as  he  must 
have  known,  that  the  '‘safe  con- 
duct’* applied  only  to  his  person. 
The  Citizen  observes  further: 
"The  direct  connection  which 
these  incriminating  stub  checks 
show  between  the  former  German 
military  attache  in  Washington 
and  the  perpetrators  of  plots 
hatched  on  American  soil  against 
Germany’s  enemies,  makes  the  of- 
ficial repudiation  by  the  German 
foreign  office  a mockery. 

"Count  von  BernstorfT  realizes 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  as 
far  as  his  continued  stay  in  this 
country  is  concerned,  for  he  has 
already  set  in  motion  his  press 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
an  alibi  for  himself." 

Seizing  upon  Doctor  Dernberg’s 
remark  that  the  United  States  "is 
still  a British  colony,"  the  St. 

A.  C.  R^CEY.  iaMoatrtai  Star  Louis  Post-Dispatch  obscrves  that 

THE  BLOOD  HONEY  proof  of  this  fact  was  furnished 

Tr.cm*  It  Higher  «><1  Higher  Doctor  Duniba,  and  Cap- 

although  the  Embassy  attempts  to  explain  tains  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  were  sent 

away  von  Papen's  part  in  the  in- 
cident, the  public  will  by  no  means 
be  deceived.  The  truth  is  far  too 
plain. 

"The  German  apologists  will  at- 
tempt to  show  that  Captain  von 
Papen’s  other  payments,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  stubs  in  his  cheque 
book,  were  of  a purely  altruistic 
and  harmless  nature.  But  they 
cannot  convince  anybody.  The 
proof  of  von  Papen's  guilt  is  over- 
whelming. He  was  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  unholy  propaganda 
which  the  German  Government  at 
Berlin  elaborately  organized 
against  this  country  and  his  pro- 
fessions of  injured  innocence  upon 
his  departure  from  New  York  the 
other  day  were  hypocritical  and 
ridiculous,  in  the  extreme,  as  these 
revelations  abundantly  emphasize. 

It  was  a good  day’s  work  when  the 
United  States  rid  itself  of  this 

noxious  plotter  against  its  peace  G^CCH£,  In  Ktw  York  ivtiihg  Ttltgram 
and  safety.”  Caught 
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ROGERS,  in  New  York  Herold 

Activities  of  an  American  Diplomatist 
PoMibly  it  U unnece»Mi7  to  emphatue  the  words  appearing  on  the  placard  on  the  watL 
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home,  and  that  it  will  be  further  demon- 
strated when  the  papers  of  von  Papen  are 
sent  back  for  our  own  inspection.  Tliis 
newspaper  continues; 

“If  the  country  shows  indignation  over 
the  supply  of  funds  to  the  wreckers  of  our 
costly  bridge  structures;  if  it  resents  oppro- 
bious  terms  in  which  German  officials  tol- 
erated in  our  territory  as  guests  refer  to 
our  Government;  if  it  insists  on  a thor- 
oughgoing scrutiny  of  that  Riggs  bank 
account  to  determine  a possible  connection 
with  the  dynamiters  of  our  iron  and  muni- 
tions plants,  our  inferior  position  as  a mere 
British  dependency  will  be  definitely  set- 
tled. Should  we  show  curiosity  as  to  the 
German  Embassy’s  knowledge  of  the  uses 
made  of  the  funds  it  supplied  to  von  Papen, 
the  Dernberg  proposition  will  be  incon- 
trovertible. 

“Even  more  important  than  the  papers 
taken  from  Correspondent  Archbald  are 
those  von  Papen  papers.  They  cover  a 
period  of  time  subsequent  to  that  covered 
in  the  former  papers  and  throw  light  on 
prior  acts  of  criminality.  They  expose  not 


only  plans  and  expressions  of  opinion,  but 
acts  in  which  plans  have  been  consum- 
mated.” 

Concerning  that  part  of  the  private  cor- 
respondence which  was  decidedly  uncompli- 
mentary to  President  Wilson,  the  Roches- 
ter Post-Express  remarks; 

“Captain  von  Papen's  papers  cannot  be 
pleasant  reading  for  the  President,  showing 
as  they  do  how  the  German  diplomats 
duped  him  and  derided  him  behind  his  back. 
They  have  flattered  him  to  his  face  as  a 
master  mind  among  statesmen,  and  with 
delicate  attentions. 

“To  use  expressions  which  may  not  be 
puristic  but  will  be  understood,  they  soft- 
sawdered  and  soft-soaped  him  lavishly — so 
copiously,  in  fact,  that  a less  self-centered 
and  self-satisfied  man  must  have  had  his 
suspicions  of  their  insincerity  aroused.  But 
nemesis  always  follows  hot  upon  the  heels 
of  men  who  think  themselves  adept  at 
weaving  tangled  webs;  and  it  has  happened 
now  again,  as  it  has  before,  that  disclosure 
of  their  double-dealing  has  upset  their 
plans.” 


IV^NS,  ia  BaUiiaert  Amtrkaa 


DIVIDED  WE  FALL 
We  cannot  Get  Together  This  Way 
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HERE’S  to  those  who  help  others  as 
plentifully  as  they  help  themselves," 
is  a toast  which  it  would  be  well 
to  commit  to  memory  and  abide  by  its 
teaching.  It  is  not  often  that  such  is  the 
case,  however.  Most  fellows  help  them- 
selves good  and  plenty  first,  then  if  there  is 
any  left,  the  other  fellow  may  get  equal 
treatment  Some  of  us  are  built  a little  on 
the  lines  of  the  porker  when  it  comes  to  the 
hfty-fifly  question.  We  are  more  inclined 
to  take  fifty-one,  if  no  one  is  looking,  and 
give  the  other  fellow  forty-nine  for  his 
share.  Did  you  ever  see  a perfectly  sane 
investor  who  did  not  prefer  the  controlling 
interest  in  a 
concern  to 
save  himself 
from  getting 
squeezed  out? 

We  begin  life 
by  dividing  an 
apple  equally 
with  our  play- 
mate, but  as  the 
apple  grows  out 
of  its  original 
proportions  and 
tnrns  into 
stocks,  bonds 
and  securities, 
that  childish 
sentiment,  that 
hard-  learned 
generosity 
is  forgotten  and 
we  want  core, 
seeds,  skin  and 
all.  Right  there 
is  where  our 
true  nature  as- 
serts itself. 


A FRIEND  who  was  at  one  time  local 
agent  of  the  U.  S,  Express  Co.  and 
a man  of  keen  business  instincts,  in 
bidding  me  good  speed  while  I embarked 
for  the  south  with  the  recuperation  of  my 
health  in  view,  ended  his  remarks  by  add- 
ing; “Good-by.  I hope  you’ll  get  well,  but 
if  you  have  to  come  back  by  express,  my 
company  will  do  the  job  as  reasonable  as 
any.’’ 

Anyone  wishing  to  borrow  an  excel- 
lent rabbit  hound  (for  his  keeping 
during  the  closed  season)  can  find 
such  a bargain  by  stepping  off  the  trolley 
car  and  giving  three  shrill  whistles  and 
likewise  utter- 
ing the  name 
"Pete”  in  vio- 
lent language. 
The  dog  is  thor- 
oughly broken 
to  modern  pro- 
fanity and  is 
well  known  to 
every  one  as  a 
clever  panhand- 
ler, being  satis- 
fied to  hang 
around  any  wel- 
come home 
where  three 
meals  a day  are 
served.  The 
owner,  having 
no  further  use 
for  him,  will  be 
much  obliged  to 
anyone  reliev- 
ing him  of  the 
burden  by  fair 
means  or  foul, 
or  both. 
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A CHILD,  whose  mother  had  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  her  tender  mind  the 
fact  that  God  was  ever  in  her  pres- 
ence, became  annoyed  at  the  cat  one  day 
for  following  her  about  the  house.  Stamp- 
ing her  little  foot  and  shaking  her  tiny 
finger  in  defiance  at 
the  poor  cat,  she 
said:  “Now  you 

go  back  — it*s  bad 
enough  to  have  God 
tagging  me  wher- 
ever I go  without 
you  doing  it  too!” 

t 

AS  a master  of 
hounds  I have 
had  much  ex- 
perience. My  re- 
sponsibilities have 
been  limited  to  one 
at  a time,  however, 
and  even  so,  I have 
had  my  hands  full 
of  trouble  and  my 
brain  adood  with 
worry.  1 was  dc 
prived  of  one  faith- 
ful hound  by  the 
rolling  stock  of  a 
rich  railroad,  one  by 
trolley,  and  one  by 
way  of  an  automo- 
hile.  Now.  if  only 
a dying  machine 
V.  uld  happen  along  and  snuff  out  the  life 
• ■f  iny  present  possession,  I could  feel  truly 
proud  at  having  rounded  out  a marvelous 
and  unusually  interesting  killing  record. 

A\  individual  dressed  in  a genteel  busi- 
ness suit  one  evening  undertook  to 
pass  into  the  dining  room  of  a fash- 
ionable hotel  when  he  was  halted  by  the 
head  waiter  who  informed  him  that  he  must 
be  in  evening  attire  to  be  admitted.  “Sir,” 
replied  the  offended  individual,  "I  want  you 


to  know  that  I am  Red  Bing,  the  profes- 
sional burglar!”  “That  is  neither  here  nor 
there,"  said  the  head  waiter,  “you  cannot 
enter  without  a dress  suit” — which  goes  to 
show  that  a dress  suit  makes  all  men  equal. 
There  are  other  advantages  in  the  dress  suit 
— it  acts  as  a sort  of 
overall.  A man  may 
come  direct  from  the 
machine  shop,  jump 
into  a rented  dress 
suit  and  white 
gloves,  and  he  im- 
mediately places 
himself  beyond  the 
limits  of  criticism 
because  he  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict 
laws  of  etiqucfle, 
properly  dressed. 
The  man  who,  for 
any  reason  whatso- 
ever, ignores  the 
claw  hammer  after 
the  stroke  of  6 P.  M. 
is  either  a “nut”  or 
a “crank.”  Whether 
it  makes  him  look 
like  a starved  crow 
during  a hard  win- 
ter or  a hogshead  in 
full  mourning,  if  he 
expects  to  move  in 
society  he  should 
take  his  medicine 
like  a gentleman  and  a scholar. 

Artists,  as  a rule,  are  not  first-class 
business  men,  but  I know  of  one  who 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  because, 
when  a fellow  pulls  off  anything  on  his 
landlord  which  causes  that  grasping  gen- 
tleman to  reduce  the  rent,  he  deserves  to  be 
knighted  and  bedecked  with  tin  medals. 
One  of  the  ilk  known  as  artists  once  hired 
a studio  and,  being  unable  to  agree  upon 
the  price,  suggested  inat  he  occupy  it  for  a 
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month  on  trial  and  if  satisfactory,  pay  the 
amount  demanded — which  was  approved, 
and  he  moved  in.  He  at  once  proceeded  to 
put  the  place  on  the  bum  (as  it  were)  by 
painting  artificial  leaks  in  the  ceiling  and 
fake  knotholes  and  cracks  in  woodwork  and 
plaster.  At  the  end  of  said  month,  he  noti- 
fied the  accommodating  landlord  that  he 
would  not  pay  such  exorbitant  rent  for  an 
apartment  in  so  bad  a condition,  and  if  he'd 
throw  off  five  dollars  per  month  he  would 
sign  a lease  for  five  years  and  assume  all  the 
cost  of  repairs,  which  was  agreeable  to  the 
landlord.  It  required  less  than  a day  to 
wash  oflF  the  supposed  blemishes  and  re- 
pair the  fake  leaks — and  the  amount  realized 
on  the  work  was  three  hundred  dollars. 
“Can  you  beat  it?” 

IT  is  some  trick  to  rear  a child  prop- 
erly, but  not  one-half  so  difficult  as 
bringing  up  a wife.  A stubborn  wife 
tries  a man’s  nervous  system  to  the  limit. 
Discretion  must  be  exercised  in  rearing  .a 
bad-tempered  wife.  A chair  is  not  a safe 
implement  to  use  in  bringing  her  to  terms, 
as  it  is  apt  to  leave  her  in  a worse  state, 
besides  it  musses  up  the  furniture.  Coax- 
ing will  often  have  the  desired  effect,  but 
the  surest  way  to  make  her  obey  your  com- 
mand is  to  tell  her  in  words  of  unruffled 


gentleness  please  not  to  obey  you  at  all, 
and  she’ll  do  it  out  of  spite.  Man’s  natural 
temperament  is  even  and  quiet.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  early  A.  M.  till  late  P.  M.  by  his 
love  of  rest.  He  is  the  last  to  get  down  to 
breakfast,  slouches  around  with  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  never  lifts  a hand  to  a bit  of 
work  on  the  premises.  He  is  just  an  or- 
dinary but  necessary  figurehead  created  to 
conform  with  certain  clauses  of  our  social 
laws.  He’s  habitually  tired  tho’  he  works 
only  in  imagination.  He  visits  daily  the 
general  store  where  a chair,  which  he  has 
long  ago  homesteaded,  awaits  and  welcomes 
him  until  his  dinner  hour.  The  post  office 
and  the  blacksmith  shop  find  him  an  ardent 
drone  the  rest  of  the  day.  Yet  with  all 
these  magnificent  easy-going  traits,  he  finds 
it  an  unsolvable  problem  to  bring  up  a 
wife,  to  make  her  do  as  she  promised  the 
rector  who  spliced  them — to  work,  love, 
and  obey  him! 

Talk  about  The  Hague  as  a Peace 
Emporium!  I know  of  a local  black- 
smith shop  where  national  problems 
are  amicably  settled  every  morning  before 
ten  o'clock,  where  the  wiseheads  of  every 
known  political  party  on  the  map  congre- 
gate and  every  point  of  view  is  discussed. 

If  it  were  not  for  blacksmith  shops, 
what  would  become  of  our  palladiums  of 
liberty? 
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The  White  House  at  Washington  may  be 
all  right  for  entertaining  diplomats,  but  if 
the  nation  has  any  serious  business  on  hand 
which  needs  immediate  threshing  out,  it 
should  forward  it  to  this  dingy  local  smithy 
which  nestles  between  green  hills  and  out 
of  the  brainstorm  center  of  national  politics, 
where  men  do  nothing  but  read  and  reflect 
and  arrive  at  common-sense  conclusions, 
while  their  wives  take  in  washings  to  main- 
tain the  household  and  to  relieve  their  hus- 
bands of  the  ordinary  frivolous  cares  of  life. 


A NEIGHBOR  of  mine  of  meager  means 
decided  to  start  a hennery  of  fancy 
fowl.  A flne  hen  was  given  him  as  a 
beginner  but  as  this  hen  was  one  of  a large 
brood  and  used  to  society,  the  solitude  of 
her  new  environments  drove  her  almost  to 
distraction.  She  wouldn't  eat,  nor  would 
she  lay,  so  one  fine  morning  she  awoke  to 
find  herself  surrounded  by  mirrors  which 
had  been  placed  there  the  night  before  by 
my  neighbor,  and— would  you  believe  it! — 
that  hen  became  cheerful  and  began  at  once 


There  arc  two  distinct  ways  of  arous- 
ing your  wife  from  her  morning's 
slumber  and  acquainting  her  of  the 
fact  that  breakfast  is  ready.  One  is,  to 
softly  enter  her  chamber,  plant  a tender 
kiss  upon  her  brow  and  follow  up  with 
these  remarks  in  well  modulated  and  lov- 
able tones:  "My  deah,  it  is  now  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.  Is  it  your  desire  to  join  me  at  break- 
fast or  shall  it  be  served  to  you  in  bed?” 
The  other  way  is  to  give  the  bedpost  a nasty 
kick  and  shriek  in  an  audible  voice:  "Sayl 
You  ever  gonna  git  up?  The  ideal  Eight 
o'clock  and  not  a thing  done!  Git  up,  or 
I'll  throw  the  whole  room  out  o'  the  win- 
der!" Either  way  will  prove  effective, 
though  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  meet 
with  immediate  response! 


to  eat  and  sing  and  lay,  for  she  thought 
herself  in  the  midst  of  a perpetual  hen 
party! 

Building  a boathouse  out  of  old  tim- 
ber and  without  tools  or  specifications 
is  a task  which  requires  a level  head, 
a true  eye  and  but  one  boss.  Three  of  us 
once  undertook  to  build  such  an  edifice  from 
driftwood,  rusty  nails,  and  three  bottles  of 
Blue  Ribbon.  It  may  be  well  first  to  ex- 
plain that  the  most  indispensable  tool  in  the 
building  trade  is  a spirit  level  and  where 
one  is  needed  and  doesn't  exist  it  searches 
the  ingenuity  of  man  to  produce  some  sort 
of  substitute;  hence  the  employment  of 
the  three  bottles  of  "hop.”  I will  admit 
that  beer  is  a nervous  beverage  when  agi- 
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tated,  and  bubbles  too  fervently  to  be  relied 
upon  as  a true  level,  so  the  beverage  had 
to  be  removed,  in  a manner  agreeable  to  the 
three  embryo  builders,  and  the  glass  recep- 
tacles refilled  with  lazy,  lukewarm  lake 
water.  But,  while  lake  water  proved  the 
better  spirit  level,  the  bubbles  effervescing 


gratitude  he  owes  this  faithful  and  tireless 
little  friend  for  the  sleepless,  watchful  hours 
it  subjects  itself  to  in  order  that  he  may 
slurnTjer  in  security  and  comfort,  and  when 
it  sings  its  merry  morning  lay  I have  seen 
him,  instead  of  bestowing  fond  caresses, 
reach  from  his  warm  quilts,  grasp  it  ruth- 


on  the  brain  threw  that  important  member 
out  of  kilter,  and  it  is  a question  if  the 
beer's  numerous  bubbles  in  the  bottle  would 
not  have  given  us  more  perfect  results.  At 
any  rate,  three  spirit  levels  and  three  dis- 
tinct bosses  produced  a boathouse  such  as 
was  never  built  before  on  that  or  any  other 
lake! 


lessly  and  slam  it  into  the  farthest  and 
darkest  corner  of  the  room,  crushing  the 
dainty  hands  that  seemed  uplifted  in  an 
attitude  of  horror  and  protection,  scornfully 
muttering  such  uncouth  and  unworthy  re- 
proaches as  these,  "Damn  that  blinkety- 
blank  alarm  clock  anyhow!” — then  return 
to  his  snoring! 


TflE  truest  and  most  devoted  friend  that 
man  ever  had  is  the  little  inanimate 
bundle  of  nerves  that  stands  guard  by 
his  bedside  through  the  dead  hours  of  the 
night,  its  palpitating  little  heart  spreading 
cheer  and  confidence  over  the  surrounding 
gloom.  Yet  man  often  forgets  the  debt  of 


WIVES  might  be  classified  in  at  least 
two  sets,  thus:  the  domestic  wife 
and  the  delicatessen  wife.  One 
cooks  your  meals  and  the  other  buys  them 
already  cooked.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  do  neither.  But  alas,  let  those 
grumble  who  will — it  is  none  of  my  funeral. 
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THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  CARTOON 

From  the  Chriedan  Science  Monitor 

NOW  that  the  cartoon  has  become  such 
an  established  feature  of  modern 
journalism,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
its  origin  and  development,  and  to  see 
wherein  it  differs  from  its  predecessor,  the 
caricature.  Caricature,  which  dates  back  be- 
yond the  middle  ages,  is  the  art  of  applying 
the  grotesque  to  the  purposes  of  satire,  and 
takes  the  form  of  pictorial  ridicule  and 
burlesque.  Both  in  letters  and  in  art  it 
seems  to  have  touched  high-water  mark  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  cite,  as 
its  most  notable  examples,  the  fierce  gro- 
tesques of  Swift,  the  keen  ironies  of  Henry 
Fielding,  the  masterly  moralities  of  Hogarth, 
to  mention  only  a few.  All  of  these  were 
characterized  by  a certain  violence  of  ex- 
pression which,  in  the  later  days  of  reserve 
and  restraint,  appeared  quite  monstrous. 

It  was  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
(1815)  when  strife  was  over  that  a change 
in  matter  and  manner  came  about.  And 
just  as  in  those  days  of  peace  the  manner 
of  caricature  became  less  violent  and  more 
restrained  so  in  these  bellicose  times  a ten- 
dency to  overexaggerate  has  become  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  cartoons  of  today, 
though  many  have  been  worthy  of  hi^h 
praise.  But  the  adoption  of  the  cartoon  in 
place  of  caricature  practically  amounted  to 
the  laying  aside  of  the  purely  brutal  and 
violent  methods  of  the  latter,  for  the  really 
much  more  effective  weapons  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  blunder- 
buss methods  of  a Rowlandson  or  a Gillray 
will  ever  again  become  popular. 

The  credit  for  the  title  and,  to  a great 
extent,  for  the  character  of  the  cartoon 
seems  to  belong  to  the  London  Punch, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  great  exhibition 
of  "cartoons"  (1843)  held  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  designs  for  the  decorations  in 
fresco  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
jocularly  ranged  itself  alongside  the  great 
artists  of  the  day.  The  weekly  cartoon 
quickly  became  an  established  favorite,  not 
a weapon  of  venomous  attack,  but  a hu- 
morous or  sarcastic  comment  upon  the  topic 
uppermost  in  the  nation's  thought.  In  the 
case  of  the  cartoon,  the  title  plays  an  im- 
portant part  and  is  not  simply  a label  to 
the  picture,  any  more  than  the  picture  itself 
is  an  illustration  to  a title.  The  first  Punch 
cartoon  was  by  John  I.cach,  and  the  title 
ran  thus,  "Substance  and  Shadow:  the  Poor 
Ask  for  Bread  and  the  Philanthropy  of  the 
State  Accords — an  Exhibition.” 
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DREAMS  AND  CARTOONS 

“ T”\  REAMS,”  says  a writer  in  the  Inter- 

I J state  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis), 
"have  to  be  interpreted  if  we  would 
know  their  meaning.” 

In  this  respect,  he  says,  cartoons  also 
need  interpreting.  As  an  example  he  cites 
a cartoon  (minus  its  familiar  labels)  of 
Mars  consulting  a timepiece  beside  a lamp- 
post  labeled  "Spring.” 

“You  see  here,"  the  writer  continues,  "a 
picture  of  a man,  who,  judging  from  the 
armor  he  wears,  would  seem  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Nevertheless,  he 
stands  near  a very  modern  lamp-post  on  a 
curb  of  what  one  would  suppose  to  be 
Spring  Street.  He  holds  in  one  hand  a 
watch  of  remarkable  size  and  in  the  other  a 
bouquet  composed  of  flowers  and  bayonets. 
The  picture,  in  short,  gives  the  same  im- 
pression of  absurdity  as  do  most  of  our 
dreams,  and,  like  a dream,  it  would  tempt 
one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time  to  say 
that  it  had  neither  sense  nor  meaning. 

"But  though  this  picture  may  seem  as  ab- 
surd as  our  dreams,  it  comes  not  from  a 
dream  but  from  a newspaper.  It  is  a car- 
toon with  the  title  ‘This  Is  the  Place,  but 
Where’s  the  Girl?'  and  it  appeared  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  ex- 
presses a thought  in  much  the  same  way 
that  thoughts  are  expressed  in  dreams — 
namely,  by  indirect  representation.  Hence 
the  picture,  like  a dream,  has  to  be  inter- 
preted before  we  can  learn  its  meaning. 

“The  artist  was  obliging  enough  to  label 
his  symbols.  In  the  original  of  this  picture 
the  sheet  of  paper  which  lies  upon  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  the  man  was  inscribed  with 
the  words  ‘Italy  to  go  to  war  in  the  spring,' 
and  the  tag  attached  to  the  bouquet  which 
the  man  carries  bore  the  words  ‘For  Miss 
Italy.'  By  the  aid  of  these  hints  the  picture 
is  very  readily  interpreted.  Evidently  the 
thought  it  expresses  is  something  like  this: 
‘Italy,  like  a fickle  girl,  has  failed  to  join  in 
the  war  at  the  time  expected.’  But  notice 
the  indirect  representation.  The  artist  has 
used  as  symbols  a man,  a bouquet,  and  a 
lamp-post  to  express  a thought  about  some- 
thing entirely  dilTerent — namely,  the  atti- 
tude of  a country  toward  expectant  mili- 
tarism. 

“Now,  this  is  exactly  the  method  of  rep- 
resentation that  is  used  in  dreams.  There 
is  this  one  difference,  however.  The  sym- 
bols used  in  the  dream  are  not  labeled  as 
the  artist  has  labeled  the  symbols  in  the 
picture.” 
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BDWINA  DUNN,  CARTOONIST 

It  is  not  often  that  the  ladies  make  a 
success  of  political  cartooning,  but  Miss  Ed- 
wina  Dunn,  of  the  Columbus  Saturday  Moni- 
tor, refuses  to  be  handicapped  by  prece- 


CawmA  BUM  A,  >■  Mumkts  Saturttf  Unitor 
Adrift  ond  Handicapped 


dent.  No  subject  is  too  big  for  her  to 
wrestle  with,  and  in  the  pages  of  the  Moni- 
tor she  interprets  world  events  in  real 
masculine  cartoons.  One  of  her  recent 
drawings  is  reproduced  herewith.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  cartoon  work  Miss  Dunn  draws 
an  entertaining  feature  page  for  her  news- 
paper, in  which  the  week’s  events  are  seen 
in  scrambled  form. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  ROHN 

George  McManus,  of  “Bringing  Up 
Father”  fame,  entertained  a few  friends  at 
one  of  New  York’s  table-d’hote  palaces  the 
other  night.  Among  the  ^ests  was  an 
Englishman,  who  presumably  had  left  his 
native  land  to  prevent  himself  from  being 
a slacker. 

Ray  Rohn,  one  of  the  stall  artists  of 
Judge,  engaged  him  in  conversation.  “Do 
you  go  in  for  sports  of  any  kind?"  he 
asked. 

“Oh.  my  eye!”  was  the  reply.  “I  should 
say  sol  Rawthaw!  I am  passionately  fond 
of  dominoes.” 

Ray  in  the  excitement  broke  the  crystal 
of  his  wrist  watch. 


W.  O.  Fitzgerald  has  been  engaged  as 
stall  cartoonist  on  Dome  Echoes,  a San 
Francisco  publication. 


CARTOON  AS  A SERMON  TEXT 

A recent  cartoon  by  Nelson  Harding  in 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  furnished  the  text  for 
a sermon  at  the  mission  of  St.  Gabriel's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Brooklyn 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  Du  Moulin,  of  Hamil- 
ton, Canada.  The  cartoon  was  entitled 
"Civilization,”  and  represented  a building  of 
noble  proportions,  the  cornice  broken,  and 
the  walls  shattered  and  crumbling.  In  the 
middle  distance  a group  of  tiny  tigures  of 
savages  is  seen,  while  the  background 
shows  deserted  wastes. 


CHAPIN  ON  THE  GO 

A.  B.  Chapin,  the  St.  Louis  Republic  car- 
toonist, besides  making  a daily  cartoon,  as- 
sists in  getting  out  a special  feature  page 
for  his  paper.  During  the  past  year  most 
of  the  material  for  this  P^e  was  gathered 
outside  of  St.  Louis,  and  Chapin  in  pursuit 
of  it  has  traveled  more  than  10,000  miles, 
mostly  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  This  neces- 
sitated his  working  ahead  on  his  cartoons, 
but  “General  interest”  and  "Human  inter- 
est,” he  says,  came  nobly  to  the  rescue 
while  he  was  away. 


A Sketch  by  Edith  Cavell,  the  British  Nurse  Shot  by 
the  Gertnsns  ss  e Spy 

A series  of  these  sketches,  drswn  msny  years  sm, 
have  been  reproduced  as  postcards  by  a Lonooo 

fimu 
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"LIL*  PAL  FAY”  IN  A DIVORCE  SUIT  MINOR  RETURNS  FROM  EUROPE 


Fay  Kinr,  the  Denver  cartoonist,  whom 
Battling  Nelson,  the  former  lightweight 
fisticuffs  champion,  brought  back  as  a bride 
to  Hegewisch,  III.,  some  months  ago,  has 


been  made  defendant  in  a divorce  suit  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County.  The 
"Durable  Dane,”  as  Nelson  is  known  pro- 
fessionally, charges  that  Mrs.  Nelson  never 
loved  him,  but  regarded  him  merely  as  a 
"lir  pal,"  and  refused  to  be  the  queen  of 
Hegewisch.  Letters  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  intro- 
duced as  evidence,  and  referring  to  the  ex- 
champion as  a “Dear  little  woolly  lamb," 
admitted  that  she  never  loved  him,  but  was 
“very  grateful — that’s  all.” 


BOARDMAN  ROBINSON’S  WAR 
DRAWINGS 

In  the  modest  little  thumb-box  gallery 
at  24  East  Forty-Ninth  Street,  New  York, 
Boardman  Robinson,  the  former  New  York 
Tribune  cartoonist,  has  been  showing  a col- 
lection of  drawings  made  during  his  recent 
tour  through  the  war  zones  of  Serbia,  Rus- 
sia, and  Sainniki.  Says  one  New  York  critic 
of  the  exhibition,  “One  comes  away  with 
the  conviction  that  here  is  an  artist  who 
draws  with  greater  authority  than  any  one 
else  in  America.  His  powers  of  observation 
are  extraordinary." 


Robert  Minor,  of  the  New  York  Call,  who 
went  to  Europe  recently  to  “rip  the  brass 
buttons  off  the  war,”  has  returned.  Billed 
as  "The  ^eat  socialistic  cartoonist,”  he  has 
been  giving  lectures  on  the  folly  of  pre- 
paredness. "War,”  says  Mr.  Minor,  "is  like 
a Kentucky  mountain  feud.  Such  terms  as 
‘national  honor’  and  ‘Belgian  neutrality,' 
are  only  used  to  make  dupes  of  the  soldiers. 
I’m  sick  of  it  all,  and  bring  back  an  un- 
common contempt  for  the  Roosevelt  type 
of  patriot” 


GREAT  WHISKER  CONTEST  ON 


Broadway  has  something  new  to  talk 
about  It  is  the  great  whisker  contest 
waged  between  Herb  Roth  and  Ray  Rohn. 
The  former  is  cartoonist  for  the  metro- 
politan section  of  the  New  York  World. 
The  latter  draws  regularly  for  Judge.  The 
two  are  room  mates. 

Roth  bet  Rohn  $50  that  if  he,  Roth,  let 
his  whiskers  grow,  and  frequented  restau- 
rants and  theaters,  he  would  be  arrested. 
Rohn  agreed  to  let  his  beard  grow,  also, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  first  to  be 
arrested  would  win  the  $50.  O.  O.  McIn- 
tyre, manager  of  the  Bushnell  cartoon  serv- 
ice, was  appointed  stakeholder.  The  New 
York  Telegram  is  issuing  daily  bulletins  on 
the  progress  of  the  contest. 


A Greeting  from  Ray  Rohn  and  Herb  Roth 
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CONCERNING  **FAHE-CHASERS” 
To  the  Editor: 

I have  just  read  Mr.  Daake’s  letter  in  the 
February  Cartoons  Magazine,  and  I do  hope 
he  will  believe  me  sincere  when  I tell  him 
that  never  for  a moment  did  I dream  of 
taking  a slap  at  the  great  army  of  con- 
tributors who  never  land,  when  I referred 
to  them  as  "fame-chasers." 

Good  Heavens!  All  of  us  who  have  am- 
bition are  that — and  why  not?  I’m  one, 
and  glad  of  it.  Moreover,  I've  cooled 
my  heels  in  many  an  outer  office,  and 
despaired  of  ever  getting  beyond  the  gate. 
Everybody  has  to  sit  outside  and  watch 
other  folks  go  in  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game. 

The  spirit  of  my  work  is  always  kind, 
and  I was  surprised  that  some  one  had 
found  in  it  a “sneer.”  There's  no  one  dearer 
to  my  heart  than  an  ambitious  amateur, 
for  no  one  realizes  more  than  I do  how 
hard  it  is  to  “break  in” — and  without  wish- 
ing to  boast — I’ve  helped  and  encouraged 
a Tot  of  them. 

Really,  I'm  awfully  hurt  in  being  ac- 
cused of  superciliousness — it  is  so  foreign 
to  my  disposition.  My  point  of  view  was 
merefy  that  of  one  sitting  on  the  bench  and 
watching  the  bi^  ones  breeze  in.  I ought 
to  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be  thrown 
down.  I bet  I’ve  got  the  largest  collection 
of  editorial  regrets  in  captivity,  but  being 
a persistent  “fame-chaser,”  I've  had  the 
nerve  to  ke^  on  trying. 

Oh,  no.  'There  was  no  sarcasm  in  that 
story  of  mine!  Just  facts  as  I’ve  found 
them  as  an  amateur  and  a “fame-chaser,” 
in  moods  both  timid  and  overconfident. 

HELENA  SMITH-DAYTON. 


DONNELL  AIDS  CIVIC  BETTERMENT 

Donnell,  dean  of  the  St.  Louis  cartoon- 
ists, has  become  a strenuous  Civic- 
Leaguer.  He  lives  in  Webster  Grove,  and 
the  citizens  of  that  leafy  suburb  evidently 
have  thought  well  enough  of  “Don”  to  elect 
him  chairman  of  their  town-boosting  com- 
mittee. While  riding  back  and  forth  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  the  cartoonist  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  spirited  committee 
meetings,  the  Webster  Grovites  looking  to 
him  for  inspiration. 


TUTHILL’S  NEW  COMIC 

Tuthill,  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  in  addition 
^ to  his  daily  cartoon,  has  been  turning  out 
■ a comic  strip  entitled  "Lafe.”  Lafe  is  a 
character  afflicted  with  rather  more  than 
his  share  of  laziness.  The  same  hardly  can 
be  said  of  Tuthill. 


Walter  W.  Hubbard  has  left  the  Balti- 
more Star,  and  is  now  staff  cartoonist  for 
the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Leader. 
He  announces  also  the  arrival  of  a baby 
boy. 


CARACATYPES  IN  THE  FOLLIES 

Those  who  have  smiled  at  Helena  Day- 
ton-Smith’s  little  clay  figures  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  Cartoons  Mag- 
azine will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
they  will  make  their  debut  in  real  life  in  the 
Ziegfeld  “Follies  of  1916.”  Girls  will  be 
dressed  up  to  represent  Mrs.  Dayton’s 
“caractypes,”  and  the  artist  herself  will 
write  the  lines  for  them  to  speak.  Mrs. 
Dayton  also  has  written  a play  for  a Broad- 
way producer. 


NAVONI  HEARD  FROM 

James  Navoni,  formerly  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call,  has  for  several  months  been  in 
the  employ  of  a travelogue  concern,  and 
has  been  zigzagging  here  and  there  across 
the  country. 

“During  my  travels,”  he  writes,  “it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  come  into  contact 
with  people  of  all  types  and  classes.  You 
can’t  deny  that  Mr.  Knock-about-a-bit  is 
quite  a valuable  teacher.  At  any  rate,  he 
has  helped  me  toward  a better  understand- 
ing of  human  nature,  the  cartoonist's  great- 
est asset.” 


RAEMAEKERS  IS  HONORED 

Louis  Raemaekers,  the  Dutch  cartoonist, 
has  been  appointed  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d’Honneur.  M.  Forain,  of  the  staff  of  Le 
Figaro,  Paris,  was  delegated  to  deliver  the 
insignia  to  the  distinguished  artist. 
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STARS  FOR  A DAY 


DREAM  PORT 


After  acting  for  a whole  day  at  a Brook- 
lyn movie  studio,  two  Brooklyn  Eagle  men 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
not  cut  out  for  heroes.  Zere,  of  the  art 
staff,  and  H.  L.  Meyer,  of  the  reportorial 


Zere  and  HU  Partner  aa  Movie  Warriora 


department  of  that  newspaper,  were  sent 
out  to  the  studio  recently  as  supers,  and 
were  told  to  record  their  experiences  in 
black  and  white. 

Within  a few  minutes  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a five-reel  political 
muddle  which  kept  them  busy  for  two 
hours.  From  the  political  maelstrom  they 
were  thrust  headlong  into  the  sixteenth 


R.  M.  Brinkerboff,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 

The  captain’s  just  home  from  a voyage 
Clear  from  the  porch  to  the  stair. 

The  sea  was  the  floor  and  the  ship 
there  he  sailed 

Was  the  seat  of  our  old  rocking  chair. 

So  now  in  the  harbor  he  climbs  to  my  knee 
And  6egs  for  the  storp  I tell 
Of  the  land  in  the  skies  where  the  dream 
people  live 

And  the  elfmen  and  gobolins  dwell 
So  sailing  the  ocean  we  both  fall  asleep  I 
Our  dream  ship  is  off  for  the  West! 

My  silver'd  head  droops  till  it  rests  on  the 
gold 

Of  my  baby’s  asleep  on  ray  breast. 

Baby  and  I go  a-sailing 
Over  the  land  and  the  deep. 

The  land  that  we  find  is  the  land  of  our 
dream. 

And  the  sea  that  we  find  there  is  sleep. 


Hy  Mayer,  whose  work  is  known  to  all 
readers  of  Puck,  is  a designer  of  costumes 
as  well  as  a cartoonist.  Mr.  Mayer  designed 
the  costumes  which  were  worn  at  the  re- 
cent banquet  at  Delmonico’s  given  by  the 
Bohemians,  an  organization  of  New  York 
musicians,  in  honor  of  Mischa  Elman. 


century.  The  artist  and  the  writer  wriggled 
into  doublet  and  hose,  were  laughed  at  b^ 
the  professionals,  and  yelled  at  by  the  di- 
rector. It  was  in  this  scene  that  thejr  ex- 
perienced their  first  genuine  stage  fright. 
Restoratives  had  to  be  administered  before 
they  were  able  to  record  their  impressions. 


The  Great  Election  Scene 

Zer«.  the  Brooklyn  E^gle  ortitt,  U teen  in  the  foreground  to  the  left. 
Pacing  him  it  the  Eagle'e  special  writer. 
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Cartoons  and  Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 


« J By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a r nena  «nd  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Bribes  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tra;:ic<omedie8  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  growr.*up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colors.  Boxed.  Priee,  SI.OO  Postpaid. 


Ohy  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  NesLit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

Jn  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  bated. 

Price.  SI  ^ Postpaid 


Thomas  Nast: 

His  Period  and  His  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  fn  m 1£S7  to  19C2. 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Gram-Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emllems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy,  lostpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist’s  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $1.15  Postpaid. 


How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARRITT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  iUustra* 
tion,  presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America's  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  ^12  Vi  inches.  Boards.  Price.  $2.20 Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con* 
stitute  as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world*sway.  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  Uack 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size.  10  \ by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  Price,  $1.20  Postpaid. 


Any  of  tha  above  books  will  be  sent  fuBy  prepaid  to  einy  address  upon  receipt  of  price  by 


Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


W.  r.  MlkTllM.  LOUPonr,  CMitMO 
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Even  if  you  oversleep 
you  needrit  under^iave 


If  you  fnust  shave  in  a hurry,  you  can^  with  Colgate’s 
Rapid-Shave  Powder.  Shake  a little  on  the  wet 
brush  and  work  up  the  lather  right  on  the  moistened 
face — only  a short  time  needed  with 

COLOaXE’S 

RAPID-SHAPE  POCl^DER 

TQAOC.  MAPK 

Colgate’s  lathers  instantly  and  'softens  the  heard  thoroughly 
ivithmit  anv  mossy  “rubking  in”  with  the  fingers.  Your  razor 
works  swiftly,  easily. 

Colgate’s  lather  properly  made  does  not  cling  to  the  razor  edge 
and  “slow  you  ui).” 

And  when  you’re  done,  the  soap  washes  off 
*t*asily.  Colgate’s  Ra])id-Shave  Powder  will 
gain  you  time  and  comfort.  The  same  ])erfecl 
lather  with  Colgate's  .Shaving  .Stick  or  Shaving 
Cream.  .\  trial  size  of  any  one  sent  for  4c 
in  stamps. 

COLGATE  & CO. 

Dept.  81  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Cansuli.in  Addre<»s:  nrummnnd  Buildinir.  Montreal 
Milhrs  of  Ctshuhre  Bouqiul  SO'^p—loxurious^  losthtii,  rrfiuftl. 
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AVIEWOF  THE  CHINO -JAWNESE  Siri)WW^«B 

AFTER  A CARTOON  BY  RAY  T.  HANDY  IN  THE  DULUTH  NEMt'S'-TRIBUNE 


NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand? 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9H  i 6>4  a 1 *^4  INCHES 


Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Comem,  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  pages. 
256  pages  of  beautiful  large*scale  maps  of  all  Stales. 
Canadian  Ptovinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  elc..  printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cities.  Towns.  Counties.  Railroads. 
Lakes.  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
with  special  new  maps  of  the  European  fronttern  showing 
the  several  war  zones;  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  population  of  pnncipal  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazetteer.  World 
statistics,  description  and  history  of  P.nn.ima  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  towns,  cities  and  counties 
v/ith  inde'!  showing  their  locations  on  maps. 

Price  $1.50  TE^extra 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond’s  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand- 
somely bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather.  It  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book-case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps,  beautifully  engraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  makings 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warrinK  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  the  World's  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  “Yes,"  you 
observe,  “but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
publish^  will  be  out  of  date"  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That’s  where  the  "Self-Revising  ’’  feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  within  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  will  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  “Self-Revising,”  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

your  atlas  now.  Use  it  durins  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  atlas  is  a h>tbit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  daily 
•vents  in  your  own  Countn*  as  well  as  throughout  the  Worlcf. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  Slates  and  Canadian 
Provinces  will  be  of  dally  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this  beautiful  liook  frequently  ana  w^ith  profit. 


Return  Privilege  Guarantee  !.* 

have  the  privilege  of  returning  same  and  having  hU  money  promptly  refunded. 


CARTOONS  MAGAZINE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

78  EL  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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CARTOONS  MAGAZINE 
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BUX,  in  Simplidssimus,  Munich 


THE  UNHOLY  THREE  KINGS 


“How  beautifully  shines  the  Morgan  Star  I” 

“Wie  schon  leucht't  uoi  der  Morganitern  I” 
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*Aeht  Who  will  protect  us  from  those  Umbe?' 


European  powers  have  announced 
their  intention  of  following  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  undersea 
warfare  seems  for  the  moment  to 
threaten  insuperable  obstacles,  but 
its  apparent  meaning  is  so  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  explicit  as- 
surances recently  given  us  by  those 
powers  with  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment of  merchant  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  that  I must  believe  that 
explanations  will  presently  ensue 
which  will  put  a different  aspect 
upon  it. 

“We  have  had  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion their  good  faith  or  their  fidel- 
ity to  their  promises  in  the  past, 
and  I,  for  one,  feel  confident  that 


IS  President  Wilson  leading  the 
nation  into  war  with  Germany? 
If  so,  at  least  the  United  States 
Senate  is  with  him.  By  a vote  of  68 
to  14  the  upper  branch  of  Congress 
has  given  a free  hand  to  the  presi- 
dent, at  the  same  time  killing  the 
Gore  resolution  that  proposed  to 
limit  the  right  of  Americans  to 
travel  on  belligerent  vessels. 

As  matters  now  stand,  both  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are 
holding  pat  hands  in  the  submarine 
poker  game.  Germany  has  declared 
her  intention  of  sinking  without 
warning  all  enemy  liners  carrying 
armament  either  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive purposes.  President  Wilson, 
in  his  open  letter  to  Senator  Stone 
of  Missouri,  has  stated  his  convic- 
tions in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  will 
do  everything  in  his  power,  he  says, 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war.  The  country,  he  believes,  will 
feel  no  uneasiness  in  that  respect. 
He  has  no  doubt  that  he  can  con- 
tinue to  steer  the  ship  of  state  free 
from  dangerous  shoals. 

"The  course  which  the  central 


KOCBRS.  In  Nfw  York  Ncrafd 


Wc  Strive  to  Plctte 
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we  shall  have  none  in  the  future. 

"But  in  any  event  our  duty  is 
clear.  No  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions has  the  right  while  the  war  is 
in  progress  to  alter  or  disregard 
the  principles  which  all  nations 
have  agreed  upon  in  mitigation  of 
the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  war; 
and  if  the  clear  rights  of  American 
citizens  should  ever  unhappily  be 
abridged  or  denied  by  any  such  ac- 
tion we  should,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
in  honor  no  choice  as  to  what  our 
own  course  should  be. 

“For  my  own  part  I cannot  con- 
sent to  any  abridgement  of  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  in  any 
respect.  The  honor  and  self-respect 


CARTtR,  in  tfew  Ycrk  Cvcb/ss  S«r 
"That  smoke  has  almost  blinded  me  to  the  truth.'* 


ffOC»5,  /•  ffew  York  HeraM 
The  Charming  Old  Game  of  "Grace-Hoopa" 


of  the  nation  is  involved.  We  covet 
peace,  and  shall  preserve  it  at  any 
cost  but  the  loss  of  honor.  To 
forbid  our  people  to  exercise  their 
rights  for  fear  we  might  be  called 
upon  to  vindicate  them  would  be 
a deep  humiliation,  indeed." 

Apparently  the  chief  executive 
has  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a nation  being  “too  proud 
to  fight."  To  yield  now  to  the 
German  contention,  he  maintains, 
would  he  “a  deliberate  abdication 
of  our  hitherto  proud  position  as 
spokesman  even  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  war  for  law  and  the  right."  He 
declares  further: 

“What  we  are  contending  for  in 
this  matter  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  things  that  have  made 
America  a sovereign  nation.  She 
cannot  yield  them  without  conced- 
ing her  own  impotency  as  a nation 
and  making  virtual  surrender  of 
the  independent  position  among  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  a new'spaper  which  advo- 
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not  lead  to  war,  but  it  contains  tht 
dangerous  possibility  of  war.  It  is 
a possiliility  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
We  must  look  at  the  most  serious 
possible  outcome.  We  are  not  jus- 
tified in  taking  chances.  What  is 
the  worst  thing  that  is  within  ra- 
tional consideration?  That  is  the 
question. 

‘‘There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
justify  President  Wilson’s  policy. 
It  must  be  stated  frankly  if  it  is  to 
be  a justification.  That  is  the  be- 
lief, the  assumption,  or  the  fact 
that  Germany's  success  and  Great 
Britain’s  defeat  will  imperil  the 
United  States. 

"If  that  be  so  or  if  there  be  good 
reason  to  think  that  it  would  be  so, 
the  nation  is  justified  in  aiding 
Great  Britain  and  injuring  Ger- 
many. It  would  be  more  coura- 
geous and  more  honorable  to  do  so 
as  an  ally  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  do  it  in  the  form  of 
A Hard  Bird  to  Fool  benevolent  neutrality, 

cates  a more  liberal  policy  regarding  sub-  "A  good  many  Americans  may  think  that 
marines.  The  Tribune  points  out  that  the  the  president  is  insisting  upon  a matter  of 
United  States,  if  in  danger,  would  rely  national  right,  supported  by  international 
mainly  on  submersibles  for  its  defense.  To  law,  and  that  the  national  honor  is  involved, 
lay  down  international  law  in  regard  to  this  The  president  tells  them  this.  It  is  not  so. 
particular  contrivance  of  war,  the  Tribune  It  can  be  regarded  so  only  by  an  unusual 
' thinks  would  expose  us  to  unknown 
perils  in  the  future.  The  president’s 
policy,  we  are  told,  may  be,  with- 
out a chance  of  escape,  the  policy 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  approach  a point  beyond 
which  there  can  be  nothing  but 
action.  It  will  have  to  be  united 
action.  The  nation  cannot  in  part 
accept  and  in  part  reject  any  policy 
which  by  event  or  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  government  be- 
comes the  policy  of  the  nation. 

"Just  now  the  submarine  policy 
is  that  of  the  president.  It  has  al- 
most but  not  wholly  been  made  the 
nation's  policy.  It  may  t>e  made 
wholly  so  any  day,  either  by  the 
act  of  a German  submarine  or  by 
the  act  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. 

"Congress  can  check  this  danger-  ia  Sen 

ous  procedure.  Unchecked,  it  may  "Make  him  (Ive  it  back.” 
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THE  CONSUL'S  STORY 
As  Told  to  the  Little  Lusitania  Children 

Dowa  in  the  murky  deep,  where  the  weten  ebb  end  flow, 

Come,  listen  to  • moving  teJe  oi  a hundred  years  ago, 

Of  how  we  dealt  with  pirate  crews  a hundred  years  ago. 

Who  swarmed  the  coasts  of  Barbary  till  we  sent  them  down  below; 

How  the  little  Yankee  nation,  from  where  the  west  winds  blow. 

Made  short  the  shrift  of  murderers  and  cast  them  down  below; 

How  the  women  and  the  children  of  a hundred  years  ago 
Were  safe  to  sail  the  seas  again  with  pirates  down  below: 

But  now  the  Yankee  nation  is  great  and  rich;  and.  oh, 

*Tis  the  pirates  sail  the  seas  above  while  we  lie  down  below!  ] 
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and  inexcusable  insistence  upon  words. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  submarine  is 
damned  in  American  opinion.  It  is  an  ille- 
gal craft,  a pirate,  commanded  by  murderers. 
It  is  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  operate. 

*‘The  truth  is  that  if  we  were  in  war  it 
would  be  still  more  desirable  for  us  than  it 
is  for  Germany  to  permit  to  submarines  wide 
latitude  of  operation.  We  have  a smaller 
navy.  We  have  almost  no  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  have  an  enormous  coast  line. 
Germany  has  a powerful  navy.  Germany 


has  a wonderful  merchant  marine.  Germany 
has  a small  coast  line,  and  that  coast  line 
is  impregnable.  The  largest  navy  in  the 
world  cannot  reach  it. 

“If  our  smaller  navy  were  to  be  forced 
into  a protected  harbor  by  greater  power 
or  were  destroyed  our  great  coast  line  could 
be  protected,  so  far  as  it  might  be  protected, 
only  by  the  submarine.  This  boat  can  be 
built  quickly,  transported  easily,  and  assem- 
bled, and  it  could  do  the  only  effective  work 
wc  could  hope  to  do  against  a greater  naval 
power. 


From  Oer  Brummtr,  . Sr/Ji* 


A SMART  BUSINESS  WOMAN 

Mrs.  Wilson:  “Hang  on  to  the  dove,  hubby;  we  must  still  do  more  business.” 
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“This  is  absolutely  certain  as  a hu« 
man  prospect  can  be:  If  President 
Wilson’s  policy  become  the  na- 
tion’s policy  now  it  will  be 
revoked  by  national  need 
in  the  very  first  emer- 
gency which  brings  it 
home  to  us.  We  shall 
no  more  abide  by  it 
in  danger  than  we 
should  surrender 
at  the  first  touch 
of  danger. 

Public  opinion 
in  Germany,  if 
the  press  com- 
ments are  any 
criterion,  is  so 
thoroughly  opposed 
to  any  retrenchment 
in  the  submarine 
program,  that  the 
government,  even  if 
disposed  to  back  down, 
would  be  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  the  sentiment 
against  it.  Many  of  the  Ger- 
man newspapers  profess  to  see 

President  Wilson  as  the  ally  of  Great 
Britain.  The  administration  s policy  is  pro-  dently  are  based  upon  a misconception,  for 
nounced  “shifty,”  and  even  the  proposals  of  those  assurances  referred  to  peaceful  pas- 
Secretary  Lansing  that  the  allies  agree  to  senger  vessels,  but  not  to  such  as  are  armed 
carry  no  guns  upon  their  merchant  ships  aggressive  action.  His  misconception 

have  met  with  a cold  response  in  Berlin.  evidently  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  merno- 
Commenting  on  President  Wilson’s  letter  randum  and  the  material  which  accompanies 
to  Senator  Stone,  the  Norddeutsche  Allge-  3^,.^  jjpj  hands  of  the  American 

mcine  Zeitung  says:  government  and  therefore  have  not  been 

‘ The  principles  laid  down  in  the  German  examined  by  President  Wilson.” 
memorandum  by  no  means  conflict  with  in-  xj,e  Lokal  Anzeiger  also  believes  the 
ternational  law',  for  the  secret  orders  to  the  president’s  position  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
British  navy  expressly  instruct  armed  mer-  has  not  read  fully  the  German  mem- 

chantmen  not  only  to  defend  themselves  but  orandum  and  other  information  which  ac- 
also  to  proceed  aggressively.  Individual  companies  it.  Other  papers,  however,  do 
cases  cited  prove  this  order  has  been  car-  make  this  allowance  and  discuss  his 

ried  out,  so  that,  according  to  the  principles  letter  in  a grave  tone. 

of  international  law,  such  vessels  cease  to  jhe  Kreuz  Zeitung,  which  captions  the 
be  peaceful  merchantmen.  president’s  letter,  “Wilson  as  the  Protector 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  our  Qf  England,”  cites  the  president’s  declara- 
enemies  is  a gross  breach  of  international  jjon  that  no  nation  may  change  or  disregard 
law  since  they  perform  with  merchantmen  the  principles  of  international  law  during 
acts  of  war  to  which  only  warships  are  en-  ^ course  of  a war. 

“Precisely  this  standpoint,”  it  says, 
“When  President  Wilson  asserts  that  the  “should  have  caused  Mr.  Wilson  to  adopt 
measures  announced  against  armed  enemy  an  opposite  policy  if  really  acting  from  a 
merchantmen  contradict  assurances  given  sense  of  legality  instead  of  partisanship,  for 
by  Germany  and  Austria,  his  words  evi-  by  arming  merchantmen  for  aggressive  pur- 
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poses  England  most  grossly  ignores  one  of 
the  principles  of  international  law." 

President  Wilson's  stand,  needless  to  say. 
meets  with  the  unqualihed  approval  of  Great 
Britain,  and  apparently  affords  the  London 
papers  untold  satisfaction. 

"The  president’s  words,”  says  the  London 
Chronicle,  "have  just  the  right  ring  to  them. 

"He  makes  plain  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  United  States  is  unshaka- 
ble in  its  resolve  to  reject  the 
impudent  demand  of  Ger- 
many. In  fact,  the  whole 
substance  of  the  letter 
proves  that,  for  all  his 
patience  and  forbear- 
ance, the  president 
has  a clear  objective 
which  he  steadily 
pursues  and  that 
when  there  is  need 
to  strike  he  can 
strike  hard.” 

The  Times 
says; 

“The  president 
remains  immov- 
ably true  to  his 
lofty  moral  atti- 
tude. On  how  far 
he  will  carry  the 
country’s  opinion 
with  him  in  the 
contingencies  that 
may  arise  it  would 
be  injudicious  and 
improper  to  specn- 
ulate.  But  be  the  issue 
what  it  may.  President 
Wilson  deserves  credit 
for  standing  manfully  to 
his  guns.” 

The  Morning  Post  says: 

“It  is  the  fate  of  .\nicrica. 
whether  it  will  or  not,  to 
make  a choice  between  her 
own  gods  and  Germany’s 
idols.  President  Wilson  has 
sufficiently  defined  the  situ- 
ation, and  in  so  doing  he  has  earned  the 
respect  of  the  civilized  world.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  “Wearing  the  Kaiser’s  Coat,”  makes 
a party  issue  of  the  crisis.  It  portrays  the 
democrats  as  Judases,  declares  that  they  arc 
planning  to  betray  their  country  for  a hand- 


ful of  silver,  and  calls  on  the  republicans  to 
save  the  nation’s  last  shreds  of  honor. 
It  says: 

“No  Republican  Member  of  Congress 
should  mistake  the  duty  that  is  now  before 
him.  There  is  no  older  or  nobler  tradition 
in  the  Republican  party  than  that  which  pro- 
claims it  the  defender  of  national  safety  and 
honor.  Never  in  our  long  history  has 
there  been  a graver  need  for  cour- 
age and  patriotism.  Never  be- 
fore in  our  national  history 
ha.s  there  been  a case 
where  a political  party 
has  deliberately  made 
American  rights  the 
coin  for  barter  with 
an  alien  nation. 
Never  before  has 
a political  party 
openly  and  shame- 
lessly proposed  to 
surrender  Ameri- 
can rights  to  a 
foreign  nation 
that  it  might  re- 
ceive in  return 
the  domestic 
votes  controlled 
by  the  alien  na- 
tion. 

“If  Mr.  Wilson 
means  what  he  has 
written  to  Senator 
Stone;  if  he  is  at 
last  resolved  to  make 
a stand  to  preserve 
the  shred  of  honor 
which  he  has  left  us; 
if  he  is  at  last  willing  to 
drop  cowardice  and  adopt 
.Americanism,  he  is  entitled 
to  Republican  support,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  support  of 
all  Americans  precisely  as 
long  as  he  stands  by  his 
new  position;  but  whether 
Mr.  Wilson  stands  or  runs, 
the  principle  deserves  the 
loyal  and  the  unfaltering  support  of  every 
Republican.  The  whole  question  of  the  fu- 
ture is  at  stake — first  for  the  nation  and 
secondly  for  the  Republican  party.” 

The  Tribune  further  compares  the  demo- 
crats with  Giolitti  and  his  faction  who  sold 
out  Italy  to  Germany  a year  ago. 


CARTtR,  ie  ffew  York  Evening  Suo 

“Diuvowal?  There  it  no  eueb  word 
in  Gennui.’* 
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tRiCH  WILKE,  In  lugtnd,  (S)  Hunlcb 

THE  BRITISH  ARMED  CRUISER 
“I«  everybody  on  board?” 

“No,  not  yet,  my  captain.  Our  usual  three  Americans  are  just  coming  aboard  now.” 
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The  Three  Well-Known  “Americans”  on  the  British  Passenger  Ship 
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TAKING  THEIR  WORD  FOR  IT 

Recent  Notable  Sayings  from  Olympus 


1 BELIEVE  in  the  liberty  of  Serbia  as 
I believe  in  God.  It  was  the  dream 
of  my  youth.  It  was  for  that  I fought 
throughout  my  manhood.  It  has  become 
the  faith  of  the  twilight  of  my  life.  1 
only  live  to  see  Serbia  free.  1 pray  God  to 
let  me  live  until  the 
day  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  my  people. — 

King  Peter  of 
Serbia. 

We  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  path  of 
peace.  We  have 
been  blindly  stum- 
bling along  the  road 
that,  continued,  will 
lead  to  inevitable 
war.  Our  diplomacy 
has  lost  its  author- 
ity and  influence  be- 
cause we  have  been 
brave  in  words  and 
irresolute  in  action. 

— Elihu  Root. 


Hail,  Emperor 
Czsar  and  Kingl 
Thou  art  victor  and 
glorious!  In  ancient 
Nish  all  the  people 
of  the  East  salute 


We  have  been  challenged  by  our  enemies, 
who  envied  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
their  peaceful  and  flourishing  prosperity, 
and  in  a most  light-hearted  manner  en- 
dangered the  development  of  the  Kultur 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  in  order  to  strike 
us  and  our  loyal 
allies  at  the  root  of 
our  strength. — Em- 
peror Wilhelm  of 
Germany. 

Feed  us,  and  we 
will  hold  out  to  the 
last.  I am  con- 
vinced that  . . , we 
shall  win.  I say  it 
again — we  arc  sure 
of  the  victory  of 
the  allies.  Our  one 
wish  is  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  it.  We 
shall  work  together 
in  the  common 
cause,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  ultimate 
success. — M.  Pasitch, 
Serbian  Premier. 


“It's  only  « boche,  but  let's  put  flowers  on  his  grave 
just  the  same." 

From  a Poulbot  post  card. 


thee,  the  redeemer, 
bringing  to  the  oppressed  prosperity  and 
salvation. — King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to 
Emperor  Wilhelm. 

In  the  officers  and  men  of  my  Navy,  on 
whom  the  security  of  the  Empire  depends, 
I repose,  in  common  with  all  my  subjects, 
a trust  that  is  absolute.  On  the  officers  and 
men  of  my  armies,  whether  now  in  France, 
in  the  cast,  or  in  other  fields,  I rely  with  an 
equal  faith,  confident  that  their  devotion, 
their  valour,  and  their  self-sacrifice  will,  un- 
der God's  guidance,  lead  to  victory  and 
peace. — King  George  of  England. 


Parliament,  I un- 
derstand, has  cut  off 
its  supply  of  quill 


pens,  and  restricted  itself  in  minor  articles  of 
stationery.  If  on  that  economy  we  expect  to 
hang  the  balance  of  expenditure  of  five  or 
six  millions  a day  we  are  a more  sanguine 
nation  than  is  generally  supposed. — Lord 
Rosebery. 

Were  our  homes  and  our  liberty  men- 
aced, then  we  should  call  our  men  up.  It 
has  been  said  that  we  arc  afraid  of  the 
Bulgarians,  but  that  is  not  true.  If  they 
should  threaten  our  interests,  I should  not 
hesitate  to  resist  them,  but  to  me  it  seems 
that  such  is  not  the  case  at  present. — King 
Constantine  of  Greece. 
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IN  order  to  satisfy  the 
technical  requirements 
of  the  Ohio  primary 
law,  President  Wilson  has 
gfiven  formal  consent  to 
the  use  of  his  name  on  the 
Ohio  ballot  as  a presiden- 
tial candidate.  In  doing 
so  he  treats  the  single- 
term plank  of  the  Balti- 
more platform  as  a “scrap  of  paper,”  and  as 
a democratic  Ajax,  has  defied  the  Bryan 
lightning. 

Meanwhile  Associate  Justice  Hughes  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  made 
it  known  that  he  is  "entirely  out  of  politics,” 
and  "totally  opposed  to  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  republican  nomina- 
tion." This  would  seem  to  eliminate  him  as 
a possibility,  except  for  the  fact  that  certain 
leaders  in  the  party  refuse  to  accept  any 


statement  from  the  justice  as  final. 

New  York,  it  is  announced,  will  send  its 
delegates  at  large — its  “Big  Four” — to  the 
Chicago  convention  unpledged.  Four  Mas- 
sachusetts politicians  have  thrown  T.  R.'s 
hat  into  the  ring  by  announcing  their  can- 
didacy as  delegates-at-large  from  the  Bay 
State  with  the  slogan,  "We  want  Roose- 
velt 1" 

Root  has  made  his  famous  war  speech, 
attacking  the  administration,  especially  on 
its  foreign  policy,  and ' is 
believed  to  have  sounded 
the  keynote  of  the  repub- 
lican campaign.  As  the 
convention  dates  ap- 
proach, the  issues  become 
more  sharply  defined,  and 
the  candidates  are  mar- 
shaling their  forces. 

In  permitting  the  use  of 
his  name  in  the  Ohio  pref- 
erential primaries,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  be- 
lieves, Mr.  Wilson  has 
ignored  the  implied  moral 
obligation  of  the  one-terra 
plank  in  the  democratic 
platform. 

“So  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned.” continues  this 
newspaper,  "he  is  free  to 
seek  or  permit  renomina- 
tion and  re-election  to  the 
presidency.  The  people 
are  free  to  nominate  and 
elect  him.  The  plank 
urged  the  incorporation  of 
the  one-term  provision  in 
the  Constitution.  Since  it 
has  not  been  adopted  as  a 
constitutional  amendment 
it  has  no  binding  force  on 
cither  the  President  or  the 
people. 

“This  attitude  of  Mr. 
Wilson  is  in  accord  with 


CAffTCff,  In  New  YorN  feenrng  5ua 


The  Issue  I 
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his  statement  and  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  conviction 
that  a one-term  limitation 
would  be  a mistake.  He 
gave  strong  reasons  for 
his  view  that  both  the 
President  and  the  people 
should  be  free  with  regard 
to  a second  term;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  gave 
hearty  assent  to  the  prime 
object  of  the  second  term 
limitation.  The  motive 
which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  plank  was  the  de- 
sire to  restrict  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a President  to 
obtain  a second  term 
through  the  misuse  of  the 
presidential  power,  patronage  and  influence. 
Although,  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  it 
would  restrict  the  people,  it  was  not  directed 
against  them  and  their  desire  to  re-elect  a 
good  President.” 

The  president’s  attitude  toward  a second 
term,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  should  warn  republicans  that 
if  they  are  to  expect  victory  at  the  polls 
next  November,  they  must  consolidate  their 
forces,  and  make  a determined  campaign. 
The  Ledger  evidently  regards  Mr.  Wilson 
as  the  strongest  candidate  now  in  the  held, 
and  one  to  be  feared  and  reckoned  with. 

"The  plank  in  question,”  the  Ledger  says, 
"was  written  into  the  platform  solely  on  the 
responsibility  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  while  the 
President's  own  silence  on  the  subject  dur- 
ing the  campaign  and  his  later  official  rela- 
tions with  the  author  of  what  was  commonly 
understood  to  have  been  intended  to  be  a 
self-denying  ordinance  may  have  led  to 
some  temporary  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
the  uninformed  as  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  own 
intentions  and  desires,  there  has  never  been 
any  serious  doubt  about  the  matter. 

"President  Wilson  has  no  openly  declared 
opponent  before  the  ‘court  of  public  opin- 


CuwrUSl, Pro««  Puiillshkn  Co.  CSSStl.  in  York  Er<m'o(  World 

Stealinc  T.  R.'a  Clothes 

ion’ — meaning,  in  this  instance,  the  public 
opinion  of  his  own  party — if  ex-Secretary 
Bryan  is  left  out  of  the  account  The  inten- 
tions of  Mr.  Bryan  are  for  the  moment  an 
unknown  factor  in  the  equation,  as  is  also 
the  extent  and  weight  of  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Bryan  may  be  able  to  wield  in  the  com- 
ing National  Convention  of  his  party. 

"The  President  has  all  the  advantages  of 
position.  Even  though  he  should  keep 
strictly  to  his  announced  intention  to  forego 
the  use  of  patronage  or  coercion  to  control 
the  selection  of  delegates,  those  instruments 
will  undoubtedly  be  employed  in  his  behalf. 
This  fact  alone  should  awaken  the  Republi- 
cans to  the  vital  necessity  of  getting  to- 
gether. Only  by  a genuine,  not  a factitious, 
display  of  harmony,  only  by  a union  of 
forces  upon  a candidate  and  a platform  really 
acceptable  to  both  wings  of  the  party  can 
the  Republicans  be  sure  of  overcoming  the 
initial  handicap  under  which  their  campaign 
must  be  waged." 

That  circumstances  have  rendered  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  renomination  the  only  logical 
course  for  the  democratic  party  to  take,  is 
the  belief  of  the  Providence  Journal.  "There 
is,"  says  the  Journal,  "no  one  who  ap- 
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Stopping  the  Big  Noise 

proaches  him  as  the  embodiment  of  present 
Democratic  principles.  The  party  record 
is  very  largely  his  record.  He  has  been  a 
forceful  President,  a strenuous  party  leader. 
He  has  made  a business  of  pressing  his 
cherished  legislation  through  Congress.  He 
has  delivered  his  messages  to  the  law  mak- 
ers in  person.  He  has  toured  the 
country  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
preparedness  programme.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  and  foolish  to  nom- 
inate anybody  else." 

Opinion  on  Root’s  speech  is  de- 
fined sharply  by  party  lines.  The 
democratic  press  regards  him  as  a 
sort  of  mixture  of  a Don  Quixote, 
a performing  bear,  and  a barn- 
stormer, The  republican  press  sees 
a Daniel  come  to  judgment. 

His  opening  shot,  according  to 
the  New  York  Sun,  was  a "just 
arraignment  ...  a marshalling  of 
the  fads  of  performance  and  non- 
performance on  which  the  people 
are  to  pass  judgment  in  Novem- 
ber.” The  New  York  World  con- 
siders it  an  incitement  to  war  with 
Germany.  The  address,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “must  be 
classed  among  the  most  important 
efforts  of  recent  years.  It  was 
great  in  every  respect."  The  New 
York  Evening  Sun  sees  in  it  "un- 


compromising frankness  as  to  facts 
and  methodical  thoroughness  in 
criticism,  tempered  by  moderate 
statement  and  sober  expression.” 
"No  more  admirable  setting  forth 
of  the  position  the  republican  party 
is  to  assume  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign could  be  desired,”  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  American. 
It  was,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  “a  speech  to  the  whole 
nation,”  and  one  to  which  the  whole 
nation  will  listen  "with  the  respect 
which  the  speaker  and  the  subject 
alike  demand.” 

“The  American  people,”  says  the 
Chicago  Journal,  “will  not  be  mis- 
led by  any  pleas  of  Mr.  Root’s. 
They  want  peace,  and  President 
Wilson  has  kept  peace.  They  want 
the  national  honor  maintained,  and 
he  has  maintained  it.  They  want 
preparedness;  and  President 
Wilson  has  done  more  to  secure  it  than  all 
republican  occupants  of  the  white  house 
since  the  civil  war.  They  want  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  necessity  of  conquering  and 
administering  Mexico,  and  again  the  presi- 
dent’s policy  offers  the  one  visible  chance  of 
securing  that  end. 
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Following  in  Pathcr'i  Footitepi 

"These  are  services  which  no  minor  errors 
can  connterbalancc  and  no  special  pleading 
obscure." 

"W'hat  Mr.  Root  said  about  the  tarifif,” 
observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  “was  neither 
new  nor  particularly  interesting.  Nor  will 
it  be  widely  convincing  at  a time 
when  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  filling  the  packets  of  manufac- 
turers and  artisans  alike.  What  he 
said  about  Mexico  has  been  in  the 
thought  and  speech  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  within  the  last 
two  years,  but  as  a campaign  argu- 
ment it  will  have  a steadily  dimin- 
ishing force  if  the  Carranza  admin- 
istration earnestly  prosecutes  the 
good  work  of  suppressing  the  scat- 
tered bands  of  brigands,  now  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  complete  re- 
establishment of  order.  The  Mex- 
ican problem  appears  to  be  settling 
itself,  and  a final  solution  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

"But  of  greater  moment,  in  Mr. 

Root’s  judgment,  than  either  the 
fiscal  or  the  Mexican  policies  of 
the  Wilson  Administration  is  the 
course  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
crises  created  by  the  war.  His  ref- 


erences to  the  violation  of  Belgium 
and  the  submarine  issue  have  all 
the  bitterness  and  reproach  which 
we  would  look  for  in  the  address  of 
a British  statesman  to  the  House  of 
Commons." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Mr.  Root  injured 
the  cause  of  his  own  party  by  paint- 
ing the  administration  too  black. 
He  failed  to  mention,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  points  out,  a single  good 
thing  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  accom- 
plished, though  “he  might,  for  in- 
stance, have  acknowledged  the 
value  of  the  banking  and  currency 
act."  The  writer  proceeds; 

"The  memory  of  the  execrable 
‘system’  by  which  gra(t  and  cor- 
ruption were  rampant  in  Washing- 
ton is  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind 
to  expect  much  effect  from  Senator 
Root’s  fine  phrases  about  the  ‘hon- 
esty and  efficiency  that  have  marked 
Republican  administrations  in  the 
past’  and  about  Republicans  admin- 
istering the  government  ‘in  the  interest  of 
no  section  or  class,  but  for  the  interest  of 
the  nation  as  a whole  and  in  every  part.’ 
"The  tariff  barons,  the  trust  magnates 
and  their  recently  dethroned  bosses  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Root.  If  they  did  the  Repub- 
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“There  will  always  be  a light  burning 
In  the  window  of  the  house  upon  the  hill.” 
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lican  party’s  prospects  would  be  worse 
than  they  are.” 

The  Root  speech,  as  the  New 
York  World  expresses  it,  was 
tantamount  to  a declara- 
tion of  war.  The  World 
would  call  a sort  of  na- 
tional judgment  day, 
have  the  sheep  divid- 
ed from  the  goats, 
and  place  the  peo- 
ple on  record  as 
favoring  either 
Mr.  Root’s  war 
policies,  or  Mr. 

Wilson’s  policies 
of  peace.  It  says; 

’’Has  the  Republi- 
can Party  the  cour- 
age and  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Root?  Will  it 
accept  the  issue  that 

Mr.  Root  has  offered  to 
it  and  go  before  the 
country  next  fall  as  a war 
party  avowedly  committed 
to  the  doctrine  that  our  differ- 
ences with  Germany  .and  with  Mex- 
ico do  not  admit  of  diplomatic  .settle- 
ment? We  hope  it  will.  Regardless  of  our 
own  views,  we  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  have  a chance  to  determine  this 
question  for  themselves  as  a clean-cut  is- 
sue. It  is  a matter  that  only  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  American  people  is  compe- 
tent to  decide. 

“The  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress.  As  Congress 
is  now  constituted,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  both  parties  are  opposed  either  to 
war  with  Germany  or  war  with  Mexico. 
But  this  Congfress  was  elected  before  Ger- 
many proclaimed  a submarine  zone  and  be- 
fore the  Lusitania  was  sunk.  It  was  eleeted 
before  the  Carranza  Government  was  rec- 
ognized in  Mexico.  It  was  elected  when 
the  whole  country  was  committed  to  a 
policy  of  neutrality. 

’’Perhaps  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
has  changed.  Perhaps  Congress  is  no  longer 
representative.  Perhaps  the  country  wants 
war,  as  Mr.  Root  wants  war.  The  way  to 
determine  is  for  the  Republican  Party  to 
follow  Mr.  Root’s  leadership,  to  make  his 
speech  its  national  platform  and  go  before 
the  country  openly  and  aggressively  on 


Off  the  Reservation 


that  grave  issue.  Then  every  citizen  could 
vote  intelligently.  He  could  take  President 
Wilson  and  the  policy  of  diplomatic  adjust- 
ment that  President  Wilson  has  followed; 
or  he  could  take  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  and  the  certainty  of  war  with 
Germany  and  Mexico  regardless  of  diplo- 
macy and  diplomatic  adjustments. 

“If  the  Republican  Party  is  not  a coward, 
it  must  follow  Elihu  Root  into  the  only 
course  of  honest  opposition  to  the  Wilson 
Administration.  It  must  make  itself  the 
advance  agent  of  war.” 

“The  Republicans,”  observes  the  Newark 
Evening  News,  “probably  have  a pretty  vul- 
nerable point  in  the  apparent  slowness  with 
which  the  administration  took  up  reform  in 
military  matters  in  the  present  series  of 
crises  and  their  present  danger  of  failure 
to  provide  anything  really  adequate.  Be- 
yond this  the  critics  will  have  difficulty,  for 
the  existing  army  and  navy,  with  all  their 
handicaps  upon  them,  arc  and  have  been 
a Republican  institution.  Up  to  three  years 
ago  the  paucity,  pork  and  politics  which 
have  made  our  military  system  small  and 
costly  arc  Republican  achievements.  How* 
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ever  much  the  bucolic  provincialism  of 
Southwestern  Democrats  may  have  held  up 
preparedness,  there  have  been  many  times 
when  the  Republicans  have  had  it  in  their 
hands  to  achieve  it. 

“Defense  also  is  a possible  background 
to  our  foreign  policy.  President  Wilson 
has  at  least  the  achievement  in  this  regard 
of  having  kept  us  out  of  trouble  so  far.  He 
has  had  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state 
through  a world  cataclysm,  with  attendant 
complexities  arising  from  the  European 
outburst  and  our  American  inexperience  in 
thinking  internationally,  that  might  have 
puzzled  anybody.  You  may  take  your 
choice  as  to  whether  we  would  have  fared 
better  with  a sterner  policy,  or  even  with 
the  same  situation,  whether  another  Presi> 
dent  would  have  been  able  to  act  much  dif- 
ferently. President  Wilson  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  started  in  step.  Since  then  the 
United  States  has  been  doing  a good  deal 
of  rather  uncomfortable  seif-analysis.  The 
Republicans  will  make  the  best  use  of  the 
American  uneasiness  in  this  regard.” 

In  view  of  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
New  Jersey  presidential  primary  law  elimin- 
ating the  provision  under  which  prospective 
but  unwilling  candidates  may  prevent  the 
printing  of  their  names,  it  w’ould  appear, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  suggests,  as 
if  political  conscription  had  set  in. 


“It  will  require  more  than  the  delegates 
from  one  State,  of  course,”  the  Sun  con- 
tinues, “to  drag  an  unwilling  nominee  into 
the  Chicago  convention.  Still,  if  one  State 
should  insist  on  nominating  a man  for  the 
Presidency  against  his  will  its  action  might 
very  well  be  copied  by  the  convention.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Gov- 
ernor Whitman,  who  has  declared  himself 
unequivocally  for  Hughes,  thinks  of  this 
law.” 

Admiration  for  the  stand  of  Justice 
Hughes  hnds  expression  in  the  columns  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  believes  that 
his  decision  is  final,  and  adds: 

“In  this  steadfast  refusal  to  permit  the 
judiciary  to  become  entangled  in  any  way 
with  partisan  politics  Justice  Hughes  ex- 
alts himself  and  the  great  tribunal  of  which 
he  is  a member.  Since  his  entrance  into 
public  life  he  has  had  the  profound  respect 
of  thoughtful  Americans,  but  by  his  stanch 
fidelity  to  the  ideals  of  the  Supreme  Court 
he  lifts  himself  higher  than  ever  in  their 
esteem. 

“A  nod  of  consent  on  his  part  prob- 
ably would  place  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation within  his  grasp,  and  he  would  be 
the  most  formidable  candidate  that  party 
could  put  forth.  But  he  had  rather  be  true 
to  the  character  of  the  Court  than  be  Presi- 
dent.” 


**There  are  only  two  things  that  WiUoa  U afraid 
me  and  the  kalaar." 
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While  nobody  appears  to  be  losing  much 
sleep  over  the  prospects  of  the  "Bull 
Moose”  party,  the  Washington  Star  in- 
dulges in  the  following  speculations: 

"What  sort  of  ‘front’  as  to  personnel  will 
the  bull  moosers  put  up  at  Chicago?  Al- 
though their  convention  as  compared  with 
the  republican  convention  will  be  of  the 
grade  and  in  the  nature  of  a sideshow,  it 
will  yet  attract  much  attention,  and  should 
be  staged  with  the  best  possible  effects. 

"The  republicans  in  the  same  town  and  in 
the  same  week  and  the  democrats  at  St. 
Louis  a week  later,  are  preparing  to  im- 
press the  country  with  an  attendance  nota- 
ble as  to  size  and  impressive  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  delegates.  Party  men  of  wide 
reputation  and  much  influence  will  be  pres- 
ent, and  enthusiasm  and  oratory  will  mark 
the  proceedings.  Those  in  action  will  need 
no  introduction  to  the  country.  How,  then, 
about  the  bull  moosers? 

“The  herd  has  dwindled  so  its  present 
size  is  not  known.  It  is  not  big  enough, 
however,  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  a big 
convention.  But,  though  little,  it  may  be 
loud." 
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At  last  some  sort  of  de- 
fense measure  is  un- 
der way  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  not  exactly  what 
the  advocates  of  adequate 
preparedness  would  have 
recommended,  but,  at  any 
rate,  'twill  serve.  Briefly, 
the  measure  proposes  to 
federaliz«  the  various  state 
national-guard  organizations,  broadening 
their  scope,  and  bringing  them  all  under  cen- 
tral control.  Chairman  Hay,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  is  its  spon- 
sor. The  bill,  as  outlined  in  the  press  dis- 
patches, provides  for  a small  increase  in  the 
regular  army,  for  doubling  the  capacity  of 
the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  officers  in  the  stand- 
ing army  from  4,500  to  7,000,  and  for  creat- 
ing a "continental  army”  from  the  national 
guard. 

According  to  many  editorial  observers, 
this  last  provision  is  unconstitutional,  and 


one  that,  to  quote  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"will  make  a delirious  botch  of  the  whole 
preparedness  programme."  Other  news- 
papers point  out  that  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  amend  the  constitution  if  these  forty- 
eight  little  armies  are  to  be  welded  into  one 
big  one. 

The  Outlook  goes  with  some  detail  into 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  met  in  the 
past  in  trying  to  employ  the  state  militia 
nationally.  To  quote: 

“The  whole  theory  of  transforming  a 
State  force  into  a National  organization  at 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  an  operation  in- 
separable from  any  use  of 
State  militia  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  is  false 
and  vicious.  Instead  of 
creating  for  the  National 
Government  a united 
army,  such  a process  has 
been  proved  by  the  cold 
facts  of  experience  to  be 
but  the  father  of  litigation 
and  political  dissension. 
When  it  comes  to  meeting 
the  organized  military 
forces  of  a modern  nation, 
the  pitchforks  and  scythes 
of  our  ancestors  are  in- 
finitely superior  weapons 
to  the  lawsuits  which  such 
a system  invites. 

"In  the  War  of  1812  the 
Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  ab- 
solutely refused  to  furnish 
their  quotas  of  the  one 
hundred  thousand  militia 
authorized  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. In  Massachusetts, 
the  Governor  in  his  action 
was  upheld  by  the  opinion 
of  three  members  of  the 
highest  Court  of  the  State 
— on  the  ground  that  while 
the  Federal  Constitution 
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provided  that  the  militia 
might  be  employed  by  the 
National  Government  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  to  suppress  insur- 
rections and  repel  inva- 
sions, the  decision  as  to 
whether  any  of  these  exi- 
gencies existed  rested  with 
the  State  authorities!  This 
astonishing  doctrine  was 
not  finally  rejected  until 
1827,  thirteen  years  after 
the  war  was  over,  when  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott 
was  settled  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Nor  were  Massachu-  xtssr.  fa  flaw  Vart  WwM 

setts  and  Connecticut  The  Armor-Bearer 

alone  in  their  failure  o 

recognize  the  vital  necessity  of  the  principle  the  nationalized  militia  plan.  The  former 
of  Federal  control.  In  the  middle  of  an  has  been  preferred  to  the  latter  by  intelli- 
active  campaign  Ohio  militia  refused  to  gent  military  critics,  solely  because  it  em- 
cross  the  river  into  Canada,  giving  as  their  phasized  the  necessity  of  complete  national 
reason  the  statement  that  they  were  not  control  over  third  line  material  as  well  as 
obliged  to  serve  outside  the  United  States.  over  second  and  first  fine  material.  There 
Vermont,  too,  supplied  its  share  to  our  fund  should  be  no  division  of  authority  in  any 
of  National  experience  with  State  forces.  branch  of  the  military  service  between  the 
The  Governor  of  Vermont,  a political  op-  Federal  government  and  the  state  govern- 
ponent  of  President  Madison,  actually  at-  ments.  Yet  if  we  put  a rational  valuation 
tempted  to  incite  nothing  less  than  mutiny  on  the  State  militia  organizations,  if  we  arc 
in  the  forces  enrolled  under  the  Federal  willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  con- 
Government  by  ordering  a brigade  of  Ver-  stitute  only  an  eventual,  partly  trained  re- 
mont  militia  stationed  at  Plattsburgh  to  re-  serve,  not  to  be  seriously  reckoned  with  in 
turn  to  their  homes.  The  fact  that  the  Gov-  our  plans  for  a real  6rst  line  army,  the  na- 
ernor’s  efforts  proved  abortive  was  due  to  tional  guard,  as  reorganized  under  the  Hay 
the  patriotism  and  the  loyalty  of  the  olhccrs  plan,  might  be  about  as  useful  practically  as 
and  men  of  the  Vermont  brigade,  rather  any  similar  under-trained,  semi-amateur 
than  to  any  virtue  in  our  military  organiza-  continental  army. 

tion."  "In  our  view  the  House  committee's  plan 

"Are  we  to  have  a paper  army  or  a real  of  army  reorganization  errs  not  so  much 
army?”  demands  the  New  York  Tribune,  in  what  it  does  for  the  third  line  as  in  what 
which  continues:  it  fails  so  conspicuously  to  do  for  the  first 

"In  our  opinion  the  chief  failing  of  the  line.  So  far  as  military  efticicncy  goes,  it 
bill  which  the  House  Committee  on  Mill-  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Why  give 
tary  Affairs  is  going  to  report  is  not  that  so  much  time,  energy  and  money  to  build- 
it  discards  the  continental  army  plan  for  ing  up  reserves  of  dubious  value  while  re- 
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an  army  of  much  divided  allegiance 
and  governed  by  a much  divided 
authority.” 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  says  the 
Indianapolis  News,  "to  discuss  the 
details  of  the  plan,  since  the  bill 
embodying  it  is  yet  to  be  drafted. 
The  senate,  too,  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject.  The 
country  will  hope  for  the  best. 
There  will  be  some  excellent  fea- 
tures in  the  house  plan  as  now 
foreshadowed.  Under  it  we  shall 
have  a larger  regular  army  than  we 
now  have,  and  one  dependable  re- 
serve. And  that  is  a good  deal. 
But  we  shall  all  be  interested  to 
learn  how  it  is  proposed  to  feder- 
alize the  national  guard,  and 
whether  congress  can  indeed  strip 
the  states  of  practically  all  author- 
ity over  their  own  soldiers.  Unless 
this  can  be  done,  the  national 
guard  part  of  the  proposed  reserve 
will  not  be  of  much  value.” 

The  Newark  Star-Eagle  takes 
fusing  to  create  an  adequate  mobile  army-  heart  in  the  reflection  that  the  bill  as  draft- 
equal  to  meeting  the  first  shock  of  an  in-  ed  by  the  house  committee  will  either  be 
vasion  and  a permanent  organization  capa-  thrown  out  entirely  by  the  senate,  or  will 
ble  of  assimilating  the  bodies  of  half  raw  be  made  over  into  a real  defense  bill, 
recruits  which  are  to  supply  its 
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wastage?” 

Several  newspapers  comment  on 
the  divided  authority  and  the  con- 
fusion that  would  result  from  such 
a system,  and  point  out  that  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  we  would  be 
fighting  not  as  a single  nation,  but 
as  a confederacy  of  forty-eight 
small  powers.  Says  the  Philadel- 
phia Press; 

"The  citizen  soldiery  under  exclu- 
sive federal  control,  proposed  by 
Secretary  Garrison,  goes  by  the 
board  with  this  committee.  The 
federalization  of  the  national 
guard  is  proposed  instead  of  a con- 
tinental army.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  with  any  completeness  except 
by  constitutional  amendment,  which 
is  not  proposed,  we  arc  promised 
another  attempt  to  utilize  the  mili- 
tia of  the  different  states  as  a na- 
tional force  so  that  in  war  we  will 
battle  not  as  a nation,  but  as  a con- 
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stronger  program  than  that  which 
finds  present  favor  in  the  House. 
In  appropriations  in  the  past  for 
army  and  navy  the  Senate  has 
usually  increased  the  House  bills. 
It  has  stood  for  a greater  number 
of  battleships  and  larger  army  ap- 
propriations. So  the  Senate  will 
be  consistent  with  its  record  if  it 
makes  a considerable  increase  in 
the  House  program  of  prepared- 
ness. This  may  mean  compromise 
and  a little  stiller  program  for  Con- 
gress to  send  to  the  president  for 
his  approval." 

For  professional  comment  on  the 
issue  we  turn  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal.  According  to  this 
newspaper,  the  members  of  the  na- 
tional guard  would  rather  welcome 
the  change  suggested  by  the  Hay 
committee. 

“So  far  as  we  can  learn,"  it  says, 
“the  more  progressive  element 
among  the  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  are  heartily  in  favor  of  pass- 
ing under  Federal  control,  and 
would  welcome  any  legislation  by 

“Measures  of  such  great  and  momentoust-  Congress  that  would  make  this  possible, 
importance,"  observes  this  newspa- 
per, “must  necessarily  be  subjected 
to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  most 
thorough  discussion  before  their 
adoption,  and  that  is  what  the 
public  looks  for  in  the  matter  of 
preparedness.  The  people  can 
well  dispense  with  sentimental  cant 
about  peace.  What  they  want  to 
know  for  sure  is  whether  the  prep- 
arations to  he  made  by  Congress 
can  be  relied  upon  for  adequate 
national  defense. 

“They  want  to  hear  from  both 
sides  in  Congress;  from  those  who 
favor  the  moderate  plan  of  a militia 
organization  as  a reserve  for  a 
small  regular  army  and  those  who 
advocate  a distinct  Federal  reserve 
on  the  Switzerland  plan  of  military 
organization  and  training.  The  de- 
bate in  the  House  will  be  popularly 
instructive. 

“In  the  Senate  the  House  bills 
will  again  undergo  critical  scrutiny. 

The  majority  sentiment  in  the  Sen- 
ate is  said  to  be  disposed  to  a 
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They  do  not  desire  to  see  the  National  Guard 
limited  to  the  status  of  simply  a state  force, 
but  are  willing  and  anxious  to  make  any  sac- 
rifices within  their  power  to  be  included  in  a 
force  comprising  the  first  line  of  defense. 
If  the  scheme  to  provide  a Continental 
Army  is  adopted  there  are  many  very  valua- 
ble officers  and  men  of  the  National  Guard 
who  would  be  glad  to  join  this  force  rather 
than  remain  in  the  background  in  the  state 
military  force.  Officers  and  men  of  the 
National  Guard  who  have  been  spending 


years  in  voluntarily  undergoing  military 
training  should  be  fully  provided  for  in  all 
fairness  in  the  Continental  Army  scheme, 
if  adopted  by  Congress.  Many  officers 
would  be  needed  for  the  Continentals,  and 
where  are  they  to  come  from?  Competent 
officers  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the 
National  Guard  should  certainly  receive 
preference  over  civilians  who  have  had  no 
previous  training.  There  is  a belief  in  the 
National  Guard  that  they  are  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold." 

Chairman  Hay’s  present  domination, 
and  the  progress  of  his  military  bill  are 
natural  corollaries  of  Secretary  Gar- 
rison's resignation,  an  act  which,  by 
the  way,  brought  joy  into  the  heart 
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Danieli:  **Whatl  Mo  rctiKn?” 
own  political  future,  he  would  not  give  his 
unequivocal  support  to  the  plan  of  national 
defence  recommended  by  the  Secretary,  ap- 
proved a short  time  before  by  the  President 
himself  and  accepted  by  the  country  as  a 
scheme  of  adequate  scope  in  sharp 
distinction  from  the  chimerical  pro- 
posal to  ‘nationalize’  the  forty-eight 
bodies  of  State  militia." 

“The  Garrison  idea,"  declares  the 
Hartford  Post,  “will  live  even  if  the 
plan  is  dead.  It  was  a step  towards 
the  only  permanent  solution  of  our 
great  national  problem  of  de- 
fense. When  we  once  recognize 
that  universal  manhood  suffrage 
carries  with  it  universal  obligation 
to  serve  in  time  of  war,  we  shall 
have  taken  a long  stride  forward. 

For  ‘to  serve‘  means  to  serve  intel- 
ligently, and  to  serve  intelligently 
requires  previous  training,  .^nd  the 
only  training  that  most  of  our  popu- 
lation can  possibly  get  is  some 
kind  of  ‘intensive  training‘  such  as 
Secretary  Garrison  advocated. 

"Some  later  Secretary  of  War 
will  take  up  the  Garrison  idea  with- 
out the  Garrison  plan.  He  will 
succeed  where  his  predecessor 
failed.  But  all  honor  to  the  Secre- 


tary who  dared  to  make  a beginning 
and  to  stand  up  against  bitter  and 
organized  opposition,  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  a makeshift  may  be  worse 
than  nothing  and  that  the  only  way 
to  face  an  issue  is  to  face  it 
squarely." 

Preparedness  may  not  be  alto- 
gether doomed,  according  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  but  a black 
eye  has  been  given  it  by  the  weak- 
ness of  the  president.  The  chief 
executive,  this  newspaper  believes, 
should  have  notified  Mr.  Hay  that 
he  would  accept  no  measure  that 
trifled  with  the  subject  of  prepared- 
ness. The  Inquirer  proceeds: 
“Since  the  president  has  surren- 
dered his  own  convictions — has 
turned  tail  and  run  and  in  the  pro- 
cess has  sacrificed  his  one  forcible 
Cabinet  member — Chairman  Hay  is 
at  liberty  to  do  his  best — or  his 
worst.  He  will  bring  in  a bill  which 
will  turn  the  militia — the  troops 
under  State  control — into  an  army  of  de- 
fense. This  means  divided  authority,  and 
every  man  knows  what  that  portends. 

“When  this  whole  subject  gets  upon  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  is 
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Marjorie  Sterrett’s  dime  battleahip  is  growing, 
opened  up  to  debate,  the  public  will  be  able 
to  comprehend  it  better  than  at  present. 

After  all,  satisfactory  and  efficient  service 
can  come  from  universal  training  alone.  It 
will  arrive  in  the  end,  but  meanwhile  it 
seems  that  we  are  in  for  a lot  of  experi- 
menting.” 

Criticisms  of  the  former  secretary's  move 
are  not  lacking.  His  resignation,  the  New 
York  World  states,  was  without 
adequate  cause.  Were  his  and 
Bryan’s  example  to  be  followed 
generally  by  cabinet  members,  says 
the  World,  the  government  would 
soon  collapse.  It  continues  in  the 
following  vein: 

"The  World  has  high  respect  for 
Judge  Garrison  and  has  long  re- 
garded him  as  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  National  Government, 
but  his  resignation  is  a very  grave 
mistake.  Believing  what  he  be- 
lieves, it  was  his  duty  to  keep  up  the 
fight,  remembering  that  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  neither  the  be- 
ginning nor  the  end  ^f  legislation. 

"Secretary  Garrison  resigned  be- 
fore any  of  the  measures  about 
which  he  was  so  much  concerned 
had  come  to  a decisive  vote.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  bills  had  not  yet 
been  drafted.  In  those  circum- 
stances his  resignation  was  a hasty. 


impulsive  act,  impossible  to  justify 
and  not  easy  to  excuse." 

"Mr.  Garrison,”  the  Chicago 
Journal  tells  us,  "has  made  a mis- 
take. He  has  conceived  it  his  duty 
to  dictate  to  the  president  and  the 
president’s  duty  to  dictate  to  con- 
gress. When  President  Wilson  re- 
fused to  act  either  as  emperor  or 
as  messenger  boy,  Mr.  Garrison 
took  his  doll  and  dishes  and  went 
home. 

"Mr.  Garrison  has  been  an  ear- 
nest, honest  and  valuable  public 
servant.  He  has  played  no  small 
part  in  arousing  the  country  to  the 
need  of  preparedness.  It  is  a thou- 
sand pities  that  he  has  allowed  an 
impatient  temper  to  put  him  in  the 
indefensible  position  which  he  oc- 
cupies today.” 

Meanwhile,  our  old  friend,  Pork, 
is  still  with  us.  The  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  marked  down  to  $41,318,410,  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  expresses  it,  "has  been 
rolled  out  of  the  committee  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house."  Pork  appears  in  disguise  as 
defense  legislation  for  submarine  bases, 
navy  yards,  and  nitrate  plants,  and  even  in 
the  Hay  army  bill  it  is  present  in  the  form 
of  the  proposed  Muscle  Shoals  improve- 
ment. 
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Wouldn’t  She  Like  to  Turn  Over  a New  Leaf! 


Fighting  for  the  Key  to  Paris 


Destiny  is  being  wrought  today  in 
the  crimson  angle  before  Verdun. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  focused  on 
the  struggle  there,  which  may  yet  come  to 
be  known  as  the  greatest  battle  in  history. 
Certainty  it  is  one  of  the  most  desperate 
and  bloodiest.  We  read  of  German  regi- 
ments falling  like  tenpins;  of  fields  so 
thickly  strewn  with  fallen  bodies  that  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  dawn  it  appears  as  if  an 
army  of  the  dead  were  advancing.  Dis- 
patches tell  us  of  the  German  soldiers  com- 
ing on  doggedly  in  the  face  of  certain  death, 
urged  forward  by  their  officers  with  drawn 
revolvers.  With  losses  already  computed 
at  160,000,  whatever  gains  may  be  made 
would  seem  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
sacrifices  entailed;  but  Verdun  is  the  key 
to  Paris,  and  it  is  now  or  never  with  the 
Germans.  The  army  in  gray  seems  to  be 
desperate.  Wave  upon  wave,  the  legions 
have  faced  the  French  shell  fire,  only  to  be 
mowed  down  like  grain.  The  emperor  him- 
self is  at  the  western  front,  with  the  crown 
prince  in  command.  At  the  present  writing 
the  fate  of  Verdun  is  in  doubt.  A lull  has 
come  in  the  battle,  a breathless  pause  which 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  a renewed  and 
final  attack.  Will  the  Germans,  even  if  they 


take  Verdun,  have  the  strength  to  press  the 
military  advantage?  Their  numbers  are  lim- 
ited, and  the  strain  has  told.  To  lose  would 
be  an  admission  of  defeat;  it  would  mean  a 
continuation  of  the  war  by  the  wearing- 
down  process.  It  would  mean  that  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern  could  give  no  ex- 
planation to  the  mothers  and  children  at 
home  of  the  loss  of  their  brave  husbands  and 
fathers. 

But  it  is  the  stories  of  the  eyewitnesses, 
rather  than  the  speculations  of  far-distant 
observers,  that  are  interesting  now.  Says 
one  wounded  Frenchman: 

“The  heaviest  cannonade  must  have  lasted 
about  thirty-six  hours,  shells  tearing  up  big 
clouds  of  dirt  and  stumps  of  trees  and  trench 
dugouts.  Whole  sections  of  our  advanced 
trenches  were  just  flattened  out.  The 
boches  didn’t  find  much  fighting  to  do  when 
they  rushed  them. 

“The  attack  began  on  our  front  about 
dawn.  The  guns  began  lifting,  but  the  Ger- 
mans were  nearly  on  us  before  we  could  see 
them,  the  smoke  and  dust  was  so  heavy. 

“They  were  coming  on  the  run,  so  thick 
and  close  together  it  looked  as  if  their 
elbows  touched — what  we  saw  of  them. 
Then  our  guns  began  to  cut  through  them. 
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ImperUltim  IS  Petce 
A Daumier  cartoon  of  INTO. 

They  bit  big  holes  in  that  German  line  and 
in  what  seemed  only  a second  or  two  a 
whole  German  regiment  had  been  wiped  out. 
One  boche  came  stumbling  on  toward  our 
trenches,  unhurt  until  he  was  so  close  we 
could  see  the  frightened  look  on  his  face. 
Then  he  went  down  on  his  face.” 

A French  artillery  officer  stationed  at  an 
observation  post  near  Douaumont  gives  his 
account  of  the  assault  on  that  position: 
"Our  post  dominated  a deep  ravine, 
which  the  Germans  had  already  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  cross.  Lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  gully,  their  infantry  could  neither  de- 
bouch from  its  ends  nor  mount  to  assault 
the  crests. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  night  the  German 
artillery  received  orders  to  drench  our  posi- 
tions with  shells  so  they  could  be  taken. 
The  whole  region  was  the  object  of  a fright- 
ful bombardment,  while  the  summit  was  the 
particular  target.  The  air  was  hlled  with 
hundreds  of  projectiles,  and  their  whistling, 
and  singing,  and  groaning,  and  explosions 
produced  a noise  truly  infernal.  All  these 
engines  of  destruction  concentrated  on  a 
space  of  less  than  ten  kilometers.  Their 
explosions  in  the  midst  of  a cloud  of  smoke, 
earth,  and  pulverized  snow  covered  the  earth 
as  a thick  fog. 


"Down  in  the  ravine  were  seen  the  Ger- 
man  infantry  advancing  in  close  ranks.  It 
is  our  moment  to  act.  We  hear  a long 
whistle  over  our  head.  It  is  our  pilot  shell. 
It  falls  fairly  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
soldiers.  Then  there  is  a deluge  of  shells 
which  burst  in  the  enemy  ranks. 

"The  position  of  the  Germans  is  critical. 
With  our  glasses  we  can  see  some  of  them 
flying,  white  others,  covered  with  earth  and 
blood,  seek  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the 
wall  of  dead.  The  first  wave  is  wiped  out. 
There  are  piles  of  bodies  on  all  sides. 

"But  already  a new  wave  appears,  which 
tries  to  make  headway  against  the  rain  of 
steel.  It  cannot  advance.  It  gives  ground. 
Our  Are  is  rcctifled  and  our  projectiles  begin 
again  to  cut  wide  lanes  through  the  German 
ranks. 

"Another  German  wave  forms,  more 
formidable  and  more  furious.  The  Germans, 
swarming  like  rats,  come  on  despite  our 
shells.  At  this  moment  otir  heavy  artillery 
begins  to  Are  in  a manner  truly  terrifying. 
The  huge  shells,  in  exploding,  throw  great 
jets  of  flame  on  all  sides. 

"The  ravine  has  become  a veritable  vol- 
cano. Pieces  of  bodies  obstruct  the  gully 
and  form  a barricade  before  the  Germans, 
who  give  way  and  seek  safety  in  flight. 
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**Ah,  Marianne,  we  do  not  keep  houie  right  In 
peace  we  had  the  very  beat  recipes  for  victory,  but  now. 
when  we  need  them,  we  do  not  know  where  they  are.” 


“Their  attack  has  failed  after  terrible 
losses,  and  our  (runs  little  by  little  lift  their 
fire  to  the  German  batteries  in  the  rear, 
which  have  be*n  powerless  to  silence  ours.” 

"The  pains  of  dissolution  on  that  field," 
says  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  "are  the  birth 
pains  of  a new  epoch  in  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization.” The  Dispatch  continues; 

"Within  the  next  fortnight  the  world  is 
destined  to  witness  one  of  the  most  stirring 
war  dramas  of  history.  Paris  is  again  the 
objective  of  the  most  irresistible  military 
offensive  that  has  ever  Dccn  known.  This 
time  hostilities  are  no  surprise.  Both  sides 
have  been  straining  their  military  resources 
against  one  another  for  over  a year  and  a 
half.  The  issues  of  the  war  have  narrowed. 
The  German  arms  must  take  Paris  and 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  French  army 
or  wait  for  the  constantly  accumulating 
power  of  the  enemy  to  attack  it  at  leisure. 
With  Germany  it  is  a choice  between  wait- 
ing for  defeat  by  ; ttrition  and  winning  vic- 
tory at  the  expense  of  terrible  losses.  Ger- 
many chooses  the  latter  as  its  last  chance  to 
prevent  the  Allies  from  dictating  the  terms 
of  peace. 


"That  is  why  the  battling  about  Verdun 
is  so  desperate.  That  is  why  the  lives  of 
men  are  spent  like  water.  The  whole  tide 
of  modern  history  is  concentrated  in  that 
slaughter  pen.” 

Verdun’s  confident  defenders — in  the 
words  of  the  Montreal  Star — “are  fighting 
not  only  with  the  insouciant  valor  this  war 
has  taught  us  anew  to  associate  with  French 
character — but  with  a military  skill  and 
inspired  strategy  which  has  ever  been  the 
tradition  of  their  race.  The  Germans  may 
be  the  logicians  of  war — as  the  British  have 
been  its  bull-dogs — but  the  French  are  and 
have  long  been  its  geniuses. 

"Xhe  larger  strategy  of  the  Germans,  in 
thus  piling  their  dead  in  ghastly  heaps  about 
the  Verdun  ring,  is  most  difficult  to  divine. 
Admitted  that  Verdun  is  an  important  fort- 
ress. If  it  could  have  been  carried  in  that 
first  rush  on  Paris,  in  time  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  invading  and  ravishing  Bel- 
gium, it  would  have  been  well  worth  almost 
any  price. 

“But  how  it  can  today  be  worth  the  delib- 
erate wreckage  of  many  army  corps  to  the 
German  organization,  which  has  its  other 
lines  of  communication  established  and 
extended,  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 
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"As  a salve  to  wounded  German  prestige, 
the  capture  of  a fortress,  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable, would  be  ‘grateful  and  comfort- 
ing,’ without  a doubt.  But  can  the  decimated 
ranks  of  the  German  army,  with  a long  war 
yet  in  front  of  them,  afford  to  buy  salve, 
however  healing,  at  so  frightful  a price? 
The  surmise  that  the  Crown  Prince  and  his 
House  of  Hohenzollern  may  need  a victory 
of  this  magnitude  to  bolster  up  their  fading 
popularity,  is  a pleasing  thought,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  carry  conviction.  The 
fortunes  of  the  Hohenzollerns  are  bound  up 
with  escaping  from  this  war  without  na- 
tional disaster;  and  the  wanton  sacrifice  of 
the  irreplaceable  troops  of  their  strictly  lim- 
ited army,  would  be  the  surest  and  swiftest 
way  to  precipitate  such  disaster.” 

Failure  for  the  Germans  at  Verdun  would 
be,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  points  out,  like  the 
failure  of  the  Confederacy  at  Gettysburg. 
"If  Germany  is  thrown  back  now,”  declares 
the  Sun,  "she  will  have  finally  demonstrated 
that  neither  of  the  combatants  can  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  other  by  violence, 
and  that  they  must  be  content  simply  to 


watch  each  other  until  one  of  them  is  forced 
to  give  way  by  the  general  strain  of  the  war, 
or  by  the  progress  of  events  elsewhere.  It 
will  not  mean  that  the  end  has  come,  but  it 
will  tend  to  take  the  heart  out  of  Germany, 
and  to  weaken  national  confidence  and  hope. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  she  should  accomplish 
what  has  been  considered  the  impossible,  by 
breaking  through  at  Verdun,  who  can  say 
that  in  a few  months  she  might  not  be  mis- 
tress of  France,  as  she  made  herself  mistress 
of  Galicia  and  Poland  last  summer  and  fall? 
The  fate  of  the  world  may  centre  around 
Verdun,  and  until  the  awful  struggle  for  the 
mastery  there  is  settled,  all  speculations  as 
to  the  future  are  held  in  suspense." 

What  impresses  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  is  the  fact  that  many  Verduns  must 
be  fought,  apparently,  before  the  devastat- 
ing war  can  be  brought  to  a close. 

“When  it  is  realized,”  says  the  Plain 
Dealer,  “that  there  must  be  many  such  hor- 
rors as  that  of  Verdun  before  anything  like 
a decisive  issue  to  the  western  campaign  can 
be  expected,  the  appalling  cost  of  the  strug- 
gle becomes  dimly  apparent." 
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The  Victor  at  Verdun 
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THOSE  WEEPING  SHELLS 
“And  again  no  breaking  through  I” 
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“Watchful  Waiting”  lan’t  Conhned  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
The  »ro«n  boy  repreaenta  RoumanU. 


The  Game  of  Fox  and  Geese 
in  the  Balkans 


Events  in  the  Near  East  still  bear 
watching.  The  expected  attack  on 
Saloniki  has  not  developed.  The  cen- 
tral powers,  we  learn,  are  haggling  with 
Bulgaria  over  what  her  share  in  the  spoils 
of  war  is  to  be,  and  it  is  even  hinted  that 
King  Ferdinand  has  been  considering  a 
separate  peace  with  the  allies. 

Roumania,  meanwhile,  again  trembles  in 
the  balance.  Reports  from  various  sources 
agree  that  a serious  tension  exists  between 
this  nation  and  Germany.  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  it  appears,  have  expressed  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  sale  to  the  allies  of  some 
80,000  carloads  of  Roumanian  wheat;  also 
at  the  election  to  the  Roumanian  parlia- 
ment of  two  candidates  whose  policies  are 
avowedly  anti-Teuton. 

A dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  News 


says  of  Germany’s  course  in  this  regard: 
“Her  main  efforts  are  now  directed 
toward  provoking  a Ministerial  crisis  in 
Roumania,  since  she  realizes  that  only  a 
cabinet  composed  of  pronounced  pro- 
Germans  will  be  able  to  prevent  interven- 
tion. Hence  the  present  government  is 
openly  accused  of  corruption  owing  to  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  England  and  of  having 
thereby  committed  a hostile  act  against  the 
central  powers.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  determined  to  anticipate  Rou- 
mania's  intervention  if  they  are  unable  to 
avert  it.  Important  developments  may 
occur  any  moment,  and  German  anxiety  is 
undoubtedly  justified.” 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  may  be 
true,  the  Chicago  Journal  tells  us,  that  Ber- 
lin has  demended  "categorical  assurances  of 
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THE  BALKAN  SPHINX 


Danube,  and  drive  home  an  attack 
on  Bulgaria. 

"Plainly,  the  entente  can  afford 
to  pay  a high  price  for  Roumanian 
help,  and  that  help  is  for  sale. 
England  has  given  a check  for  her 
share  of  the  purchase  money;  Rus- 
sia will  have  to  pay  her  part  in 
land,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
she  will  do  it.  As  for  the  central 
powers,  if  they  see  the  current 
at  Bucharest  running  decisively 
against  them,  they  will  strike  while 
their  enemies  are  weather-bound 
on  a large  part  of  the  front.” 
Commenting  on  the  latest  Bulga- 
rian situation,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer says: 

"No  strain  is  imposed  upon  one's 
credulity  by  the  report  that  Bulga- 
ria would  like  to  negotiate  a sep- 
arate peace,  but  the  statement  that 
it  has  actually  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Entente  Powers  to  that 
end  needs  to  be  taken  with  more 
reserve.  There  is  no  obscurity 
about  Bulgaria's  position.  To  its 
benevolent  neutrality”  from  Bucharest,  and  credit  be  it  said  that,  unlike  some  other 

the  demobilization  of  the  Roumanian  army,  countries,  it  has  never  made  any  pretense 

"But  it  is  rather  unlikely  that 
these  demands  will  be  granted,” 
the  Journal  continues.  "No 
amount  of  argument  can  change 
the  fact  that  fully  3,000,000  Rou- 
manians live  in  Austro-Hungarian 
territory,  and  only  a little  over 
1,000,000  in  Russian.  Russia  can 
give  up  Bessarabia  and  hardly  feel 
the  loss,  but  Hungary  can  not 
spare  Transylvania. 

"What  can  Roumania  accom- 
plish if  she  enters  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  entente?  For  one 
thing,  she  can  flank  the  Austrians 
out  of  Bukowina,  almost  without  a 
battle.  She  can  invade  Transyl- 
vania by  the  three  railroad  lines 
crossing  the  border  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  her  soldiers  would  And 
themselves  at  once  among  their 
own  friendly  countrymen.  She 
can  lengthen  the  already  long- 
drawn  eastern  battle  front  by 
nearly  400  miles.  Or,  leaving  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  to  fight  it  out,  she 
can  turn  southward,  cross  the 


i.  BAHR,  i»  Dtr  Bnimmtr,  © BtrUa 

The  Abient-Minded  Alliei:  “Now,  let’s  see — what  was  it  we 

were  going  to  do  in  Saloniki?” 


E.  NUNES,  la  Mtggtadorftr  Blaetltr,  © MvnkA 
RUSSIAN  DEMONSTRATIONS  ON  THE  ROUMANIAN 
BORDER 

Russia:  “Wbat'a  the  uae  of  bluffing  when  he  won't  be  bluffed?** 
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From  Movj  Sitirikon,  Petrograd 

Roununia:  "SomethinK  is  wrong  with  that  business  house  whose  directors  are  its  own 

brokers.” 

**AU  the  amplo  promUta  of  WUbttm  and  Co.  haae  met  with  no  auccaas  in  Roumania" — Newspaper 

Headline. 
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at  superior  virtue.  It  has  never  professed 
to  be  fighting  for  a principle  or  to  be 
actuated  by  disinterested  purposes.  From 
the  first  and  all  along  its  motives  have  been 
frankly,  almost  cynically,  selfish.  It  has 
made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  its 
object  in  entering  the  war  was  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  which  the 
treaty  signed  at  Bucharest  deprived  it,  the 
territory  originally  assigned  to  it  under  the 
terms  of  the  original  quadruple  Balkan  alli- 
ance. 

"Serbia’s  refusal  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
that  alliance  because  it  had  been  excluded 
from  its  desired  access  to  the  Adriatic  by 
the  intervention,  at  the  instigation  of  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  of  the  European  concert  led 
to  the  second  Balkan  war  in  which  Serbia 
and  Greece,  with  the  all-important  assist- 
ance of  Roumania,  were  victorious.  Bulga- 
ria was  compelled  to  make  peace  on  the 
terms  which  its  conquerors  dictated,  but 
the  Bulgarians  promised  themselves  that 
they  would  embrace  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  what  they  had  lost,  and 


that  is  what  they  did.  They  joined  bands 
with  the  Teutons  because  by  doing  so  they 
were  enabled  to  gratify  their  grudge  against 
the  Serbians  and  to  recover  the  territory  of 
which,  as  they  believed,  they  had  been  un- 
justly deprived. 

“Each  of  these  objects  has  been  accom- 
plished. Serbia  has  been  crushed  and  over 
Northern  Macedonia  the  Bulgarian  flag  is 
flying.  Why  shouldn’t  Bulgaria  be  anxious 
to  draw  out  of  the  game  and  consolidate  its 
winnings? 

"There  are,  however,  two  good  reasons 
why  the  chances  of  its  being  enabled  to  do 
so  must  be  considered  remote.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Entente 
Powers  would  be  willing  to  comply  with 
the  terms  upon  which  it  would  certainly 
insist.  They  could  not  agree  that  Bulgaria 
should  keep  its  winnings,  or  even  that  part 
of  its  winnings  which  it  would  assuredly 
not  relinquish,  without  committing  an  act 
of  baseness  of  which  we  may  be  sure  they 
are  incapable.  They  would  not  betray  the 
Serbia  which  they  failed  to  save  by  con- 


Ftoa  Hea  Htllas,  Atheas 

AFTER  THE  DECORATION  OF  THE  GRECIAN  GENERAL  ARMY  STAFF  BY 
THE  KAISER  AND  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  MONASTIR  BY  THE  BULGARS 

The  Bulgar:  ‘T  want  some  more.** 

The  Greek:  “Thanks,  very  much.*’ 

This  cartoon  from  a Greek  Veniseloe  liberal  newiraaper  aatirlxei  the  promiaea  of  Germaov,  eraecUUy 
in  regard  to  Monastir,  which  was  to  be  ceded  to  Greece,  and  not  to  be  occupied  by  toe  Bulgan. 
Greece  receives  only  iron  crosses,  and  with  open  fingers,  which  Implies  an  insult,  while  Bulgaria,  not  con* 
tent  with  what  was  promised  to  Greece,  wants  more.  The  cartoon  also,  by  the  respective  site  of  the 
figures,  emphasises  the  Bulgarian  peril  as  viewed  in  Athens. 
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W.  TRIER,  in  Lusligt  Bhetter,  © Berlin 

AT  SALONIKI 

The  Bulgarian  Street  Cleaner  {to  Constantine):  “Say,  neighbor,  you  haven’t  any 

objection  to  my  cleanmg  up  before  your  bouse,  too,  have  you?” 
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ERICH  WILKE,  In  lugend,  © Munich 

THE  BRITISH  ZEUS  AND  THE  GREEK  MAIDEN 
"As  Bull,  as  Swan,  as  Cloud,  as  Goldrain,  she  refuses  me,  and  when  I come  to  her  as 
Dreadnaugbt,  she  laughs  at  me.” 
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GABRIEL  GALAHTARA  ("Ril»  la/iga”).  In  L'AsIno,  Rome 
Againit  the  Weak 
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■cnting  to  the  dismemberment  of  it,  which 
is  the  price  of  a Bulgarian  peace,  and  as 
Bulgaria  can  be  under  no  illusions  upon 
this  point,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  insti- 
tuted negotiations  whose  failure  was  a fore- 
gone conclusion." 

Premier  Asquith’s  recent  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  allies  would  not  lay  down 
their  arms  until  Serbia  had  recovered  in 
full  measure  all  that  she  had  sacrificed, 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  make  particularly  interesting  read- 
ing for  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 

“It  means.”  continues  the  Record,  "that 
when  all  the  scores  are  finally  evened  up 
Bulgaria  must  pay  dearly  for  the  treacher- 
ous part  she  has  played  in  the  present  war. 
After  displaying  the  blackest  ingratitude  to 
Russia,  which  had  freed  her  from  Turkish 
oppression,  she  sought  German  and  Aus- 
trian aid  in  an  onslaught  on  Servia,  whom 
she  dared  not  fight  alone.  Since  the  sub- 
jugation of  that  country  the  invaders  have, 
according  to  all  accounts,  acted  with  the 
utmost  severity  and  brutality,  driving  the 
natives  from  the  lands,  stripping  them  of 
their  possessions  and  behaving  quite  after 


the  fashion  of  the  Turks  in  their  treatment 
of  Christians.  There  is  even  talk  of  exter- 
minating the  Servians  and  dividing  their 
territory  among  Austria,  Bulgaria  and  pos- 
sibly Greece. 

"For  those  who  cherish  a belief  in  a 
higher  justice  which  must  be  satisfied  be- 
fore there  can  be  a lasting  peace,  it  will  be 
a pleasure  to  have  Premier  Asquith’s  assur- 
ance that  Servia’s  wrongs  will  be  avenged 
so  far  as  they  can  be.  With  victory  for  the 
allies  Bulgaria  will  be  reduced  to  her 
former  dimensions  and  Servia  will  be  en- 
larged. This  is  imperative  indeed  if  the 
balance  of  power  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
Balkans. 

"With  an  arrogant  Bulgaria  increased  in 
size  and  seeking  to  dominate  Roumania  and 
Greece  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  a 
permanent  peace  in  that  distracted  region. 
All  the  countries  must  be  on  fairly  equal 
terms  in  order  to  avert  constant  clashing. 

"Servia  is  passing  through  a terrible  or- 
deal, but  if  the  allies  stand  firm  to  Premier 
Asquith’s  pledge  her  hour  of  redemption  is 
assured.” 


horn  hitcklitti.  (ff.  Z.)  IVetily  News 
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GREECE  SERENADES  HISS  NEUTRALITY 
“I  come  with  the  guitar’s  sweet  voice. 

To  tell  ^ou,  lady,  how  I love  you; 

Thy  smile  doth  make  my  heart  rejoice— 

O,  be  thou  true  as  stars  above  you.” 

Hellas  U a Veniselos  organ.  The  black  and  white  sides  of  the  guitar  represent  **Yts'*  and  "No" 

reapectiTcly. 
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BLIX,  in  Simplicissimus,  0 Munich 

The  Grave  Digger;  "I{  one  nation  dies  for  us  each  year,  we  can  hold  out  another 

four  years.” 
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E.  HUMES,  In  Meggendorfer  BUelter,  • ^Munich 


THE  ENTENTE’S  PLANS  AGAINST  GREECE 

The  Necessary  Preliminaries  are  Provided  For  in  Every  Detail.  ...  It  Is  Safe  to 
Say  That  Italy  will  Play  an  Important  Role  in  the  Forthcoming  Events 


Admirers  of  the 

Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las, than  whom  there 
is  no  better  soldier  in  Eu- 
rope, have  abundant  cause 
for  hero  worship  now. 

This  picturesque  figure 
who  some  months  ago, 
after  his  disastrous  retreat 
through  Poland  and  Gali- 
cia, was  reduced  in  command  and  put  in 
charge  of  the  Caucasus  army,  has  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  a good  man 
down. 

The  recent  Russian  victories  in  Asia 
Minor  will  do  much  to  hearten  the  allies. 
The  capture  of  Erzerum  well  merits  Lord 
Kitchener’s  praise  as  “a  brilliant  feat  of 
arms.”  The  grand  duke,  giving  the  Turks 
no  time  to  recuperate,  has  been  pursuing 
them  through  the  same  rugged  mountain 
passes  over  which  Xenophon  and  his  ten 
thousand  Greeks  made  their  retreat  cen- 


turies ago.  The  town  of  Mush  has  fallen, 
and  more  recent  reports  tell  of  the  evacua- 
tion by  the  Turks  of  Trebizond,  an  impor- 
tant Black  Sea  port.  The  capture  of  this 
city  would  be  of  immense  value  in  any  cam- 
paign for  Constantinople.  The  German 
dream  of  an  Egyptian  conquest,  incidentally, 
is  broken  by  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
army,  threatening,  as  it  does,  the  incom- 
pleted  Berlin-Bagdad  railway,  the  strongest 
link  in  the  chain  between  Berlin  and  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  grand  duke's  successes 
also  menace  the  Turkish  forces  at  Bagdad, 
and  thereby  renew  the 
hopes  of  the  British  troops 
surrounded  at  Kut-el-Am- 
ara.  The  coming  of  the 
Russians,  naturally  is  her- 
alded with  joy  by  the  Ar- 
menians, who  already  have 
begun  revenging  them- 
selves on  the  Turks  for 
the  recent  massacres.  It 
is  quite  possible,  moreover, 
that  Roumania,  as  a result 
of  this  advance,  will  at 
last  be  won  over  to  the 
side  of  the  entente. 

Something  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  confronted  the 
Grand  Duke  during  bis 
drive  into  the  Turkish  em- 
pire may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  tribute  from 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 


css  T£S,  ia  Sew  York  Eftolog  Sao 

Turkey:  "Here  he  ie.  Your  Majesty;  I found  him  I” 


“With  the  mercury 
20  degrees  below  zero, 
with  the  snow  drifted 
higher  than  the  heads  of 
the  soldiers,  and  with  the 
Turks  contesting  every 
mile  of  the  way.  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  did  not 
halt  to  consider  the  obsta- 
cles. The  man  who  in 
1915  proved  himself  great 


sts 


in  defeat  has  shown  him- 
self even  greater  in  vic- 
tory. 

“In  midsummer  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  suf- 
ficiently arduous.  There 
are  no  railroads,  and  no 
highways  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  heavy  artil- 
lery had  to  be  dragged  day 
after  day  through  the 
pathless  mountain  wilder- 
ness. It  was  over  these 
mountains  that  Xenophon 
and  his  little  band  strug- 
gled to  the  sea.  but  Xeno- 
phon had  no  cannon.  The 
achievement  seems  com- 
parable only  to  Hannibal's 
passage  of  the  Alps.  Mod- 
ern science  was  a great  help  to  the  grand 
duke,  but  on  the  other  hand  his  transporta- 
tion problem  was  incomparably  more  diffi- 
cult than  any  ever  faced  by  an  ancient  com- 
mander." 

The  delight  with  which  the  grand  duke’s 
triumph  is  heralded  by  the  allies  is  reflected 
in  the  columns  of  the  Montreal  Star,  which, 
in  an  editorial  glowing  with  enthusiasm, 
says: 

"The  swift  storming  of  the  supposedly 
impregnable  fortress  of  Erzerum,  amidst 
the  bitterest  winter  conditions  by  an  army 
that  had  to  fight  its  way  through  winter- 
bound  mountains  and  across  winter  up- 
lands to  get  within  striking  distance  of  its 
prey,  will  stand  forever  as  one  of  the  most 
resplendent  victories  of  Russian  arms,  and 
is  a feather  in  the  cap  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas.  It  was  clearly  unexpected  by  the 
military  opinion  of  all  nations.  The  as- 
sumption apparently  was  that  winter  effect- 
ively barred  the  way.  And  it  is  yet  en- 
tirely inexplicable  at  this  distance  how  the 
indefatigable  Russians  managed  to  bring  up, 
through  the  deep  snows  of  that  exposed 
country,  enough  artillery  of  sufficient  calibre 


Another  Fellow  on  the  Job 

to  give  them  even  a fighting  chance  to  re- 
duce the  forts.  We  can  only  infer  that  they 
have  done  much  of  their  work  with  incom- 
parable courage  and  dash  by  the  bayonet. 

“This  victory  is  bound  to  have  a great 
effect  in  the  whole  eastern  war  area  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Nile.  It  will  ensure  the 
future  freedom  of  the  harried  Armenians. 
It  will  discourage  and  probably  dissipate 
all  tendency  among  the  Persians  to  revolt 
against  Russo-British  leadership.  It  will 
relax  the  pressure  on  the  beleaguered  force 
at  Kut-el-Amara.  It  will  give  the  Turks 
something  else  to  do  than  dream  of  adven- 
tures against  Egypt." 

Quite  as  appreciative  is  the  comment  of 
the  Toronto  World,  which  now  secs  hope  of 
finally  supplanting  the  crescent  with  the 
cross.  To  quote: 

"Those  who  took  delight  in  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  as  one  of  the  grand  figures 
of  the  war  will  be  pleased  to  hear  the  news 
from  Erzerum.  Evidently  the  Russian  au- 
thorities knew  what  they  were  about  when 
they  sent  him  to  the  Caucasus,  and  they 
made  no  mistake  in  selecting  him  for  the 
expedition  against  the  Turks  in  that  quarter. 
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*‘Wbat’a  the  meaning  of  that  battle?" 

’’That?  That’a  a bottle  post  from  the  Russian  minister  of 
finance.  Whoever  finds  it  is  asked.to  make  him  a loan." 


“The  Turks  have  received  a blow  which 
must  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble achievements  of  the  war  for  the  allies. 
Constantinople  itself  appears  as  a probable 
objective.  It  utterly  upsets  the  cal- 
culations of  the  kaiser  about  his  at- 
tack on  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
recreant  Ferdinand  must  tremble  in 
his  shoes  at  this  first  clear  token  of 
the  retribution  that  awaits  the  evil- 
doers of  the  Balkan  States.  It  is 
impossible  for  Germany  to  ignore 
the  shock  to  her  prestige  which  the 
grand  duke's  victory  delivers." 

Russia's  more  picturesque  style 
of  fighting,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"digging  in"  process  of  the  other 
fronts,  is  commented  upon  by  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and,  quot- 
ing again  from  this  newspaper,  we 
read; 

“A  great  contrast  is  presented  be- 
tween the  Russo-German  warfare 
in  Europe  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
warfare  in  Asia.  All  along  the  Eu- 
ropean front  the  opposing  armies 
have  dug  themselves  in,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  the  conditions  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  existing  in  northern 
France.  An  advance  of  either  side 
can  be  achieved  only  at  tremendous 
expense. 


"In  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  old  fashioned  lighting,  a 
war  of  give  and  take.  The  contest- 
ants have  no  time  to  dig  themselves 
in.  The  Turks  would  probably  be 
glad  of  a respite,  but  the  Russians 
are  not  inclined  to  pause. 

“In  such  fighting  the  Russians 
can  make  use  of  the  wilder  and  less 
disciplined  elements  of  their  great 
military  strength.  The  Cossack 
cavalry  of  the  steppes,  the  Turco- 
mans, the  Circassians,  Georgians 
and  Kalmucks,  are  of  practically  no 
use  in  the  European  campaign 
where  well  trained  and  thoroughly 
disciplined  infantry  must  do  the 
waiting  and  the  fighting.  In  the 
wild  defiles  of  Armenia  these  hard- 
ened and  ruthless  warriors  are  of 
the  greatest  usefulness.” 

Several  observers,  including  the 
New  York  Mail,  are  inclined  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the 
Russian  drive.  According  to  the  Mail,  "a 
new  estimate  of  the  military  and  political 
significance  of  the  taking  of  the  great  Ar- 
menian stronghold  of  Erzerum  must  be 


from  HovI  Solirikoo,  Ftirogrod 

Turk:  "There’s  plenty  of  truth  in  the  Russian  proyerb,  ’kfonej 

does  not  create  happineas.'  " 


The  inscriptions  on  the  bags  of  money  read  "From  Germany." 
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HARDING,  In  Broohlrn  Eagle 


Sign!  of  Spring 
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made  in  the  light  of  the  information  that 
has  since  become  available  as  to  the  actual 
scope  of  that  operation.  The  entente 
powers,  grasping  the  opportunity  of  their 
first  spectacular  success  since  the  surren- 
der of  Przemysl  by  the  Austrians  more 
than  a year  ago,  are  seeking  to  promote  an 
impression  that  the  Russian  victory  marks 
one  of  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Con- 
stantinople is  silent.  The  German  general 
staff  has  withheld  comment  on  the  event 
and  its  significance. 

"One  fact  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
in  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
fall  of  Erzerum  to  the  allies.  That  fact, 
now  demonstrated  by  official  admissions  at 
Petrograd,  is  the  escape  of  virtually  the  en- 
tire Turkish  garrison,  estimated  at  from 
150,000  to  180,000  men. 

"That  force,  with  its  field  and  mountain 
artillery  practically  intact,  is  an  effective 
army  in  being — an  army  which  is  offering 
powerful  resistance  to  the  Russians  in  their 


difficult  advance  westward  and  southward.” 

Commenting  on  the  reports  that  the  Rus- 
sian invaders  are  likely  to  execute  numerous 
Turkish  officials  for  their  slaughter  of  Arme- 
nians, the  Cleveland  Leader  says; 

"As  far  as  American  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned they  are  welcome  to  go  to  the  limit 
in  such  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  the 
Armenian  people.  One  thing  concerning 
which  there  is  little  opportunity  for  dis- 
agreement is  the  brutal  and  bloody  cruelty 
of  the  Turks  in  the  butchery  of  Armenians 
since  the  sultan  took  the  fateful  plunge  into 
the  great  war.  It  is  certain  that  a large  part 
of  the  .Armenian  nation  has  been  extermi- 
nated and  that  the  slaughter  has  been  ac- 
companied by  fearful  atrocities  of  many 
kinds. 

"There  is  a long  and  black  score  to  settle 
and  the  more  impressive  the  lesson  taught 
the  Turkish  butchers  in  Armenia  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  future  of  the  countries 
directly  involved  in  the  readjustment  of 
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racial  and  inttrnational  conditions  in 
the  entire  region  between  Persia 
and  Constantinople.” 

"Armenia,”  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  World, 

“has  turned  with  pro- 
found relief  to  the  RuS' 
sians.  Fifty  thousand 
Armenians  have 
joined  the  forces  of 
the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  and  Turk- 
ish troops  retreat- 
ing through  Ar- 
menian territory 
are  said  to  be 
reaping  some  of 
the  horror  they 
have  sown. 

“Though  it  be  true, 
millions  of  Christians 
will  hear  it  in  grim  si- 
lence. Armenia’s  atone- 
ment has  been  made 
again  and  again — in  ad- 
vance.” 

Commenting  on  the  future 
of  Armenia,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  observes: 

“If,  as  now  seems  likely,  Turkish  Armenia 
is  to  be  won  by  the  army  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  the  people  will  welcome  the  in- 
vaders as  Russian  armies  have  seldom  been 
welcomed.  The  grand  duke  is  literally  a 
deliverer,  and  he  comes  when  deliverance  is 
imperative  if  the  Armenian  race  is  not  to 
perish  from  the  earth. 

“As  the  Turkish  government  has  permit- 
ted no  neutral  observers  to  enter  Armenia 
since  the  beginning  of  the  persecutions  no 
one  outside  of  Turkey  now  comprehends 
the  extent  of  the  horror.  It  is  known  that 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  have 
been  deported.  The  most  fortunate  have 
been  permitted  to  reach  the  Turkish  fron- 
tiers, and  are  now  penniless  refugees  in 
Egypt,  Persia  and  Russia.  Others  were 
driven  into  the  desert  to  starve.  Still  others 
were  transplanted  in  regions  inhabited  by 
fanatical  Moslems.  A great  many  have  been 
killed  outright 

“The  greatest  Armenian  mystery  is  the 
present  status  of  the  city  of  Van.  It  was 
here  that  the  Armenians,  rising  in  revolt 
against  their  oppressors,  drove  out  the 
Turkish  garrison  and  established  there 
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what  they  called  an  Armenian  republic. 

“But  even  if  Van  retains  its  freedom  there 
is  scarcely  the  remotest  possibility  that  the 
city  will  be  made  the  nucleus  of  an  inde- 
pendent Armenian  state.  The  Armenians 
arc  not  seeking  independence,  but  merely 
the  privilege  of  living  their  own  lives.  Rus- 
sian rule,  which  elsewhere  appears  oppress- 
ive, might  appeal  to  the  Armenians  as 
offering  all  that  is  desirable.  Either  absorp- 
tion by  Russia  or  autonomy  under  Russian 
protection  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  Armenia  if 
the  Turks  are  beaten. 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Armenia  is 
not  wholly  Armenian.  A large  part  of  the 
population  is  Kurdish.  The  Kurds  are  war- 
like, the  Armenians  are  peace  lovers.  An 
Armenian  republic  would  be  in  constant 
danger  of  Kurdish  uprisings.  It  will  require 
a stronger  force  than  that  of  an  experi- 
mental Armenian  republic  to  establish  safety 
in  a land  which  has  already  been  largely 
depopulated  by  Turkish  deportations  and 
Kurdish  massacres.  Russian  occupation, 
and  rehabilitation  under  Russian  guidance, 
are  for  the  present  the  only  hopes  of  the 
world’s  most  wretched  race.” 
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THE  RUSSIAN  SURPRISE 
■‘Ge«l  We  thought  it  was  only  a toy!” 


TAISEZ-VOUS 

^ HtrlEZ-VOUS 

lES  OREiLLES  BOCHES 
I VOUS  ECOUTENT  ^ / 


From  « Frcocii  Post  Card 

**Ssht  Don’t  talk  so  loud,  Madame!  The  ears  of  the  boche  are  listening.” 


Taisez-Vous!  Mefiez-Vous! 

, By  Mme.  Bernardini-Sjoestedt,  Paris 


“r¥^  AISEZ-VOUSl  Meficz-vousl  Les 
I oreilles  enemies  vous  ecoutentl" 

Thus  reads  the  warning  Parisians 
see  everywhere  in  their  daily  rounds;  in 
the  street  cars,  on  the  elevated,  in  all  public 
buildings,  and  even  in  the  shops  and  the 
delicatessen  stores. 

This  sign  which  has  occasioned  no  end 
of  jesting  comment,  and  inspired  not  a few 
popular  ditties,  was  the  final  act  of  M. 
Millerand  before  he  turned  over  his  port- 
folio as  minister  of  war  to  his  successor, 
General  Gallieni.  But  the  latter  must  have 
found  the  device  a good  one,  for  the  pla- 
cards have  multiplied  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Parisians  like  rats  in  the  trenches.  They 
are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  based  on  these 
warnings  have  gained  currency. 

The  other  day  a member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies — a radical,  by  the  way — was 
showing  his  two  sons  the  assembly  room, 
and  the  younger  son,  an  incorrigible,  unable 
to  resist  a practical  joke,  pinned  one  of 
the  signs  to  the  speaker’s  toga.  Of  course 
everybody  agreed  that  nowhere  could  the 
warning  have  been  more  appropriate. 

While  I cannot  guarantee  that  it  pro- 
duced any  salutary  effect  at  the  Palais- 


Bourbon,  or  in  the  Salle  des  Pas-Perdus 
(the  lounging  room),  I am  quite  sure  that 
its  injunction  has  been  heeded  in  the 
groceries  and  butcher  shops  where  the 
servants  gather  and  exchange  news  of  their 
brothers  or  sweethearts.  These  good 
women  are  inclined  to  express  their 
patriotic  feelings  rather  freely,  often  punc- 
tuating their  remarks  with  an  energetic 
“Dirty  bochcsl"  or  a vigorous  "We’ll  get 
them!’’  as  the  spirit  prompts. 

Their  conversation  nowadays,  however, 
is  somewhat  less  verbose,  and  always  now 
they  look  around  suspiciously  before 
observing,  for  instance,  that  the  999th  regi- 
ment is  departing  for  the  Balkans,  or  else- 
where. 

It  would  astonish  you  to  note  how,  since 
the  war,  the  cooks  and  maids  have  learned 
geography  and  international  politics.  Some, 
indeed,  are  quite  on  a par  with  their 
masters  in  this  re.spect.  They  will  tell  you 
that  "they  always  did  have  their  suspicions 
of  Bulgaria;”  that  "you  can’t  trust  Greece,” 
and  that  "so  far  as  Roumania  is  concerned 

tt 

Love  performs  miracles.  It  teaches 
geography  to  classes  who  have  always 
despised  it;  it  is  certain  that  these  women, 
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all  o{  whom  have  husbands,  brothers,  or 
lovers  at  the  front,  could  fill  the  air  with 
information  as  to  the  numbers,  the  position, 
and  the  supplies  of  the  army,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  there  are  always 
soldiers  on  furlough  coming  and  going, 
whom  they  induce  to  tell  their  whereabouts 
and  exploits.  Even  though  the  "poilu”  may 
not  indicate  in  his  letters  where  he  is,  and 
letters  to  him  must  be  addressed  simply 
with  the  number  of  a certain  postal  district, 
he  is  communicative  enough  at  home. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Paris  has  a 
population  of  200,000  foreigners  who  have 
special  permission  to  reside  there;  and  that 
these  neutrals — who  often  are  neutral  in 
name  only — permit  information,  fre- 
quently misunderstood,  some- 
times purposely  colored,  to 
filter  through  to  the 
enemy,  to  the  detri- 
ment sometimes  of 
the  national  in- 
terests. 

Of  most  of 
these  foreign- 
ers Paris 
knows  that 
they  love 
the  city,  and 
that  in 
their  eyes  it 
itill  looks 
the  same 
despite  the 
scanty  illu- 
mination of 
the  boule- 
vards after 
nightfall.  But 
the  number  of 
too  recently  nat- 
uralized citizens 
would  in  itself  suffice 
to  justify  the  song 
that  the  street  urchins 
hum  under  their  breath: 

(Mistcrioso) 

"Taisez-vousl  Mefiez-vousl 
Y-a  des  Boches;  y-a  des  bochesl 
Taisez-vousl  Mefiez-vousl 
Y-a  des  boches,  des  boches  partout." 

“Keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  be  wary; 
there  are  always  boches  hanging  ’round." 


But  it  is  not  only  the  servants,  market 
basket  on  arm,  whose  tongues  need  to  be 
bridled  by  a wise  injunction  of  reserve. 
The  spirited  Fabiano  pictures  in  a few  bold 
strokes  the  silhouettes  of  the  "perruches" 
(parrots)  who  at  the  mondaine  five-o’clocks 
whisper  and  criticize,  and  discuss  the  secrets 
of  ministers  and  the  plans  of  generals. 
Empty  heads,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole, 
with  hearts  in  the  right  place. 

Their  craving  for  gossip  satisfied,  they  all 
agree  that  the  "poilus"  are  heroes,  that  the 
front  is  impenetrable,  and  that  all  we  need 
is  patience  and  stick-to-itiveness  to  win. 
Each  has  his  duty.  Theirs  is  to  help  by 
"keeping  mum." 

"Taisez-vous"  has  been  the  theme  of 

innumerable  cartoons  in  the  pe- 
riodicals as  well  as  on  sou- 
venir post-cards.  Thus, 
La  Baionette  has  a 
striking  cover  page 
for  its  special 
"Taisez-vo  u s” 
number — an  au- 
burn - haired 
girl,  an  ex- 
pression of  in- 
tense horror 
on  her  face, 
her  finger  to 
her  lips. 
What  has 
she  said? 
Has  she, 
perchance, 
let  fall  some 
official  se- 
cret? Has  she 
dropped  some 
pearl  of  infor- 
mation into  the 
very  ear  of  a 
waiting  boche? 
How  the  injunc- 
tion applies  to  the 
denizens  of  the  animal 
world  is  illustrated  by  a 
design  by  Nam.  Here  the 
magpie,  the  typical  gossip,  stands 
within  a circle  formed  of  dogs, 
cats,  a monkey,  a mouse,  and 
other  creatures.  All  are  having  a good 
laugh  over  the  magpie's  predicament,  for 
the  bill  of  the  unfortunate  chatterbox  is 
bound  up  with  official  tape. 


*‘Huihl  Those  are  Germsn 
do^r* 

From  La  Baionette,  Paris. 


F Germany 
has  enter- 
tained any 
illusions  in  re- 
gard to  a revolt 
in  India,  she 
might  learn 
something  to  her 
advantage,  as  the 
lawyers  say  when  your  unknown  rich  uncle 
dies,  by  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hindi  Punch  cartoons.  Hindi  Punch  is 
published  in  Bombay,  and  its  editor  is  Mr. 
Burjorjee  Nowrosjee.  Its  contemporary, 
the  Hast  Goflar,  of  Bombay,  speaks  of  it  as 
“an  outspoken  and  fearless  critic,  and  one 
of  the  best  organs  of  instruction  for  the 
public." 

“With  an  independence  of  criticism,"  the 
Rast  Goftar  continues,  “it  combines  every 
essential  which  is  needed  to  elevate  the 
public  taste.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Hindi  Punch  appeals  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
to  the  mind.  Thus,  by  a double  process  of 
conviction  it  makes  ready  converts  to  its 
own  viewpoint.  It  has  on  its  staff  men  of 
literary  and  artistic  stamp  who  know  how 
to  utilize  best  the  opportunity  which  is 
theirs  as  the  conductors  of  a humorous 
journal.  The  cartoons  compare  very  well 
with  the  best  productions  of  European 
artists.  We  realize  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing in  this  country  suitable  men  to  illustrate 
a journal  of  this  type,  as  in  India  the 
demand  for  such  work  is  restricted  by  dint 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  not  many  papers 
in  existence  of  its  stamp.  The  greater  is 
the  credit  of  its  editor  and  proprietor  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  kept  up 
the  traditions  of  his  illustrious  journal, 
making  it  by  far  the  best  paper  of  its  kind 
in  India." 

Not  only  do  the  Hindi  Punch  cartoons 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land, but  the  editorials  express  the  same 
spirit.  To  quote  from  a recent  one: 


Indlw’s 

-^5  Reflected  in 
the  Cartoons  oF  Hindi  Punch. 


“The  times  at  present  demand  from  all 
classes  of  the  people  and  from  all  the  sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty’s  dominions,  whether 
those  living  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  over 
the  seas,  a practical  turn  of  mind  and  a 
whole-hearted  co-operation  without  suspi- 
cion or  distrust  of  others.  For  the  whole 
Empire  is  at  one,  ready  to  avenge  the  insult 
which  the  Hun  has  heaped  against  the  best 
traditions  and  the  very  first  principles  of 
humanity.  Is  there  any  one  that  could 
entertain  a doubt  or  the  least  suspicion 
about  the  thorough-going  loyalty  of  India 
and  the  willingness  of  the  entire  Indian 
population  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  mighty  land  to  participate 
to  its  utmost  power  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Empire  and  to  bear  every  share  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Empire?  And  yet  it 
appears  as  if  some  visionaries  still  exist, 
whose  jaundiced  eyes  conjure  up  images  of 


India  Praying  for  Victory 
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The  British  Lion  end  the  Germ>Hun  Boy 

Indian  unrest  and  trouble.  All  honour  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  who  so  firmly  pointed 
out  to  the  visionary  that  his  vision  was 
quite  unfounded,  and  who  had  the  );ood 
nature  to  point  out  that  trouble,  if 
any,  was  certainly  not  from  any 
Indian  subjects.  Let  every  M.  I’, 
play  his  part  well  by  India.  India 
is  prepared  right  loyally  to  do  her 
best.  Only  India  anxiously  desires 
a righteous  appreciation  of  her 
efforts  and  noble  intentions.” 

In  view  of  such  assertions  it 
might  appear  singular  that  the 
attempt  to  raise  a war  loan  in 
India  recently  resulted  in  an  utter 
failure.  While  a part  of  the  ver- 
nacular press  hints  at  dissatisfac- 
tion with  British  rule,  the  more 
conservative  organs  blame 
economic  conditions.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  view  taken  by  the 
Calcutta  Sanjibani,  which — we  are 
indebted  to  the  Literary  Digest  for 
the  translation — says: 

"It  is  not  proper  to  blame  the 
people  of  India  for  the  failure  of 
this  paltry  loan.  Of  course  the 
population  of  India  is  315,000,000, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  can  afford  to  loan  the  Govern- 


ment one  hundred  rupees  ($33). 
India  is  not  poor.  It  is  the  very 
abode  of  wealth  of  various  kinds. 
And  yet,  living  in  such  a rich 
country,  the  people  of  India  suffer 
the  pangs  of  the  most  grinding 
poverty.  The  lower  classes  can 
not  even  enjoy  one  full  meal  a day. 
There  are  millions  upon  millions 
that  can  not  afford  to  buy  even 
milk  for  their  babes.  How  can  one 
expect  loans  from  them? 

"The  middle  classes,  too,  have 
no  money  to  spare.  They  even 
have  to  borrow  to  get  along.  The 
small  traders  and  farmers  live  from 
hand  to  mouth.  The  farms  and 
homes  of  most  of  them  are  mort- 
gaged to  the  money-lenders.  The 
farmers  certainly  can  not  loan  any 
money  to  the  Government.  The 
big  merchants  and  landlords  are 
well-to-do,  but  they  have  already 
loaned  the  Government  four  kotis 
and  a half  (about  $IS,0(X),0<X)).  . . 
"The  British  Empire  is  in  imminent 
danger,  and  in  this  hour  of  peril  India 
should  not  be  kept  at  a distance.  The 
people  of  India  ought  to  be  made  to  under- 
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KISMET 

Mother  Hind:  "It’s  Kismet,  daughter  dear!  Your  plain  duty  is  to  be  true,  loyal, 
and  faithful  to  your  king-emperor  according  to  the  precepts  of  your  religion,  and  I am 
glad  you  have  acted  your  part  so  nobly.” 
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HIND  AND  BRITANNIA 

Hind:  "This  ‘Vagara,’  or  Thunderbolt  of  India  is  a conquering  and  never-failing 
weapon.” 

Britannia:  "I  have  learnt  its  full  value.” 
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stand  that  as  the  Empire  is  not  coohned 
to  one  continent  or  to  one  climate,  so  the 
inherent  rights  of  citizenship  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  members  of  any  one 
race.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
members  of  all  the  races  and  nationalities 
that  go  to  make  the  Empire  have  equal 
rights  and  equal  privileges.  Let  the  British 
Government  prove  this  in  India  and  the 
result  would  be  miraculous.  But  nothwith- 
standing  this,  India  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
interests  of  the  Empire.  The  failure  of  the 
loan  merely  lays  bare  the  abject  poverty  in 
our  motherland.** 

Reasons  why  India  is  opposed  to  the 
Germans,  and  prefers  to  remain  loyal  to 
Great  Britain  are  set  forth  in  an  article  for 
the  London  Graphic  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Banerjea, 
editor  of  the  Calcutta  University  Magazine. 
It  was  written,  according  to  the  author, 
after  consultation  with  a number  of  dis- 
tinguished Indian  leaders,  and  may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  authoritative.  He  says: 

"It  has  been  proved  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  German  authorities  treat  Indian 
prisoners  kindly,  while  English  prisoners 
are  treated  harshly.  It  has  also  been  estab- 
lished that  tempting  offers  have  been  made 
to  the  Indian  soldiers  .to  desert  the  English 
and  join  the  Germans.  The  Kaiser  and  his 


officers  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
Indians  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  so- 
called  British  yoke  and  regain  independ- 
ence. They  believe  that  if  the  Indians  are 
backed  by  the  Germans  they  will  get  rid  of 
the  British  rule  once  for  all.  This  is  a sad 
mistake — an  illusion.  The  Indians  know 
very  well  that  they  have  not  yet  learned 
to  stand  on  their  own  legs. 

"They  know  and  realise  the  fact  that  the 
British  rulers  are  making  them  6t  to  occupy 
a high  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.  They 
are  grateful  for  the  thousand  and  one  im- 
provements made  to  their  land.  Indians 
realise  that  England's  cause  is  their  cause, 
and  no  amount  of  German  patronage  will 
induce  them  to  leave  their  true  friends — 
their  brothers.  They  are  not  guided  by 
sentiment;  it  is  not  fear  of  consequences 
that  has  induced  them  to  stand  by  Britain, 
it  is  the  feeling  that  Britain  is  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  civilisation  that  has  made  them 
warmer  admirers  of  her  than  ever. 

"There  are  other  reasons  which  will 
never  make  the  Indians  take  the  side  of 
Germany.  First,  German  frightfulness. 
The  Indians  realise  that  if  the  Germans 
became  their  rulers  they  would  be  treated 
harshly.  Baby  and  women  killers  cannot 
be  called  civilised  beings." 
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WHATEVER  hopes 
Germany  may  have 
had  of  negotiating 
a separate  peace  with  Bel- 
gium must  have  gone 
glimmering  when  the  min- 
isters of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  renewed  their 
pledges  to  that  country, 
promising  to  restore  Bel- 
gium all  her  former  territory,  and  to  see 
that  she  receives  satisfactory  indemnity  for 
all  losses  suffered.  It  has  been  denied  by 
Sir  Edward  Grey  that  Germany  has  made 
such  overtures.  According  to  the  Giornale 
d'ltalia,'  of  Rome,  however,  the  kaiser  has 
made  Belgium  a peace  offer  on  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

The  restoration  of  Belgium  to  its  former 
status; 

The  restoration  of  the  Belgian  monarchy; 
Indemnity  for  all  losses  and  injuries  sus- 
tained during  the  German  invasion; 

Approval  of  a commercial  treaty,  appar- 
ently favoring  Belgium,  but  which  would 
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The  Kaiser;  “Let  us  have  peace 


in  reality  make  Antwerp  and  Ostend  vir- 
tually German  ports. 

King  Albert  and  his  government,  this 
newspaper  states,  flatly  refused  the  offer, 
declaring  that  no  peace  was  possible  ex- 
cept with  the  whole  of  the  entente  powers 
after  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

Substance,  at  least,  is  given  this  report 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  allies,  and  their 
further  reassurances.  The  answer  of  the 
Belgian  minister,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press 
points  out,  is  even  more  significant  on  the 
subject  of  a separate  peace.  “You  must 
have  complete  confidence  in  us,”  he  told 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  allies, 
"as  we  have  confidence  in 
our  loyal  guarantors,  for 
we  are  all  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle  en- 
ergetically with  them  for 
the  triumph  of  the  right, 
for  defense  of  which  we 
sacrificed  ourselves  after 
the  unjustifiable  violation 
of  our  beloved  country.” 
Here,  evidently,  is  a na- 
tion that  is  not  “too  proud 
to  fight,”  and,  as  the 
Press  remarks,  "No  other 
sentiment  from  the  Bel- 
gian people  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. A nation  that  was 
capable  of  making  such  a 
terrible  sacrifice  for  a 
principle  of  honor  would 
not  now  make  terms  with 
its  oppressor. 

“The  only  conceivable 
advantage  to  Germany  in 
making  a separate  peace 
would  be  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Belgian  soil,  thus 
shortening  the  line  to  be 
held  on  the  western  front, 
and  freeing  a considerable 
body  of  troops  for  action 
elsewhere.  The  allies,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  com- 
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The  Lett  Appeal 

press.  He  quotes  the  words  of  a Dutch 
merchant,  decidedly  pro-German  until  after 
spending  a week  or  two  in  Brussels,  when 
he  returned  "cursing  everything  Prussian,” 
and  with  his  own  idea  of  “Kultur.” 

"Openly,  at  all  events,"  he  said,  “the 
Germans  have  abandoned  their  first  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  murder  of  civilians.  They 
are  now  attempting  flattery  and  kindness, 
and  I believe  their  present  attitude,  hypo- 
critical as  it  is,  is  worse  than  the  former, 
which  was  murderous  and  savage,  but  open. 
They  have  received  orders  to  be  'kind'  to 
the  Belgians,  and  they  are  obeying  orders 
once  more.  It  has  been  found  out  in  Ber- 
lin that  Belgians  could  not  be  mastered 
by  fear,  and  that  there  might  be  a chance 
in  trying  ‘sympathy,’  or,  at  any  rate,  ‘diplo- 
macy.’ You  should  see  German  ’diplo- 
macy’ at  work  in  Brussels.  It  makes  me 
sick  to  think  of  it  I 

“Diplomacy,  for  the  Germans,  consists 
primarily  in  forcing  on  the  Belgians  the 
idea  that,  no  matter  how  the  war  ends,  Bel- 
gium will  remain  German,  not  because  Ger- 


mitted  to  a policy  of  at- 
trition that  is  best  served 
by  lengthening  the  6ght- 
ing  lines  wherever  possi- 
ble, using  up  Germany’s 
waning  man-power  and 
awaiting  the  time  when 
the  lines  are  stretched  so 
thin  as  to  approach  the 
breaking  point.” 

“There  was  never  any 
doubt  of  the  intention  of 
the  allies,”  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledg- 
er, but  emphasizing  the 
pledge  at  this  time  “will 
do  much  to  hearten  the 
Belgians  and  to  give  them 
fresh  confidence  in  their 
ultimate  delivery  from  op- 
pression. As  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister,  reply- 
ing to  the  Russian  For- 
eign Minister,  who  made  the  announce- 
ment, well  said,  there  must  be  complete 
confidence  on  both  sides.  The  undertaking 
binds  only  Russia,  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  signers  along  with  Germany  and 
Austria,  of  the  treaty  which  was  made ’a  scrap 
of  paper’;  but  Italy  and  Japan  have  an- 
nounced their  assent  to  it,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  but  that  it  will 
be  faithfully  carried  out.  The  Allies  would 
deserve  the  contempt  of  alt  mankind  if  in 
any  conceivable  circumstances  they  left 
Belgium  to  her  fate.  ‘England  has  saved 
herself  by  her  exertions,  and  will,  I trust, 
save  Europe  by  her  example,’  was  the  last 
public  utterance  of  the  younger  Pitt.  Bel- 
gium could  not  save  herself,  but  she  saved 
Europe  in  the  darkest  hour  it  had  known 
since  Austerlitz.” 


A rather  interesting  light  on  how  the 
Germans  have  begun  to  introduce  "Kultur” 
into  the  devastated  country,  and  awaken 
among  the  people  a response  to  German 
“civilization”  is  offered  by  the  Amsterdam 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
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RESTORING  BELGIUM 


soldier  came  to  sit  next  to  a lady 
in  a tramcar,  she  would  move 
away  and  brush  the  part  of  her 
dress  that  touched  the  enemy.  At 
first  these  insults  made  the  Ger- 
mans resentful,  and  thousands  of 
Belgians  were  sent  to  prison  for 
such  o6fenses;  but  they  got  tired 
of  sending  the  people  to  gaol,  as 
they  saw  that  the  more  people  they 
imprisoned  the  more  determined 
were  the  Belgians  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  tormentors. 

“Pursuing  their  Kultur  mission, 
the  Germans  have  ordered  that  no 
public  lecture  shall  be  given  in 
Brussels  unless  the  text  has  been 
approved  by  the  authorities.  A 
well-known  professor  recently 
proposed  to  lecture  on  Gritry,  the 
famous  Belgian  composer.  The 
manuscript  explained  that  though 
the  musician  was  born  in  Lidge, 
he  had  lived  practically  his  whole 
life  in  Paris.  The  Germans  could 
nqt  pass  that.  Historical  truth 
many  wants  Belgium,  but  because  she  has  had  to  be  twisted  according  to  Hun  fancy, 
found  out  that  Belgium  sorely  needs  Ger-  and  the  fact  that  Gritry  had  ever  lived 

many  to  civilize  it!  Amazing  as  it  may  in  Paris  had  rigorously  to  be  suppressed.” 
seem,  this  is  the  positive  truth,  for 
German  conceit  is  only  matched  by 
German  cruelty.  Before  the  war 
Belgium,  they  say,  was  a rich 
country,  but  badly  governed  by  in- 
competent ministers  headed  by  an 
incompetent  ruler.  Now  that 
Kaiserism  is  flourishing  in  Brus- 
sels, things  will  rapidly  be  mend- 
ed, and  when  the  war  is  over  Brus- 
sels will  at  last  be  ripe  for  Kultur 
‘made  in  Germany.’ 

“One  sees  remarkably  few  offi- 
cers in  Brussels  now  and  very  few 
soldiers.  The  men  are  either  old 
or  very  young,  and  their  uniforms 
are  as  shabby  as  they  were  ele- 
gant at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  officers  show  themselves  very 
little.  They  are  sick  of  being 
snubbed  by  the  Belgians. 

“A  German  officer  would  polite- 
ly ask  a Belgian  for  a fight.  The 
Belgian  would,  of  eourse,  hand 
him  his  cigar,  and,  when  it  was 
returned,  would  throw  it  away  as 
a matter  of  course.  If  a German 
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KIRBY.  In  New  York  World 


"We  fight  far  the  protactioii  of  Ufe  and  liberty." 
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THE  FREE  SEA 

The  sea  is  His;  He  made  it. 

Black  gulf  and  sunlit  shoal; 

From  barriered  bight  to  where  the 
long 

Leases  of  Atlantic  roll; 

Small  strait  and  ceaseless  ocean 
He  bade  each  one  to  be. 

The  sea  is  His;  He  made  it — 

And  man  must  keep  it  free. 

By  pain  and  stress  and  striving 
Beyond  the  nations’  ken. 

By  vigils  stern  when  others  slept, 

By  many  lives  of  men; 

Through  nights  of  storm,  through  dawning 
Blacker  than  midnights  be — 

This  sea  that  God  created 
For  man  to  keep  it  free. 

Count  me  the  splendid  captains 
Who  sailed  with  courage  high 
To  chart  the  perilous  ways  unknown — 

Tell  me  where  these  men  lie  I 
To  light  a path  for  ships  to  come. 

They  moored  at  Dead  Man’s  Quay; 

The  sea  is  God’s,  He  made  it — 

And  man  must  keep  it  free. 

— Chicago  Evening  Post. 


DEPARTURE 

North  to  the  fields  of  France  at  last 
you  go, 

Leaving  your  home  and  those  most 
dear  behind; 

Yet  peace  for  ever  dwells  within  your 
mind. 

And  such  a peace  as  only  they  can  know 
Who  far  beyond  the  whole  world’s  over- 
throw 

See  happy  visions  of  redeemed  mankind, 
And  still  with  faith  unconquerable  find 
Love  throned  supreme  above  our  passing 
woe  I 

So  to  that  Sovereign  Love  who  loveth  all 
Our  best-beloved  with  joy  do  we  com- 
mend; 

Yielding  Him  praise  because  you  heard  the 
call. 

And  thanks  because  He  gave  us  you  for 
friend, 

fCnowing  full  well,  whatever  may  befall. 
He  guides,  sustains,  and  saves  you  to  the 
end. — London  Times. 


A NEUTRAL  FIGHT 

In  the  free  United  States, 

Where  they  sing  no  Hymns  of  Hates, 
Where  they  are  too  proud  to  fight. 
Even  to  uphold  the  right. 

Whence  the  Ark  of  Mr.  Ford 
Came  with  all  his  Zoo  on  board, 
Strange  to  say  folks  disagree 
(Curious  that  this  should  be). 

And,  as  cablegrams  disclose, 

Punch  each  other  on  the  nose. 

Gentle  Mr.  Truxton  Beale, 

Once,  as  archives  will  reveal, 

U.  S.  Minister  of  Greece, 

Was,  of  course,  a man  of  peace. 

Mr.  von  Langerke  Meyer 
Also  had  a strong  desire 
To  maintain  a neutral  pose 
’Twixt  the  European  foes. 

Yet  these  bland  and  cultured  gents, 
Fought  just  like  belligerents; 

Even  shed  each  other’s  blood 
As  they  grappled  in  the  mud. 

When  the  shocking  news  was  sent 
To  White  House  the  President 
Sat  him  down,  and,  nothing  loth. 
Wrote  remonstrances  to  both. 
Whosoever  is  to  blame, 

Wilson  gets  there  just  the  same. 

— London  News  and  Leader. 


THE  BRITISH  OATH 

WE  will  make  peace,  but  not  before 

We’ve  cleansed  the  sea  from  shore 
to  shore. 

Restored  its  blue,  restored  the  name 
Of  sailor  to  its  rank  of  yore. 

The  Provost-Marshal  of  the  seas — 

When  did  he  treat  with  piracies. 

And  why  should  he  with  you  make  peace? 

The  sailor  man,  who,  fighting  men. 

Slew  women  with  his  left  hand,  then 
Crushed  children  wnth  his  blood-stained 
right — 

'Tirpitz!  . . . Behold  that  sight 
Thyself — and  hear  this  solemn  oath 
That  serves  for  you  and  Wilhelm,  both: 

“We  will  make  peace,  when  at  our  door 
We  swing  you  to  the  last  gun’s  roar: 

You,  and  your  thrice-damned  Emperor." 

— Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  in  London  Ex- 
press. 
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A NEW  HYMN  OF  HATE 

With  A(K>logiet  to  Herr  Ernst  LUsaucr 

England,  although  we  have  aaid 
before 

That  our  hate  for  thee  is  a boundless 
store, 

There  is  nothing  like  making  the  matter 
plain. 

So  we  now  propose  to  say  it  again. 

Hate  of  the  heart,  do  you  understand? 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand. 
Hate  of  the  sausage  and  hate  of  the  beer 
(We  hope  we  are  making  our  feelings 
clear). 

Compared  to  this  hate  our  hate  for  France 
Is  hardly  so  much  as  a circumstance. 

Yea,  we  will  give  you  our  solemn  pledge 
That  our  hate  for  you  is  the  absolute  edge. 
England! 

Hate!  That’s  what  we  arc  driving  at. 

Hate  of  the  dachshund  and  hate  of  the  cat. 
Hate  for  a nation  that  keeps  its  word, 

A course  which  is  palpably  most  absurd. 
Hate  for  the  traitors  that  struck  us  down 
As  we  were  annexing  the  Belgian  Crown. 
Hate  for  the  curs  that  espoused  the  right 
When  we  had  decided  they  would  not  fight. 
Hate  for  the  cowards  who  won’t  be  scared 
By  the  mighty  forces  our  land  prepared, 
Who  valued  their  pride  far  more  than  pelf, 
Come  now,  aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself, 
England? 

But  the  thing  that  worries  us  all  a bit 
Is  the  fact  that  hate  doesn't  score  a hit; 
It  doesn't  appear  to  make  you  blench 
Or  hustle  one  Tommy  out  of  his  trench. 
Our  hate  may  burn  with  a steady  flame. 

But  we  don’t  seem  to  lick  you,  all  the  same; 
And  though  in  our  Kaiser's  eye  there  gleams 
A hate  that  is  double  sewn  in  the  seams, 

A hate  that  is  guaranteed  the  best 
That  ever  has  burned  in  a human  breast, 
You  treat  it  as  if  it  wasn’t  there— 

That’s  why  we  hate  you.  You’re  so  unfair, 
England! 

—London  Evening  News. 


WORK  UNDER  SHELL  FIRE 

(Hellei) 

A PALE-BLUE  sky  and  a pale-blue  sea, 
A parched  brown  earth  with  never 
a tree 

Or  shrub  or  blade  of  grass; 

Stacks  of  cases  of  grain  and  fuel. 

Men  and  waggons,  and  many  a mule 
That  sought  to  cross  or  pass. 


A sudden  hush  and  a breathless  pause, 
The  boom  of  a gun  from  Asia’s  shores, 

A tearing,  hissing  sound; 

Silence,  a roar,  and  smoke  like  hell. 

The  hum  of  splinters  and  stones  that  fell 
Upon  a quaking  ground. 

And  running  figures  that  quickly  sought 
Some  shelter  for  self  and  beast  ere  caught 
By  the  next  fiendish  thing; 

But  here  and  there  on  the  stricken  soil. 
Motionless,  silent,  done  with  toil. 

Lay  those  who  had  served  the  King. 
—.Allan  J.  Elphinstone,  in  The  Tatler, 
London. 


THE  CHURCH  BELLS 

The  Viennese  suthorities  have  melted  down  the 
creat  bell  In  St  Stephen's  to  supply  metal  for  guns  or 
mtimtioDS.  Every  poor  village  has  made  a similar 
gift— I«okat  Anaeiger. 

THE  great  belt  booms  across  the  town. 
Reverberant  and  slow. 

And  drifting  from  their  houses  down 
The  calm-eyed  people  go. 

Their  feet  fall  on  the  portal  stones 
Their  fathers'  fathers  trod; 

And  still  the  bell,  with  reverent  tones. 
From  cottage  nooks  and  purple  thrones 
Is  calling  souls  to  God. 

The  chapel  bells  with  ardor  sp^ke 
Above  the  poplars  tall, 

And  perfumed  Sabbath  seemed  to  wake. 

Responsive  to  their  call 
From  dappled  vale  and  green  hillside 
And  nestling  village  hives 
The  peasants  came  in  simple  pride 
To  hear  how  their  Lord  Jesus  died 
To  sweeten  all  their  lives. 


They  boom  beyond  the  battered  town; 

The  hills  are  belching  smoke; 

And  valleys  charred  and  ranges  brown 
Are  quaking  ’ncath  the  stroke. 

The  iron  roar  to  Heaven  swells. 

And  domes  and  steeples  nod; 

Through  cities  vast  and  ferny  dells 
And  village  streets  the  clamant  bells 
Are  calling  souls  to  God! 

— Edward  Dyson,  in  Sydney  Bulletin. 


The  office  boy  who  asks  to  be  let  off 
to  see  the  ball  game,  then  deliberately 
attends  his  grandmother’s  funeral,  is 
the  personification  of  honesty  and  deserves 
a raise  in  his  salary! — Zim. 
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[N  a small  town  there  are  many  signs  of 
spring.  Little  boys  play  marbles  on  the 
street.  Ghosts  of  kites  dangle  from  tele- 
graph wires,  and  one  can  understand  now  what’s 
hccome  of  baby’s  ball.  Old  women  gather  dandelion 
greens.  Mattie  May  and  Emmy  Lou  are  out  on  the 
pavement  with  their  skipping  ropes,  jumping  "salt  and 
pepper"  with  the  energy  of  infant  dervishes.  Hop- 
scotch courts  appear  mysteriously.  The  winter  crop 
of  babies  comes  out  in  perambulators. 

New  York  has  its  own  infallible  signs,  too.  Tired 
garment  workers  are  seen  dreaming  on  park  benches. 
Brave  little  flowers  open  their  faces  to  the  light  on 
dizzy  Are  escapes.  Hucksters  cry  their  wares  on  the 
east  side,  and  the  notes  of  the  hand  organ  are  wafted 
blithesomcly  through  mean  byways. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the 
Spring  Types  emerge  from  their  hiding 
places — the  "ole-clo'es  man,”  the  janitor’s 
wife,  the  organ  grinder,  the  street  cleaner. 
One  may  not  meet 
these  people  socially 
— chum  with 
them,  ask  them 
their  favorite  flower, 
or  their  life’s  ro- 
mance, or  what 


they  think  about  all  day — they  are  so  ex- 
clusive, so  unapproachable.  One  must 
piece  out  their  histories  from  the  imag- 
ination. Whether  they  arc  birds  of 
passage,  migrating  in  the  winter  to  return 
to  their  accustomed  haunts  at  the  first  warm 
breath  of  spring,  one  cannot  say.  But  one 
learns  to  expect  them,  as  in  the  country  one 
would  expect  crocuses  and  robins. 


Here  is  the  janitor’s  wife  out  looking 
for  spring  on  the  cast  side.  An  expert 
topographist,  reading  her  face,  might 
And  just  where  the  River  Shannon  flowed, 
where  County  Cork  was  situated,  or  where 
the  Blarney  Stone  was  found.  What  need 
of  an  atlas  when  you  have  a map  of  Ireland 
right  here?  She  is  quite  as  belligerent  as 
she  looks,  for  both  her  birth  and  calling 
make  her  so.  Just  now,  however,  spring 


Window  Wacher  Scolding  Hit  Wife 
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stirs  gently  in  her  soul,  and  fairy  voices  call 
her  from  afar.  If  she  were  not  a janitor's 
wife,  she  might  be  a poet.  A sudden  change  has 
come  over  her  nature.  As  she  looks  about  her  she 
sees  the  tenement  windows  wide  open.  She  has  stopped 
to  watch  little  Maggie  and  Lizzie  playing  "jacks”  on  the 
doorstep.  There  is  a lot  of  love  and  sunshine  in  the 
world,  after  all,  and  shure,  won’t  Mike  be  the  surprised 
man  when  he  discovers  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  woman.  Maybe  he  will  call  her  “Achushla” 
again,  and  they  will  be  old  sweethearts  until  the  spring 
enchantment  passes. 


OHI  Here,  however,  is  a tragedy;  for  spring,  alas, 
has  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  The  window 
washer’s  wife  is  getting  a scolding  from  her 


man — about  what?  What  is  it  that  on  this 
could  make  her  so  disconsolate,  so  bitter? 
Is  it  a mystery  of  the  soul,  too  deep  for 
human  mind  to  fathom?  Or  is  it  merely 
the  old,  old  tale  of  feminine  extravagance 
and  yielding  to  temptation?  Hans,  her 
husband,  as  you  can  see,  is  economical,  lie 
is  a thrifty  soul,  and  works  hard  for  a living. 
Therefore,  wouldn’t  it  exasperate  a man  to 
learn  that  his  wife  has 
succumbed  to  a $1.98 
Easter  bonnet,  when 
her  old  hat,  of  the 
vintage  of  1894, 
was  just  as  good? 
Why,  if  she  goes 


The  Organ  Grinder 


fine  day 


The  Janitor's  WUe  Looking  for  Spring 

on  in  this  way,  she  will  ruin  him.  They  will 
be  turned  out  into  the  street — and  then 
where  will  they  be?  Perhaps  in  the  poor- 
house!  How  did  she  dare  to  buy  that  hat 
without  speaking  to  him  first?  It's  no 
matter  if  she  did  save  the  money  from  the 
household  expenses  and  sell  old  rags  and 
iron  to  pay  for  it.  This  longing  for  fine 
feathers  is  all  nonsense.  She  can  return  the 
hat  and  get  the  money  back.  . . . Ah,  the 
eternal  feminine!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  pent-up  bitterness  within  her  oozes  out 
in  tears?  But  she  knows  too  well  who  is 
boss  in  the  family,  and  has  been  crushed  and 
disappointed  too  often  to  make  any  show 
of  spirit  now.  She  tried  it  once,  and  had 
her  man  locked  up  for  wife-beating.  She 
pawned  her  clothes  to  bail  him  out  again. 
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Enter  Mosc,  the  “ole  clo'es  man,"  with 
his  mournful  wail.  He  represents  him- 
self as  poverty-stricken,  but  he  is 
nothing  of  the  sort  He  emerges  at  about 
this  time  of  the  year  from  his  basement  lair 
much  as  the  groundhog  emerged  from  his 
hole  in  February,  and  if  he  sees  his  shadow, 
it’s  all  over.  When  you  hear  his  cry  “ole 
clo'es,"  you  know  for  sure  that  spring  is 
here.  He  will  give  you  as  high  as  a dollar 
and  a half  sometimes  for  your  husband’s 
winter  suit — or  less,  perhaps,  for  the  old 
suit  he  was  saving  for  his  fishing  trip.  Thus 
Mose  frequently  causes  a domestic  tragedy. 
If  you  are  an  artist,  and  in  need  of  money, 
Mose  will  be  a sport,  and  match  you  double 
or  nothing — and  somehow  generally  man- 
age to  win.  He  is  rather  put  out  today 
because  his  youngest  daughter,  Rebecca,  on 
the  very  eve  of  Passoch  was  tempted  by  a 
gentile  bun — doubly  unkosher  because  it 
was  a "ham  on  bun"  and  sold  by  a designing 
Krisht  who  tempted  her. 

The  wheezy  hand  organ,  still  playing 
"Annie  Rooney,”  carries  a novelty  to 
attract  trade.  The  first  warm  days  of 
spring  bring  out  the  Italian  organ  grinder, 
the  descendant  of  the  troubadours  who  once 
sang  at  the  doorsteps  of  kings.  The  organ 
is  afflicted  with  a case  of  asthma,  but  the 
monkey  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  knows  a 
hot  penny  when 
he  sees  one. 
The  instrument 
is  rented  from 
a fellow  Italian, 
and  is  paid  for 
by  the  day. 
though  one 
often  wonders 
how  the  mu- 
sician makes 
a living  when 
h i s audiences 
are  so  very 
poor.  However, 
bananas,  s p a- 
ghetti,  garlic, 
and  salad  don’t 
cost  much,  and 
board  at  the 
Della  Bella  Na- 
poli, the  Italian 
saloon  and  rooming  house,  is  reasonable. 
The  organ  man  with  his  monkey  is  the  per- 


petual delight  of  the  children,  and  you  can 
see  them  dancing  as  he  plays.  One  little 
girl  in  ragged  calico  may  be  a Pavlowa 
some  day  if  she  dances  then  as  prettily  as 
she  does  now.  The  vignette  on  the  organ 
reveals  a scene  in  sunny  Naples,  breathing 
of  intrigue  and  romance. 

Tony  (for  that  is  the  organ  grinder’s 
name)  has  friends  in  some  of  the  better 
residence  districts,  but  he  likes  best  to 
concertize  on  the  east  side.  Once  before 
a house  in  Flatbush  Avenue,  a little  bride 
who  was  homesick  gave  him  a dollar  to 
play  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  ten  times.  And 
once  a romantic  old  maid  with  corkscrew 
curls  cried  when  he  rendered  “After  the 
Ball."  Tony  is  a regular  patron  of  grand 
opera,  and  on  Tettrazini  or  Caruso  nights 
he  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  top  gallery, 
an  entranced  listener. 

He  is  on  his  way  now  down  the  street, 
like  the  pied  piper  of  Hamelin  with  the  en- 
chanted children  in  his  train.  Like  the 
faintest  memory  of  a song,  the  echoes  of 
"Annie  Rooney”  gradually  fade  away  in 
the  distance. 

Here  are  two  street  cleaners  engaged 
in  a brisk  argument.  They  are  not 
the  “white  wings”  one  sees  in  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue,  but  extra  members 
of  the  street-cleaning  department  who,  when 
spring  comes 
around,  and 
election  time 
approaches,  are 
sent  into  the 
neglected  high- 
ways of  the 
city.  They  are 
the  result  of 
politics,  like  the 
free  garden 
seeds,  but  they 
are  welcome 
nevert  h e I e s s. 

Meanwhile  they 
are  settling  the 
war,  each  ac- 
cording to  his 
owm  light,  but 
it  is  a friendly 
passage  at  a Little  Arsutneat 
arms,  and  each 

would  rather  sw'ee]>  mud  in  America  than 
dig  trenches  in  Europe. 


Street  Cleaners  in 
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FOOD  FOR  REFLECTION 

Asquith  (the  waiter) : “Hay  I recommend  something  simple  and  inexpensive,  sir? 
Economy  is  necessary  during  the  war,  sir.” 

John  Bull:  "Well,  what  about  this  fellow,  then?” 

The  gentlemAn  oppoeite  John  Ball  U • war  contractor. 


Quill  Pens  and  Economy 


JOHN  BULL  seems  to  be  having  his 
troubles  with  economy.  To  the  Eng- 
lishman, accustomed  to  a high  standard 
of  living,  his  good  roast  beef  of  England 
(from  the  Chicago  stock  yards),  his  plum 
pudding,  his  tea  and  marmalade,  are  more 
than  bread  and  butter.  They  are  national 
institutions. 

But  the  war  is  costing  him  $25,000,000  a 
day,  and  has  forced  his  government  to  pass 
new  votes  of  credit  amounting  to  $2,100,- 
000,000,  and  sufficient,  it  is  estimated,  to 
keep  the  nation  in  powder  and  shot  until 
June  1.  This  latest  vote  of  credit  brings 
the  total  amount  appropriated  in  this  man- 
ner since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  the 
rather  staggering  figure  of  $10,410,000,000, 
a sum,  according  to  Premier  Asquith,  "not 
only  beyond  precedent,  but  actually  beyond 
the  imagination  of  any  financier  of  this  or 
any  other  country.”  The  ten  billion  odd 
dollars  included,  of  course,  loans  made  to 
the  allies,  but  should  the  financial  burden 
continue  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  end 
of  the  year,  it  will  mean  a tax  of  $400  per 
capita — a tax  that  will  bring  the  meaning 


of  war  home  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  empire. 

The  government,  it  is  announced,  has  set 
a good  example  in  the  matter  of  saving  by 
economizing  in  the  use  Of  quill  pens  and 
notepaper,  and  by  closing  some  of  the  mu- 
seums. The  saving  effected  in  this  man- 
ner, it  has  been  calculated,  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  war  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
Forced  economy  among  the  people  is  being 
attained  by  placing  certain  luxuries  on  the 
“black  list” — or,  in  other  words,  prohibit- 
ing their  importation.  Already  such  arti- 
cles as  paper,  paper  pulp,  periodicals,  to- 
bacco, furniture  woods,  and  stone  have  been 
blacklisted,  and  it  is  further  proposed  to 
place  a ban  on  the  importation  of  sugar. 

This  will  doubtless  strike  Great  Britain 
in  the  solar  plexus,  for  sugar,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
jam  and  marmalade — delicacies  of  which 
England  is  inordinately  fond.  A good  deal 
of  heart-searching,  the  London  Evening 
News  tells  us,  will  be  caused  by  bringing 
about  forced  economy  in  sugar, 

“Sugar  is  not  only  its  sweet  self,”  declares 
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as  the  author  of  this  announcement 
seems  to  imagine.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  demand  for  sugar  comes 
from  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  they  are  notoriously 
richer  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  The  increased  cost  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  a working-class 
household  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  increased  income 
which  that  household  is  now  en- 
joying. If  Mr.  McKenna  had 
looked  a little  further  ahead  in  his 
Budget  of  last  September  he  could 
then  have  taken  steps  which  would 
probably  have  obviated  the  present 
difficulty.  He  did,  indeed,  increase 
the  sugar  tax,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  lowered  the  price  at  which  the 
Government  was  selling  sugar,  so 
that  the  actual  addition  to  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer  was 
very  small.  The  truth  is  that  sugar 
is  a cheap  luxury,  and  therefore, 
like  tobacco,  would  bear  a high 
rate  of  taxation;  but  while  tobacco 
is  taxed  at  the  rate  of  about  500 
this  newspaper,  "but  it  is  an  ingredient  in  per  cent,  upon  the  original  value,  the  tax  on 

many  other  things,  notably  of  jam,  which  sugar  is  only  about  SO  per  cent.  In  normal 

is  a staple  food  of  the  younger  generation,  times  that  contrast  is  justified  by  the  fact 

especially  among  the  working  classes.  For  that  sugar  is  a food  as  well  as  a luxury;  but 

these  less  jam  on  the  ‘hunch’  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  less  joy  but  of 
less  nourishment,  and  there  will  be 
weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  first  teeth. 

"Chocolate,  of  course,  ranks  dis- 
tinctly in  the  food  class,  and  large 
quantities  are  sent  out  to  the  front 
to  the  great  comfort  of  the  men  in 
the  trenches.  But  the  toothsome 
dainties  that  find  their  way  through 
pretty  lips  are  another  matter,  and 
we  trust  that  in  any  endeavor  to 
enforce  economy  in  sugar  the 
Government  will  not  forget  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  useful  and 
the  useless,  between  the  food  of 
the  people  and  its  wholly  unneces- 
sary luxuries." 

"It  is  stated,”  observes  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Graphic,  "that  in  spite 
of  the  increase  in  price  since  the 
war  began  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral reduction  in  the  consumption  CASSIL,  in  Nt*  York  itwng  World  Cuprniht,  Pr«H  I-ubiahlnf  Co. 
of  sugar.  That  is  not  so  surprising  "WiU.  htra’t  lookin’  at  711" 
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in  the  present  emergency  and  in  the  face 
of  the  present  prevalence  of  high  wages 
this  consideration  loses  most  of  its  valid- 
ity. There  ought  to  be  no  further  delay  in 
imposing  a sufficiently  high  duty  on  sugar 
and  on  other  imported  commodities;  pious 
appeals  for  economy  will  have  not  the 
slightest  effect." 

“Economy  HAS  begun  nowl"  exclaims 
the  London  Evening  News,  commenting 
on  the  closing  of  the  museums.  The  News 
makes  several  interesting  suggestions,  nota- 
bly that  the  government  increase  the  public 
revenue  by  turning  the  museums  into 
cinema  houses,  or  advertise  for  volunteer 
attendants  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
have  so  ruthlessly  been  thrown  out  of  their 
positions. 

"There  is  really  no  doubt  about  it,"  this 
paper  says.  "Economy,  strict,  even  grind- 
ing economy,  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


and  to  begin  with  there  is  going  to  be  no 
more  nonsense  about  museums.  The  per- 
verse people  who  want  to  look  at  things  in 
museums  will  just  have  to  wait  till  after 
the  war. 

"The  notion,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  quite 
original.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  Allies 
or  even  our  enemies  have  thought  of  clos- 
ing their  museums;  that  is  a measure  of 
stern  war  economy  which  would  only  occur 
to  the  practical  British  mind. 

“Lord  Morley,  it  is  true,  objects  to  the 
closing  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  and  so  does  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  not  to  speak  of  half 
the  trustees,  but  then,  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  trustees  are  merely  fossils,  and 
fossils  naturally  object  to  the  closing  of 
museums  just  as  licensed  victuallers  object 
to  the  closing  of  public  houses. 

“It  is  argued,  and  very  properly,  that  at 
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ONE  GOOD  TURN 


M.  P.:  *'You*ll  remember,  John,  that  we  effected  a notable  economy  in  the  House 
of  Commons  lately — in  the  matter  of  quill  pens  and  notepaper.  So  you  will  no  doubt 
welcome  this  little  sacrifice  on  your  part." 

By  clotioK  the  museumt  the  British  government  has  effected  a saving  sufficient  to  keep  the  war  ^ing 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Government  omctals.  in  the  meantime,  have  been  criticised  for  not  economuing 
in  the  matter  of  salary. 
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the  present  time  there  are  many  Overseas 
soldiers  in  London  who  may  never  be  in 
London  again,  and  that  to  deprive  these, 
not  to  speak  of  mere  Londoners  and  pro- 
vincials, of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing a paltry  £2,000  a year — Lord  Morley’s 
estimate — is  a cheeseparing  economy  in- 
deed. The  official  answer,  no  doubt,  would 
be  that  Anzacs  and  others  must  remember 
that  this  is  war  time,  and  that  we  most  all 
be  prepared  to  suffer  something  for  our 
country’s  sake. 

“A  good  many  good  people  have  always 
believed  that  if  we  could  only  close  up  those 
horrid  public-houses  we  should  drive  their 
depraved  frequenters  into  the  museums  and 
the  picture  galleries,  where  a taste  for  art 
would  soon  replace  that  for  excisable  liq- 
uors. Well,  we  have  closed,  or  virtually 
closed,  our  licensed  houses  during  a large 
part  of  the  day,  but  the  museums  and 
picture  galleries  are  not  to  have  a fair 
chance.  If  you  may  not  stand  a friend  a 


small  Bass  neither  may  you  stand  him  a 
British  Museum — which  has  the  advantage 
of  costing  nothing.  We  are  shoo-ed  out  of 
the  public-house  and  public  institution  im- 
partially and  driven  into  the  picture  palaces. 

“One  is  almost  tempted  to  wonder  why 
it  has  not  occurred  to  practical  economists 
like  the  Government  to  use  the  museums 
as  a source  of  revenue.  There  are  in  nearly 
all  such  institutions  large  apartments  which 
for  a trifling  expenditure  on  carpentry  and 
hire  of  chairs  could  be  turned  into  really 
excellent  theatres  where  Charlie  Chaplin 
films  (selected)  might  he  exhibited  at  great 
profit  to  the  State. 

“Failing  that,  the  Government  might  con- 
sider whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
staff  the  public  galleries  of  museums  with 
volunteer  attendants,  who  would  doubtless 
be  readily  forthcoming  if  an  appeal  were 
made.  That  is  supposing  that  the  ordinary 
staff,  who  cannot  be  turned  out  into  the 
street,  can  be  found  employment — say  as 
attendants  at  picture  palaces." 


/(OtiAiVO.  io  Refftaldi’s  Hrwipiptf,  Ipndpt) 

The  Gander: 

"Try  this  sauce;  you'll  find  its  use 
Is  a splendid  thing  for  Goose.” 


The  Goose; 

“Certainly,  darling,  AFTER  YOU: 
For  it’s  good  for  Gander,  too.” 
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Business  After  the  War 

The  International  Scramble  That  is  Coming 


WITH  Great  Britain  bending  every  ef- 
fort not  only  to  throttle  German 
trade,  but  to  obtain  for  herself  a 
monopoly  of  foreign  markets  after  the  war, 
it  would  seem  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  United  States  to  look  to  the  commer- 
cial future.  For  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared, the  real  war — the  war  for  commer- 
eial  supremacy — will  begin.  There  will  be 
no  lack  of  competition,  and  if  Uncle  Sam 
thinks  for  a moment  that  the  South  Ameri- 
can markets,  or  the  markets  anywhere,  for 
that  matter,  are  to  be  his  for  the  asking,  he 
is  entertaining  a delusion. 

The  more  authoritative  financial  journals 
are  considering  seriously  the  position  the 
United  States  will  occupy  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  Today  we  are  the  envy  of  the 
European  nations,  and  there  will  be  no 
love  lost  when  the  scramble  comes. 

Speaking  before  the  New  York  Manu- 
facturers’ and  Business  Men's  Association 


recently,  Frederick  W.  Gehle,  of  the  Me- 
chanics and  Metals  National  Bank,  said  that 
any  forecast  on  the  economic  position  of 
the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  depend  upon  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

“The  manufacturer,  merchant,  export 
commission  broker,  banker,  broker,  trans- 
portation man,  producer  from  the  soil  and 
miner,”  he  continued,  “should  all  alike  look 
forward  to  deriving  benefit  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  But  we  shall  not  our- 
selves prosper  if  it  is  our  ambition  and  pur- 
pose to  grind  other  nations  who  come  to  us 
for  help  in  a ruthless  manner.  Nations 
over-sea  will  not  be  beggars  of  the  affluent 
United  States.  They  will  be  customers  and 
will  have  to  be  treated  as  such.  Foreign 
purchases  of  the  future,  more  than  ever  of 
the  past,  will  be  paid  for  with  credit.  Means 
of  immediate  payment  for  all  that  Europe 
requires  will  be  lacking,  and  if  there  is  no 
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Let's  Hope  He  Doesn't  Get  so  He  Hss  to  Depend ' on  It 

substitute  for  that  means,  we  know  that 
purchases  will  have  to  be  curtailed.  If 
Europe,  which  is  and  must  for 
years  to  come  be  our  chief  cus- 
tomer, curtails  its  purchases,  our 
trade  will  slacken,  men  who  are 
now  employed  will  lose  their  work, 
and  prosperity  will  give  way  to 
hard  times. 

“Just  as  we  cannot  forever  count 
upon  a prosperity  that  springs  from 
the  calamity  of  another  people,  so 
we  cannot  count  upon  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  that  calamity. 

If  we  are  to  have  growing  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  must  cast  aside  our 
insular  habits  and  our  prejudices, 
and  provide  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  the  means  of  paying  for  prod- 
ucts bought  from  us,  accepting  as 
collateral  for  the  promises  to  pay, 
the  character,  integrity,  industry 
and  skill  of  the  people  with  whom 
we  trade.” 

"There  is  no  doubt.”  writes  "an 
American  Economist”  in  the  Ship- 
ping World  (London),  "that  the 
United  States  is  now  RELATIVE- 


LY the  most  prosperous  of  all  the 
great  manufacturing  and  trading 
nations  of  the  world." 

However,  he  proceeds,  “there  is 
another  side  to  the  story  . . . 
and  we  can  still  declare  that  the 
United  States  is  sharing  to  a very 
considerable  extent  in  the  losses  of 
this  devastating  war. 

“The  purchasing  power  of  Euro- 
pean countries  is  being  redueed  at 
a very  rapid  rate  by  a war  wasteful 
and  destructive  to  a degree  un- 
dreamt of  before  this  period.  The 
United  States  is  now  sharing  ma- 
terially in  the  effects  of  this  devast- 
ation, and  in  the  end  will  share 
more.  Commerce,  even  between 
nations,  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  bar- 
ter— a swapping  of  products  to  mu- 
tual advantage.  . People  without 
goods  to  exchange  cannot  buy 
abroad  after  capital  is  exhausted, 
and  capital  is  now  being  destroyed 
in  the  belligerent  countries  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  impover- 
ishment of  nations  by  war  will,  in 
the  end,  tend  to  check  progress  and  pros- 
perity in  countries  not  directly  involved. 


SrsslfV,  ii  CflcisMtl  Tima  Star 
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civilization  than  any  material  pos- 
sessions. A profound  appreciation 
of  this  fact,  and  not  commercial 
grreed,  is  characteristic  of  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  present 
struggle.  The  apparent  trade  ad- 
vantages of  the  War  have  no 
weight  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  are  not  a main  factor  in  influ- 
encing public  opinion." 

Discussing  the  international  race 
for  marl(ets  that  will  come  about  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  Edward  A. 
Filene,  in  an  address  before  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said: 

"So  imperative  will  be  the  need 
for  markets  that  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope will  sell  goods  to  us  at  a nor- 
mal profit  if  they  can,  but  if  neces- 
sary they  will  lower  their  prices 
step  by  step  until  they  succeed  in 
capturing  a market.  They  will 
urge  upon  their  people  the  patriotic 
duty  of  accepting  lower  wages  and 
Black-Jacking  Him  lower  standards  of  living  in  order 

Europe  is  buying  now  in  the  United  States  that  the  nation  may  secure  profit  at  the 

because  it  must,  and  is  expending  savings  prices  it  is  able  to  get  with  which  to  rebuild 

to  make  these  purchases.  Once  the 
imperative  necessities  of  the  War 
are  ended,  buying  will  be  promptly 
reduced  to  a minimum,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  other  foreign  markets 
open  to  the  United  States  will  be 
attacked  with  a competition  more 
vigorous  than  ever  known  before. 

"What  is  now  taking  place  is  es- 
sentially a relative  and  not  an  ab- 
solute shifting  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage for  the  time  being  to  the 
United  States.  For  a long  time 
after  the  War  there  will  be  a les- 
sened demand  in  Europe  for  Ameri- 
can products,  and  a keener  compe- 
tition from  abroad  in  the  home 
market.  For  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  whether  they  are  fighting  or 
at  peace,  war  is  an  economic  ill — 
never  a real  advantage,  although 
it  may  sometimes  seem  to  be  profit- 
able. It  can  only  be  justified  and 
made  endurable  to  the  minds  of 
sane  and  serious  men  when  it  seems 
essential  to  preserve  and  protect  **»' 

great  principles,  more  precious  to  The  Blow  Thit  ’Moit  KiUod  Pother 
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A Fair  Exchange  la  No  Robbery 


The  GrKian  artitt  h«r«  portrays  Uoclo  Sam  givlnf  ammunition  to  Buropo  in  aicbange  for  gold. 
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its  industries  and  arm  itself  against  the  next 
war.  Thus  the  war  will  be  followed  by  a 
race  for  markets  which  will  result  in  the 
most  destructive  competition  yet  known. 
The  reaction  of  this  competition  upon  the 
United  States  is  reasonably  clear  and  may 
be  summarized  as  follows; 

"Our  markets  will  be  materially  restricted, 
not  only  in  Europe,  because  of  its  reduced 
power  to  buy,  but  also  in  other  countries 
whose  power  to  buy  will  be  indirectly  re- 
duced; for  it  is  clear  that  if  Brazil,  for 
instance,  cannot  sell  as  much  coffee  to 
Europe  her  power  to  buy  from  us  will  be 
thereby  limited.  Again,  the  hostile  pro- 
tective tariffs  which  the  European  countries 
are  practically  certain  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
secure  greater  income  and  to  make  them- 
selves more  nearly  self-sufficient  as  a mili- 
tary measure,  will  further  restrict  our  mar- 
kets. 

"We  will  become  more  of  a target  of  com- 
petition than  ever.  First,  because  we  will 
be  the  richest  and  best  market  in  the  world 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Second,  because  the 
no-trade  policies  between  countries  now  at 
war  which  are  already  being  formulated  will 
further  restrict  Europe's  markets. 

"Aggravating  elements  will  be  injected 


into  our  labor  problems.  If  Europe’s  neces- 
sity should  drive  her  to  tower  wages  our 
labor  will  of  course  be  thrown  into  compe- 
tition with  them  in  many  markets. 

"Our  tariff  problem  will  become  more  and 
more  complicated.  If  the  protective  tariffs 
of  Europe  limit  our  markets  our  apparent 
need  of  self-preservation  will  suggest  to  us 
a high  protective  tariff.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility nothing  short  of  a prohibitory  tariff 
on  many  commodities  will  meet  the  situa- 
tion, and  that  would  result  in: 

"A  serious  reduction  of  our  income  caus- 
ing great  deficits. 

“A  tendency  to  resort  to  more  direct  tax- 
ation to  meet  these  deficits. 

"A  tendency  to  narrow  if  not  close  the 
markets  for  our  exports. 

"This  is  but  a partial  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions we  are  practically  certain  to  face  at 
the  end  of  the  war  if  some  method  other 
than  war  for  the  settlement  of  future  dis- 
putes cannot  be  established. 

“From  all  this  it  appears  to  be  the  clear 
duty  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  of 
South  America  to  take  steps  to  complete  a 
Pan-American  program  which  will  include 
international  arbitration  with  power  behind 
it  to  enforce  its  operation." 


^rc/n  Hiirdl  Ftimth,  Bcmbaf 

MAKE  HAY  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES 


Jap:  “I’m  filling  my  bag  with  Indian  silver  while  the  Austrians  and  Germans  are 
busy  with  shot  and  ahelL  And  you?” 

Yankee:  “Ditto,  ditto.  And  something  more.  I am  filling  mine  with  the  gold  of 
the  allies,  besides.” 


Dq  Cumene  Zi 
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The  first  number  of  Puck  was  issued 
in  March,  1877,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Hayes  administration.  Prior  to 
that  date,  Thomas  Nast  had  the  field  almost 
entirely  to  himself  and  Harper’s  Weekly 
was  regarded  as  the  topmost  cartoon  paper. 
Aside  from  the  likewise  celebrated  Matt 
Morgan,  who  was  engaged  as  cartoonist  on 
Frank  Leslie's  popular  weekly,  he  had  little 
or  no  rivalry.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
Puck,  Keppler's  colored  cartoons  attracted 
notice.  Puck  at  first  was  printed  in  black 
and  one  tint,  but  the  colors  were  so  dis- 
tributed in  the  fountain  of  the  lithographic 
press  as  to  make  it  possible  with  one  im- 
pression to  obtain  a blending  of  two  or 
three  tints.  Puck’s  early  policy  was  a fear- 
less one.  It  took  an  independent  stand 
in  politics,  was  the  party  organ  of  none, 
and  was  free  from  the  dictates  of  class 
or  creed.  It  dealt  alike  with  the  Roman 
and  the  Protestant  church  and  ridiculed  the 


Hebrew  unmercifully.  In  fact,  it  handled 
everything  with  gloves,  but  they  were  the 
sort  that  prize  fighters  wear! 

A German  artist  named  Stur  was  for  a 
time  engaged  on  Puck  but  did  not  linger 
long  upon  the  staff.  In  1879,  James  A. 
Wales,  a former  wood  engraver,  came  upon 
the  scene  as  cartoonist  and  assistant  to  Mr. 
Keppler.  Wales  remained  only  a few  years, 
during  which  time  he  drew  some  very  able 
and  effective  cartoons.  One  of  his  early 
hits  was  a back-page  cartoon  representing 
Roscoe  Conkling  working  over  the  im- 
possible "Fifteen  Puzzle.”  At  that  time  the 
puzzle  in  question  was  all  the  rage  and 
its  application  to  this  cartoon  was  quite 
apropos,  inasmuch  as  Conkling  was  en- 
deavoring to  feature  U.  S.  Grant  for  a third 
term,  but  the  puzzle  could  not  be  worked 
to  a successful  end. 

A striking  cartoon  drawn  by  Keppler  rep- 
resented the  surrender  by  Grant  to  Garfield 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SAMSON  AND  THE  REPUBLICAN  PHILISTINES 
Samson  Is  All  Right,  and  the  Jawbone  Is  All  Right;  but  the  Philistines  Have  Just 
Heard  the  News  from  Vermont,  and  They  Are  All  Right,  Too 

The  first  of  Keppler’s  famous  "Samson”  cartoons,  a masterpiece  of  caricature  art. 
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uf  the  third-term  sword  marked  “Im- 
perialism,” upon  the  latter’s  nomination. 
The  title  of  this  double-page  cartoon  was 
“The  Appomattox  of  the  Third  Termers — 
Unconditional  Surrender,"  published  June 
16,  1880.  Next  came  two  “Samson  and  the 
Philistines”  cartoons,  the  second  following 
the  week  after  the  first  appeared.  The  first 
showed  Samson  about  to  slay  the  Philis- 
tines with  the  jawbone  of  the  democratic 
ass;  in  the  second,  Samson  was  seen  turn- 
ing loose  the  fusion  foxes.  Both  were 
masterpieces  of  cartoon  art  which  are 
hardly  equaled  today. 

Keppler  was  as  well  informed  on  the 
political  situation  of  Europe  as  on  those  of 
this  country,  and,  I believe,  when  making 
political  cartoons,  he  much  preferred  inter- 
national subjects  owing  to  the  opportunity 
they  afforded  for  vivid  color  effects  in  the 
costumes  of  the  old-world  rulers  and  its 
general  military  dash. 

Mr.  Upper's  first  cartoon  work  in  Puck 
appeared  about  the  beginning  of  1880.  His 
attention  was  given  to  the  humorous  side 
of  political  life  rather  than  the  serious.  A 
Mr.  F.  Greatz  was  imported  from  Germany 


and  served  a few  years  as  a staff  artist,  but 
European  artists  were  too  slow  in  grasping 
American  politics.  While  their  drawing 
was  excellent,  their  technique  was  often  so 
decidedly  German  that  it  did  not  fit  the 
situation.  Greatz  spoke  no  English  what- 
ever so  that  all  ideas  had  to  be  interpreted 
in  German  for  his  benefit.  Greatz  event- 
ually returned  to  Germany  and  resumed  his 
former  position. 

The  most  anxious  time  of  the  cartoonist 
is  on  the  very  day  of  election  when  he  has 
a cartoon  on  the  press  predicting  the  result 
which  has  not  yet  been  decided  by  returns 
that  are  still  arriving,  lest  he  has  made  a 
miss  in  his  guess.  Puck  to  my  knowledge 
made  two  such  errors,  both  at  times  when 
the  zodiac  looked  favorable.  According  to 
Puck’s  prediction  of  1880,  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  was  to  have  been  our  duly 
elected  president  in  place  of  James  A.  Gar- 
field; but  Puck,  Jike  many  of  its  contem- 
poraries of  the  same  political  faith,  failed  to 
guess  correctly.  General  Hancock  was  no 
doubt  a good  and  able  man,  but  the  voice 
of  the  people  settled  the  issue  in  favor  of 
Garfield.  Keppler’s  cartoon  of  Samson  and 


THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD  BOYS 

This  Is  a Bird’s  Eye  View — People  Who  cannot  Elevate  Themselves  at  Least  ISO  Feet 

will  Have  to  Give  It  Up 

This  cartoon  appeared  la  Pock  a week  before  President  Garfield’s  aisasiination,  and  was  the  last  cartoon  in 
which  the  martyred  President  figured. 
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The  National  Dime  Muieum — Will  be 


The  hrit  appeirance  oi  the  immorial  "Tattooed  Man"  cartoon,  which  made  Bernhard  Oillare 
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Run  during  the  Presidential  Campaign 


iuattyu  in  a ainfU  nifht.  and  which  doubtleaa  contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Jamea  Q.  Blaine. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  SAMSON  SENDS  HIS  FUSION  FOXES  AMONG  THE  REPUBLICAN  PHILISTINES 

He  Who  Laughs  Last  Laughs  Best 

One  of  Keppicr’i  lone-remembered  '‘Samson*’  cartoons  which  helped  write  the  political  history  of  the  day. 
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the  fusion  foxes,  however,  is  a powerful 
drawing,  and  typical  of  the  vigorous  Puck 
of  olden  days. 

The  "Good  and  Bad  Boys”  cartoon,  pub- 
lished June  29,  1881,  showed  Garfield  as  a 
schoolmaster  disciplining  certain  members 
of  his  cabinet  class,  while  the  bad  boys  out- 
side indulged  in  every  kind  of  mischief.  It 
was  between  that  date  and  the  following 
issue  of  the  paper  that  Garhcld  was  struck 
down  by  the  assassin  Guiteau,  and  as 
Keppler  already  had  a humorous  Fourth  of 
July  cartoon  in  course  of  printing — a double 
page,  in  which  Garfield  was  shown  as  one 
of  the  merrymakers  at  a picnic — it  became 
necessary  to  add  some  manifestation  of 
sorrow  to  the  issue.  .Accordingly,  a cover 
was  printed  in  black  and  white,  and  was 
rushed  through.  It  represented  the  pres- 
ident assassinated  at  the  post  of  duty. 

The  "Tattooed  Man”  cartoon  by  Bern- 
hard  Gillam  made  its  "ten-strike”  by  mere 
accident.  It  was  intended,  while  in  course 
of  construction,  to  be  a cartoon  of  comic 
satire,  not  a personal  stab  at  James  G. 
Blaine.  It  represented  a national  museum 


in  which  many  of  the  leading  aspirants  for 
the  presidency,  and  other  important  char- 
acters, were  pictured  as  freaks  and  attrac- 
tions. Most  prominent  of  the  group  was 
the  figure  of  James  G.  Blaine  arrayed  in 
trunks  and  tattooed  from  head  to  foot  with 
such  incidents  of  his  career  as  the  Mulligan 
letters.  Little  Rock  bonds,  etc.,  all  of  which 
transactions  had  been  assailed  by  the  demo- 
cratic press  as  unworthy  acts  of  a great 
statesman. 

Gillam  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  he 
had  produced  the  big  hit  of  his  life,  at  least 
not  until  the  newspapers  began  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  did  he  realize  that 
he  had  popped  into  sudden  fame.  A repre- 
sentative of  a leading  republican  news- 
paper of  New  York  City,  whose  name  I 
refrain  from  mentioning,  sought  and  gained 
an  interview  with  Gillam.  The  interview, 
when  it  appeared  in  print,  proved  to  be  a 
bitter  attack  against  the  nationality  and 
personality  of  the  modest  Gillam,  who  was 
of  English  extraction.  The  article  was  so 
bitter  in  tone  that  Gillam  was  almost  beside 
himself  and  made  it  known  that  hence- 
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fortli  iiitcr\kwcii>  would  be  treated  to  bare 
knuckles  and  boot  leather;  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  extend  a similar 
courtesy  to  representatives  of  the  oppo- 
sition press.  The  demand  for  that  particu- 
lar issue  of  Puck  containing  the  “Tattooed 
Man"  became  so  great  that  extra  editions 
were  required. 

Thus,  a cartoon  drawn  more  in  the  spirit 
of  fun  than  intended  as  a vicious  assault, 
became  a powerful  fa’ctor  in  a national 
campaign.  When  its  effect  was  realized, 
it  was  decided  to  keep  the  "Tattooed  Man” 
alive,  and  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Blaine  was 
forced  to  appear  in  that  unlovely  role  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  public  life. 

Gillam  had  a peculiar  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding with  a cartoon.  He  would  make 
a complete  layout,  then  trace  only  the  por- 
traits upon  the  lithograph  stone  minus  the 
bodies,  and  finish  them  in  crayon.  There- 
after he  would  add  the  bodies.  Keppler 
always  finished  each  figure  or  group  of 
figures  separately,  beginning  with  the  face 
and  proceeding  downward  with  a finishing 
stroke  and  shading  his  figures  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Keppler’s  lines  were  soft  and 
rollicking.  Gillam’s  were  firm  and  decided 
as  if  carved  from  stone. 

Regarding  my  entry  into  the  arena  of 
cartooning  and  comic  art,  I may  say  that 
I became  a cartoonist  in  a rather  strange 
and  unexpected  manner,  which,  if  it  inter- 
ests you,  I shall  relate  briefly.  In  April, 
188J,  I was  in  the  employ  of  a sign  firm, 
designing  and  cutting  stencils  for  pictorial 
fence  signs,  while  my  evenings  were  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  drawing  and  struggling 
with  problems  in  cartooning  for  my  own 
amusement.  Many  of  these  efforts  at  draw- 
ing I assembled  into  a huge  book.  One 
day  1 decided  to  pay  a visit  to  relatives  in 
New  York  City,  taking  the  book  along  as 
a matter  of  course,  not  that  1 had  any  sus- 
picion that  it  would  interest  anyone  but 
myself.  It  happened,  however,  that  a rela- 
tive who  was  employed  by  a diamond  setter 
in  Maiden  Lane  was  aware  of  a friendliness 
existing  between  Mr.  Joseph  Keppler  of 
Puck  and  his  employer,  and  he  insisted 
upon  displaying  my  work  in  his  shop, 
whereupon  the  employer  interested  him- 


self in  my  behalf  by  submitting  my  draw- 
ings in  person.  Meanwhile,  as  1 had  not 
been  made  aware  of  these  proceedings,  1 
returned  home  and  resumed  my  duties  as 
sign  writer  in  the  far  off  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  having  consumed  my 
entire  surplus  of  cash  on  the  trip.  Presently 
a letter  arrived  from  said  relative  request- 
ing that  1 return  at  once  for  an  interview 
which'  had  been  arranged  with  Mr.  Keppler. 
That  moment  1 experienced  the  bitter 
pangs  of  poverty  for  I had  no  pay  forth- 
coming for  at  least  one  week,  hence  saw 
no  chance  of  immediate  departure;  but  my 
“boss,"  who  was  a man  of  noble  and  gen- 
erous heart,  at  once  allayed  my  grief  by 
assuring  me  that  he  knew  where  he  could 
raise  the  required  ten  dollars  to  see  me 
through,  at  the  same  time  remarking  that 
he  regretted  our  separation  but  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  good  tuck.  So  I repacked 
my  grip,  and  one  week  later  found  me 
proudly  seated  at  a little  desk  in  Puck’s 
art  department.  I had  met  by  appointment 
both  Keppler  and  Schwartzmann  and  ar- 
ranged the  terms  upon  which  1 was  to  tarry 
for  a period  of  three  years  from  date.  1 
was  far  from  being  a celebrated  cartoonist, 
nor  did  I divulge  the  extent  of  my  salary 
for  publication,  because  it  was  too  modest 
to  permit  of  my  acting  chesty  about  itl  I 
began  my  duties  by  making  myself  gener- 
ally agreeable  and  useful  in  many  ways  by 
helping  Mr.  Keppler  and  Mr.  Gillam  with 
tint  stones  until  I should  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  drawing  for 
publication.  To  these  two  gentlemen  I am 
largely  indebted  for  my  professional  suc- 
cess. yet  without  the  borrowed  ten  dollars 
at  that  crucial  moment  I might  be  in  the 
sign  shop  today! 

I might  add  that  the  drawing  book  which 
gained  me  entrance  to  the  Puck  office  was 
kicked  about  my  premises  for  many  years 
until  it  found  its  way  into  the  cellar  where 
it  reposed  for  a time  in  dust  and  mold.  In 
cleaning  up  one  spring,  1 chanced  across  it 
and  the  drawings  looked  so  very  uncouth 
that  I deemed  it  wise  to  cremate  them  so 
that  no  gallery  should  ever  be  adorned  by 
them.  They  had  served  their  purpose  and 
deserved  exemption  from  further  scrutiny. 
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The  Japanese  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon 


Further  disquieting  rumors  arising 
from  the  Far  East  tell  of  the  intention 
of  Japan  to  force  down  China’s  throat 
the  notorious  "group  S"  of  the  original 
twenty-one  demands  made  in  January,  1915. 
From  Tokyo  come  denials  of  any  immedi- 
ate plans  toward  this  end.  Japan,  it  will 
he  remembered,  when  Great  Britain  pro- 
tested against  the  more  drastic  of  these 
demands ' embodied  in  group  5,  did  not 
withdraw  them,  but  announced  merely  that 
they  would  be  postponed. 

Insistence  upon  them  would  mean  the 
complete  yielding  to  Japan  of  China’s  in- 
dependence, and  China  would  become  a de- 
pendency of  her  sister  nation.  Further,  as 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  points  out,  “the 
Chinese  government  would  be  compelled  to 
employ  only  Japanese  advisers,  Japanese  po- 
lice would  be  established  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  Japanese  would  construct  and  control 
Chinese  railroads,  favorable  opportunities 
would  be  opened  for  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  Japanese  religions  (Buddhism),  and 
Japanese  schools 
and  temples 
would  be  estab- 
lished through- 
out the  country. 

Moreover  cer- 
tain definite  ter- 
ritorial conces- 
sions would  be 
granted,” 

The  Plain 
Dealer  reminds 
us  also  that  the 
United  States 
will  never  fight 
for  China,  that 
China  cannot 
fight  for  her- 
self, and  that 
Europe  just 
now  can  spare  no 
time  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  far- 
eastern  politics. 

“Last  yea  r,” 
it  continues. 


“China  knew  her  weakness,  but  she  would 
not  yield  to  these  humiliating  demands. 
Japan  knew  her  strength,  but  she  meas- 
ured the  volume  of  occidental  opposition 
and  protest,  and  consented  to  a postpone- 
ment. Her  statesmen,  doubtless,  saw  that 
the  great  war  would  continue  to  hold  the 
interest  and  energy  of  the  western  nations, 
and  that  a later  application  of  the  thumb- 
screws to  China  would  elicit  a weaker  ob- 
jection. The  demands  are  probably  not 
to  be  urged  just  at  present,  but  they  will 
be  advanced  in  the  not  distant  future,  and 
Yuan  Shih  Kai  will  have  to  fight  or  yield 
China's  independence.” 

The  pressing  of  these  demands  upon 
China  means,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  the  slamming  shut  of  John 
Hay’s  “open  door.”  The  diplomacy  which 
brought  about  the  open-door  policy  in 
Cathay,  the  Mail  observes,  “was  based 
upon  a realization  of  .America’s  future  on 
the  Pacific.” 

"But  all  that  John  Hay  builded  for  the 
security  of  his 
country  now 
faces  final  de- 
struction by  a 
stroke  of  the 
Japanese  pen.  If 
the  seven  de- 
mands now  ad- 
vanced by  Jap- 
an at  Pekin  are 
exacted  from 
China,  a porten- 
tous chapter  in 
.\nierican  his- 
tory will  be  be- 
gun.” 

Since  Eng- 
land made  nec- 
essary the  post- 
ponement of  the 
Japanese  pro- 
gram, signs  of 
dissatisfaction 
have  appeared 
on  the  eastern 
horizon.  W e 
ess 
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hear,  for  instance,  that  a campaign  of  in- 
tense bitterness  is  being  conducted  against 
England  by  a section  of  the  Tokyo  press, 
and  that  even  an  alliance  with  Germany 
is  talked  of.  Thus,  a writer  in  the  Yaraoto 
is  reported  to  have  said,  after  referring  to 
the  English  as  a race  of  “long  sleeves,"  or 
poor  fighters: 

"Japan  stands  for  loyalty  and  justice; 
Germany  for  loyalty  and  injustice,  and 
England  for  selfishness  and  disloyalty.  Now 
is  the  time  to  talk  of  divorce,”  as  England, 
he  declared,  "is  unfit  to  be  an  ally  of  such 
a high-souled  nation  as  Japan." 

From  the  meager  reports  that  filter 
through  to  America  from  Peking,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  that  is  now  said 
to  be  well  under  way  in  China,  but  it  would 
seem  evident  that  the  yellow  empire  had 
troubles  of  its  own  besides  those  of  Japan’s 
making. 

The  revolutionists,  we  learn,  are  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  a provisional  govern- 
ment with  Tsen  Chun-hsuan,  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  1913  rebellion,  at  its 
head.  According  to  a Mukden  dispatch, 
an  army  of  20,000  Mongolian  insurgents 
under  the  leadership  of  the  former  taotai  of 
Huihuifu,  is  marching  on  Peking.  Japan 
evidently  views  with  some  amusement  the 
efforts  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  keep  his  mon- 
archy from  toppling  over. 

A writer  in  the  London  News  and  Leader 
attributes  the  growth  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  especially  in  Yunnan,  to  Jap- 
anese influence,  and  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
iled Chinese  leaders  in  Japan.  The  leader- 
ship of  tl)e  dissidents,  he  tells  us,  is  in  the 
capable  hands  of  General  Tsai  Ao-han.  He 
continues: 

"Not  much  is  known  of  the  movements 
of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  General  Huang-Hsing, 
and  other  revolutionary  leaders  who  fled 
the  country  after  the  abortive  rising  of 
1913,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  strongly 
represented  in  Japan,  their  proximity  to 
China  being  not  unnaturally  a source  of 
constant  anxiety  to  the  Peking  authorities. 

"That,  however,  has  only  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  Yunnan  revolt.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  outbreak  is  to  be  gauged  not 
by  its  probable  origin,  but  by  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  districts  affected. 
Yunnan  is  the  remotest  outpost  of  China 
proper.  Situated  at  the  far  southwest  of 


the  Empire,  bordering  on  Upper  Burniah 
on  one  side  and  French  Indo-China  on  an- 
other, it  is  one  of  the  permanent  perplex- 
ities of  those  statesmen  who  realize  that 
increased  centralization  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  China. 

"The  indications  therefore  do  not  point 
to  a wide  extension  of  the  Yunnan  revolu- 
tionary movement.  The  report  that  Kwang- 
si  has  hoisted  the  same  banner  of  revolt 
remains  unconfirmed  and  is  not  inherently 
probable,  for  Yunnan’s  immediate  affinity 
is  not  with  Kwangsi  but  with  Kweichau, 
wjth  which,  under  the  old  regime,  it  was 
united  in  a single  vice-royalty.  Nothing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  than  a 
vigorous  attempt  by  the  outlying  province 
to  throw  off  altogether  the  loose  rein  of 
Peking  domination,  and  with  something  like 
twelve  hundred  miles  separating  the  capi- 
tal of  Yunnan  from  the  capital  of  China 
■ be  subjugation  of  even  a localized  revolt 
may  well  prove  a sufficiently  troublesome 
undertaking.  President  — or  Emperor  — 
Yuan  Shih-kai  has  an  adequate  force  of 
efficient  troops  available,  but  this  is  not  a 
moment  when  he  would  choose  to  send 
them  off  to  a remote  corner  of  China  weeks 
out  of  touch  with  the  nearest  railway. 

“In  view  of  the  prospect  of  a protracted 
little  campaign  in  Yunnan  the  personality 
of  the  revolutionary  leader  assumes  a cer- 
tain importance.  Tsai  Ao-han  first  came 
into  prominence  in  the  revolution  of  1911. 
Like  most  of  the  authors  of  that  successful 
coup  de  main,  he  was  trained  in  Japan; 
like  most  of  them,  again,  he  was  youthful 
and  quixotic;  and,  like  a much  smaller  pro- 
portion he  exhibited  in  a high  degree  firm- 
ness, resource,  and  statesmanship.  It  was 
on  October  10  that  the  revolution  broke 
out  at  Wuchang.  Exactly  a month  later 
the  rebel  leader,  Li  Yuang-hung,  received 
a telegram  from  the  self-constituted  dicta- 
tor of  Yunnan  pledging  the  adhesion  of  the 
southwestern  province  to  the  revolutionary 
standard.  The  message  bore  the  signature 
Tsai  Ao-han. 

“In  Yunnan,  as  everywhere  else,  the  dan- 
ger of  a general  massacre  of  supporters  of 
the  old  order  at  the  hands  of  turbulent  and 
undisciplined  revolutionaries  was  grave, 
and  nothing  but  the  resolution  of  General 
Tsai,  who  assumed  supreme  command  of 
the  rebel  forces,  could  have  saved  the  situa- 
tion.” 
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From  Osaka  Fuck 

A CHESS  GAME  IN  THE  ORIENT 
Neither  Europeans  nor  Americans  Understand  This  Sort  of  Play 


W.  TRIER,  in  Lustige  Blietter,  © Berlin 

In  Cha,  in  Cho,  in  Chi-na-na, 

There  is  an  Emperor,  Tra-la; 

‘‘Hurrah!  Hurray!”  You  hear  the  Cry; 
"It  is  our  Friend,  Yuan  Shi-Kai.” 
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C.  0.  PETERSEN,  fn  Simplidssimus,  Munich 


and  we  would  rather  remain  Chinese." 
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When  will  the  Proud  Spaniard  Sacrifice  the  Monkeys  on  the  Gibr-Altar  of  the 

Fatherland? 


THE  SYMPATHIES  OF  SPAIN 

Results  of  Active  German  Propaganda  in  the  Land  of  the  Dons. 
From  the  Giliraltar  Corrcspondc*ncc  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AS  is  well  known,  there  has  been  a 
strong  pro-licrman  feeling  in  many 
parts  of  Spain  ever  since  the  war 
began.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  with  some 
truth  that  the  only  Spaniards  who  sincerely 
hoped  for  a victory  for  the  Allies  were  the 
old  nobility  and  the  very  poorest  classes  of 
the  nation,  who  somehow  have  got  to  know 
the  Germans  and  distrust  them  deeply.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  upper  classes  and 
the  officers  of  both  Navy  and  Army  were 
distinctly  pro-German,  and  for  various  and 
complex  reasons. 

The  Clerical  party,  of  course,  had  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  owing  to  the  unfor- 
tunate events  of  a few  years  ago  in  France, 
which  naturally  raised  their  apprehensions, 
whilst  the  middle  classes  were  almost 
entirely  pro-German.  Of  course,  in  Spain, 
as  elsewhere,  Germany  lost  no  chance  of 
poisoning  the  mind  of  the  nation  against 
England.  Newspapers  were,  and  are  to  this 
day,  subsidised  from  Berlin;  in  Madrid  and 
in  all  the  principal  towns  these  paid  agents 


preach  the  gospel  of  Germany's  certain 
victory  over  her  foes,  and  magnify  her  suc- 
cesses, and  as  adroitly  explain  away  any 
set-backs. 

The  Hamburger  Xachrichtcii  publishes 
weekly  a fine  edition  in  Spanish,  excellently 
illustrated,  which  is  sent  gratis  all  over  the 
Peninsula  to  every  hotel  of  any  repute. 
Many  papers  habitually  only  publish 
German  telegrams  specially  prepared  to 
mislead  Spanish  readers,  and  the  false  news 
thus  propagated  is  backed  up  by  articles  in 
the  papers  elaborating  and  confirming  it, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Xachrichten,  giving 
pictures  to  demonstrate  its  veracity!  These 
pictures  have  had  an  immense  effect  .on 
Spanish  readers,  who  are  many  of  them 
very  childlike. 

Take,  for  example,  a couple  which  I have 
before  me,  one  of  the  Lusitania  showing 
her  heavy  armament  of  eight  6-in.  q.-f.  guns, 
a picture  which  brought  conviction  to 
thousands  that  the  crime  of  her  sinking  was 
a justifiable  act  of  self-defense  on  the  part 
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Whil«  the  Polict  Are  Busy 


of  the  German  "Untersee”  boat  commander. 

Another  is  a "scientihc  proof”  that  the 
English  use  dum-dum  bullets,  and  gives 
numerous  photographs  of  bullets 
prepared  to  expand,  and  radio- 
graphs of  the  awful  wounds  they 
have  inflicted  on  the  long-suffering 
and  gentle  Hun.  And  so  the  game 
goes  merrily  on,  the  lies  get  a good 
start,  and  there  is  nobody  in  this 
country  to  expose  and  refute  them. 

After  fifteen  months  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
mass  of  mendacious  literature 
which  has  been  disseminated  all 
over  the  country,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  anti- 
English  feeling  would  have  grown. 

Such,  however,  is  happily  not  the 
case.  For,  without  question,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  there  has 
latterly  been  a distinct  diminution 
among  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
their  pro-German  views  and  a cor- 
responding softening  of  their  anti- 
English  feeling. 

Somehow  it  has  recently  dawned 
upon  them  that  a victory  for 


Germany  would  be  by  no  means 
so  pleasant  an  outlook  for  them  as 
they  were  at  first  led  to  believe, 
and  that  it  might  even  entail  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  the  most 
unpleasant  nature.  Hence  the 
change.  To  give  a concrete  exam- 
ple of  this  change  of  feeling:  In 

the  town  where  this  is  written  the 
local  papers  have  been  hitherto 
violently  pro-German.  Quite  re- 
cently a new  paper  has  been 
started,  run  on  Liberal  and  Inde- 
pendent lines,  and  styled  “El 
Campo  dc  Gibraltar,"  which  pub- 
lishes telegrams  and  gives  all 
at’ailable  news,  whilst  it  rigidly 
excludes  the  obviously  mendacious 
information  given  by  the  sub- 
sidised Press. 

The  mere  appearance  of  such  a 
paper  speaks  more  for  the  change 
in  the  feeling  of  the  populace  than 
aught  else.  VV'hen  it  is  added  that 
the  paper  is  most  popular,  and  that 
its  circulation  steadily  increases,  it 
may  be  taken  that  a healthier  tone 
prevails,  and  that  the  Spaniards  are 
beginning  to  realise  that  the  friendship  and 
support  of  England  are  more  tangible 
assets  than  are  the  German  promises. 
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C.  RACEY,  in  Montreal  Star 


ANOTHER  RED  RIDING  HOOD  AND  WOLF 


'An  association  is  being  formed  in  Germany  to  promote  cultural  relations  with  Spain 

and  Portugal.” 


0ff4D£EY,  in  Chicago  Daitf  Hews 

As  Certain  Foreign  Critics  Might  See  It 

Tossing  the  Philippines 
Overboard 


IN  A recent  number  oi  the  Philippines 
Free  Press  appears  a cartoon  showing 
Uncle  Sam  and  Congress  in  the  Ship 
of  State,  about  to  heave  the  Philippines, 
as  Jonah,  into  the  gaping  jaws  of  a Japan- 
ese whale.  The  waters  are  troubled,  and 
the  vessel  flies  the  banner  “Safety  First.” 
This  cartoon,  perhaps,  expresses  the  way 
the  Filipinos  feel  about  the  Clarke  amend- 
ment to  the  Jones  bill,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  providing  for  the  independence  of 
the  islands  within  a period  of  not  less  than 
two  years  and  not  more  than  four. 

The  joy  with  which  the  little  brown 
brother  views  his  possible  emancipation 
seems  to  be  tempered  largely  by  the  Jap- 
anese bogey,  and  the  business  interests  of 
our  far  eastern  possession,  at  any  rate,  are 
in  a state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future. 

It  still  remains  for  the  House  to  act  upon 
the  bill.  The  representatives  may  still  fur- 
ther amend  it,  or  reject  it  absolutely,  so 
that  if  the  Filipinos  generally  have  any  ten- 
dency to  shoot  off  firecrackers  or  toss  up 
their  sombreros,  it  might  be  advisable  for 
them  to  hold  their  enthusiasm  in  abeyance. 

The  Philippines  Free  Press,  while  it  ad- 
mits that  the  prospects  appear  rosy  to  our 
benevolently  assimilated  brethren,  is  in- 
clined to  reprove  the  United  States  for  its 


rather  unheroic  policy  of  "safety  first.”  It 
hints  at  politics  in  picturing  Wilson  as  a 
second  Lincoln,  breaking  the  shackles  from 
these  wards  of  the  nation, 

"Even  the  most  rabid  advocates  of  in- 
dependence,” continues  this  newspaper, 
"hardly  expected  it  to  arrive  in  from  two  to 
four  years. 

"Naturally,  on  the  part  of  those  Filipinos 
who  have  been  clamoring  for  independence, 
there  is  a great  show  of  rejoicing;  while 
on  the  part  of  the  more  conservative  Fili- 
pinos, who  profess  to  dread  it,  and  of  most 
Americans,  there  has  been  something  like 
a shiver  of  apprehension.  For  the  future 
is  unknown,  and  the  unknown  is  always 
fearful.  Moreover,  for  those  who  are  in 
business,  there  is  promise  of  two  or  three 
or  four  years  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

"As  to  the  probable  effects  of  independ- 
ence, the  safest  course  appears  to  content 
one’s  self  with  speculation.  A Filipino  gov- 
ernment would  probably  not  be  so  good 
as  the  Filipinos  themselves  imagine,  nor  so 
bad  as  most  Americans  imagine. 

"Of  course,  it  is  a question  how  long 
the  Filipino  people  would  be  left  to  govern 
themselves.  For  behind  all  the  brave  show 
of  things  there  looms  the  shadow  of  the 
ever  present  menace  of  Japan.  That,  when 
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Only  About  1.461  Days  to  Wait 

all  is  said  and  done,  is  the  real  reason  for 
the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States — that,  combined 
with  the  constant  cry  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  themselves  for  inde- 
pendence. For  today  the  Ameri- 
can people,  under  the  timorous 
leadership  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  influence  of  the  horrors  of  the 
European  struggle,  have  become 
hysterically  afraid  of  foreign  com- 
plications, and,  with  ‘Safety  First’ 
as  the  prevailing  motto,  apparent- 
ly are  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  peace — to  have  peace  at 
any  price. 

“As  for  those  Filipinos  who  de- 
lude themselves  with  the  belief 
that  a United  States  that  retires 
from  the  archipelago  affrighted  at 
the  mere  prospect  of  war  over  it, 
would  later  actually  go  to  war  for 
it — as  for  them,  they  are  living  in 
a fool’s  paradise.  And,  should  the 
Jones  bill  as  now  intended  pass, 
then  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
United  States  be  it  said  that  it 
knowingly  duped  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple with  a pledge  never  meant  to 


be  kept — with  a mere  'scrap  of  pa- 
per.’ 

“But  seemingly,  and  for  weal  or 
woe,  these  are  the  rosy  days  of  the 
realization  of  long  cherished 
hopes,  of  yearning  aspirations,  of 
ambitious  visions,  of  boundless 
vistas  of  daring  dreams — the  rosy 
days  of  the  long  promised  inde- 
pendence.” 

The  Senate's  “scuttle  policy,”  as 
it  is  termed  by  certain  of  the  op- 
position press,  comes  in  for  a 
sharp  scoring,  especially  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
Washington  Star.  The  New  York 
Evening  Sun  refers  to  the  measure 
as  a eolossal  blunder,  and  says: 

“It  would  be  a serious  blow  to 
the  morale  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. 

“It  would  be  a provocation  to 
trouble  with  any  Power  which 
happened  to  covet  the  islands.  It 
would  be  a harm  to  our  national 
self-respect,  since  in  our  hearts  we 
could  regard  it  in  no  way  save  as 
a cowardly  abandonment  of  a sacred  duty.” 
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LETTING  THE  DOG  LOOSE 


—on  the  Rat  That  Ate  the  Malt  That  Lay  in  the  House  That  Jack  Built 


John  Bull’s  Sham  Blockade 

The  failure  of  Parliament  to  turn  the  done  now,  or  within  the  next  six  months," 
sham  blockade  of  Germany  into  a according  to  the  London  Evening  Mail, 
reality  has  not  abated  the  clamor  of  England  will  find  her  difficulties  very 
the  British  press  for  a blockade  that  will  greatly  increased. 

be  all  that  its  name  implies.  It  is  no  secret  “In  six  months  or  so,"  continues  the  Mail, 
that  the  central  powers  are  being  fed  today,  “the  immense  areas  which  the  Germans  are 
and  have  for  some  time  been  supplied  with  known  to  have  sown  in  Poland  will  be 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  even  luxuries,  yielding  their  harvest,  and  the  territory  to 
from  neutral  ports.  Holland,  Denmark,  which  the  enemy  has  obtained  access  by 
Norway,  and  Sweden  have  built  up  quite  crushing  Serbia  and  clearing  the  route  to 
an  enterprising  trade  by  reconsigning  their  Constantinople  will  be  in  process  of  ex- 
imports to  Germany.  Germany  pooh-poohs  ploitation  to  yield  various  supplies  that  Ger- 
the  blockade  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  many  lacks.  It  is  now  or  never  for  us  in 
hand  uses  it  as  a pretext  to  conduct  subma-  the  matter  of  the  blockade, 
rine  raids  on  enemy  and  neutral  merchant-  “This  point  is,  we  hope,  engaging  the  at- 
men.  To  the  neutral  nations,  especially  the  tention  of  our  General  Staff,  our  War  Coun- 
United  States  and  Sweden,  Britain's  block-  cil,  and  our  Cabinet.  We  should  not  press 
ade  policy  has  been  an  aggravation,  and  the  it  upon  these  august  authorities  but  for 
latter  country  has  retaliated  in  a measure  discoveries  in  the  past  that  the  obvious  is 
by  placing  wood  pulp  under  an  embargo,  sometimes  overlooked  even  by  illustrious 
Meanwhile,  in  England  there  is  a growing  men. 

sentiment  in  favor  of  tightening  the  cord  “So  we  want  to  be  certain  that  someone 
around  Germany’s  neck.  “If  this  cannot  be  is  closely  studying  the  blockade  and  con- 
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BERMARD  PARTRIDCE,  in  Punch,<5  London 


THE  CHALLENGE 
"Haiti  Who  comes  there?" 
“Neutral” 

“Prove  it  I” 
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"fOy/*  if  Craning  Naurs 

A HITCH  SOMEWHERE 

Executioner:  **That‘s  funny  I He  doesn't  teem  to  be  dead  yet' 

sidering  the  urgency  of  pressing  it  with  the 
greatest  stringency.  Conditions  have 
changed  considerably  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  not  altogether  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Then  Germany  and  Austria,  with 
a total  area  of  450,000  square  miles,  were 
opposed  to  the  Allies.  The  enemy  could 
have  been  cut  off  by  our  Fleet  from  tropical 
products.  Today  the  enemy,  either  directly 
or  through  his  vassal  States,  controls  not 
far  short  of  1,500,000  square  miles  of  con- 
tinuous territory.  Much  of  it  is  ‘light  soil,’ 
but  there  are  also  immense  areas  which 
are  only  waiting  intelligent  e.xploitation  to 
yield  great  wealth,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  Germany  will  use  them  to  the  ut- 
most. 

“What  the  civilised  nations  have  to  avert 
is  an  indefinite,  prolongation  of  the  war  by 
any  failure  of  the  methods  of  attrition 
(which,  after  all,  is  little  more  than  ‘wait 
and  see’  translated  into  military  language), 
blockade,  and  financial  pressure.  There 


will  be  no  peace  with  the 
savages  who  are  devastat- 
ing Europe  and  assailing 
civilisation  by  every  kind 
of  outrage  and  murder. 
But  if  the  war  is  to  con- 
tinue for  a number  of 
years  the  results  to  civil- 
isation will  be  more  than 
unfortunate.” 

With  Germany,  as  the 
London  Daily  Express 
puts  it,  "fighting  with 
diminished  strength  on  a 
half-filled  stomach,”  her 
difficulties  are  Great  Brit- 
ain’s opportunities.  There- 
fore, urges  the  Express, 
the  pinch  must  be  in- 
creased. 

“There  is  abundant 
proof,”  this  newspaper 
proceeds,  "that  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  Germany  is 
gradually  but  surely  ebb- 
ing away.  The  victories 
she  has  gained  are  more 
picturesque  than  valuable. 
She  has  conquered  Bel- 
gium, Servia,  and — not 
Montenegro.  She  is  still, 
however,  surrounded  by 
the  iron  ring  of  her  ene- 
mies, and  despite  all  she  can  do,  their  might 
increases  while  hers  grows  less.  Neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Russia  has  yet  mobilised 
the  whole  of  her  resources.  Every  day  the 
odds  against  Germany  are  greater.  The 
German  people  themselves  are  no  longer 
deceived.” 

While  the  German  press  betrays  some 
irritation  over  the  blockade  situation,  the 
newspapers  with  one  voice  proclaim  that 
the  real  sufferers  will  be  the  neutral  coun- 
tries. Thus,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  ob- 
serves: 

"The  whole  idea  that  Germany  can  be 
forced  on  her  knees  by  applying  a little 
more  chicanery  and  a little  more  tyranny 
is  too  absurd  to  need  any  lengthy  refuta- 
tion. Not  we,  but  the  neutral  states,  will 
again  be  hit  the  hardest.  ...  By  a 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  it  will,  above  all,  be 
Sweden  who  will  be  most  hurt — a country 
where  the  greatest  hostility  has  already 
been  provoked  by  the  excesses  hitherto 
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committed  by  England.  This  hostility  will 
certainly  increase  if  Mahno  were  suddenly 
proclaimed  a ‘German  import  harbor,’  and 
subjected  to  all  the  rigorous  measures  in- 
tended for  Germany.” 

In  a somewhat  similar  vein  the  Hambur- 
ger Frcmdenblatt  refers  to  the  blockade  as 
"an  excellent  English  idea — almost  as  ex- 
cellent as  the  stupidity  committed  a hun- 
dred years  ago  by  Napoleon  with  his  Con- 
tinental blockade  proclaimed  against  Eng- 
land.” 

This  measure,  the  Frcmdenblatt  con- 
tinues, “ultimately  recoiled  on  his  own  head 
instead  of  harming  England.”  To  quote 
further: 

"We  are  afraid  that  in  the  present  case, 
too,  England  herself  will  be  the  sufferer,  if 
she  should  really  undertake  to  destroy  the 
last  vestige  of  the  free  world  intercourse 
which  still  subsists  between  the  neutral 
states  of  Europe  and  the  overseas  coun- 
tries. Does  England  really  believe  that  we 
shall  be  hit  by  this  blockade?  Holland,  for 
instance,  is  already  so  completely  iii  the 
hands  of  England  that  any  further  impair- 
ment of  her  trade  will  practically  be  of  no 


importance  to  us.  It  will,  all  the  same,  be 
interesting  to  see  what  the  neutral  countries 
will  say  to  this  definite  breach  with  all  in- 
ternational law — a breach  which  will  differ 
in  nothing  from  the  series  of  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  Greece.” 

Irritation  with  England’s  present  block- 
ade policy  is  voiced  by  the  Petrograd 
paper,  the  Novoe  Vremya.  Commenting  on 
the  failure  of  the  allies  to  prevent  foodstuffs 
from  reaching  Germany,  it  says: 

“It  amounts  to  this,  that  Germany’s  ene- 
mies arc  supplying  her  with  everything  she 
requires.  Some  measures,  as  is  well  known, 
have  already  been  adopted  to  prevent  the 
re-export  from  neutral  countries  into  Ger- 
many. But  these  measures  are  only  half- 
hearted. 

"We  think  it  is  high  time  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  this  economic  scandal. 
We  quite  anticipate  that  inveterate  theorists 
wilt  maintain  that  an  extension  of  the 
blockade  to  all  neutral  cargoes  would  be  a 
violation  of  so-called  international  law. 

“To  this  we  has-e  a right  to  say  that  no 
international  law  can  justify  illegal  results. 
“The  present  slate  of  affairs  not  only 
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leads  to  illegal  results,  but  is  a mockery  of 
common  sense,  and  a direct  violation  of 
neutrality,  for  it  makes  the  closing  of  the 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  ports  a mere  fiction. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  international 
trade,  the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  har- 
bors are  now  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
German  importation  establishments. 

"The  trade  between  the  neutral  countries 
and  Germany  paralyzes  the  activities  of  the 
British  Navy  and  prevents  Great  Britain 
from  utilising  effectively  her  sea  power. 
Germany  would  lose  more  by  Denmark  and 
Holland  joining  her  as  allies  than  by  their 
remaining  neutral. 

“There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulty,  and  that  is  to  stop  all  exports 
to  neutral  countries  which  exceed  their  nor- 
mal requirements.  It  is  quite  easy  to  estab- 
lish what  their  normal  requirements  are. 

“This  war  demands  great  sacrifices  from 
the  allies:  many  milliards  of  money  and 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 


lives.  Before  such  sacrifices  the  so-called 
neutral  interests  must  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance. In  view  of  these  sacrifices,  the  quin- 
tuple entente  must  be  resolute  and  even 
hard  if  necessary.  In. the  end  the  neutrals 
themselves  would  gain  thereby.” 

That  Sweden's  belligerent  attitude  toward 
England  on  account  of  the  blockade  is  not 
unanimous  may  be  inferred  from  the  tone 
of  the  following,  which  appears  in  the  lib- 
eral Swedish  periodical,  the  Forum; 

“Is  there  really  any  normal  individual 
who  does  not  realize  that  Sweden  would 
risk  her  existence  as  a free  country  by 
joining  voluntarily  in  the  war?  True,  we 
must  uphold  the  law  of  nations,  and  main- 
tain our  rights  in  these  critical  times  to 
cover  our  own  normal  requirements,  and 
this,  judging  from  British  declarations, 
would  not  meet  with  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles; but  what  we  will  be  obliged  to  give 
up  is  our  demand  for  the  right  to  export  to 
Germany.” 


».  C.  RACef.  h montrtal  Slar 


THE  NEUTRAL  "ACCESSORY  AFTER  THE  FACT” 

John  Bull:  "O,  very  well;  as  Mr.  Neutral  insists  on  assisting  a hunted  outlaw,  then  I 
shall  stop  the  cow’s  fodder.” 


AFTER  A FAMOUS  PATTERN 


W.  TRIIR.  in  Lusligt  BlgeHtr.  ' Btrlia 


The  British  have  Built  a Trojan  Nile  Horse  (Hippopotamus)  for  Their  Occupation  of 
Egypt.  The  Entire  New  Kitchener  Army  will  Find  Room  in  It 


Germany’s  Great  Hashish 

Dream 


Germany,  as  the  Loudon  Graphic 
puts  it,  is  “suffering  feverishly  from 
an  attack  of  Egyptitis.’’  Her  car- 
toons at  least  give  this  impression.  One 
would  imagine  after  looking  over  the  files 
files  of  Lustige  Blaetter,  Kladderadatsch, 
Meggendorfer  Blaetter,  Jugend,  and  the 
other  Munich  and  Berlin  periodicals,  that 
the  cartoonists  might  easily  draw  a pyra- 
mid, a sphinx,  or  a Pharaoh  blindfolded. 
Rame^es  has  been  revived  and  dedicated 
to  tbe  task  of  turning  England  out  of 
Egypt.  A pyramid,  capped  by  a German 
Pickclhaube,  and  bearing  the  legend, 
"Egypt  in  Danger,"  is  used,  according  to 
the  German  satirists,  as  a recruiting  pos- 
ter in  London.  Cleopatra  warns  her  new 
Anthony  (John  Bull)  that  faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  kaiser  is  turning 
his  gaze  eastward,  he  is  not  the  first  to  do 
so.  Napoleon,  and  other  conquerors  before 
him,  indulged  in  oriental  dreams.  Ger- 
many today  dreams  of  a dominion  extend- 
ing from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red 


Sea  to  the  Suez  Canal  and  Egypt.  The 
canal  they  regard  as  Britain's  vulnerable 
point — the  .Achilles'  heel  of  John  Bull's 
empire. 

While  the  actual  invasion  of  Egypt, 
either  by  Teuton  or  Turkish  forces,  has 
not  yet  been  begun,  the  Germans  have  made 
preparations  for  it  by  tbe  construction  of 
the  Berlin-Bagdad  railway  across  the  Turk- 
ish empire.  From  Bagdad,  however,  only 
the  waterless  caravan  routes  lead  over  the 
interminable  deserts  to  the  well-fortified 
canal. 

“The  ‘higher  command’  in  Berlin,”  ac- 
cording to  the  Graphic,  "seems  to  be  aware 
of  the  great  difficulties  involved  in  realiz- 
ing this  dream.  Some  of  these  difficulties 
Napoleon  encountered,  but  did  not  solve, 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
Syrian  desert  still  remains  despite  the  enor- 
mous advance  of  mechanisms  that  con- 
quer sands  since  the  day  of  his  refulgent 
ambitions." 

That  the  expedition  against  Egypt  is 
destined  to  occur  when  least  expected  is 
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ON  THE  WAY  TO  BAGDAD 

Once  Upon  a Time  There  Was  a Certain  Muck  on  Whom  the  Elntente  Powers  Tried  to 
Play  Mean  Tricks.  But  Muck  Went  Out  and  Fetched  a Pair  of  Other  Muckic  and 
now  All  of  Them  are  Going  to  Drive  the  Bad  Entente  Mucks  out  of  Bagdad 
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From  Dtr  drummer.  Berlin 


“The  child  is  dead.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  bury  it.” 

“The  Dardanellee  Campaisn"  liea  in  the  caakel.  The  entente  powera  are  the  mournera. 
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C.  MUHCS,  (•  duckkisltt,  © Mumck 

The  Vifion  io  the  Orient 

the  belief  of  the  London  News  and  Lead- 
er’s correspondent  at  Rome,  who  writes 
that  the  Austro-Gcrman  forces,  while  ap- 
parently content  to  remain  on  the  defensive 
in  the  Balkans,  are  secretly  concentrating 
every  effort  toward  hastening  the 
attack  on  Egypt. 

The  newly  inaugurated  “Balkan 
Zug,”  the  Berlin-Constantinople 
express,  might  well  be  regarded  in 
Germany  as  the  first  link  in  the 
oriental  chain  of  pearls.  This  ex- 
press, by  the  way,  is  described 
as  the  handsomest  train  in  all  Eu- 
rope, “designed  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  see  it  twice  a week  as 
proof  positive  of  German  effi- 
ciency." 

Its  name,  we  are  told,  is  embla- 
zoned in  three-foot  letters  on  each 
coach.  Engine  and  coaches  are 
decorated  with  banners  and  flow- 
ers, and  every  passenger  wears  a 
German  flag  in  his  buttonhole. 

As  Die  Post,  of  Berlin,  ex- 
presses it,  “the  land  has  achieved 
a victory  over  the  sea,”  and  while 
the  British  fleets  are  dozing  in 
the  English  Channel,  the  “iron 
horse  planting  its  hoofs  on  the 


summit  of  the  Golden  Horn”  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a triumphal  symbol 
of  a new  and  greater  German  era. 
This  newspaper  continues: 

"The  land  is  freeing  the  water 
from  its  enslavement  to  the  insa- 
tiable dragon,  which  in  its  impo- 
tence is  stretching  forth  hither  and 
thither  its  murderous  claws.  While 
bellowing  with  helpless  fury,  it 
sees  new  paths  being  opened  that 
must  inevitably  lead  to  Egypt  and 
India,  and  the  old  shackles  break- 
ing asunder  that  held  humanity 
too  long  within  her  iron  grasp." 

That  the  Turks  have  had  their 
eyes  opened  somewhat  to  the  abil- 
ity of  Germany  to  “put  something 
across,”  and  that  their  courage 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Gallipoli  campaign  may 
be  inferred  from  an  interview 
given  the  London  Daily  Mail's 
“secret  service”  representative  by 
Enver  Pasha,  the  sultan's  minister 
of  war.  Referring  to  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign, he  said: 

“If  the  English  had  only  had  the  cour- 
age to  rush  more  ships  through  the  Dar- 
danelles they  could  have  got  to  Constan- 


A.  iOHNSOH,  in  Kladderadilscff,  ' Berlin 

HIPPOPOTAMUS  BRITANNICUS 
Hi«  Habitat  Is  Along  the  Nile.  He  Is  Worse  Than  He  Looks, 
Dangerous  in  the  Water,  but  Clum^  on  Land.  He  is 
Becoming  Extinct  in  Egypt 
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F.  lUTTHER,  In  Uitligt  Bltttttr,  © Btrlla 
THE  LUCK  OF  EDEN  HALL 
“When  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall. 

Farewell  the  luck  o(  Eden  HaU.” 

ThU  cartoon,  based  on  an  old  English  legend,  represents  Oriental  Supremacy  in  the  form  of  tbe 
painted  drinking  goblet  preserred  at  Eden  Hall,  Cumberland,  tbe  seat  of  tbe  Mnagrave  family.  The  cnp. 
tbe  story  goes,  was  taken  from  a fairy  king,  and  carried  with  it  the  condition  that  with  die  breaking  of 
the  cup  the  luck  of  tbe  Mosgrares  would  depart. 
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From  L'Etqutllo  rff  la  Torrataa,  Batctloma 

THE  BRITISH  LION  AND  THE  DARDANELLES  BONE 


"Who  cam  for  a bone,  anyway?  There's  better  picking 
elsewhere." 


ent  continues,  that  a Turkish  inva- 
sion will  materialize  soon.  He 
speaks  of  desultory  fighting  in 
which  “sixty  camels  were  de- 
stroyed by  artillery  fire,"  and  adds; 

"The  most  interesting  problem 
of  the  whole  affair  is  to  discover 
what  part  the  Sheikh  Senussi  plays 
in  the  crisis.  From  the  statements 
of  prisoners  and  from  other  reli- 
able sources  the  information,  it 
now  appears  that  the  Tripolitan 
Arabs,  who  form  a large  part  of 
the  Senussi's  following,  have  al- 
ready given  indication  of  the  real 
object  of  their  attempt  to  attack 
Egypt. 

"On  three  separate  occasions  at 
three  different  places,  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  looted  the  tents  of 
the  Egyptian  Bedouins;  and  on 
one  occasion,  near  Solium  (some 
sixty  miles  cast  of  Mena  Matra) 
they  even  forcibly  removed  the 
ornaments  from  the  women  of  a 
tribe,  the  men  of  which  had  been 
forcibly  enlisted. 

"The  Sheikh  Senussi  himself  has 
given  orders  that  only  the  Bed- 
ouins who  were  able  to  support 
themselves  are  to  be  allowed  to 


tinoplc,  but  their  delay  enabled  us 
thoroughly  to  fortify  the  penin- 
sula, and  in  six  weeks’  time  we  had 
taken  down  there  over  two  hun- 
dred Austrian  Skoda  guns. 

“But  even  had  the  British  ships 
got  to  Constantinople,  it  would  not 
have  availed  them  much.  Our 
plan  was  to  retire  our  army  to  the 
surrounding  hills  and  to  Asia 
Minor  and  leave  the  town  at  their 
mercy.  They  would  not  have  de- 
stroyed it,  and  the  result  would 
have  been  simply  an  impasse. 
With  the  Germans  we  can  strike 
at  the  British  Empire  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  Our  motto  is  'To 
Egypt  I' " 

From  Alexandria  comes  the 
news  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  of 
London,  that  "despite  all  sorts  of 
rumors,  things  are  more  or  less 
at  a standstill  here  at  present.” 

There  is  a persistent  feeling 
among  the  natives,  the  correspond- 


from  Lusligt  BlotUor,  ^ Btrllo 

O,  Isii  tnd  OtirU, 

O,  how  very  greet  my  fear  is  I 

O.  Osiris,  and  O,  Isis 

I'm  facing  now  an  awful  crisis. 
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£.  NUNES,  in  Meggendoritr  Blaetter,  © MunicN 


AFTER  A VISIT  TO  THE  BAGDAD  BARBER 
John  Bull:  “Too  bad  that  this  should  happen  just  now,  when  I wanted  to  make  a 
particularly  good  impression.*’ 

Pertia  and  India  are  a«an  to  the  right. 
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From  Dcf  Brummer,  ^ Berlin 


m- 

THE  BASHFUL  WOOER 


Cleopatra-Egypt:  “You  must  be  bold,  Tommy,  if  you  want  to  keep  me  forever." 
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FRANZ  WUCIK.  In  Die  MuiktU,  Vienna 


THE  HOLY  CONFUCIUS 
The  Allies:  "O,  speak  one  word;  give  us  a s^n!” 
The  Idol:  “Run  away  and  do  what  I am  domgl” 
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stay  in  his  camp.  Those  who  have  no  pri- 
vate resources  of  supply  are  to  be  driven 
away  with  their  families. 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Scnussi  under- 
stands that  the  practice  of  looting  goes  ill 
with  professions  of  friendship.  Although 
the  professions  of  the  Senussi  go  for  noth- 
ing he  can  very  well  be  credited  with  having 
more  expansive  ideals  than  theft  and  ra- 
pine. 

"The  volatile  temperament  of  the  Arab 
tribes  is  well  illustrated  in  a little  incident 
in  the  Soudan.  A party  of  Mattahin  met 
with  a party  of  Hussavia  at  a well,  to  which 
both  had  gone  for  watering  purposes.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  which  developed  into  a 
serious  fight,  resulting  in  four  casualties. 
Six  arrests  were  made,  and  the  prisoners 
brought  in  to  Zapita.  The  affair  was,  of 
course,  quite  insigniheant,  but  a wonderful 
testimony  to  the  absolutely  primitive  ir- 
responsibility of  the  native  tribes." 

The  taking  of  the  Suez  canal,  according 
to  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don News  and  Leader,  while  it  would  be  a 


serious  blow  to  Great  Britain,  would  not 
necessarily  be  a fatal  blow.  He  says: 

"Egypt,  since  the  crushing  of  Serbia  and 
the  treachery  of  Bulgaria,  has  become  a 
vulnerable  point  in  ou,r  communications 
with  India.  The  capture  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  occupation  of  Cairo  would  strike 
not  a death  blow,  because  as  long  as  we 
retain  our  sea  power  the  British  Empire  is 
unconquerable,  but  a decidedly  serious 
blow,  which  we  must  on  no  account  allow 
to  be  pushed  home  or  we  shall  stagger  un- 
der its  effect. 

"So  long  as  we  realize  what  the  struggle 
means  for  us — we  have  been  rather  late  in 
doing  so — we  have  nothing  to  fear.  In  Eu- 
rope the  Germans  have  been  fighting  with 
the  advantage  derived  from  interior  lines, 
but  in  attempting  to  turn  us  out  of  Egypt 
the  strategical  advantage  passes  into  our 
hands.  We  can  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Eprypt  quicker  than  the  Germans,  even  with 
the  help  of  the  Syrian  Railway,  can  send 
troops  to  Beersheba.  None  the  less  arc 
they  making  their  preparations  for  inva- 
sion with  the  foresight,  energy,  and  thor- 
oughness which  they  always  bring  to  bear 
nil  the  business  of  war. 

"The  scheme  is  an  ambitious  one,  and 
much  loo  ambitious  to  satisfy  war  students, 
who  with  one  consent  prophesy  its  failure; 
but  the  Germans  are  not  likely  to  be  put 
off  by  difficulties." 


f.  WJTHtK,  In  Lustigt  Blnelter,  © Bnrlin 


The  Persian:  "Get  off  from  my  rug.  You  have  already  been  sitting  there  too  long." 
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F.  JUJTNER,  in  LusUge  BittUtr,  ' Btrlin 


The  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  EUist  Who  Bring  Good  News 

Th«  mnugc*  read:  **The  English  are  defeated  in  Arabia;'*  "Qreat  Turkish  victory  on  the  Sues  Canal;" 

and  "The  Russians  totally  wiped  out  in  Persia." 
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OUT  OF  THE  TEMPLE 

On  the  Suez  Canal  Feverish  Activity  Prevails.  A New  Exit  for  Gentlemen  is  Being 

Built 


fOULBOT,  /a  1»  Sa/oaaefft,  Par/s 
"Teacher I She  says  my  godson  has  big  feet!'* 


The  War  Godmothers 

By  Mme.  Bernardini-Sjoestedt,  Paris 


ONE  of  the  most  original  and  most 
touching  outgrowths  of  the  war  has 
been  the  institution  in  France  of  "war 
godmothers" — an  inspiration  one  might 
almost  call  it. 

The  cover  page  of  the  new  illustrated 
review,  La  Baionette,  done  in  water  color 
by  Willettc,  well  expresses  the  idea  that  has 
given  birth  to  the  war  godmother,  although 
the  artist  has  perhaps  allowed  his  pencil  to 
retain  a little  too  much  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  spirit. 

But  even  if  this  charming  ballerina  may 
remind  us  of  those  gallant  fetes,  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  exquisite  designer,  she  none 
the  less  exactly  symbolizes  the  tender  pity 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  far-away  fairy, 
the  war  godmother.  Willette  has  given  her 
the  diaphanous  wings  of  the  butterfly  as  she 
throws  over  the  eyes  of  the  soldier  the 
gauzy  veil  of  illusion  that  conceals  from 
him  the  fleshless  monster.  Death,  who 
already  holds  his  arms  half  open  to  receive 
him. 

The  war  godmother  does  not  know,  has 
never  seen  the  godson  whom  chance  or  her 


good  heart  has  given  her.  She  has  been 
created  to  impart  material  and  moral  com- 
fort to  the  sons  of  France  from  the  invaded 
provinces,  who,  because  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  this  territory  by  the  enemy,  have 
neither  home,  money,  family  ties  nor  friends. 

Of  course  the  spirit  of  bonne  camaraderie 
in  their  regiments  would  in  a degree  serve 
as  a substitute,  but  when  one  remembers 
how  eagerly  the  mail  carrier  is  awaited, 
even  when  one  lives  in  the  country  for  a 
while,  it  is  easily  understood  what  a wel- 
come change  in  the  dull,  monotonous  rou- 
tine of  trench  life,  the  receipt  of  a letter 
from  anywhere  must  be.  In  the  pity  of  the 
officers  for  the  poor  fellows  whom  the  post- 
man overlooked  originated  the  idea  of  the 
war  godmother. 

During  the  very  earliest  months  of  the 
conflict,  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  the 
struggle  would  be  prolonged  for  some  time, 
a society  of  "Friends  of  the  Soldiers"  was 
founded  to  provide  such  men  as  had  neither 
home  nor  relatives  with  patronesses  who 
should  first  of  all  correspond  with  their 
proteges;  also  determine  their  wishes  and 
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I.  SIMONT,  in  L'lllustrillon,  Piris 
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i»  la*0a/M»rNf.  Ptr/s 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  FIRE 

••My  dear  codniother.  I have  not  come  empty 
handed.  Seel  1 have  brought  the  confectiona  for  the 
baptism.** 

satisfy  them  with  small  gifts,  but  mostly 
keep  up  their  morale  and  encourage  their 
enthusiasm. 

Public  malice,  as  expressed  by  the  artists, 
has  not  failed  to  insinuate  that  the  roles 
have  sometimes  been  reversed,  as,  for 
instance,  Abel  Faivre’s  “In  the  Trenches,” 
in  La  Baionette. 

“To  whom  are  you  writing?"  demands 
one  "poilu"  of  another. 

“To  my  godmother,”  replies  the  other, 
"whom  I have  adopted.” 

And  the  humorists  are  right.  It  is  from 
the  front  toward  the  rear  that  the  current 
of  confidence,  endurance,  and  tenacity  runs. 
While  the  “ciblot,”  or  civilian,  too  often  is 
inclined  to  complain  that  "it  has  lasted  a 
long  time,"  the  letters  from  the  poilus 
reflect  the  energy  and  elan  born  of  action. 

Let  it  be  said  parenthetically  that  the 
poilu  is  as  a rule  shaved  when  he  is  not  a 
beardless  youth;  among  the  people  this 
word  always  has  signified  simply  a brave, 
or  a strong  man.  As  for  the  poilus  them- 
selves, they  do  not  like  the  name  at  all,  and 
would  prefer  to  be  known  as  “bonhommes,” 
good  fellows,  treating  one  another  and 


everybody  else  as  such.  As  a soldier  on 
furlough  said  to  me  in  telling  how  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Vser  a pontoon  bridge 
broke,  "and  forty  bonhommes  were  carried 
down  to  the  sea,”  he  would  never  use  the 
word  poilu. 

1 doubt  if  there  is  a woman  in  all  France 
today  who  has  not  her  war  godson;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  institution 
has  even  broken  the  barriers  that  surround 
the  young  woman  of  good  family.  It  has 
been  thought,  no  doubt,  that  class  distinc- 
tions would  tend  to  eliminate  all  danger 
from  this  correspondence  entered  upon 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances  between 
young  girls  and  soldiers.  The  fact  that 
godsons  and  godmothers  have  never  seen 
each  other  gives  a touch  of  comedy,  as  well 
as  romance,  to  the  situation,  and  this  the 
artists  have  not  failed  to  see. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months  the 
severe  decree  which  kept  every  soldier  at 
the  front  for  an  entire  year  without  leave 
has  been  modified,  and  each  man  now  has 
his  six  days’  furlough  about  every  three 
months. 

Under  these  new  conditions  the  god- 
mother must  completely  assume  her  role  of 
patroness  and  friend.  The  “permission- 
aires”  from  the  invaded  provinces  have,  as 
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HEROUARD,  In  La  Bilonnetfe,  Pirls 


“Calm  yourself,  my  dear  godmother.  You  won’t  have  to  carry  me  to  the  baptismal 

fount.” 
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a rule,  found  lodging  with  their  godmothers 
— as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  in  the  rather 
small  apartments  of  the  Parisian  middle 
class. 

If  we  may  believe  the  humorists,  the 
surprise  often  has  been  vivid  on  both  sides. 
Here  is  a young  "Bleu,”  by  Cheval,  who, 
seeing  a majestic  matron  advancing  toward 
him  in  such  haste  that  she  has  not  even 
taken  the  time  to  remove  her  crimpers,  says 
to  himself: 

"Can  it  be  she  who  wrote  me  such  nice 
letters?" — too  young  yet  to  understand  that 
the  heart  is  always  twenty  years  of  age. 

Another  bonhomme,  by  Leroy,  expresses 
his  astonishment  less  gallantly; 

"You  wrote  me  you  were  twenty!”  he 
exclaims. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  is  the  ready  reply,  "if 
you  only  knew  how  I have  aged  since  I 
heard  you  were  wounded!" 

Then  here  is  a little  girl  who  runs  away 
in  fear,  upsetting  tables  and  benches  in  a 
garden,  as  a negro  with  an  expansive  smile 
approaches,  crying:  "Mamma— your  god- 

son!" 

For  the  little  girls,  too,  are  often  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  godmothers.  Note,  for 
instance,  Poulbot's  delightful  composition 


"In  the  School”  It  is  during  the  hour  of 
recess,  devoted  to  correspondence  with  the 
soldiers,  and  to  knitting.  A lassie,  about 
ten  years  old,  stands  up,  a stocking  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  flourish  of  a public 
prosecutor,  points  to  an  angelic  looking 
schoolmate,  and  exclaims;  "Teacher,  she 
says  my  godson  has  big  feet!” 

In  a corner  of  the  same  schoolroom  sits 
another  girl,  chewing  a meditative  pen- 
holder, racking  her  childish  brain  to  find 
something  nice  to  say,  and  having  pro- 
gressed only  so  far  in  her  letter  to  her  god- 
son as  "Dear  Defender  of  the  Country.” 
To  him  who  knows  the  children  of  the 
faubourgs,  this  picture  comes  home  with 
striking  realism. 

Among  the  godmothers  nearly  all  classes 
are  represented,  and  it  is  the  fairy  "Chance 
who  distributes  them  among  the  poilus 
according  to  her  pleasure,  the  motherly 
woman  of  wealth,  the  telephone  girl  or  the 
little  hall-room  girl.  Mile.  Mimi  Poisson, 
who.  at  her  barren  table  where  she  has  just 
dined  on  a herring  and  a glass  of  water, 
naively  writes  to  her  unknown  godson 
"Somewhere  in  France":  “Dear  Boy:  I 

am  an  old,  very  rich  baroness,  and  beg  you 
to  accept  these  five  francs." 


smUVt,  h Is  BtlintUt,  Pwli 

Mile.  Hallroom:  “I  am  an  old,  very  rich  baroness,  and  hope  you  will  accept  the 
enclosed  five  francs. 
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From  tFe  London  Toflen^ 


IV  was  a melan- 
choly evening  in 
February  when 
I first  set  eyes  on 
Mrs.  Budd.  She 
was  making  her 
way  at  no  loitering 
Himself  along  a small 

side  street  towards 
the  Fulham  Road.  In  the  near  distance 
a baked-potato  can  lent  a welcome  touch 
of  warmth  to  a rather  dismal  outlook. 

A gentleman  of  dilapidated  appearance 
was  standing  well  within  the  aroma  area 
of  the  potato  barrow.  The  rain  was  drip- 
ping steadily  from  the  brim  of  his  bowler 
hat  on  to  his  nose,  finally  finding  its  way 
to  keep  company  with  the  slush  on  the 
pavement  below.  His  hands  were  deep 
down  in  his  pockets;  there  he  stood  like 
a human  waterspout,  silhouetted  against 
the  light  of  the  lamp  at  the  opposite  corner 
of  the  street. 

“Wot  cheer,  old  sport,"  said  Mrs.  Budd 
as  she  approached.  The  “waterspout"  was 
somewhat  unresponsive.  Mrs.  Budd  pur- 
chased a potato,  a little  damp  salt  and 
pepper  was  added,  and  Mrs.  Budd  departed 
in  the  direction  she  had  come.  I hurried 
after  her  and  asked  if  I might  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  a drawing  of  her. 

For  a few  moments  she  gazed  at  me  sus- 
piciously; then  she  answered  with  some 
warmth,  “No,  I don’t  care  about  it.  I was 
took  once;  I comes  out  so  ugly."  I ex- 
plained that  T proposed  to  immortalise  her 
by  an  entirely  different  process  from  the 
one  she  had  found  so  unsatisfactory.  With 
a potato,  once  hot,  now  warm,  but  rapidly 
approaching  coldness  under  her  short  cloak, 
she  evidently  realized  that  she  must  make 
up  her  mind.  Mrs.  Budd  decided — decided 
to  try  the  new  process.  Her  only  stipula- 
tion was,  to  give  it  in  her  very  own  words, 
“Not  nood,  mind;  T*m  a respectable 
woman." 


1FIND  among  my  sitters  some  who  are 
unduly  conscientious.  One  lady,  for 
instance,  who  had  this  trait  very  highly 
developed,  had  been  posing  only  a few 
minutes  when  she  became  quite  purple  in 
the  face.  I was  alarmed,  and  visions  of  a 
coroner’s  inquest  loomed  before  me.  I 
asked  her  if  she  suffered  from  apoplexy,  or 
was  subject  to  heart  failure. 

“Me  *eart's  all  right,"  she  assured  me, 
“but  I finds  it  impossible  to  stand  like  an 
image  without  takin’  a breath.” 


Ifr.  George  Belcher  u He  It 
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From  London  Tntler 

Mrs.  Brown:  My  ’usband,  'e’s  a very  dainty  feeder. 

Mrs.  Green;  Is  ’e?  Now  my  old  man  is  jest  so  much  the  other  way  about;  ’e’s  a 


perfeck  epicure,  'ell  eat  anythink. 
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SOME  whom  I approach  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways,  with  the  intention  of 
sketching,  button  up  their  coats  and 
hurry  home,  probably  to  tell  their  relatives 
and  friends  of  their  providential  escape. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  interest- 
ing characters  with  which  London  abounds 
are  most  ready  to  venture  into  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  studio.  1 must  confess,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  result  from  the 
adventurer's  point  of  view  is  not  always  so 
satisfactory. 

“Sir,”  one  irate  gentleman  wrote  to  me 
on  a postcard,  “I  have  been  showed  my 
photo  in  The  Tatler;  I never  authorised 
you  to  put  it  there.  My  friends  say  it  is 
disgraceful.  You'll  hear  further  from  me.” 

"nr  I ]gf(  a particularly  honest-look- 
I t II  „ „...’.leman  alone  in  my  studio  for 
a short  while.  I discovered  when  he 
had  gone  that  my  silver  cigarette-case. 


which  had  been  lying  on  a table,  had  de- 
parted with  him.  On  the  following  day  a 
gentleman  with  a wooden  leg  was  sitting 
for  me.  Still  smarting  from  my  loss  of  the 
day  before,  I sought  consolation  from  my 
one-legged  model: 

"Now,  you  wouldn't  do  a dirty  trick  like 
that?"  1 inquired,  after  relating  the  un- 
happy incident. 

“No,  sir,"  he  replied  thoughtfully,  “Ver 
see,  I 'aven't  the  speed.” 

ON  another  occasion  a retired  night- 
watchman  did  not  appear  at  my  studio 
on  the  day  arranged,  but  arrived  the 
day  following.  I asked  him  how  it  was  he 
did  not  come  on  the  previous  day. 

"Well,  yer  sec,  sir,”  he  replied,  “I  was 
out  with  a few  friends  the  night  before,  and 
in  the  mornin'  I was  a bit  shaky,  so  it  was 
no  good  me  cornin' — I should  'ave  come  out 
so  blurred.” 
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The  Kaiser  Licking  the  American  Sweet 
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Louis  Raemaekers,  the  Courageous  Neutral 
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From  Iht  London  Cnphle 

The  German  Crown  Prince  as  a Jumping  Jack 


One  oi  London’e  latest  cartoon  toys. 


When  the  Cartoonists 


I tie  lovers,  garden  seeds,  daffodils,  and 
Easter  bonnets,  is  bowed  in.  Spring  in 
I Europe  finds  the  daffodils  growing  over  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers — coming  up,  as  it 
I were,  like  little  words  from  them. 

'I:  But  here  in  America  our  thoughts  are 

; l upon  gardens,  May  baskets,  and  house  lots, 
ji  And  if  you  will  glance  at  these  pages  you 
; will  sec  the  small  boy  putting  the  chickens 
j to  flight— they  have  invaded  the  newly  sown 
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SeUctins'Her  Easter  Bonnet— by  Bushnell 
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When  the  Boss  Plays  Hookey— by  BushncU 


Now  right  over  there  will  be  the  boulevard  and  the  artificial  lake.*'— by  Donahey 
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Become  Spring  Poets 


radish  plots — or  the  inevitable  dog  burrow- 
ing,  where  they  have  planted  the  onions, 
for  a bone.  You  will  see  a little  girl^her 
mother  evidently  takes  in  washing — stand- 
ing spellbound  before  a window  blossoming 
with  gorgeous  hats.  You  will  see  the 
ubiquitous  real-estate  dealer  enlarging  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  subdivision. 
You  will  see  the  farmer  heating  it  for  the 
haymow  to  escape  a sudden  shower,  and — 
this  is  not  a puzzle  picture — you  will  not 
have  to  look  far  to  find  the  jug  that  will 
send  a glow  into  the  cockles  of  his  heart. 


Capn  Johnnie  Routs  the  lavaders'^y  fiushacll 
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After  due  and  careful  deliberation 
and  exhaustive  study  into  the  subject, 
I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  table  knife  is  the  proper  implement  to 
use  for  conveying  food  into  the  human  sys- 
tem, regardless  of  the  contrary  rule  pre- 
scribed by  etiquette.  It  is  simply  human 
nature  to  use  the  knife,  else  we  should  not 
resort  to  it  so  persistently  against  the  sup- 
posed better  judgment  of  habit  inventors. 
It  is  as  natural  for  the  man  of  ordinary 
breeding  to  use  the  knife  as  it  is  for  a bar- 
tender to  hand  the  wrong  man  your 
change.  It  would  seem  less  ridiculous  to 
see  a mason  spreading  mortar  with  a claw 


heaping  full  of  green  peas  and  they  are 
served  like  precious  pearls  upon  the  dainty 
tines  of  a silver  fork,  not  speaking  of  the 
possible  danger  of  jabbing  the  prongs  into 
your  palate  in  your  haste  to  gratify  the  de- 
mand from  within.  Our  happy  days  passed 
into  the  hence  with  the  advent  of  table 
etiquette.  When  one  could,  with  impunity, 
blow  his  tea  cool  or  gulp  it  from  the 
saucer;  when  the  gravy  on  your  plate  had 
to  be  mopped  dry  with  bread  to  make  room 
for  the  pie — then  life  was  worth  living. 
But  now,  alas!  However  this  may  be,  I 
shall  continue  to  make  a fool  of  my- 
self by  following  the  closely  set  lines  of 


hammer  in 
preference  to 
the  trowel  than 
to  cut  fried 
ham  with  the 
edge  of  a fork. 
If  the  knife  has 
lost  its  original 
usefulness  i n 
the  walks  of 
life,  then  we 
might  as  well 
dispense  with 
its  presence  en- 
tirely as  a 
household 
factor.  At  any 
rate,  the  con- 
demnation of 
the  table  knife 
has  caused  us 
many  anxious 
moments  dur- 
ing mealtime, 
when  the  fam- 
ished vitals 
gnaw  for  a 
k n if  e b 1 a d e 


that  particular 
branch  of 
etiquette,  even 
at  the  sacrifice 
of  personal 
health  and  com- 
fort I 

ST.  P A T- 
RICK  is 
credited 

with  banishing 
the  toothsome 
frog  from  the 
Emerald  Isle, 
for  which  the 
American  epi- 
curean is  much 
indebted  to  the 
Patron  Saint. 
Great  men 
sometimes  err 
in  their  judg- 
ment and  that 
was  one  such 
instance.  If  it 
were  a question 
with  America 
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to  choose 
b e t we  e n 
p o t a - 
toes  and 
frog’s  legs 
for  banish- 
m e n t,  as 
much  as 
we  dote  on 
the  delect- 
able "mur- 
phy,” the 
't  a t e r s 
would  sure  have  to  go,  jackets  and  all  I 

HOW  to  keep  moths  out  of  your  furs 
is  not  an  easy  problem.  To  house 
them  in  the  firepot  of  the  furnace 
during  the  summer  months  is  highly  rec- 
ommended but  a rather  dangerous  proceed- 
ing. The  cedar  chest  is  perhaps  the  safest 


lays  when 
she  feels 
like  it  and 
when  she 
doesn't 
she  won’t. 
When  she 
gets  the 
pip  or  de- 
c i d e s to 
molt,  you 
can  whistle 
for  egg  s. 
Whistling  for  eggs  is  a pleasant  pastime  but 
there’s  no  real  money  in  it — so,  considering 
her  cost  of  living  and  the  anxiety  caused  by 
prevailing  chicken  complaints,  with  rats,  . 
skunks  and  weasels  in  the  bargain,  you’d 
be  about  as  well  off  at  the  end  of  each  year 
if  you’d  invest  your  loose  change  in  a 
bucket  shop.  The  chicken  business,  how- 


receptacle  for  the  repose  of  furs,  but  the 
price  of  cedar  chests  puts  them  out  of 
reach  of  poor  folks  who  have  spent  their 
all  on  a sealskin  sacque  and  have  made  no 
allowance  for  garaging  it.  Moths  are 
beastly  ravishing  on  long-haired  muSs,  and 
the  only  sure  way  to  thwart  them  in  their 
campaign  of  destruction  is  to  shave  the 
muff  close  to  the  hide  just  before  laying  it 
away,  then  moths  will  never  bother  it. 

WHY,  yes,  there  is  lots  and  lots  of 
money  in  the  chicken  business — if 
you  can  get  them  to  work  for  you 
in  obedience  to  the  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
correspondence  school  in  which  you  are  en- 
rolled. But  men  who  write  about  chickens 
seldom  raise  them,  because  there  is  more 
money  in  raising  chickens  on  paper  than 
any  other  way.  A hen  is  about  as  eontrary 
a piece  of  furniture  as  was  ever  born.  She 


ever,  is  a slower  but  surer  method  for  one 
who  knows  as  little  about  it  as  the  average 
amateur  farmer. 

Men  can  be  a stingy  set  when  they 
wants  to  and  I knows  one  who 
ain't  got  no  equal,  and  that's  that 
old  Captain  Bings  I"  These  remarks  were 
hurled  at  me  by  a female  neighbor.  Now, 
Capt.  Bings,  by  the  way,  is  an  old  "vet" 
who,  from  his  own  account,  tried  to  stop 
all  the  heavy  shells  in  the  Rebellion  and  is 
so  chock-full  of  rheumatiz  he  can  hardly 
elevate  the  flowing  bowl  to  his  lips.  The 
captain  swallowed  a dense  fog  at  Dismal 
Swamp  in  the  early  sixties  and  got  malaria 
so  bad  that  he  shook  out  all  his  real  teeth; 
then,  while  in  a playful  mood,  he  kicked  at 
a passing  cannon  ball  and  lost  one  of  his 
genuine  legs,  so,  besides  getting  a goodly 
pension,  he  also  gets  an  annual  set  of  fac- 
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tory  teeth  ami  a boneless  cork  leg  from  his 
Unele  Sammy.  "Cap"  is  quite  penurious, 
to  say  the  least.  He  has  already  laid  up  ten 
extra  legs  and  seven  sets  of  custom-made 
teeth  since  his  discharge  from  the  service 
and,  would  you  believe  it! — he  would  no 
more  think  of  lending  one  of  those  legs 
or  a set  of  his  teeth  to  a neighbor  than  he 
would  think  of  cutting  off  the  other  leg. 
He  says  he  worked  hard  enough  for  what 
legs  and  teeth  he's  got,  so  he’s  going  to 
save  them  for  a rainy  day — besides,  he 
says,  he  didn’t  propose  to  get  mixed  up  in 
any  neighborhood  scandals  through  the  in- 
stigation of  his  extra  legs  I 

NOW  is  the  time  when  the  busy  ant 
begins  his  spring  survey  of  the  near- 
est and  least  exposed  highways  to 
our  amply  filled  cupboard,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  sample  the  pastry  along  the 
way  and  refreshing  himself  in  jellies  and 
sirups.  Also  will  our  wives  and  hired  girls 
be  spreading  hellebore,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  powdered  borax  along  the  aforemen- 
tioned route  to  greet  the  main  caravan 
when  it  starts  on  its  foraging  expedition. 
An  ant  is  a mighty  smalt  insect  but  to  a 
housewife  he  is  more  troublesome  than  an 
elephant.  I’m  glad  of  that,  for  I’d  hate 
to  buy  hellebore,  powdered  borax,  and 
cayenne  pepper  to  thwart  a herd  of  ele- 
phants! 


The  classification  of  table  refuse  in  a 
private  family  is  certainly  annoying. 
In  large  cities  the  classifying  of 
paper,  ashes,  broken  crockery,  defunct 
boots  and  shoes,  and  cast-oS  watches  and 
jewelry  has  grown  to  be  an  enormous 
enterprise  which  nets  the  contractors  of 
the  city’s  garbage  unbelievable  profits;  but 
the  classification  principle  carried  into  your 
own  kitchen  is  a downright  nuisance. 
Often  a man  feels  that  he  would  cheerfully 
assume  the  wife’s  menial  duties  at  the  dish- 
pan  and,  as  the  scraping  up  of  dishes  is  a 
forerunner  to  the  washing  thereof,  you  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  of  consigning  all  the 
refuse  into  one  large  receptacle  preparatory 
to  dumping  the  whole  into  the  ash  can. 
Now,  that  is  just  where  you  get  in  wrong. 
While  you  are  humming  an  imaginary 
tune,  as  all  dishwashers  do  when  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  job,  the  bosom  of  the 
household  lets  drop  such  discouraging  re- 
marks as  these;  "I  wish  you’d  stop  putting 
those  eggshells  in  with  the  garbage.  You 
know  I send  those  over  to  Mrs.  So-and-So 
for  her  hens  to  eat.  The  lime  in  them  is 
good  for  their  system,  and  that  stuff  you’ve 
dumped  out  was  Gran’pa’s  gravy,  and  don’t 
you  know  that  dogs  won’t  eat  fish  bones — 
you  know  I always  burn  them  up.  I never 
saw  such  stupid  creatures  as  men!”  Then 
you  venture  to  ask,  “I  suppose  you’d  like 
me  to  separate  the  ashes  from  the  tin 
cans?”  "Of  course!  We  let  Mr.  Dinks 
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You  don’t  suppose  he  wants  a lot  of  tin 
cans  in  them,  do  you?”  At  about  this 
stage  of  the  game  you  look  at  your  watch 
and  shout,  "By  George,  I'd  almost  for- 
gotten my  engagement  with  Senator 
Blank” — and  down  the  steps  you  rush, 
promising  yourself  never  again  to  mind 
anybody's  business  but  your  own! 


The  gyroscope  would  deliver  him  to  the 
bosom  of  his  family  right  side  up  with 
care. 


An  injury  to  one  eye  is  liable  to  affect 
the  other  through  sympathy  with  one 
another.  This  is  a known  fact.  But 
whether  other  ailments  cut  up  the  same 
foolish  capers  remains  for  medical  science 


wow!  I neve.Rj 
J.<\uCriED  io  Since 
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The  gyroscope  is  the  latest  device  to 
be  added  to  war  aeroplanes  to  keep 
them- on  an  even  keel.  It  consists 
of  a wheel  or  disk  that  revolves  electrically 
or  otherwise  at  great  speed,  in  a horizontal 
position,  which  has  a strong  tendency  to 
insure  the  plane's  equilibrium.  Now,  if  we 
could  find  a means  of  applying  the  gyro- 
scope to  the  household,  husbands  who  stay 
out  late  nights  could  be  steered  homeward 
after  banquets  or  lodge  meetings  with  per- 
fect accuracy.  In  a locality  where  coal 
holes,  hitching  posts,  horse  blocks,  and 
other  obstructions  are  still  maintained,  the 
gyroscope  would  prove  a boon  to  the 
housewife,  for  it  would  spare  her  the  hu- 
miliation of  seeing  her  beloved  helpmate 
escorted  home  by  an  equally  indisposed 
acquaintance  or  in  the  embrace  of  a push- 
cart propelled  by  a friendly  policemen. 


to  determine.  1 will  cite  one  case  within 
my  own  knowledge,  however,  wherein  1 
caricatured  a friend  who  suffered  with  gout. 
By  mistake  I placed  the  disease  in  the 
wrong  tootsie.  When  the  cartoon  appeared 
in  print,  his  pain  began  to  shift  from  the 
afflicted  member  to  the  other  side  and  be- 
fore his  glee  at  my  error  had  subsided  he 
was  obliged  to  transfer  the  bandages  and 
limp  with  the  other  foot.  You  have  your 
doubts  about  this  I know,  yet  it’s  as  true 
as  gospel,  but  I lack  the  necessary  evidence 
to  substantiate  my  statement. 

WHILE  perusing  medical  statistics  I 
find  that  we  have  had  an  unusual 
and  abundant  crop  of  rheumatism 
this  winter  in  our  section,  which  has  spread 
joy  and  happiness  to  many  households  be- 
cause so  many  folks  like  to  dwell  upon  their 
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aches  and  pains  they  would  be  decidedly 
lonesome  and  uncomfortable  without  them. 
It’s  a dreadful  disappointment  to  have  a 
friend  inform  you  that  you’re  not  look- 
ing well  and  not  be  able  to  lay  the  blame 
of  your  outward  appearance  to  some  exist- 
ing bodily  ill.  'Phis  life  without  its  prevail- 
ing complaints  would  be  dull  indeed,  and 
the  man  or  woman  who  neglected  to  lay  in 
a goodly  supply  of  rheumatism  while  it  was 
so  plentiful  may  live  to  regret  it  ere  many 
moons  have  “come  and  went.”  The  proper 
time  to  catch  a disease  is  when  the  market 
is  glutted,  then  get  enough,  while  you’re  at 
it,  to  carry  you  over  to  another  year. 


WE  sometimes  refer  to  the  goose  as 
a stupid  fowl  by  way  of  comparison 
with  some  silly  ones  of  the  human 
race.  When  we  do  so  we  pay  the  goose 
no  compliment,  because  geese,  speaking  of 
them  collectively,  in  many  ways  are  much 
keener  intellectually  than  men.  Let  us  take 
up  the  case  of  the  wild  goose,  for  example. 
He  and  his  flock  know  enough  to  pull  up 
stakes  and  pike  off  to  a warmer  climate  the 
moment  coal  goes  up,  and  to  return  with 
the  first  strawberries  and  cream  of  the  sea- 
son. They  are  better  drilled  than  our 
idolized  West  Point  cadets  and  are  free  of 
all  the  ills  that  man  is  heir  to,  nor  do  they 


Every  locality  that  boasts  of  a creek 
has  its  James  Whitcomb  Riley  swim- 
ming hole,  and  every  such  locality  has 
its  small  boys  who  patronize  that  charmed 
and  beloved  spot.  Most  of  these  kids  are 
of  the  poorer  element  in  whose  homes  a 
bathtub  is  a thing  unknown,  the  ordinary 
washtub  serving  that  purpose  when  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  remove  the 
winter’s  accumulation  before  the  ice  goes 
out  and  the  swimming  hole  is  again  open 
for  business.  The  rich  man’s  son,  with  all 
his  home  comforts,  is  denied  this  one  su- 
preme luxury.  A man  never  gets  so  old 
that  he  forgets  the  days  when  he  dived  head 
first  among  mullets  and  minnows  and 
struck  his  head  a dull  thud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old  swimming  holel 


The  man  who  wallows  in  riches  is  for- 
ever bemoaning  his  lot  and  telling  us  how 
thankful  we  should  be  that  we  arc  poorl 


vet  tax  themselves  with  useless  cares. 
They  are  better  versed  ill  geography,  as- 
tronomy, gastronomy,  and  the  art  of  self- 
preservation.  With  these  superior  endow- 
ments the  goose  cannot  be  called  a fool. 

1 IMAGINATION  is  an  element  by  which 
artists  are  able  to  inflict  their  wares 
upon  the  public.  When  Millet  painted 
two  peasants  in  a potato  patch  with  bowed 
heads  in  an  attitude  suggesting  daily  prayer, 
he  wisely  named  the  picture  “The  Angelus.” 
That  gave  the  critic  a hunch  that  a church 
bell  in  a distant  spire  was  pealing  the  hour 
of  prayer.  Had  he  called  that  truly  mag- 
nificent painting  “Digging  Potatoes”  the 
public’s  imagination  would  not  have  carried 
beyond  the  potato  field  and  it  might  also 
have  made  a difference  of  a few  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  market  value  of  the  work. 
A well  chosen  title  for  a picture  or  book  is 
wbat  mayonnaise  dressing  is  to  a salad  I 
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RAEMAEKERS’  CARTOONS 

From  tho  Toronto  World 

Everyone  has  been  to  see  the  collec- 
tion of  Raemaekers’  cartoons  exhibited 
in  London,  and  the  papers  have  been 
full  of  references  to  these  remarkable 
examples  of  the  cartoonist's  art.  They 
follow  in  their  artistic  character  the  tra- 
dition of  modern  English  cartooning  with 
its  regard  for  the  proportions  of  the  human 
form  divine  rather  than  the  earlier  gro- 
tesqueries  of  Rowland  and  his  school  and 
the  distortions  of  some  of  the  European 
continentalists  and  many  of  the  Americans. 
In  Canada  the  art  of  the  cartoonist  still 
hovers  between  adopting  the  caricature  dis- 
tortion of  the  human  face  and  form  and 
the  genuine  humor  of  idea  and  incident, 
with  the  tendency  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
nobler  aspect  of  the  cartoon. 

The  great  Dutch  cartoonist  follows  the 
more  humane  method,  and  his  cartoons 
appeal  by  their  beauty  as  well  as  by  their 
genius  of  satire,  irony  and  tragic  mirth. 
His  monsters  arc  monsters  in  expression 
and  not  merely  in  form.  His  mxnads  and 
furies  are  terrible,  not  by  their  outraged 
features,  but  by  tbe  force  that  their  features 
display.  The  men  who  are  drawn  in  the 
midst  of  murder  and  rapine  are  studies 
from  life,  not  hideous  imaginations,  but 
they  are  all  the  more  striking  and  dread- 
ful because  they  are  men  of  like  nature  to 
ourselves.  It  is  ordinary  men,  just  like  the 
men  of  other  lands,  who  are  being  driven 
to  the  fearful  deeds  which  the  Prussian 
system  cofnpels  from  its  slaves. 

This  is  the  profound  truth  underlying 
Raemaekers’  work.  Other  cartoonists  give 
us  the  impression  that  the  Germans  are  a 
race  apart,  and  they  are  drawn  as  though 
they  had  descended  from  another  planet. 
They  are  of  this  earth  earthy,  indeed,  but 
human,  though  depraved  by  a system 
against  which  the  whole  world  is  in  revolt. 
Given  the  system  and  any  race  of  men  may 
gradually  be  degraded  to  the  frightfulness 
which  these  cartoons  so  scathingly  portray. 

There  is  much  simplicity  about  Raemaek- 
ers’ work.  “The  Widows  of  Belgium"  is 
appalling  in  its  suggestions  of  the  grim 
harvest  of  the  battlefield.  Three  typical 
“money  bags"  moralize  over  martyred  Bel- 
gium. “\Vhy  couldn't  she  submit?  She 
would  have  been  well  paid."  The  type  of 
mind,  essentially  German,  which  always 
thinks  in  terms  of  money,  does  not  wear 
the  appearance  of  a monster. 


SOME  NEW  CARTOON  TOYS 

At  the  recent  exhibition  of  Swedish  art 
at  the  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Museum,  many  per- 
sons were  attracted  by  the  display  of  car- 
toon dolls  which  were  contributed  to  the 
sculpture  section  of  Axel  Peterson,  a self- 
taught  peasant  genius,  who  began  life  as  a 
carpenter's  apprentice.  He  has  developed 
the  art  of  carving  wood  statuettes  of  local 
types  and  groups  to  such  a degree  of  ironic 
insight  that  his  work  is  said  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  Daumier,  Caran 
d'Ache,  Poulbot,  or  Forain. 

His  “Village  Trial,”  “Christening,”  and 
“Game  of  Chess,”  with  their  marvelous 
little  gargoyle  figures,  so  cunningly,  so 
humorously  whittled  out  of  wood,  and 
stained  with  black  and  brown,  give  the  im- 
pression of  a very  Dickens  of  a sculptor. 


“WEB’S"  BOYHOOD  THRILL 

The  ruler  of  the  Queen’s  Navee  in  “Pina- 
fore,” it  will  he  remembered,  polished  ^ 
the  handle  of  the  big  front  door,  but  H.  T. 
Webster,  author  of  “Our  Boyhood  Thrills,” 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  went  the  British 
admiral  one  better.  His  earliest  experiences 
in  art  consisted,  he  tells  us,  in  delivering 
flour  and  bacon  for  the  village  grocer  in 
Tomahawk,  Wis.,  working  in  a box  factory, 
and  toiling  in  a brickyard  for  a dollar  a 
day.  So  successful  did  he  become  in  these 
occupations  that  he  was  promoted  to  a 
position  of  sweeping  out  the  railway  sta- 
tion, filling  lamps,  and  delivering  telegrams. 
He  was  not,  he  adds,  adopted  by  the  railway 
president. 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  car- 
toons, worthy  of  the  highest  classical  art, 
is  “Germany’s  Dance  with  Death.”  Ger- 
many will  think  of  this  for  centuries,  long 
after  the  dance  with  death  has  been  ended. 
Another  picture  full  of  bitter  irony  is  “The 
Children  of  the  Lusitania.”  Underneath  is 
the  quotation  from  a Berlin  paper:  “We  do 
not  want  any  love  among  the  Americans, 
but  we  do  want  respect,  and  the  case  of 
the  Lusitania  will  win  it  for  us  better  than 
a hundred  victories  on  land.”  Stretched 
on  the  deck  lie  the  rows  of  murdered  in- 
fants. 

Be  Germany  never  so  blind,  surely  these 
great  cartoons  would  make  even  the  kaiser 
see  the  depth  of  his  deep  damnation. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


WHISKER  CONTEST  EXTRA  WESTERMAN’S  TOY  SPANIEL 


The  great  whisker  contest  between  Ray 
Rohn,  of  the  Judge  art  staff,  and  Herb 
Roth,  of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  is 
running  into  the  tenth  inning.  Under  the 
terms  of  the 
contract,  both 
were  to  let 
their  beards 
grow  while 
p a t r o nizing 
Broad  way 
cafis  nightly. 

The  hrst  to 
get  arrested 
was  to  lose 
the  stake. 

The  whisk- 
ers on  the  two 
contestants 
are  now  sev- 
eral weeks 
old,  and  are 
said  to  be  the 
most  offensive 
facial  adorn- 
ments ever 
seen  on  Times 
Square.  The 
term  "fright- 
fulness,’'  in 
fact,  as  the 
New  York 
Telegraph  ex- 

fi  r e s s e s it.  Webster 

OSes  its  significance  when  applied  merely 
to  alleged  German  atrocities. 

Complications  already  have  arisen  which 
threaten  Rohn’s  stand-in  with  Judge.  It  is 
he  who  illustrates  Walt  Mason’s  rhymes, 
and  Mason  is  an  arch  enemy  of  whiskers. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Waldron,  editor  of  Judge,  fearful 
lest  Mason  will  quit  writing  poetry  when  he 
knows  the  truth,  has  offered  Rohn  the 
alternative  of  shaving  or  resigning  from  the 
staff. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  sports  cartoonist  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  loses  a side  bet  of  $23  if 
the  artists  wear  their  beards  longer  than 
three  months. 


HOW  SAM’S  CHANGED! 

Apropos  of  Preparedness  (and  what 
isn’t?),  some  years  before  the  present  war 
Punch  ran  a cartoon  representing  Britannia 
pleading  for  a more  adequate  defense 
against  the  War-Lord,  shown  rampant  in 
the  background  with  the  caption;  (Britan- 
nia to  Vulcan):  "If  you  turn  sulky  and 

won’t  make  any  armor,  how  shall  1 be  able 
to  resist  Mars?" 

The  date  of  the  issue  of  Punch  was 
March  25.  1865,  and  the  War-Lord  in  the 
background  was  Uncle  Sam.  fresh  from  his 
victory  over  the  Confederacy  and  arrogant 
with  lust  for  territorial  and  financial 
aggrandizement  Isn't  it  a small  world, 
after  all? — New  York  Tribune. 


Admirers  of  Harry  J.  Westerman’s 
"Young  Lady  Across  the  Way"  cartoons 
have  for  many  years  reserved  a soft  spot  in 
their  hearts  for  the  little  dog  who  is  fre- 
quently seen  with  the  young  lady.  After 
a long  search  for  a real  dog  of  that  kind 
Mr.  Westerman  has  found  one  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

The  little  black  and  white  boy  is  of  the 
most  aristocratic  and  blue-blooded  doggy 
families  to  be  found,  and  is  noseless  and  a 
first-prize  winner  at  every  show  where  he 
has  been  exhibited. 

He  boasts  of  having  the  undefeated 
Prince  Charles,  Celamo  Daydream,  for  his 
father,  and  is  a grandson  of  the  wonderful 
English  Blenheim,  Ch.  Windsall,  who  de- 
feated every  English  toy  spaniel  on  the 
English  bench,  and  wdiose  owner,  Mrs. 
Lytton,  refused  $10,000  for  him. 

Only  the  best  to  be  found  could 
please  Mr.  Westerman,  and  though  the 
price  was  a long  one,  the  little  dog  is  now 
a member  of  his  houeshold  and  many  times 
the  amount  paid  could  not  buy  him. 


"Will  some  cartoonist,"  pleads  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  "kindly  picture  the  Bull  Moose, 
a pen  in  his  cloven  hoof,  writing  on  a mam- 
moth table  a Progressive  platform  for  the 
(irand  Old  Republican  party?  A somber 
elephant  in  the  background  might  be  worth 
while." 


The  YounK-Ledy-Acro»i-the-Way’i  Spaniel  in 

Cartoon  and  Life.  "The  Most  Cartooned 
Doggie  in  America." 
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MISREPRESENTING  UNCLE  SAM 

"If  the  humorous  and  satirical  papers  of 
London,"  says  the  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Cincinnati),  “are  any  index  of  the 
popular  British  conception  of  the  ideals  of 
the  United  States  and  the  attitude  of  our 
nation  toward  the  mother  country,  then 
we  must  utter  our  most  serious  protest 
against  their  caricatures.  Because,  it  would 
seem,  this  country  elects  to  remain  neutral, 
and  will  not  openly  ally  itself  with  England 
in  the  fierce  struggle  in  which  she  is  en- 
gaged, and  because,  as  a neutral,  she  feels 
free  to  sell  in  open  market  to  the  belliger- 
ents on  both  sides,  food  supplies,  clothing, 
horses,  minerals,  munitions,  etc.,  the  car- 
toonists of  London  represent  Uncle  Sam 
in  various  pictures  as  worshipping  a dol- 
lar-sign,  thus  intimating  that  money,  and 
money  only,  is  his  god — that  the  dearest 
idols  he  has  known  are  his  money-bags 
and  his  stocks  and  bonds,  and  that,  when 
on  his  knees  to  these  he  is  oblivious  to  all 
the  pitiful  cries  of  humanity — turning  a deaf 
ear  to  all  appeals  fur  help.  Again  we  say 
that  such  representations  do  us  rank  in- 
justice and  are  not  calculated  to  foster  a 
kindly  feeling  on  this  side  toward  those  on 
the  other  side." 

RED-BLOODED  CARICATURE 

London  Correspondence  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor 

In  England,  in  the  days  of  Hogarth, 
Gillray,  and  Rowlandson,  caricature  was 
forceful  and  savage.  Those  days  have 
passed.  Edwardian  and  Georgian  carica- 
turists are  neither  forceful  nor  savage. 
They  use  the  rapier,  never  the  bludgeon, 
and  they  incline  to  humor  rather  than  to 
menace.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
exhibition  of  cartoons  by  Louis  Kaemaek- 
ers,  the  great  Dutch  satirist,  shows  that 
the  British  public  is  ready  for  a more  vig- 
orous system  of  cartoons  than  that  offered 
them  hitherto.  Contrasted  with  the  pas- 
sion for  justice,  and  the  scorn  for  vile 
deeds  shown  by  Raemackers,  the  gentle 
fun  of  F.  C.  Gould,  the  labored  sarcasm  of 
Bernard  Partridge,  the  particularized 
humor  of  Haselden,  seem  a little  tame. 
E.  J.  Sullivan,  our  strongest  satirist,  is  far 
behind  Raemackers  in  range,  artistic  feel- 
ing and  the  spontaneity  that  make  his  car- 
toons seem  inevitable  and  enduring. 


HIS  LUCK  MAY  CHANGE 

Gene  Knott,  sports  cartoonist  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  drawing  a 
series  of  poker  cartoons  entitled  “Penny 
.Ante."  They  have  the  earmarks,  it  is  said, 
of  having  been  inspired  by  one  who  knows, 
and  according  to  an  unidentified  rumor, 
Knott  is  contemplating  submitting  to  his 
business  office  at  the  end  of  each  week  an 
expense  account  to  cover  losses  while  en- 
gaged in  getting  raw  material. 


“PUNCH"  GOES  TO  LAW 

Action  to  restrain  a London  theatrical 
concern  from  reproducing  Punch  cartoons 
in  the  form  of  tableaux  vivants  was  brought 
recently  by  the  proprietors  of  London 
Punch.  It  was  admitted  that  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to 
Punch,  and  librettist  of  the  revue,  "Busi- 
ness as  Usual,”  had  received  permission  to 
introduce  certain  cartoon  tableaux  into  the 
production  with  the  understanding  that 
Punch  was  to  receive  a royalty.  The  plain- 
tiffs claimed,  however,  that  they  had  no 
thought  of  licensing  the  use  of  their  car- 
toons to  any  hall  but  the  London  Hippo- 
drome. Suit  was  brought  after  the  revue 
had  been  touring  the  provinces. 

The  cartoons  in  question  were  "Dropping 
the  Pilot,"  by  Sir  John  Tenniel,  which  ap- 
peared in  1890;  "After  Ten  Years,”  which 
in  April,  1914,  celebrated  the  entente  be- 
tween France  and  England;  “Bravo, 
Belgium!"  by  Mr.  Townsend,  which  repre- 
sented the  attack  on  the  independence  of 
Belgium;  “The  World’s  Enemy."  a strik- 
ing cartoon  representing  the  Kaiser  and 
the  spirit  of  Carnage  as  his  only  friend 
(by  Bernard  Partridge),  and  "Unconquer- 
able," depicting  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
defying  the  Kaiser. 


"BRINGING  UP  FATHER”  IN  LONDON 

London  has  capitulated  to  the  comic 
strip.  Thus,  the  Lr)ndon  Evening  News 
ponderously  announces  that  it  will  intro- 
duce a feature  that  might  be  called  "a  hu- 
mourous serial  story  in  pictures,  with  the 
title  ‘Bringing  Up  Father.’  ’’  The  story,  the 
.News  goes  on  to  explain,  concerns  the  Jiggs 
family,  who  have  suddenly  come  into  a 
fortune.  The  artist,  George  McManus, 
says  the  News,  came  to  New  York  from 
St.  Louis  “with  only  a hundred  pounds  or 
so  in  his  pocket.” 

McKee  Barclay,  cartoonist  of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  has  been  writing,  in  collabora- 
tion with  William  O.  Stevens,  a talc  now 
running  serially  in  the  Sun.  It  deals  with 
events  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  scen^  being 
laid  on  the  privateer  “Comet.”  which  plied 
the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 


Daniel  McRitchie,  who  was  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Sydney  Post,  and  who  later 
worked  as  cartoonist  for  several  Canadian 
newspapers,  has  enlisted  for  active  service 
with  the  36th  Canadian  field  battery. 

The  press  agent  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff  in  Col- 
lege," an  attraction  based  on  Bud  Fisher's 
cartoons,  has  been  presenting  free  tickets 
on  the  western  tour  of  the  company  to 
youngsters  who  send  in  the  best  copies  of 
the  famous  characters.  The  efforts  of 
these  budding  Bud  Fishers  are  published 
in  the  local  newspapers. 
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GOLDBERG  TELLS  HOW  HE  DOES  IT 

All  one  needs  to  do  to  draw  a salary  of 
$100,000  a year,  according  to  Reuben  L. 
Goldberg,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
cartoonist,  is  to  make  a few  perpendicular 


lines,  then  a few  horizontal  lines,  then  a 
few  diagonals  and  circles. 

At  least  that's  what  Goldberg  told  the 
members  of  the  Men's  Club  of  Temple 
Berith  Kodesh,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
occasion  of  a recent  monthly  dinner.  He 
confessed  that  he  didn't  know  himself  how 
he  earned  $100,000  a year.  He  hadn't  the 
least  idea,  he  said,  where  his  ideas  came 
from.  They  only  came,  and  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  put  them  on  paper. 

He  never  realized  that  his  ideas  were 
funny,  he  admitted,  until  people  began  tell- 
ing him  the^  were,  and  then  he  tried  to 
analyze  the  ideas  for  himself.  He  tried  to 
hit  upon  the  foibles  of  the  day,  he  told  his 
audience, — ice  skating,  or  preparedness — 
and  thijs  make  tho-rcader  smile  at  himself. 
In  other  word.^  he -added,  a spirit  of  kindly 
satire  animaftCf  all  his  work. 

Mr.  Goldberg  illustrated  his  talk  with 
crayon  sketches  and  moving  pictures  of 
some  of  his  latest  cartoons. 


Russell  Henderson,  cartoonist  of  the 
American  Issue,  the  official  Anti-Saloon 
League  publication,  has  a small  brother, 
James  Henderson,  who  has  ambitions  to 
become  a second  Nast,  and  has  consider- 
able talent  too.  The  youngster,  who  is 
now  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  will  take  a three 
months'  course  in  art  this  summer  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  brother  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Art. 


TAKES  PUNCH  TO  TASK 

A recent  cartoon  in  Punch,  representing 
Uncle  Sam  addressing  the  prophet  Job  on 
the  subject  of  President  Wilson's  attitude 
toward  Germany,  has  called  forth  a rebuke 
from  the  London  Chronicle.  Such  attacks, 
the  Chronicle  declares,  are  neither  good 
form  nor  good  policy,  and  in  making  them 
Punch  falls  into  the  same  error  by  which 
German  propagandists  have  made  them- 
selves so  much  disliked.  In  the  cartoon 
Uncle  Sam  boasts  that  in  Wilson,  America 
possesses  a man  able  to  knock  the  spots  off 
Job's  record  for  patience. 


“CARTOONS”  IN  THE  TRENCHES 

From  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  Canada, 
comes  a word  of  cheer.  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine, it  appears,  has  a staunch  admirer  in 
The  Parson,"  who  "has  been  a reader 
since  the  first  number  was  published,”  and 
who  “always  looks  for  his  copy  (at  the  Rex 
cigar  store)  about  the  27th  of  the  month.” 

“1  am  going  into  uniform  in  the  152d 
battalion,”  he  adds,  “but  let  me  tell  you, 
they  don't  dig  trenches  too  small  or  make 
guns  big  enough  to  keep  me  from  read- 
ing Cartoons  Magazine.” 


VON  JAGOW  AS  A CARTOONIST 

Like  his  distin^ished  superior  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  Herr  Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  Ger- 
many's secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  is  a 
cartoonist  and  designer,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  writing  notes  to  Secretary  Lan- 
sing he  is  busy  with  his  pencil.  As  you 
enter  his  office  you  will  observe  a large 
clean  blotter  on  his  desk,  and  this,  as  he 
talks,  he  gradually  covers  with  sketches. 
His  servant  brings  him  a new  blotter  for 
every  visitor. 


A Compicat  Angler 

From  a color  print  by  Eugene  Zimmerman. 
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The  Czar,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  English  Jack  Rabbit,  JoSre,  the  Vodka  Bottle,  and  the 
Russian  Soldier  as  the  German  Easter  Egg  Cartoonists  See  Them 
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MAKING  ANIMATED  CARTOONS 

From  the  Deytoa  News 

Animated  cartoons  are  always  favor- 
ites of  those  who  like  comic  motion 
picture  films.  Few  realize  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  entailed  in  making 
one  of  the  animated  photo  comics.  Six 
cartoonists,  twelve  assistants  and  four 
camera  men  are  included  in  the  average 
staff  of  a studio  turning  out  animated 
cartoons.  There  are  from  3,000  to  4,000 
cartoons  in  each  thousand  feet  of  the  com- 
pleted 61m  and  as  each  cartoon  undergoes 
thirty-four  processes,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
thousand  feet  of  animated  pictures  involves 
from  102, to  136,000  processes. 

First,  a background  is  traced  on  a sheet 
of  heavy  paper,  and  then  reprinted  on  many 
sheets  of  tracing  paper.  Then  the  artists 
draw  the  parts  which  are  to  appear  in 
motion.  The  background  remains  abso- 
lutely stationary.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
in  the  drawing  of  the  cartoons.  The  artist 
places  a sheet  of  transparent  paper  over  his 
last  drawing  and  thus  is  enabled  to  draw 
the  next  position  carefully,  as  the  one 
before  shows  clearly  through  the  paper. 

When  the  set  of  cartoons  is  completed, 
four  cameramen  photograph  them  to  obtain 
the  negative  61m.  The  speed  of  action  in 
the  picture  is  controlled  by  varying  the 
number  of  photographs  taken  of  each  car- 
toon. For  instance,  if  the  scene  demands 
that  an  object  shall  move  rapidly,  then 


RAEMAEKERS  HONORED  IN  PARIS 

After  being  feted  in  London,  Louis  Rae- 
maekers,  the  Dutch  cartoonist,  has  been 
lionized  in  Paris.  He  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a reception  given  by  the  Paris 
Municipal  Council  on  February  8.  The 
reception  was  followed  by  a dinner.  On 
February  10  an  exhibition  of  Raemaeker's 
drawings  opened  at  the  Trocadero  with  a 
program  of  music  and  speaking.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  affair  were  given  to  charity. 

According  to  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  it  is  because  of 
the  strength  of  his  sentiments  rather  than 
the  superiority  of  his  work  that  his  cartoons 
have  had  such  a vogue  in  France  and 
England.  “There  are  many  cartoonists," 
the  correspondent  adds,  “who  are  the  equal 
of  Raemaekers,  both  in  ideas  and  profes- 
sional skill,  and  not  a few  who  are  his 
superiors,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
have  given  him  a special  value." 


slowly,  and  6nally  come  to  a stop  for  a 
moment,  the  pictures  representing  the  quick 
action  would  each  be  given  one  exposure. 
As  the  movement  of  the  object  diminishes 
in  rapidity,  each  picture  is  given  a corres- 
pondingly increasing  number  of  exposures. 
Wlien  the  action  comes  to  a stop  numerous 
photographs  are  taken  of  the  same  picture, 
the  number  being  dependent  on  the  length 
of  time  the  action  is  suspended. 


from  Phologroph  of  Evtntt.  Tekfo 

A cartoon  drawn  by  a Russian  artist  in  honor  of  a Cossack  non-com,  who  performed  distinguished 
service  in  the  campaiRn  of  East  Prussia.  ridinR  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  killinR  eleven  Germans  out  of 
twenty-seven. 
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Cartoons  and  Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 

^ By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a.  r nena  and  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic<omedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colon.  Boxod.  Prie*,$1.00  PoftpakL 


Thomas  Nast: 

Hit  Period  and  Hit  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  18S7  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant-Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy.  Postpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist's  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $1.15  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  Poaed. 

Price.  $1S0  Postpaid 

How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARRITT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion, presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America’s  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12  H inches.  Boards.  Price,  $2.20  Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  black 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10%i  by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  P^rice,  $1.20  Postpaid. 


Any  of  the  above  boohs  will  be  sent  fully  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  recei$>t  of  price  by 

Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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Even  if  you  oversleep 
you  needrit  undershave 


If  you  must  shave  in  a hurry,  you  can^  with  Colfrate’s 
Rapid-Shave  Powder.  Shake  a little  on  the  wet 
brush  and  work  up  the  lather  right  on  the  moistened 
face — only  a short  time  needed  with 

COLGATE’S 

RAPIO-SMAVe  POWDER 


TRADE  MARK 


Colijate  s lathers  instantly  and  softens  the  heard  tli()roiii>hlv 
ivlt/ioiit  any  mussy  “rubbing  in’’  with  the  fingers.  Your  razor 
works  swiftly,  easily. 

Colgate  s lather  i)roperly  made  does  not  cling  to  the  razor  edge 
and  “slow  you  up.” 

•And  when  you’re  done,  the  soap  washes  off 
easily.  Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave  Powder  will 
gain  you  time  and  comfort.  'I'lie  same  i>erfect 
lather  with  Colgate’s  Shaving  St'ek  or  Sliaving 
Cream.  trial  size  of  any  one  sent  for  4c 
in  stamiis. 

COLGATE  & CO. 


Dept.  81 


119  Fulton  St., 


New  York 


C'nnndijn  AddrC'>»:  P.-iimmond  ntiildtne.  Montrcjl 
vf  Cu>/»u  n'  uqutl  Soxjp  -tuxuriens,  lasihifi,  n'fiuai. 
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NOW  Really  Good  ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9H  > 6*4  > I V4  INCHES 


Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
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[ EARLY  twelve  years 
ago,  I rode  with 
Victoriano  Huerta, 
then  colonel  in  the  Mexi- 
can federal  army,  south 
and  west  from  Chihuahua 
City,  into  the  Sierra  Madre  del  Noroeste, 
on  the  trail  of  a bandit  known  throughout 
the  countryside  as  "Pancho”  Villa. 

Four  years  ago,  I watched  Victoriano 
Huerta,  risen  to  be  a general,  bring  Fran- 
cisco Villa,  newly  created  colonel  in  the 
revolutionary  force  which  overthrew  Por- 
hrio  Diaz,  in  chains  into  Mexico  City.  The 
then  president,  Francisco  Ynocente  Madero, 
who  had  raised  the  bandit-murderer  of  Chi- 
huahua to  safety  in  his  tatterdemalion  army, 
struck  off  the  chains,  and  Villa,  proclaiming 
to  the  newspaper  correspondents  that  he 
"would  return  ruler  of  Mexico  or  give  the 
nation  a foreign  ruler,"  went  back  to  his 
banditry  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Today,  5,000  American  cavalrymen,  many 
of  whom  will  never  return,  are  riding  the 
same  trail  that  Victoriano  Huerta  and  1 
rode,  in  pursuit  of  the  same  man,  though 
his  title  again  has  been  changed,  and  he 
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now  is  a "general,”  with  as  much  right  to 
the  appellation  as  Carranza,  Obregon,  Za- 
pata, Argumedo,  or  any  other  of  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  who  have  risen  in  Mexico’s 
half-dozen  wars  since  the  dissemination  of 
the  federal  army  in  1911. 

And  throughout  his  career  as  highway- 
man with  a dozen  followers;  revolutionary 
leader  with  an  army  of  30,000,  or,  as  now, 
in  flight  with  not  more  than  1,500  men  from 
crimes  committed  against  a friendly  nation, 
Francisco  Villa's  ideas  and  ideals  have  been 
one — to  rule  or  to  ruin  the  state  or  the 
nation;  “to  rule  Mexico  or  to  give  it  a for- 
eign ruler,”  in  other 
words,  to  dominate  the 
country  or  to  force  inter- 
vention, which,  while  it 
would  eliminate  him,  also 
would  wipe  from  the  slate 
his  rivals. 

Yet  the  cause  for  the 
raid  into  the  United  States 
lay  far  deeper  than  his  de- 
feat by  Carranza’s  army, 
deeper  than  any  internal 
quarrel  the  Mexican  fac- 
tions have  had.  When 
Villa  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  and  before 
Carranza  had  begun  to 
lose  his  gp'ip  on  his  section 
of  Mexico,  the  A,  B.  C. 
and  the  B.  U.  G.  media- 
tors met  at  Niagara  Falls. 
Certain  demands  were  for- 
mulated and  sent  to  both 
Carranza  and  Villa,  and  to 
all  the  subordinate  lead- 
ers who  acknowledge  al- 
legiance to  either  of  these 
revolutionary  chieftains. 

Without  exception.  Vil- 
la’s underlings  replied  im- 
mediately that  they  were 
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willing  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  mediators, 
and  Villa  so  made  answer 
a few  days  after  his  lead- 
ers had  forwarded  their 
replies.  On  the  other 
hand,  Carranza’s  leaders 
waited  for  some  days  and 
then  informed  the  media- 
tors that,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  under  orders 
of  General  Carranza,  they 
could  make  no  promises, 
but  would  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. After  all  these  re- 
plies had  reached  the 
mediators  and  the  United 
States  government,  Car- 
ranza insolently  spurned 
the  good  offices  of  both 
the  A.  B.  C.’s  and  the 
B.  U.  G.’s  and  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  well. 

In  the  face  of  these  re- 
plies— Villa  and  his  men  promising  imme- 
diate and  explicit  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  the  United  States,  and  Carranza’s  leaders 
pledging  themselves  to  abide  by  his  refusal 
of  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
peace — the  northern  republic  gave  recogni- 
tion to  Carranza  and  cut  off  supplies  of 
arms  and  ammunition  sent  to  Villa,  the 
reason  given  being  that  Carranza’s  men,  by 
referring  the  United  States’  appeal  to  their 
leader,  had  shown  that  Carranza  was  in  bet- 
ter control  of  his  followers  than  Villa  was 
of  his. 

The  untutored  Indian  mind  of  Francisco 
Villa  could  not  accept  this  argument.  He 
immediately  decided  that  the  United  States 
had  predetermined  to  recognize  Carranza, 
and  that  the  demands  put  up  to  him  and  his 
men  were  merely  part  of  a gigantic  piece 
of  international  trickery.  At  once  he  put 
in  force  the  plan  which  he  had  carried  be- 
hind his  eyes  ever  since  1912,  to  bring  to 
the  land  he  could  not  rule,  a foreign  ruler, 
and  the  killing  of  the  seventeen  Americans 
at  Santa  Ysabel,  followed  by  the  raid  on 
Columbus,  were  the  results. 

This  is  not  put  forward  as  a palliative 
for  the  crimes  Villa  has  committed;  the 
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writer  believes  he  should  be  caught  and 
shot  without  form  of  trial,  but  the  writer  at 
the  same  time  fears  that  the  bandit  will  be 
captured,  held  a little  space  and  then  re- 
leased. as  was  that  other  arch-murdcre  jf 
Americans,  Maximo  Castillo,  who  ent 
nearly  a score  of  the  nationals  of  the  s lited 
States — including  women  and  children — into 
a blazing  railroad  tunnel  at  Cumbre.  Not 
one  of  these  helpless  victims  ever  returned, 
yet  Castillo  was  held  a few  months,  freed, 
and  allowed  to  leave  the  United  States. 
The  writer  talked  with  the  former  bandit 
in  New  Orleans  recently,  as  Castillo  was 
making  his  way  to  Havana. 

Asked  whom  he  favored  for  president  of 
Mexico,  the  murderer  replied: 

“Theodore  Roosevelt,  or  any  other 
Gringo.” 

Castillo  for  nearly  two  years  was  Fran- 
cisco Villa’s  right-hand  man  in  all  the  lat- 
ter’s campaigns  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  slightly 
ironical  to  note  that  Villa  learned  prac- 
tically all  he  knows  of  the  business  of  war- 
fare from  officials  of  the  United  States 
army  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  along 
the  border. 

But  the  idea  which  actuated  the  Cumbre 
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ended  the  revolutions  at  any  time 
in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  never 
will  make  peace  until  the  rope  of 
a hangman  breaks  their  necks  or 
the  rifle  bullets  of  a firing  squad 
spatters  their  blood  on  an  adobe 
wall. 

The  average  wage  for  such  labor 
as  any  man  among  the  14,000,000 
can  furnish  is  less  than  fifty  cents, 
■American  currency,  a day.  But 
any  man  can  steal  a horse  and  a 
machete,  and  join  one  of  more  than 
300  bandit  gangs  operating  through 
Mexico.  Out  of  his  share  of  the 
foot  of  the  first  village  or  hacienda, 
he  will  get  a saddle,  all  the  liquor 
he  can  drink,  and  the  unfortunate 
daughter  or  wife  of  some  country- 
man— for  women  are  the  cheapest 
commodity  in  Mexico.  Possibly,  he 
will  get  a rifle  and  ammunition,  if 
not  at  the  first  raid,  at  least  at  the 
second,  and  he  can  keep  out  of  the 
holocaust,  the  Santa  Ysabel  massacre,  and  fighting  until  he  has  armed  himself,  yet 

the  Columbus  raid,  that  studied  plan  to  pro-  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  fellow  bandits’ 

duce  intervention  and  more  war  at  what-  looting.  How  much  cheaper  it  is  to  get 

ever  cost  to  Mexico  or  to  the  United  States,  horses,  arms,  food,  drink,  and  clothing 

is  not  the  obsession  of  a few  ban- 
dits such  as  Francisco  Villa,  Max- 
imo Castillo,  or  Emiliano  Zapata; 
it  has  come  to  be  the  idea  and  the 
ideal  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  14,000,000  of  Mexico's  lower 
classes. 

Francisco  Villa  represents  Mex- 
ico in  the  mass  more  closely  than 
any  other  leader  who  has  ever 
risen  in  the  southern  republic.  His 
words  are  the  words  of  the  pelado, 
his  acts  of  everyday  life  the  acts 
of  the  peon,  his  banditry  that  of 
the  Aztec  and  the  Apache  and  the 
Navajo  and  the  renegade  Spaniard 
from  whom  the  lower  classes  of 
Mexico  have  sprung. 

There  are  two  million  educated, 
refined  men  and  women  of  Mexico 
— most  of  them  driven  from  their 
homeland  by  repeated  revolutions 
— who  ask  nothing  but  peace,  no 
matter  who  may  occupy  the  presi- 
dential chair,  but  there  are  four- 
teen million  whose  cry  is  “free 

money  and  free  women,"  and  this  CAKTCii,  it  Htw  Ytrk  ituitf  Sm 

vast  majority,  who  could  have  u.  s.;  -St»<iy.  now.  I don’t  want  to  hurt  yool” 
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WILLIAM  TELL  AGAIN 
Wilaon’t  Policy — ^‘Shoot  the  apple,  but  not  the  boy  I” 
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— a complete  outfit,  in  fact — merely  by 
shooting  down  their  rightful  owners  than 
it  is  to  work  for  them,  at  50  cents  a day  I 
The  new  bandit  notes  that  few  of 
his  companions  are  killed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loot  they  get  and 
the  easy  life  they  live;  that  many 
small  garrisons  of  government 
troops,  underpaid  and  poorly  fed, 
join  the  highwaymen,  rather  than 
give  them  battle,  and  he  begins  to 
sing  the  Spanish  equivalent  of 
“This  is  the  life." 


another;  his  word  spelling  the  de- 
struction of  villages  where  once 
was  peace;  his  example  sending 
hundreds  of  other  ignorant  peones 
to  join  similar  marauding  bands. 

This  is  not  a supposititious  case; 
it  is  the  exact  way  in  which  Fran- 
cisco Villa,  Pascual  Orozco  (now 
dead),  Jesus  Salgado,  Benjamin 
Argumedo,  Francisco  Chavez,  Fed- 
erico Ortega,  Emiliano  Zapata,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  rose  to  leave 
bloody  trails  across  Mexico,  and  to 
draw  to  their  banners  of  land 
piracy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  who  should  be  tilling  the  soil 
and  garnering  the  crops  of  what  is 
potentially  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries under  the  sun. 

The  result  of  this  nation-wide 
banditry  is  that  all  of  what  once 
was  the  working  class  of  Mexico 
has  learned  how  cheap  it  is  to  live 
by  war — provided  there  is  no 
power  strong  enough  to  put  down 
the  war.  Yet  their  knowledge  of 
war  does  not  extend  beyond  the  fighting  in 
their  own  town,  their  own  municipal  dis- 
trict, their  own  canton,  or  their  own  state. 


Soon  he  discards  his  straw  som- 
brero for  a felt  hat.  or  for  the  let- 
tered cap  of  an  army  oflicer  who 
has  got  in  the  way  of  a bandit 
bullet.  Then  he  sheds  his  charro 
trousers  for  leather  breeches, 
mounted  with  silver,  and  orna- 
ments of  the  same  metal  jingle  on 
his  saddle  and  bridle.  His  rifle 
sports  gold  or  silver  inlay  on  butt 
and  barrels,  and  his  revolvers  have 
silver  handles.  He  becomes  a little 
quicker  with  the  rifle  than  his  fel- 
lows in  the  band,  and,  almost  be- 
fore he  can  realize  it  himself,  he 
is  the  leader,  his  name  a terror  to 
women  from  one  end  of  Mexico  to 
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Ov«r  the  Line 

Unable  to  read,  and  uninformed  by  their 
leaders,  they  imagine  their  little  bands  to 
be  all'powcrful,  and  because,  by  mutual 
consent,  the  leaders  of  the  raiding  organiza* 
tions  stay  out  of  each  others’  territory,  the 
underlings  of  each  band  come  to  believe 
that  their  force  is  so  strong  that  all  others 
are  afraid  of  it.  The  bandits  of  Argumedo, 
for  example,  have  heard,  by  word  of  mouth, 
of  the  raids  of  Jesus  Salgado's  men,  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  never  enter  the  for- 
mer’s territory,  it  must  be  that  Salgado  re- 
alizes Argumedo  is  more  powerful  than  he, 
and  so  it  goes,  from  band  to  band,  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Guatemalan  line. 

Possibly  the  reader  has  seen  the  collective 
result  of  such  reasoning.  The  peon  follow- 
ers of  these  robber  chieftains  have  heard 
dimly  of  the  United  States,  and  always  as 
a mysterious,  grasping  nation,  eager  to 
swallow  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  at  one 
gulp. 

They  know  nothing  of  actual  war;  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  power  or  the  re- 
sources of  the  American  people;  they  are 
told  that  we  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
Mexico  City  in  1848,  and  that  we  retreated 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  1914;  that  Rcsaca  de  la 
Palma  and  Molino  del  Rey  and  Buena  Vista 
were  victories  for  the  Mexican  army,  and 


they  say,  "Why  not  fight  the  United 
States  ?" 

And  they  never  find  out  why  not  until 
the  scythe  of  the  American  machine  gun 
has  cut  them  down.  In  several  trips  over 
battlefields  where  there  were  more  dead 
than  1 cared  to  look  at,  never  have  I seen 
such  horror  and  surprise  depicted  on  any 
of  the  staring  faces  as  on  those  of  the  Mex- 
ican victims  of  our  landing  at  Vera  Cruz. 
If  what  these  miserable  peones  learned  in 
their  last  moment  of  life  could  be  told  to 
their  companions  back  in  the  hills  and  val- 
leys of  Mexico,  neither  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza, nor  Francisco  Villa,  nor  any  other 
rebel  leader  would  have  enough  followers 
tomorrow  morning  to  polish  his  boots. 

Then,  too,  five  years  of  looting  have  to 
some  degree  decimated  even  the  riches  of 
Mexico.  The  business  of  being  a bandit 
means  farther  and  harder  riding,  with  less 
loot,  fewer  drinks,  and  not  so  many  women 
at  the  end  of  it.  Larger  towns  must  be  at- 
tacked, for  most  of  the  villages  have  been 
sacked,  and  here  and  there,  as  in  the  states 
of  Oaxaca  and  Campeche,  state  govern- 
ments have  set  themselves  up  as  neutrals, 
established  armies  and  kept  at  bay,  outside 
their  state  lines,  all  the  rebels  from  Car- 
ranza down. 
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This  being  the  case,  why  not  have  war 
with  the  United  States,  defeat  the  latter’s 
armies,  as  Mexicans  have  defeated  them 
before  (?),  and  take  their  money,  their  sup- 
plies, their  arms,  their  ammunition,  and 
make  Mexico  for  Mexicans  only.  A news- 
paper favorable  to  Francisco  Villa,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  city  of  Durango,  Mexico,  an- 
nounced, two  days  after  the  Columbus  raid, 
that  “General  V'illa  has  captured  Columbus 
and  other  towns  in  New  Mexico  with  part 
of  his  forces,  while  another  part  is  march- 
ing on  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  thence  will 
go  to  capture  Washington.  President  Wil 
son  and  his  family  arc  preparing  to  lice 
to  Canada." 

With  such  reports  spread  before  the  few 
who  can  read,  to  be  carried  immediately 
and  in  exaggerated  form  to  those  who  can- 
not, the  only  wonder  is  tliat  there  have  not 
been  murderous  raids  on  every  American 
town  along  the  l)order,  iiustcad  of  on  the 
New  Mexico  village  alone.  And  Francisco 
Villa’s  attack  on  Columhu.s  was  merely  an 
outburst,  led  by  the  boldest  of  all  Mexican 
pclados,  of  the  Hanic  which  smoulders  un- 
der the  charro  jackets  or  under  the  cotton 
shirts  of  every  man  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Mexico.  V'illa  is  as  real  an  exponent  of 


national  feeling  as  was  ever  Ciartbaldi  or 
Cromwell,  though  that  feeling  in  Mexico 
is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale  of  civi- 
lization. 

The  reader  must  not  for  a moment  allow 
himself  to  believe  that  patriotism  enters 
into  this  sentiment  of  the  Mexican  masses 
against  the  United  States,  for  Diogenes 
with  a million-candlcpowcr  searchlight 
would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
real  patriot  in  Mexico  today  as  he  had  with 
his  lantern  in  finding  an  honest  man  in 
Athens. 

The  spirit  which  moves  the  Mexican 
against  the  United  Stales  is  first  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tlic  failure  for  the  successful  man. 
and,  second,  a hatred  engendered  by  five 
years  of  continuous  campaigns  by  popular 
leaders,  who  have  .sought  to  create  a new 
Mexico  exclusively  for  Mexicans,  and  to 
drive  therefrom  every  American.  It  re- 
quired more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
for  I’orfirio  Diaz  to  demonstrate  lo  his 
countrymen  that  the  greatest  advancement 
Mexico  ever  made  was  when  she  welcomed 
American  brains  and  American  dollars  into 
her  industries.  Up  to  the  end  of  1910,  *Mcx- 
ieo’.s  remotest  trail  for  fifteen  years  bad 
been  as  safe  for  Americans  as  the  ball  of 
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the  centra!  police  station  in  New  York,  yet 
by  the  end  of  1911,  when  the  self-seeking 
politicians  who  followed  Madero  had  come 
into  power,  three  Americans  had  been  slain 
in  Mexico  City,  and  twenty-four  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  republic,  so  great  was 
the  campaign  of  falsehood  against  the 
United  States. 

All  told,  more  than  250  Americans  have 
been  killed  in  Mexico  since  Aquiles  Serdan 
opened  the  ill-fated  Madero  revolution  in 
Puebla,  in  November,  1910.  Three  of  these 
were  killed  by  accident,  when  they  were 
watching  battles  in  which  they  had  no  in- 
terest except  as  sight-seers.  Twenty-nine 
were  kilted  for  robbery  and  loot,  but  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  fell  prey  to  that  same 
spirit  which  Francisco  Villa  manifested 
when  he  looted  Columbus — a spirit  of  igno- 
rance, jealousy,  and  hatred. 

Let  us  look  on  the  obverse  side  of  the 
medallion: 

There  are  today  in  Mexico  four  parties 
of  such  organization  and  strength  that  their 
respective  attitudes  toward  the  United 


States  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. These  are  the  Constitucionalistas, 
headed  by  a group  of  clever  Mexican  poli- 
ticians, mostly  residents  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  which  Venustiaro  Carranza, 
an  estimable  old  man,  is  the  figurehead; 
the  Felicistas,  a combination  of  the  old 
Cientificos,  the  Clericals,  and  other  con- 
servatives, enormously  strong  financially, 
headed  by  Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  dicta- 
tor, Porfirio  Diaz,  and  in  control  of  some 
territory  in  the  extreme  south  of  Mexico; 
the  Zapatistas,  consisting  of  about  20,000 
bandits,  whose  only  object  in  life  is  loot; 
and  the  new  organization,  of  which  little  is 
known  in  the  United  States,  the  Pacificists, 
operating  in  northern  Mexico,  and  of  which 
Francisco  Villa  evidently  is  the  head. 

The  Constitutionalists,  though  they  were 
given  a chance  at  power  through  the  driv- 
ing out  of  Mexico  of  Victoriano  Huerta, 
and  their  leader  recognized  almost  as  soon 
as  he  reached  Mexico’s  capital,  have  re- 
peatedly flouted  the  United  States  and  its 
offers  of  peaceful  aid  in  restoring  Mexico 
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to  some  semblance  of  order.  Recently  Car- 
ranza and  his  followers  have  been  much 
incensed  over  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  compel  American  bankers  to  lend 
the  de  facto  government  the  necessary  half 
billion  dollars,  gold,  it  needs  to  rehabilitate 
Mexico.  Still  more  recently,  when  the 
Washington  government  asked  permission 
of  Carranza  for  American  troops  to  enter 
Mexico  in  pursuit  of  Villa — it  being  evi- 
dent that  Carranza  had  lost  control  of  that 
part  of  northern  Mexico  in  which  Villa  was 
operating — the  Mexico  City  ruler  replied 
by  a quibbling  offer  to  permit  such  troops 
passage,  if  his  government  were  allowed  to 
send  troops  into  the  United  States,  “if  it  be- 
came necessary  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ban- 
dit, Villa.” 

Possibility  of  Mr.  Villa  attempting  to 
flee  into  country  controlled  by  General 
Funston  was  so  remote  that  Carranza’s 
counter-request  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  attempting  to  delay  the 
punitive  expedition  and  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  face  of  the  aged  ruler  before  his 
own  people. 

The  attitude  of  the  Felicistas,  who  repre- 
sent the  2,000,000  upper-class  Mexicans,  is 
best  expressed  by  a statement  by  Felix 
Diaz,  made  through  his  representative,  Col. 
Rodolfo  Basail,  in  New  Orleans: 

“Villa  is  a bandit  and  should  be  caught 
and  executed.  If  he  is  found  in  territory 
controlled  by  our  forces,  he  will  be  captured 
or  shot,  and,  in  either  case,  will  he  turned 
over  to  the  Americans.  An  outlaw  is  an 
outlaw,  whether  he  be  Mexican  or  Ameri- 
can, and  should  be  punished  by  both  na- 
tions.” 

Inasmuch  as  Villa  is  not  likely  to  wan- 
der as  far  south  as  the  territory  in  which 
the  Felicistas  arc  operating,  this  state- 
ment will  not  be  followed  by  results,  other 
than  a showing  that  the  new  party  is  in 
accord  with  the  United  States,  Unfortu- 
nately, few  of  the  lower  classes  of  Mexico 
are  followers  of  this  organization. 

The  Zapatistas,  who  are  no  mean  factor 
in  the  Mexican  situation,  are  unalterable 
enemies  of  the  United  States  and  of  .'\mer- 
icans,  individually  and  collectively.  In 
1911,  in  1913,  and  again  in  December,  1915, 
the  Zapata  brothers,  Emiliano  and  Eufeinio, 
leaders  of  the  bandit  organization,  issued 
pronunciamentos  to  the  Mexican  people 
calling  on  all  Mexicans  to  rise  and  kill  the 


.Americans  within  the  republic  and  to  defy 
the  “all-devouring  dragon  of  the  North” 
(the  United  States)  to  set  foot  on  Mexican 
soil.  Fortunately,  the  operations  of  the  Za- 
patistas were  confined  to  the  southern  in- 
terior of  Mexico,  and  most  of  the  Ameri- 
cans resident  there  at  the  time  of  the  down- 
fall of  organized  government,  in  the  spring 
of  1911,  were  able  to  escape,  though  a num- 
ber were  killed.  It  is  of  interest  also  to 
remember  that  Zapata  and  Villa,  thougl: 
the  latter  was  still  supposedly  an  ally  of 
Carranza,  were  reported  in  press  dispatches 
to  have  offered  their  services  to  Victoriano 
Huerta  to  attempt  to  repel  the  American 
forces  when  the  latter  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
in  1914.  Carranza  not  only  did  not  do  this, 
but  refused  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Huerta 
against  a foreign  invader,  and  thereby 
earned  so  much  hatred  and  distrust  in  the 
Mexican  capital  that  he  has  not  dared  to 
spend  much  time  in  Mexico  City  since  his 
army,  under  Gen.  Pablo  Gonzales,  captured 
the  place  from  the  Zapatistas. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  at  least 
three  of  the  four  political,  or  revolutionary, 
parties  now  operating  in  Mexico  are  op- 
posed to  the  United  States,  friendly  though 
that  nation  has  proved  itself  to  practically 
all  the  revolutionaries  of  the  southern  re- 
public since  revolutions  began  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day  there.  Sudden  cessation 
of  all  Carranza  government  activities 
against  the  Zapatistas,  and  the  latter’s 
dropping  of  raids  on  the  environs  of  Mexico 
City,  coincided  with  the  advancement  of 
Carranza  troops  toward  the  American  bor- 
der immediately  the  American  troops  bad 
crossed  in  pursuit  of  Villa.  Likewise,  the 
operations  of  the  Felicista  organization  in 
the  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Chiapas, 
and  Puebla  came  to  a sudden  stop  as  soon 
as  General  Pershing’s  expedition  started. 

All  these  things  point  to  but  one  con- 
clusion: That  the  Mexican  factions  have 
ceased  their  internal  quarrels  to  await  the 
result  of  the  entrance  of  .American  troops 
into  Mexico,  and  if  it  bccome.s  necessary — 
as  it  seems  to  the  writer  it  must,  sooner  or 
later — for  the  United  Slates  to  police  Mex- 
ico for  Mexico’s  own  good,  the  .American 
army  will  find  bandit  and  politician,  fed- 
erals  and  revolutionists,  standing  side  by 
side  to  oppose  the  invasion..  Villa  has  but 
spoken  the  first  w'ord  in  the  opinion  w'hich 
Mexico  holds  of  the  United  States. 
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The  final  answer  to  “watchful  waiting,” 
the  crowning  outrage  to  which  Amer- 
ica has  been  subjected  as  a result  of 
our  Mexican  policy,  was  Villa's  raid  on 
Columbus.  After  that  there  was  no  ques- 
tion as  to  intervention.  It  was  what  Villa 
evidently  desired,  and  what  he  got.  The 
invasion  was  a slap  in  the  face  for  Uncle 
Sam,  and  immediately  the  country  rang 
with  cries  of  “Get  Villa!”  “Villa,  alive  or 
dead!”  “Villa  to  the  end  of  the  trail!” 

We  were  ill  prepared  to  enter  Mexico  at 
a moment’s  notice.  Though  we  had  had 
hints  of  what  was  coming,  wc  had  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  done  nothing.  Our  delay 
enabled  the  arch-bandit  to  get  a start  of  the 
American  troops,  which  penetrated  the 
country  in  three  columns. 

Carranza’s  attitude  from  the  start  ham- 
pered the  expedition,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  tread  carefully,  lest  we  find  ourselves  at 
war  not  with  a mere  outlaw  band,  but  with 
the  100,000  fighting  men  of  the  “first  chief.” 
The  American  army — what  there  is  of  it — 
has  acquitted  itself  with  distinction.  Poorly 
equipped,  with  deficient  aeroplane  service, 
and  in  unknown  territory,  they  have  sur- 
rounded Villa,  and  are  closing  in  upon  him. 
He  may  be  captured  or  killed  before  these 
words  are  read.  At  last  reports  he  was 
hiding  in  the  mountains,  severely  wounded 
after  the  Guerrero  fighting. 


The  results  of  the  defeat  by  Colonel  Dodd 
and  his  cavalrymen  of  Villa’s  main  band 
are  summed  up  in  the  dispatch  by  General 
Funston:  “With  Villa  permanently  dis- 

abled, Lopez  wounded,  and  Hernandez 
dead,  the  blow  administered  is  a serious 
one.”  Hernandez  was  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  Lopez  was  Villa’s  lieutenant  in  the 
Columbus  raid.  Thus,  at  least,  this  outrage 
has  been  avenged.  It  remains,  however,  to 
bring  in  Villa,  or  his  scalp,  and  to  break  up 
the  bands  of  marauders  who  for  so  long 
have  been  pillaging  and  looting  northern 
Mexico. 

Colonel  Dodd’s  ride,  the  editors  are  say- 
ing, will  go  down  in  history.  It  was  a 
brilliant,  soldierly  feat,  and,  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune  says,  “characteristic  of  our  regular 
army.”  To  quote  further  from  the  Tribune; 

“Col.  Dodd  seems  to  have  made  a record 
for  hard  riding  and  to  have  lived  up  to  his 
high  reputation  in  the  service  as  a resolute 
and  resourceful  officer.  But,  although  in- 
different civilian  America  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  our  regular  army’s  records,  the 
achievement  of  Dodd  and  his  command  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  .American  officers 
have  been  doing  for  generations. 

“When  there  is  criticism  of  the  army  in 
informed  quarters  it  is  directed  against  the 
system  which  politics  has  imposed,  against 
the  inadequacies  of  size,  equipment,  and 
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organization  which  congress,  reflecting  the 
ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  public, 
has  been  responsible  for.  But  the  annals  of 
the  regular  army  arc  thickly  starred  with 
feats  of  swift  and  daring  courage,  of  devo- 
tion, of  soldierly  cflicicncy  of  the  kind  de- 
veloped under  our  narrow  and  restricting 
conditions. 

“Col.  D<><ld’s  feat  is  the  more  important 
and  inspiring  because  it  conies  as  the  cli* 
max  of  a long  record  of  hard  soldierly  work 
^work  of  brain  and  brawn — persi.sted  in 
under  the  discouraging  circumstances  which 
American  regulars  have  to  combat.  Col. 
Dodd  is  that  rare  combination  in  any  army, 
a critical  student  of  method  and  a com- 
mander of  men.  He  is  not  only  a hard 
rider,  a beau  sabreur,  an  offleer  who  keeps 
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his  command  in  crack  form  for  hard  serv- 
ice, but  he  is  the  reorganizer  of  our  cavalry 
tactics.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  on  the 
basis  of  hard  work  in  peace  quickly  makes 
himself  felt  when  war  comes. 

“But,  though  we  must  applaud  Col.  Dodd 
and  his  men,  as  the  house  of  representatives 
did  when  the  news  of  their  fight  came,  we 
shall  do  neither  them  nor  ourselves  justice 
if  we  overestimate  their  feat  or  draw  false 
conclusions  from  it.  We  shall  hear  plenty 
of  pacifist  tw'adtile  to  the  effect  that  Col. 
Dodd  has  shown  that  the  difficulties  of  deal- 
ing with  Mexico  are  being  exaggerated  by 
alarmists  and  the  inadequacies  of  our  army 
overstated  by  militarists.  That  would  be 
an  ironic  return  for  a difficult  aebievement. 
“.\s  a matter  of  fact  the  Pershing  expedi- 
tion is.  according 
to  modern  stand- 
ards of  war,  a 
minor  operation. 
It  is  being  car.- 
ried  out  with  the 
spirit  and  ability 
which  our  regu- 
lar service  has  al- 
ways shown,  but 
against  a modern 
military  force 
trained  and 
equipped  as  ar- 
mies of  powers 
of  our  own  rank 
are  and  in  num- 
bers such  as  we 
must  expect,  the 
gallantry,  bril- 
liancy, and  devo- 
tion of  such  men 
as  Dodd  would 
be  sacrificed  in 
vain." 

Fifty-five  miles 
in  seventeen 
hours  over  rough 
country,  a sur- 
prise attack  on  a 
superior  force, 
and  victory  after 
a five  hours’  run- 
ning fight,  on  top 
of  a 3 00-milc 
forced  march,  is, 
in  the  opinion  of 
the  Newark 
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Evening  News,  a 
feat  to  boast  of. 

The  News  con- 
tinues: 

"Villa  is  dis- 
abled, and  h i s 
command  has 
been  driven  like 
chaff  before  the 
wind  by  the  val- 
iant little  cavalry 
column.  The 
achievement 
stands  out  more 
brightly  when  it 
is  considered  that 
thousands  of 
Mexican  troops 
have  been  chas- 
ing Villa  in  the 
north  for  months, 
and  been  meeting 
defeat.  And  the 
thrilling  details 
of  the  gallant  at- 
tack are  not  yet 
known.  It  proves 
beyond  doubt  the 
superiority  of  the 
‘beef-fed  man  on 
the  g r a i n-f  e d 
horse'  — and  the 
efticicncy  of  the 
American  fight- 
ing force. 

"But  one  swal- 
low does  not 

make  a summer,  and  possibly  this  one  vic- 
tory will  not  end  the  troul)lc.  It  is  no  war- 
rant for  us  to  sit  back.  It  is  only  an  added 
argument  why  we  should  have  thousands 
of  more  men  able  to  do  what  Dodd's  men 
of  Pershing's  command  have  done." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a good  part  of 
the  ride,  especially  after  the  encounter,  was 
made  over  dangerous  mountain  passes 
where,  according  to  the  dispatches,  "a  sin- 
gle misstep  would  have  meant  death,"  it 
seems  rather  naive  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  to  inform  us  that,  had 
a few  armored  motors  attended  the  flying 
column,  Villa  would  not  have  escaped. 

However,  says  the  Sun.  "the  march  is  in 
itself  an  exploit  w'orthy  of  the  l)cst  army 
traditions,  and  is  an  encouraging  indication 
of  what  our  men  could  do  if  tlicy  had  mod- 
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ern  equipment.  And  not  the  least  salutary 
effect  of  this  fight  is  the  iinprcs.sion  it  will 
make  on  the  Carranza  faction.  It  is  good 
for  tlie  first  chief’s  followers  to  know  that 
the  American  soldier  can  ride  hard  and 
shoot  straight." 

That  the  moral  results  of  this  first  clash 
will  mean  a good  deal  to  us  is  the  impres- 
sion the  Indianapolis  News  gathers.  To 
quote: 

"The  effect  on  the  Mexican  people  lias 
been  pronounced.  It  is  said  that  scjdiers 
in  Villa’s  army  arc  deserting  in  considcr- 
al>lc  numbers,  claiming  that  they  were 
forced  into  service.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  force — what  is  left  of  it — is 
badly  demoralized.  The  people  arc  turning 
against  Villa,  though  the  probability  is  that 
not  many  of  them  were  his  friends.  The 
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speed  and  dash  with  which  the  campaign 
has  been  conducted,  and  the  splendid  effi- 
ciency of  tlie  American  soldiers  have  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  people. 

What  the  Carranza  army  has  been 
trying  to  do  for  months,  the  .Amer- 
icans have  done  in  two  weeks.  It 
should  he  said  further  that  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  soldiers 
toward  the  peaceful  population, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  good  cus- 
tomers, have  also  had  an  effect. 

The  probability  is  that  A'illa  is  in 
as  great  danger  from  the  Mexicans 
as  from  General  Pershing's  force. 

From  every  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  prospect  is  most  cheering. 

"Of  course,  the  job  will  not  be 
done  till  the  career  of  Villa  is 
ended.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  and  it  will  be  carried 
out.  The  Carranza  government 
will  be  enormously  strengthened, 
indeed  already  has  been,  since  re- 
bellion as  a means  of  livelihood 
will  be  much  less  popular  than 
heretofore." 

One  result  of  Colonel  Dodd’s 
victory,  however,  according  to  the 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  may  be 
to  prolong  the  bandit  chase.  Says 
this  newspaper; 

“Villa  may  hereafter  be  too  cau- 
tious to  take  a stand  against  our 
forces.  Nothing  would  suit  Gen- 
eral Funston  and  General  Pershing 
l)etter  than  for  Villa  and  his  adher- 
ents to  trust  the  issue  to  open  bat- 
tles. But  after  the  first  taste  of 
battle,  the  bandit  chief  will  likely 
adopt  another  course.  It  would  be 
folly  for  him  to  try  to  keep  his 
entire  force  together.  His  only 
chance  of  personal  safety  lies  in 
breaking  his  little  army  into 
squads.  His  pursuers  would  then 
not  know  his  whereabouts,  with 
certainty. 

“Our  army  will  encounter  perils 
in  Mexico,  but  it  will  not  be  the 
peril  of  open  battle  with  Villa’s 
present  force.  In  addition  to  cli- 
mate, protection  of  the  line  of  sup- 
plies and  avoiding  ambuscades, 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of 
tbe  union  of  all  the  armed  forces 
of  Mexico.  Regrettable  as  such  a union 
would  be,  the  American  forces  would  hold 
their  own  in  open  battle.  It  would  be  the 
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long  and  distressful  guerrilla 
fare  that  would  be  so  costly.  In 
such  warfare  thousands  of 
Americans  would  be  slum 
and  thousands  of  Mex> 
leans  would  likewise  per- 
ish, without  deserving 
such  a fate.  The 
greatest  problem  is 
to  convince  the 
people  of  Mexico 
3f  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  puni- 
tive expedition. 

Washington  may 
assure  Carranza, 
but  the  task  of 
convincing  the 
people  of  northern 
Mexico  belongs  to 
the  American  sol- 
diers and  their  offi- 
cers.” 

Meanwhile,  there  has 
been  considerable  specu- 
lation as  to  who  is  back  of 
Villa.  Thus,  we  ri-ad  in  the 
New  York  World: 

“.\ccording  to  dispatches  from  Mex- 
ico City,  the  Carranza  government  believes 
that  Villa  has  been  financed  by  American 
interests  seeking  intervention  in  Mexico, 
and  that  the  plot  was  wrecked  by  President 
Wilson’s  deft  handling  of  the  diplomatic 
situation. 

“The  belief  that  outside  interests  are  back 
of  Villa  is  not  confined  to  Mexico  City  or 
the  Carranza  government.  It  is  as  strong 
here  as  it  is  there,  but  no' conclusive  evi- 
dence has  thus  far  been  presented. 

“That  the  Columbus  raid  was  only  a 
casual  manifestation  of  V'tlla  lawlessness  is 
more  than  improbable,  and  before  the  affair 
is  fully  cleared  up  we  shall  probably  know 
who  was  behind  this  mas.sacrc  and  what 
was  behind  it.  If  American  financial  inter- 
ests are  responsible,  if  the  blood  spilled  at 
Columbus  is  on  their  hands,  that  fact  is 
capable  of  proof  if  proof  is  sought  in  the 
right  way. 

“The  charge  has  been  flatly  made  in  cer- 
tain quarters  that  German  influence  inspired 
Villa’s  attack  on  CoUimhiis.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  support  it  hcyonil  the  general  satis- 
faction expressed  in  German  circles  that  the 
United  Slates  is  now  too  occupied  to  bother 


about  submarine  warfare,  and  the  known 
activities  of  Rintelen,  the  German  agent 
who  is  now  under  arrest  in  England. 

“That  Huerta  after  his  exile  to  Spain  was 
brought  back  to  the  United  States  by  Ger- 
man money  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  He  was 
brought  back  to  start  a counter-revolution 
ill  Mexico,  and  might  have  succeeded  had 
it  not  been  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Amer- 
ican secret  service,  which  caused  his  arrest 
just  as  he  was  prepared  to  slip  across  the 
border.  The  Huerta  conspiracy  was  a prod- 
uct of  the  Rintelen  activities  here,  and  even 
before  it  failed  representatives  of  the  Car- 
ranza government  asserted  that  German 
money  had  been  offered  to  the  first  chief. 
They  professed  also  to  have  proof  that 
German  money  had  gone  to  Zapata  and 
Villa,  but  the  proof  has  never  been  pro- 
duced. 

“German  opposition  to  Carranza,  how- 
ever, has  been  no  more  insistent  than  the 
opposition  of  certain  American  financial  in- 
terests who  were  in  alliance  with  Huerta 
and  who  are  opposed  to  the  revolution  and 
everything  it  represents.  They  want  a re- 
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The  Height  of  Preperedoeet 

actionary  and  a despotic  government  in 
Mexico,  because  it  is  more  profitable  to 
them,  and  they  have  assailed  Carranza  with 
as  much  vehemence  as  they  ordinarily  direct 
against  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

“It  is  easy  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
interests  are  behind  Villa,  and  it  is  equally 
easy  to  believe  that  German  influences  are 
liehind  him,  one  actuated  by  financial  con- 
siderations and  the  other  by  military  con- 
siderations. The  motive  is  plain  enough  in 
either  case,  and  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
might  go  far  toward  settling  the  Mexican 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people.*' 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  strongly 
hints  that  Germany  is  Villa's  friend,  and  has 
been  actively  supporting  him  in  his  activ- 
ities. According  to  the  Sun: 

“A  great  many  persons  in  this  country 
arc  now  wondering  what  strong  mind  and 
hand  have  cooperated  with  Villa  in  his 
foray  upon  this  country,  which  may  have 
been  so  timed  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
distracting  the  nation’s  attention  from  the 
urgent  questions  of  marine  warfare  still 
pending  settlement  betNveen  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  Of  course  the  presi- 
dent has  not  lust  sight  of  the  great  issue, 
but  any  cloud  of  dust  kicked  up  in  Mexico 
can  be  depended  on  to  get  into  the  eyes 
of  a considerable  number  of  congressmen, 
e.spccially  those  individuals  who  have  put 
themselves  plainly  on  record  as  unwilling 


to  pay  attention  to  German  ofifensive  against 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

“The  American  public  is  to  some  extent 
in  a state  of  perplexity  akin  to  that  which 
troubled  poor  Twemlow  when  he  tried  to 
discover  who  Veneering’s  oldest  friend 
really  was,  Veneering  being  the  nouveau 
riche  whose  guests  were  all  recent  acquaint- 
ances. The  American  people  would  like  to 
know  who  it  is  that  has  been  Villa's  'oldest 
friend'  and  cooperator  in  his  demonstration. 
If  the  state  department  has  any  classified 
information  on  the  subject  available  for 
publicity  just  now*  the  whole  country  would 
lie  glad  to  know  about  it." 

There  arc  two  possible  explanations  for 
the  Columbus  massacre,  declares  the  Mon- 
treal Star. 

“One  is  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  an 
increased  boldness  on  the  part  of  the 
Villistas,  encouraged  by  the  American 
policy  of  nonintervention,  and  Carranza's 
weakness.  The  other,  and  by  no  means 
wholly  improbable,  explanation  is  that  the 
bandit  leader  has  received  financial  and 
other  encouragement  from  the  German- 
American  clement  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  enabled  him  to  keep  the  field  and 
hold  his  band  of  thieves  and  murderers 
together.”  ^ 
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UNABLE  to  convince 
the  United  States 
that  the  dc  facto 
government  of  Mexico 
could  deal  with  Villa  with- 
out assistance,  First  Chief 
Carranza  gives  a grudging 
"consent"  to  an  American 
punitive  expedition  to  rid 
Mexico  of  bandits.  In 
order  to  "save  his  face," 
as  the  Chinese  say,  he  demands  a reciprocal 
agreement  whereby,  if  the  occasion  arises, 
he  can  send  similar  expeditions  into  Amer- 
ica in  pursuit  of  outlaws. 

President  Wilson,  facing  a delicate  situa- 
tion, but  not  trusting  Carranza  over-much, 
concedes  this  privilege.  It  is  with  the 
knowledge  that  if  the  head  of  the  dc  facto 
government  prove  treacherous,  or  if  he 
loses  hold  on  his  people,  wc  face  a war 
with  Mexico,  that  we  have  undertaken  the 
dash  over  the  border  to  "get  Villa." 

In  rounding  up  the  bandit  the  first  chief 
offers  his  dubious  aid,  though  the  task  is 
one  that  wc  could  accomplish  better  single- 


handed. It  is  as  if  a smalt  boy  were  to 
"help"  by  continually  getting  in  the  way — 
but  Carranza  must  be  pampered  and  patted 
on  the  back.  Thus  far  he  has  hampered  our 
movements  by  refusing  the  use  of  the  rail- 
roads for  the  forwarding  of  supplies,  and 
by  forbidding  American  troops  to  enter 
Mexican  villages. 

It  is  a situation  that  would  try  the 
patience  of  anyone  but  Uncle  Sam.  The 
Mexican  temperament  is  well  known.  The 
Mexicans  harbor  a bitter  and  undying 
hatred  against  us,  and  even  Carranza,  whom 
we  have  elevated  to  his  present  position, 
may  not  decide  to  play  fair. 

The  reported  revolt  of 
General  Herrera  from  the 
Carranza  standard,  despite 
its  repeated  denials,  bodes 
no  good.  Wc  may  get 
out  of  the  mess  nicely,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Carranza’s  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  in  regard  to 
the  railroads  is  directly  re- 
sponsible, it  is  stated,  for 
the  death  of  one  American 
soldier — Lieutenant  Alli- 
son. of  the  13th  U.  S.  Cav- 
alry. Lieutenant  Allison, 
one  of  the  expeditionary 
party,  was  taken  ill  of 
pneumonia.  The  railroad 
might  have  saved  him,  but 
he  was  forced  to  make  the 
long,  weary  journey  to 
Columbus  in  an  army 
wagon. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
speaks  bitterly  of  the  inci- 
dent. It  says: 

"There  arc  railroads  in 
Mexico,  but  the  United 
States  cannot  use  them. 
There  is  a whiskered 
Latin  soul  called  Carranza 


K/aaV.  in  New  York  WoUd 
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wlio  says  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  use  the 
Mexican  railroad  for  the 
transport  of  troops. 

“The  only  asset  which 
the  whiskered  Latin  soul 
has  is  the  recognition  the 
United  States  has  given 
him.  Without  that  he 
would  be  the  victim  of 
revolution.  Obregon  de- 
tests him,  and  Obregon  is 
strong.  The  United  States 
protects  Carranza.  Villa 
is  the  product  of  Car- 
ranzista  arrogance  and 
American  double  deal- 
ing. This  savage  revolted 
against  the  one  and  paid 
for  the  other  by  the  mur- 
ders at  Columbus. 
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‘"Carranza,  Ruilty  in  part  for  what  hap> 
pened  at  Columbus  and  unable  to  make  any 
reparation  for  it,  confines  his  activities  to 
hindering  the  tardy  efforts  of  the  United 
States,  guilty  also  in  part  for  what  happened 
at  Columbus,  to  catch  and  punish  the  sav* 
age  whose  natural  ferocity  has  been  made 
inhuman  by  the  treatment  given  him. 

“In  keeping  with  these  activities  em- 
barrassing the  American  troops,  Carranza 
declines  to  give  the  soldiers  the  use  of  such 
railroads  as  Mexico  still  has  and  declines 
to  permit  them  to  enter  towns.  The  United 
States,  the  creator  of  Carranza,  accepts  the 
moods  of  its  creation,  accepts  his  conditions 
and  tolerates  his  insolence. 

“To  return  to  Lieut.  Allison.  What  did  this 
mean  to  him?  It  meant  that  in  the  torment 
of  pneumonia  he  was  carried  to  a hospital  in 
an  army  wagon,  tortured  by  day  by  the  heat 
and  dust,  distressed  at  night  by  the  cold. 

“For  four  days  a fine  young  American 
soldier  endured  this  suffering  because  the 
American  government  prefers  to  indulge 
the  whims  of  its  Mexican  creature  rather 
than  assert  its  control.*' 


Our  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Car- 
ranza, according  to  him  the  same  privileges 
that  we,  ourselves,  demanded,  is  accepted 
rather  unemotionally  by  the  press  of  the 
country,  probably  for  the  reason  that  it 
may  never  be  put  to  the  test.  It  is  dis- 
cussed, therefore,  from  a merely  academic 
standpoint,  editorial  writers  taking  the  view 
that  it  is  best  to  give  Carranza  a chance 
and  help  him  bolster  up  his  dignity  a little. 

“Be  gentle  with  Carranza.’*  admonishes 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  which  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  always  wise  to  put  your- 
self in  the  other  man’s  place.  It  adds: 

“Mexico  is  an  independent  sovereign 
country,  as  proud  of  its  independence  as 
any  other  nation.  Although  there  arc  prec- 
edents for  our  expedition  across  the  bor- 
der, the  purpose  of  the  former  ‘invasions’ 
was  not  to  capture  a Mexican  revolutionist, 
who  is  a revolutionist  even  if  he  is  also  a 
bandit.  When  Carranza  cited  these  prec- 
edents he  was  doubtless  talking  for  the 
benefit  of  Mexicans  and  attempting  to 
justify  to  them  our  purposes  and  his  own 
willingness  to  have  us  get  Villa. 
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I the  World,  “why  the  United  States 
I government  should  have  refused 
! Carranza’s  request  for  permission 
V ' to  send  Mexican  troops  across  the 
J border  in  pursuit  of  bandits,  in  so 
far  as  the  concession  is  made  re- 
I ciprocal  to  our  own  course  in  rela- 
ys I tion  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  are 
vj  not  exercising  any  power  or  assert- 
; ing  any  right  to  hunt  down  or  pun- 
ish  on  Mexican  soil  American  ban- 
I dits  who  have  invaded  Mexico,  and 
the  Washington  government  ac- 
’ cordingly  and  reasonably  assumes 
that  the  dc  facto  Mexican  govern^ 
-t'y  nient  asks  for  the  corresponding 
right  to  follow  over  the  border 
only  bandits  from  this  side  who 
have  invaded  Mexico  and  com* 
mitted  depredations  there.  Such  an 
I arrangement  is  perfectly  fair  as  it 

I is  perfectly  equal.  It  saves  the 

face  of  the  Carranza  government 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
Villa  to  appeal  to  popular  passion  against 
the  United  States.  . 

“From  every  point  of  view  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  Villa’s  sinister  power  be  not 


fRELAMO,  in  Colambvs  Dispatch 

Before  Going  Ahead 

“At  any  rate,  until  there  is  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  we  must  assume  that  he  is  trying 
to  help  us  as  much  as  possible  In  the  delicate 
position  in  which  he  finds  himself  today.” 
“It  is  not  unreasonable,”  observes 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun,  “that 

any  Mexican  government  should 
claim  some  reciprocal  privileges 
for  those  granted  to  us.  Even 
though  there  be  neither  occasion 
for  the  use  of  such  concessions  nor 
probability  of 


any  arising,  the 
honor,  the  self-respect  of  our  1 
neighbors  demanded  that  they  be  | 
made.  Of  course  it  would  be  intol-  I 
erable  if  Carranzista  forces  might  * 

scurry  across  our  border  at  any  | ^ JmE 

time  to  pursue  fugitive  opponents; 
but  the  well  guarded  terms  of  the  ^ 
concession  render  this  impossible.  m/f 

Right  of  pursuit  arises  only  when  Utf 

the  acts  of  brigandage  to  be  pun-  RmJ 

ished  were  committed  by  men  wW  ^ 

crossing  over  into  Mexico  from  our  wl\ 

side  of  the  border.” 

Such  an  arrangement,  according  a jKlf  =^^*"**^ 
to  the  New  York  World,  is  per- 
fectly  fair,  and  so  long  as  our  will- 
ingness  to  cooperate  with  the  de 

facto  government  is  not  misinter- 

preted  as  fear,  it  w'ill  be  harmless.  Trcdf/ttO,  fi  Ti»« 

“There  is  no  good  reason,"  says 
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done  and  done  promptly  by  a re- 
sponsible government  under  which 
an  offense  like  the  Villa  crimes 
had  been  committed.  Because  the 
Carranza  government  could  not 
round  up  Villa  and  protect  our 
territory  from  invasion  and  our 
people  from  massacre,  the  United 
States  government  has  undertaken 
to  do  the  Carranza  government’s 
international  duty  for  it. 

“To  call  this  an  invasion  as  Car- 
ranza officials  have  the  insolence 
to  do,  to  demand  a similar  right  of 
entry  into  our  country  as  Carranza 
has  done,  to  refuse  permission  for 
our  expedition  to  bivouac  in  towns 
if  necessary,  to  refuse  the  use  of 
rail  transportation  and  compel  our 
army  to  transport  l»y  other  means 
— all  of  this  is  an  insolent  and 
wholly  unjustihablc  return  for  our 
five  years  of  forbearance  and  re- 
straint. 

“That  it  should  be  acquiesced  in 
at  Washington  is  evidence  of  an 
increased  by  American  disregard  of  Mex-  incuralile  determination  to  shut  eyes  to 
ican  susceptibilities.  Wbatever 
American  opinion  may  be,  Mexican 
character  is  what  it  is  and  cannot 
he  changed  by  our  fiat.  We  must 
take  it  as  it  is,  and  common  sense 
counsels  that  we  arc  bound  to  have 
enough  trouble  in  Mexico  without 
going  out  of  our  way  to  find  it. 

“The  permission  granted  to  Car- 
ranza may  never  be  used.  It  salves 
the  pride  of  the  Carranza  generals, 
however,  to  feel  that  the  United 
States  is  treating  their  government 
with  respect,  and  decreases  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  punitive 
expedition  against  Villa.  The  fewer 
Mexicans  the  American  troops 
have  to  fight  the  better,  and  noth- 
ing is  to  he  gained  by  creating  ob- 
stacles for  the  army  to  overcome.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  however, 
is  implacahle,  and  regards  Car- 
ranza's demand  as  the  height  of 
arrogance.  To  quote  again  from 
this  newspaper: 

“The  .\merican  army  is  in  Mex- 
ico to  perform  a task  of  common 
policing  which  any  nation  would 
have  a right  to  demand  should  be 
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facts,  to  substitute  sentimentality  for  honor* 
able  self-respect,  to  resolve  all  doubts  in  fa- 
vor of  Mexico  instead  of  the  United  States, 
to  gamble  always  with  the  odds  against 
our  own  people  and  their  safety. 

“Not  in  the  whole  history  of  our  interna- 
tional relations  nor  in  that,  we  believe,  of 
any  other  nation,  has  there  ever  been  ex- 
hibited such  a specimen  of  perverted  policy. 
For  five  years  we  have  exhibited  a patience 
under  injury  and  indignity  which  has  been 
underlined  again  and  again  in  the  blood  of 
unoffending  Americans,  in  rapine,  and  in 


destruction.  We  have  been  asked  to  ap- 
iTTove  this  on  the  grotesque  theory  that  it 
will  ingratiate  us  with  the  Mexican  people, 
prove  that  we  are  their  friends,  and  show 
all  Latin  .America  that  we  are  not  imperi- 
alist.” 

The  reported  defection  of  Herrera  raised 
for  the  time  alarmist  views.  While  at  the 
present  writing  there  have  been  no  further 
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supporters.  Villa  has  gained  popularity 
since  he  has  been  outlawed,  and  the  com- 
bination, including  Rodolfo  Fierro,  who  is 
still  in  the  held,  may  bring  thousands  to 
their  standards,  the  same  thousands  who 
flocked  to  them  only  three  years  ago.” 

The  Chicago  Journal,  which  is  willing  to 
believe  the  worst,  says: 

“If  other  Carranzista  commanders  follow 
Herrera’s  example,  we  .shall  soon  have  all 
Mexico  to  deal  with,  and,  in  spite  of  our 
unreadiness  for  the  task,  we  must  put  it 
through.  It  will  cost  ten  times  the  blood 


indications  of  such  treachery,  nothing  is 
impossible  in  Mexico. 

"If  Herrera  and  the  Arrietta  brothers,” 
says  the  Newark  Evening  News,  “actually 
have  rebelled  against  Carranza,  the  situation 
is  grave. 

“With  such  men  back  of  a revolt  there  is 
no  telling  how  far  the  trouble  may  spread. 
Wc  can  only  judge  the  power  of  these  men 
by  their  past  performance 

“Judging  from  recent  developments,  it 
would  seem  that  their  reported  action  is 
aimed  against  Obregon  rather  than  in  aid 
of  Villa;  that  they  are  oppor- 
tunists, who  realize  that,  with 
the  country  inflamed,  this  is  the 
time  to  strike.  Thousands  of  l ^^3 
men  in  the  northern  Carranza 
columns  arc  former  VilHstas, 
if  these  powerful  leaders  have  I'isE 
really  taken  the  field  against  the  ^ 
government  they  will  not  lack 
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and  treasure  that  would  be  necessary  if  we 
had  a decent  military  establishment,  but 
there  will  be  compensations.  By  the  time 
the  job  is  over,  we  shall  have  an  army  fit 
to  defend  the  country,  and  we  may  clear 
congress  of  the  grocery-store  strategists 
who  think  invading  armies  can  be  repelled 
by  Fourth  of  July  oratory.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  also  takes  a pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  situation  in  the  follow- 
♦ iiig: 

‘‘Thus  comes  the  first  break  in  the  Car- 
ranza line.  Herrera’s  defection  is  ominous 
in  the  extreme.  It  points  toward  a general 
collap.se  of  Carranza’s  authority  and  a solid 
alinement  of  all  Mexican  factions,  including 
Zapata,  who  is  reputed  to  have  4,000  men 
under  his  command  against  General  Persh- 
ing’s little  expeditionary  force. 

“The  danger  of  such  a collapse  has  been 
clear  from  the  very  moment  when  Villa’s 
raid  into  Columbus  made  a war  of  some 
sort  inevitable.  The  early  movements  of 
Mexican  troops  toward  our  border,  the  re- 
fusal to  permit  the  transportation  of  sup- 
plies over  the  Mexico  and  Northwestern 
Railway  and  the  demand  that  Pershing’s 
columns  keep  away  from  cities  and  towns  in 
their  pursuit  of  Villa,  were  so  many  straws 
showing  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Her- 
rera’s desertion  will  be  widely  interpreted 
as  the  first  gust  of  the  coming  tempest. 


“The  time  has  come  to  deal  with  the 
Mexican  case  firmly  and  without  any  further 
tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  the  Mexican 
government.  Our  first  concern  is  the  care 
of  our  ow'ii  border  and  our  owm  troops,  now 
well  into  hostile  territory.  We  cannot  per- 
mit repetitions  of  the  Columbus  raid.  Wc 
cannot  risk  the  cutting  off  of  Pershing  and 
his  men.  VVe  must  make  immediate  prepa- 
ration for  the  worst  and  that  preparation 
should  go  forward  in  such  a manner  that 
the  people  of  this  country  shall  be  assured 
of  the  administration’s  courage  and  intelli- 
gence, w'hile  the  Mexican  government  and 
tlie  Mexican  people  are  warned  that  we  do 
not  inxend  to  palter  with  the  forces  that  get 
in  our  way.  This  is  not  jingoism.  It  is  the 
common-sense  translation  into  action  of  the 
principle  of  self-preservation  as  a primal 
law.” 

The  Providence  Journal  regards  the  Mex- 
ican situation  as  still  being  very  uncertain, 
and  fears  treachery  at  any  time  from  the 
Carranza  faction. 

‘‘President  Wilson  and  his  advisers,”  says 
the  Journal,  “arc  anxious  to  put  the  best 
possible  interpretation  on  all  of  General 
Carranza’s  acts,  but  the  American  people, 
conscious  of  the  frailties  of  the  Mexican 
character,  will  regard  w'ith  suspicion  every 
reported  move  of  this  kind  by  the  consti- 
tutionalist leader.” 


Strange  Bedfellows 
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WE  shall  not  sheathe  the  sword  which 
we  have  not  lightly  drawn  until  Bel- 
gium— and  I will  now  add  Serbia — 
recovers  in  full  measure  all  and  more  than 
all  which  she  has  sacrificed,  till  France  has 
adequate  security  against  the  menace  of  ag- 
gression, till  the 
rights  of  the  smaller 
nations  of  Europe 
are  placed  on  an  un- 
assailable founda- 
tion, and  until  the 
military  domination 
of  Prussia  is  wholly 
and  finally  destroy- 
ed.— Premier  As- 
quith, of  Great 
Britain. 


WE  have  always  wanted  to  live  at  peace 
with  the  Austrians.  Their  way  has 
not  been  our  way,  but  we  Serbs  are 
like  you  Americans.  It  is  part  of  our  creed 
to  live  on  good  terms  with  our  neighbors. 
Often  I have  looked  from  my  windows  in 
Belgrade  at  the 
fields  and  mountains 
of  Austria  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  and  said  to 
myself,  ‘‘Now,  is  it 
possible  we  should 
not  be  able  to  live 
and  let  live  as  be- 
tween neighbors?” — 
King  Peter  of  Ser- 
bia. 


W‘ 


rHY,  there  are 
only  two  men 
in  the  world 
who  have  perfectly 
understood  human- 
ity— an  Englishman 
and  a Russian. 

Our  Dostoevsky 
and  your  Shake- 
speare, both  had  a 
supreme  contempt 
for  the  Prussian 
governing  classes. — 


From 


“They‘re  over  there1“ 

I French  post  card  by  Poulbot. 


^E  have  now 
no  anxiety 
about  muni- 
tions. VVe  are  gain- 
ing in  strength 
every  week,  and  the 
superiority  in  muni- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in 
all  forms  of  organi- 
zation, which  were 
the  result  of  previ- 
ous preparations, 
which  our  enemies 


M.  Sasonoff,  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 

The  visit  of  the  kaiser  to  Nish  will  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bulgarian  nation,  and 
will  be  immortalized  as  the  precursor  of  a 
new  and  promising  future  for  united  Bul- 
garia. I am  also  proud  of  the  companion- 
ship which  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
blood  shed  side  by  side,  and  of  the  mutual 
political  and  economic  interests  which  bind 
us,  and  I raise  my  glass  to  the  welfare  of 
the  victorious  German  army  and  its  illus- 
trious leader. — King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 


enjoyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  now 
1 believe,  rapidly  diminishing. — Mr.  Bonar 
Law. 


L\NCE  has  made  heroic  sacrifices,  but 
England  has  done  still  more  in  cast- 
ing aside  her  traditions  and  becoming  a 
great  military  power. — M.  Poincari,  Presi- 
dent of  France. 


B' 


iRITAlN  might  drive  Germany  and 
America  into  one  another’s  arms  by 
carrying  a victory  too  far. — George 
Bernard  Shaw. 
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The  nation  in  a way 
is  indebted  to  Villa. 

It  was  he  who  actu- 
ally revealed  to  us  our 
state  of  unpreparedness. 

When  it  requires  more 
than  a week  to  put  a few 
thousand  American  sol- 
diers over  the  border  to 
engage  in  a man  hunt  such 
as  the  average  sheriff's 
posse  might  have  undertaken,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  United  States  is  prepared. 
The  cartoonists  have  emphasized  the  point 
that  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that 
it  was  only  Mexican  instead  of  German  dogs 
of  war  that  bit  us. 

However,  by  a joint  resolution  congress 
authorized  a temporary  increase  in  the  en- 
listed strength  of  the  army,  permitting  20,- 
(XX)  recruits  to  be  enrolled  without  delay, 
and  the  punitive  expedition  already  has 
made  up  in  efficiency  what  it  lacked  in  read- 
iness. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hay  hill  has  been  passed 


The  Country's  Safe 


by  an  almost  uiiaiiimous  vote  in  the  house, 
ami  has  been  turned  over  to  the  senate, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  the  enacting 
clause,  it  has  been  replaced  by  Senator 
Chamberlain’s  bill,  a more  generous  meas- 
ure, which  allow's  for  an  increse  of  40,000 
men  over  the  Hay  bill. 

The  press  of  the  country,  while  it  regards 
both  of  these  measures  as  political  com- 
promises,  prefers  the  Chamberlain  bill  to 
that  of  Congressman  Hay.  The  latter  is 
referred  to  as  inadequate,  Pickwickian,  and 
futile.  The  national-guard  features  em- 
bodied in  both  measures  are  looked  on 
askance. 

The  Hay  bill,  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  is  a 
“vicious  measure."  The 
house  of  representatives, 
declares  the  Providence 
Journal,  has  “gone 
through  the  motions  of 
preparing  the  national  de- 
fenses.” “Rather  a half 
measure  of  preparedness 
than  a whole  one,”  is  the 
comment  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  “The  Hay 
bill,”  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  “is,  of 
course,  better  than  noth- 
ing, but  it  falls  short  of 
meeting  requirements.”  Its 
passage,  according  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  “to 
a certain  extent  a victory 
for  Mr.  Hay  and  his  poli- 
cies of  anti-preparedness.” 
The  newspapers  point 
out  the  fact  that  the  house 
measure  has  the  approval 
of  the  pacifists,  including 
Messrs.  Bryan  and  Kitch- 
in,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son alone  it  cannot  be 
looked  on  as  adequate. 
Its  author  claims  that  it 
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embodies  President  Wil- 
son’s ideas,  but  this  state- 
ment is  challenged.  Says 
the  New  York  Sun: 

“Mr.  Wilson  has  been 
taxed  with  having  a vacil- 
lating mind  on  the  subject 
of  preparedness,  but  if  his 
western  speeches  are  read 
intelligently  it  will  be  seen 
that  be  interprets  his  own 
mental  condition  as  open 
and  receptive.  It  would 
be  like  Mr.  Wilson  to  be 
impressed  by  the  debate  in 
the  senate  and  turn  again 
to  the  volunteer  army  of 
the  Chamberlain  bill  as  a 
proposal  having  intrinsic 
merits.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 

Hay  in  his  zeal  for  party 
advantage  may  have  exceeded  instructions. 

“Nothing  could  have  been  more  complete 
than  the  president’s  committal  to  the  Gar- 
rison army  plan  as  he  stood  before  the 
two  houses  of  congress  reading  his  message 
on  December  7 last.  The  Hay  bill  does  not 
carry  out  his  recommendations,  Mr.  Hay  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Not  only  did 
the  president  approve  of  the  continental 
army  plan,  but,  stating  the  details  of  it,  he 
said  that  he  would  ‘look  forward  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  experiment  with  entire  con- 
fHleiice:’  and  he  concluded  by  saying:  ‘At 
least  so  much  by  way  of  preparation  for 
<lefense  seems  to  he  absolutely  imperative 
now.  We  cannot  do  less.’  Mr.  Wilson  was 
sure  of  the  continental  army  scheme  last 
December,  but  later  he  bad  his  donbts.  It 
strikes  us  that  Mr.  Hay  has  not  done  him 
a .service  by  trying  to  shut  the  door  of  the 
president's  mind  upon  a counterproposal  in 
the  senate  bill.  Chairman  Hay  should  have 
let  him  alone.” 

As  f«jr  Mr.  Hay’s  figures  brouglit  out  to 
show  our  “paper  preparedness,”  and  the 
strength  of  our  reserve  material,  they  arc 


CAKTiK.  /■  fork  Cresiiig  5«a 
A Baby  In  Arms 

l>randcd  as  preposterous.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  in  a caustic  editorial,  gives  the  lie 
to  these  “statistics,”  thus: 

“The  effort  was  made  to  convince  the 
country  that  a trained  army  of  over  1,000,000 
men  would  be  brought  into  being  by  the 
bill  to  which  Mr.  Hay’s  name  is  attached 
and  of  which  the  shame  is  attached  to  the 
house  leadership. 

“By  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  war 
it  is  shown  that  dead  men  were  counted, 
men  who  had  not  seen  a rifle  for  ten  years 
were  counted,  men  who  have  had  no  train- 
ing were  counted;  men  whose  whercal>outs 
are  unknown  and  cannot  be  known  were 
counted,  and  they  were  not  only  counted 
but  they  were  multiplied  by  two  and  three. 

“It  was  an  army  of  phantoms.  It  was  a 
fraud.  It  did  not  exist  and  it  never  could 
exist.  It  would  have  been  just  as  honest  to 
have  included  the  G.  A.  R,  in  the  list.  It 
would  have  been  more  honest  to  have  taken 
the  pension  rolls  and  have  organized  the 
men  on  the  rolls  into  divisions  and  have 
rated  them  as  effectives. 

“It  would  have  been  more  honest  because 
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warfare.  As  chairman  of  the  mil- 
itary affairs  committee,  Mr.  Hay 
has  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  the 
house  an  army  measure  that  is  de- 
serving of  little  more  than  a sneer. 

“Of  course  the  bill  which  finally 
passed  with  but  tw'o  votes  against 
it  is  better  than  nothing,  for  it  at 
least  opens  the  way  to  something 
more  practical,  but  it  falls  far  short 
of  meeting  requirements.  The  reg- 
ular army  is  to  be  increased  by 

40.000  men,  but  only  in  driblets  of 

10.000  a year  for  four  years.  There 
is  provision  for  a reserve  into 
which  enlisted  men  may  pass  when 
they  are  pronounced  competent, 
and  this  is  the  most  valuable 
feature,  but  it  was  left  for  Repre- 
sentative Gardner,  republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  to  insist  upon  its 
adoption  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment. The  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  federalize  the  national  guard. 
The  forty-eight  different  varieties 
of  state  militia  are  to  be  paid  in 

the  government  knows  w’hcre  the  pensioners  part  out  of  the  Federal  treasury  in  the  cxpec- 
live  and  it  knows  they  are  alive. 

No  one  knows  whether  the  men 
Hay  counted  and  organized  are 
alive  or  dead  or  where  they  live 
if  they  are  alive. 

“It  would  have  been  just  as  hon- 
est if  Hay  had  counted  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  His  effectives 
were  as  shadowy  as  the  conti- 
nentals of  Valley  Forge. 

“The  army  he  paraded  before  the 
nation’s  vision  was  composed  of 
ex-regulars,  gone  and  unaccounted 
for;  ex-national  guardsmen,  only 
partly  trained  when  in  service, 
gone  and  unaccounted  for;  school 
boys  who  once  wore  a military  uni- 
form, gone  and  unaccounted  for.” 

Under  the  caption,  “Mr.  Hay’s 
makeshift  army,”  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  says; 

“All  the  talk  in  congress  that  we 
have  been  listening  to  concerning 
preparedness  has  amounted  to  very 
little.  Mr.  Hay — one-time  a lawyer 
in  a Virginia  town — has  rated  his 
book  knowledge  of  military  mat- 
ters above  the  experience  of  ex- 
perts trained  in  the  science  of 
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From  Osaka  Puck 


UNCLE  SAM  DECORATING  HIMSELF  WITH  NAVAL  FLAGS 


Simply  to  Show  Off  a Little  Bit  He  Had  Better  Glance  into  the  Mirror  and  See 

How  He  Looks 

A lifnificAfit  comment  from  Japen  oo  our  preparedneM  program. 
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tation  that  the  government  can  override 
the  constitution  and  control  purely  state 
troops.  It  was  politics,  not  public  welfare 
that  dictated  this  pork  barrel  scheme.” 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"Mr.  Hay  had  good  reason  for  claiming 
Mr.  Wilson  as  a joint  author  of  the  house 
committee’s  sham  army  reorganization 
bill.  Did  the  Virginia  leader  not  carry 
Secretary  Garrison’s  scalp  dangling  at  his 
belt?  He  had  entered  upon  a contest  with 
Mr.  Garrison  for  the  privilege  of  control- 
ling and  shaping  the  administration’s  army 
reorganization  program.  He  had  won,  and 
Mr.  Garrison  had  been  forced  out  of  office. 


The  president  had  yielded  to  him  and 
thrown  overboard  the  continental  army 
scheme — the  only  really  constructive  feature 
of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Garrison  had  drawn 
and  which  the  president  had  approved  with- 
out qualification  in  his  message  to  congress 
of  December  last. 

"The  acceptance  by  the  house  of  the 
meager  increases  in  the  regular  establish- 
ment favored  by  the  president.  Mr.  Hay  and 
Mr.  Garrison  alike,  coupled  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Garrison  continental  army  plan 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a ‘federal- 
ized’ national  guard,  was  undeniably  a 
technical  victory  for  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wil- 
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son.  But  it  was  a victory  with  little  glory. 
The  Kahn  amendment,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  enlisted  force  to  220,000  in- 
stead of  140,000,  was  defeated  by  only 
twenty-two  votes.  A change  of  twelve  votes 
would  have  wrested  control  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  Hay  and  committed  the  house 
to  a policy  of  real  instead  of  merely  Pick- 
wickian preparedness.  The  wrecking  of  the 
Hay  bill  was  prevented,  in  fact,  only  by  the 
votes  of  thirty-four  republicans,  who  put 
their  own  parochial,  pacifist  prejudices 
above  the  interests  and  safety  of  the  nation.” 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  sees  in 
both  the  Hay  and  Chamberlain  bills  "quite 
a number  of  features  of  merit,"  and  believes 
that  the  final  result,  while  it  will  not  wholly 
satisfy  the  country,  "promises  to  be  a long 
step  forward  in  military  readiness.”  It 
proceeds: 

“As  to  the  merits  of  the  house  bill,  as 
passed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  docs  not 
please  the  extremists  on  either  side.  It 
goes  too  far  for  the  pacifists  and  does  not 
begin  to  go  far  enough  for  those  whose 

fears  of  an 
i m m e d i- 
ate  invasion 
inflict  them 
with  insom- 


BUlWUroH,  fi  Atlault  UurMil 

"Pep”  for  Preparedncoi 

nia.  The  strongest  objection  will  be  raised 
to  the  increase  provided  for  the  regular 
army.  The  present  maximum  is  100,000 
men.  The  house  bill  raises  this  to  140,000. 
There  is  a feeling  throughout  the  country 
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From  Vorodta,  Jokfo 

Uocie  Sam  will  Be  Too  Weak  to  Manage  with  Arms 
A significant  Japanese  comment  on  our  preparedness 


program. 


that  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  senate  bill 
provides  for  180,000  men,  and  the  vote  in 
the  house  on  the  Kahn  amendment  placing 
the  limit  at  220,000  indicates  that  when  the 
two  bodies  reach  the  point  of  harmonizing 
their  differences  for  the  final  enactment  the 
senate  figure  is  likely  to  be  the  ohe  estab- 
lished. The  reliance  placed  by  both  bodies 
on  the  ‘federalized  national  guard’  idea  is 
severely  criticized  by  military  experts,  but 
there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  that  feature 
will  stand.  The  amendment  to  the  house 
bill  providing  for  conditional  discharges  of 
regular  army  men  into  the  reserve  after  a 
period  of  one  year  should  make  the  service 
more  attractive  and  help  enlistments." 

That  Japan  is  an  interested  observer  of 
our  defense  plans  is  evinced  by  the  cartoons 
and  editorials  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  her  vernacular  press.  The  Tokyo 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
quotes  from  an  article  in  the  Japan  Adver- 
tiser. America,  according  to  this  newspa- 
per, intends  to  crush  Japan’s  ambitions  on 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  in  China. 

"Is  this,"  says  the  Advertiser,  "not  a note 
of  alarm  for  the  Japanese  nation?  What 
the  Americans  understand  is  what  we  under- 
stand also.  We  can  see  where  the  Ameri- 
can ambition  lies  and  what  attitude  America 
is  taking  toward  Japan.  It  is  America 
which  is  dreaming  about  establishing  a 
supremacy  over  the  Pacific  and  her  power 
in  China.  America  is  hastening  her  defense 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

“Get  out!  You’re  the  very  soul  of  militarism!” 
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works  in  order  to  further  her  ambition  in 
this  respect,  so  that  she  may  overwhelm 
Japan  with  her  navy  and  compel  Japan  to 
sit  quietly  in  a corner  of  the  Far  East  while 
America  herself  makes  a dependency  of 
China,  by  means  of  her  wealth. 

"There  must  either  be  a compromise  or 
a condict  of  interests.  But  Japan  has  noth- 
ing to  compromise.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  see  that  America  gives  up 
her  ambition,  which  is  extraordinary.  The 
situation  between  America  and  Japan  is  like 
two  trains  running  toward  each  other  on  a 
single-track  railway.  While  Japan  is  con- 
ciliatory almost  to  the  point  of  humiliation, 
America  must  take  the  responsibility  should 
a conflict  come  about." 

Again  the  Nichi  Nichi  Shimbun,  in  a re- 
cent issue,  commenting  on  the  United  States 
immigration  bill,  calls  it  decidedly  a Japa- 
nese exclusion  bill.  The  paper  says  that 
the  anti-Japanese  movement  in  America  is 
blind  and  antagonistic  and  does  not  wish 
any  delay  in  carrying  out  plans  for  naval 
expansion. 


MS  V.fi  Otatlud  leadar 


Preparedneta  a la  Democratic  Congress 
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ihiiiK  of  a promise  in  the  retire- 
ment of  Admira!  von  Tirpitz.  His 
resignation  at  least  seems  to  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  thinking  classes 
in  Berlin  have  had  enough  of 
"frightiulncss.”  American  newspa- 
pers. as  a rule,  see  in  his  passing  a 
decided  change  of  policy. 

The  inconstancy  of  Germany, 
however,  in  making  pledges  only 
to  break  them,  has  raised  serious 
doubts  regarding  her  intention.s. 
Thus,  we  read  in  Shipping  Illus- 
tratedi 

"In  the  hint  given  by  the  German 
.tmbassador  that  Germany  will  de- 
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HOf'ES  of  a mitigation  of  Ger- 
many's submarine  warfare 
on  peaceful  merchantmen 
were  dissii>ated  with  the  attack  in 
the  English  Channel  on  the  British 
vessel  "Sussex,”  which,  although 
unarmed,  was,  according  to  the 
best  evidence,  torpedoed  without 
warning,  with  .Americans  on  board. 
Germany  protests  her  innocence, 
anti  tmtil  it  can  l»e  definitely  proved 
that  the  ship  wa.s  sunk  by  a Ger- 
man U-boat.  W'asliingtot)  must  sus- 
peml  jmigineiit. 

However,  at  the  present  time,  it 
looks  decidedly  like  war.  A sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Teutonic  powers  might  not 
|)reci])itate  a war,  but  it  would  be 
a long  stcii  towarti  it. 

'1  be  Mexican^  adventure  has  for 
tile  past  few  weeks  rather  obliter- 
ated the  crisis,  but  the  unpleasant 
facts  are  before  us.  and  cannot  be 
ignored.  Perhaps  there  is  some- 


OARLftfC,  in  Oes  Mo/am  Rtgisttr  ittd  Lttdtr 

Makiiiff  Kim  Swallow  It 


dine  to  admit  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  attack  on  the  ‘Sus- 
sex/ we  have  the  full  measure  of 
official  German  honesty  in  such 
matters.  In  other  words,  Germany 
has  given  a pledge  that  her  sub- 
marines will  not  attack  passenger 
vessels  without  warning,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘Lusitania’  and  ‘Arabic/ 
and  being  aw'are  of  the  status  con- 
cerning passenger  boats,  the  com- 
manders of  German  submarines  are 
to  go  ahead  with  their  work  of 
murder,  taking  good  care  never  to 
come  out  in  the  open,  w'hile  the 
press  law  gives  the  German  gov- 
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In  the  Darkest  Hour 
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eminent  the  means  to  see  to  it  that 
never  a word  shall  be  published  in 
the  German  newspapers  that  will 
furnish  an  inkling  that  any  passen- 
ger boat  was  ever  attacked  since 
the  fanvous  pledge  was  given.  This 
is  what  the  original  crime  of  the 
war  has  at  last  led  to,  and  like 
Torqucniada  weeping  over  the  fate 
of  his  victims,  German  publicists 
hold  up  to  sympathy  the  broken 
heart  of  the  arch-hutchcr  von  Tir- 
pitz,  whose  tender  susceptibilities 
were  wounded  by  the  ghosts  of  the 
tlrowning  babies  and  women  of  the 
r.usitania'  and  other  victims  of  the 
kolossal*  murder  campaign  waged 
for  more  than  a year.  Duplicity  of 
this  kind  is  unparalleled  in  history 
and  the  only  measure  of  repression 
in  the  hands  of  those  nations  that 
have  not  as  yet  taken  part  in  the 
conflict  and  whose  citizens  arc 
butchered  on  the  high  seas,  is  to 
pronounce  the  German  empire  an 
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does  not  equal  in  intensity  the  un- 
happy circumstance  that  Germany 
seems  completely  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning American  intentions.  Re- 
peatedly have  come  written  and 
spoken  words  from  publicists  and 
politicians  of  that  country  which 
indicate  that  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  explicit  words  of  our  state  de- 
partment, mistakes  entirety  the 
temper  of  the  nation. 

“The  misfortune  of  the  state  de- 
partment is  that  it  holds  no  ef- 
fective means  of  coercion  over  the 
head  of  Germany.  Militarily,  Ger- 
many has  nothing  to  lose  if  things 
come  to  a break  except  the  slender, 
the  purely  negative,  bonds  of  cour- 
tesy still  existing  between  the  two 
countries.  It  may  be  the  lesson 
of  the  whole  war  for  us  that  Ger- 
many knows  we  cannot  put  an  ef- 
fective army  in  the  field,  and  that 
apologies  have  gone  posthaste  to 
Holland,  with  its  400,000  troops, 
while  they  have  dallied  across  the 
outcast  from  the  comity  of  nations  and  de-  seas  to  us.  As  for  our  naval  resources,  Ger- 

cline  holding  relations  of  any  kind  with  its  many  can  add  them  to  those  already  arrayed 

government,  taking  in  the  mean- 
time such  retaliatory  steps  as  will 
awaken  Germany  to  a sense  of  the 
enormity  of  her  crimes,  with  the 
probable  result  that  what  decent 
regard  for  the  claims  of  humanity 
could  not  accomplish,  financial  re- 
sponsibility may  amend.” 

It  is  to  be  expected,  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Ledger  tells  us, 
that  the  German  government  will 
take  refuge  in  the  good  news  that 
no  American  lives  were  lost  on  the 
“Sussex.”  Other  subterfuges  and 
excuses,  no  doubt,  this  newspaper 
observes,  will  be  manufactured  for 
the  fresh  outrages  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

“The  attitude  of  Germany  at  the 
moment,”  adds  the  Ledger,  “is 
frankly  inscrutable.  If  there  is  a 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  no  Daniel 
has  appeared  to  read  it,  and  the 
movements  of  our  government  and 
of  our  people  must  be  governed 
more  by  apprehension  than  by  un- 
derstanding of  what  Germany  in-  xissr. y«rt  w«is 
tends.  That  is  an  annoyance  which  UnconSition.l  Surr.nd.r 
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simply  one  of  isolated  acts,  but  of  an  illegal 
and  vicious  practice,  against  which  we  have 
been  protesting  for  almost  a year.  The  intense 
activity  of  the  German  submarines  within  the 
last  few  days — we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the 
‘Sussex,*  which  presents  some  doubts — indi‘ 
cates  that  the  practice  of  sinking  merchantmen 
without  w'arning  has  not  been  abandoned.  ln> 
deed  it  looks  as  though  the  German  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  carry  out  the  program 
outlined  in  the  recent  memorandum  submitted 
to  this  government.” 

“The  more  we  learn  about  the  attack  on  the 
‘Sussex,’*'  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  “the 
worse  it  appears.  It  was  an  unarmed  passen- 
ger boat  serving  as  an  English  Channel  ferry, 
carrying  passengers  on  a short  voyage,  many 
of  whom  w’cre  women  and  children,  and  all  of 
them  noncombatants.  No  possible  military  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  by  the  murder  of 
these  unoffending  people.  It  is  only  a part  of 
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Wilion  Satisfied  With  a Scrap 
of  Paper 

against  her  without 
danger  so  long  as  Kiel 
remains  safe.  Only  the 
seizure  of  interned  Ger- 
man merchantmen  and 
the  internment  of  en- 
emy aliens  can  he  ef- 
fected, and  one  of  these 
is  as  worthless  as  the 
other  is  preposterous." 

f t c r reciting  the 
damage  done  to  neutral 
shipping  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by 
German  submarines,  in 
which  Norway.  Swc<len. 
Denmark,  and  Holland 
have  been  the  principal 
sufferers,  the  Indianap- 
olis News  says: 

"This  government 
must,  of  course,  take 
note  of  all  this  in  its 
tlealings  with  tiie  ‘Sus- 
sex’ case,  if  it  .shall  be 
found  that  that  ship 
was  torpedoed.  For,  as 
we  have  already  said, 
the  question  is  not 
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The  Submarine  Pirate:  *‘Whst  s suspicious  spy-gUss  through  which  the 
American  views  my  exploitst” 
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Admiral  von  Tirpitz; 
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THE  NEW  FRIGHTFULNESS 
“Piracy  is  dead.  Still,  I like  to  think  that,  under  another  name, 
the  good  work  goes  on.” 
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the  Tribune  continues,  this  predic- 
tion will  probably  be  “hauled  in  for 
repairs."  However: 

“It  was  not  Germany’s  fault  that 
any  Americans  escaped.  The  in- 
tention to  murder  them  was  there, 
even  if  Providence  stepped  in  and 
ordered  an  exception  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  Wilson’s  long  su6fering 
diplomacy.  It  will  now  be  safe 
to  say  that  had  any  Americans 
been  slaughtered  the  administra- 
tion would  have  shown  the  skeptics 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  what  its 
famous  'strict  accountability’  pro- 
nunciamento  was  really  meant  to 
mean.  But  now — well,  it  would  be 
impolite  to  rebufiE  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  if  he  offers  regrets  and  apol- 
ogies. And  the  country  will  have 
to  wait  until  another  incident  arises 
to  see  what  the  president  is  really 
capable  of  when  he  forgets  himself 
far  enough  to  begin  translating 
into  actuality  his  typewritten 
dictum  about  omitting  no  word  or 
act.” 

the  recently  intensified  German  policy  of  “It  looks  like  war,”  observes  the  Chicago 
frightfulness.  There  were  Americans  on  Tribune,  which  interprets  Washington  dis- 
board  and  American  lives  imperiled  even  if  patches  as  pointing  strongly  to  a rupture  of 
none  were  lost.  Our  state  depart- 
ment will  probably  investigate  all 
the  circumstances  and  in  process  of 
time  a new  note  will  be  dispatched 
to  Berlin. 

“The  language  of  horror,  indig- 
nation and  wrath  which  these 
wholesale  butcheries  of  unoffending 
people  called  forth  in  the  case  of 
the  ‘Lusitania’  and  later  outrages 
has  been  long  since  exhausted. 

There  is  nothing  to  add,  though 
the  murders  are  continued  and  are 
now  being  perpetrated  with  in- 
creased malice  and  madness.  What 
will  our  government  do  about  it? 

Is  it  only  a case  for  other  and 
always  futile  notes?" 

The  New  York  Tribune  admits 
that  it  is  wearied  of  the  “old,  old 
cry  of  a ‘crisis’  in  our  relations  with 
Germany.”  The  prediction  that 
Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  is  to 
be  ordered  home,  it  says,  is  “worn 
to  a frazzle.”  Because  no  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  on  the  “Sussex,” 
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EVANS,  In  Baltimore  American 


Gettinc  Her  Dutch  Up 
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diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  To 
quote : 

“The  only  question  which 
is  likely  to  remain  open 
alter  the  breach  of  diplo- 
matic relations  is  when 
the  war  will  start. 

Will  it  be  deferre<! 
until  after  Ger- 
many has  made 
peace  with  her 
present  enemies 
and  then  will  she 
still  have  pos- 
session of  her 
fleet,  twice  as 
strong  as  ours, 
with  which  to 
open  the  way  for 
her  army,  two  hun- 
dred times  as  strong 
as  ours,  or  will  war 
come  sooner? 

“Unless  Germany  should 
deliberately  maneuver  to 
keep  peace  with  the  I'ni'id 
States  until  cessation  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  should  afford  her  the  op- 
portunity to  make  heavy  demands  as  to  the 
price  of  resuming  diplomatic  relations  she  caused  by  the  displacement  of  Grand  Ad- 
is not  likely  to  modify  the  subsea  warfare  miral  von  Tirpitz,  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
which  has  brought  matters  to  the  present  Germany’s  submarine  policy  will 

pass.  itepf  more  nearly  within  humane  and 

“With  diplomatic  relations  broken  off  be-  legal  grounds.” 
cause  of  the  sinking  of  belligerent  ships  car-  The  New  York  Evening  World  also  ex- 

rying  Americans  the  further  sinking  of  bel-  presses  its  optimism  in  the  following; 

ligerent  ships  bearing  Americans  most  lead  “The  withdrawal  of  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
to  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  from  the  German  naval  ministry — ‘with  all 

“Embarked  upon  war  with  Germany,  our  honors’  or  without — should  give  deep  satis- 

country  must  in  self-defense  demand  an  faction  to  neutral  nations  and  to  the  saner 

agreement  whereby  the  strong  military  and  portion  of  the  German  public, 

naval  powers  will  not  make  peace  with  Gcr-  “From  the  first  von  Tirpitz  has  been  the 
many  unless  the  United  States  be  included  arch-advocate  of  ‘frightfulness.’  He  loved 
in  the  terms  of  peace."  his  submarines  as  a savage  master  might 

Despite  the  “Sussex"  disaster,  the  resig-  love  his  bloodhounds.  He  believed  in  mer- 
nation  of  von  Tirpitz  is  taken  in  America  cilcss  destruction  as  a fixed  policy,  regard- 
to  mean  a change  of  German  naval  policy  less  of  the  rights  of  noncombatants  or 
for  the  better.  It  is  an  indication,  says  the  neutrals.  The  sinking  of  a hundred  Lusi- 
press,  that  the  submarine  campaign  has  tanias  with  ten  thousand  women  and  chil- 
heen  a failure.  Von  Moltke,  it  is  recalled,  dren  would  have  been  for  him  only  a 
was  retired  “on  account  of  illness”  after  glorious  and  terrible  demonstration  of  Ger- 
failing  to  take  Paris  in  1914.  many’s  might.  Every  concession  his  gov- 

“If,  as  now  seems  the  case,”  says  the  At-  ernment  has  made  in  its  conduct  of 
lanta  Journal,  “Chancellor  von  Bethmann-  submarine  warfare  has  been  against  his 
Hollweg  controls  the  political  sitnation  will.” 
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from  Hindi  Punch,  Bombay 


THE  YANKEE  POP  GUN 

Uncle  Sam;  “Now  then,  fear  and  tremble.  Here  goea  my  pop  gun  I” 
German  Eagle;  “Ha,  ha,  hal" 
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From  Hindi  Punch,  Bombny 


The  Eagle  from  Overaeaa 
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THE  AMERICAN  LIFE  SAVER 
WiI»on  (to  the  aurvivors):  “Here!  Hang 

oa  to  tfaia  note.'* 


NAffO/MC,  it  BropkIfB  £ag(< 

Tb«  Lid  It  Off 


From  News  of  World,  London 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  UNCLE  SAM 


Uncle  Sun;  "Ayl  there  is  peace  and  repose  in  the  cup,  but  which  way  lies  honor* 

With  apologlaa  to  Arattr  Hack«r»  A.  A. 
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CARTff?,  In  New  York  Evening  Sun 

**Kick.  God  bleM  you.  kkkt” 
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BEUT  YOUIta.  la  London  Opinion 

THE  LUSITANIA  INDEMNITY 
“Thank  you,  kind  gentleman  T 
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PORTUGAL  GOES  INTO  THE  WAR 


The  cartoonist  rather  overlooked  Por- 
tugal's recent  entry  into  the  war,  but 
as  the  Atlanta  Journal  reminds  us, 
the  scratching  of  a match  is  unnoticed  in 
the  midst  of  a great  conflagration.  Portu- 
gal’s action  came  about  as  the  result  of  the 
seizure  of  the  interned  German  ships,  which 
the  allies  doubtless  will  find  useful  now  for 
transports.  The  small  Iberian  republic  had 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  and 
bound  to  comply  with  England’s  request 
because  of  the  terms  of  a treaty  dated  June 
16,  1373.  Here  is  one  nation,  evidently, 
that  does  not  regard  a treaty  as  a "scrap 
of  paper.’’ 

The  situation  is  cleared  somewhat  for 
Portugal  by  the  fact  that  Spain,  which  has 
had  designs  on  her  smaller  neighbor,  has 


agreed  that  under  no  circumstances  will 
she  invade  Portugal  during  the  present  war. 

Although  a small  nation,  Portugal  can 
render  aid  to  the  allies  which  will  by  no 
means  be  negligible.  It  is  announced  from 
London  that  her  troops  are  to  cooperate 
with  the  British  forces  in  the  campaign 
against  German  East  Africa.  Furthermore, 
her  island  bases,  such  as  Madeira  and  the 
Cape  Verde,  will  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  British  fleet,  enabling  Great  Britain 
more  elleetually  to  protect  her  trade  routes 
to  South  Africa. 

Portugal  is  the  fourteenth  nation  to 
enter  the  war.  Her  army  numbers  30,000 
men,  with  230,000  reserves.  Her  war  with 
Germany,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  about 
what  war  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  under  present  conditions  might  be. 
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IN'  the  quiet,  colorful  days  of  Old  Japan 
before  western  influence  began  to  ex- 
press itself,  the  Nipponese  worshipped 
things  instead  of  enjoying  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  land  of  the  chrysanthemum  and 
the  plum  blossoms  was  also  a land  of  gay 
scenes,  laughter  and  song,  but  underneath 
this  festive  veil  there  was  that  half  plain- 
tive, yearning  spirit  such  as  is  still  to  be 
found  particularly  in  the  music  of  some  of 
the  Pacific  peoples. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  Occidental 
ideas,  the  Japan  of  long  ago,  of  moonlight 
gardens  and  glowing  lanterns,  has  changed. 
The  thoughts  and  customs  of  the  outside 
world  are  rapidly  being  absorbed  and  a 
new  and  different  Japan  is  in  the  making. 
Most  signficant  of  all,  perhaps,  the  little 
brown  man  is  developing  a sense  of  humor; 
a keen,  genuine  one,  which  is  closely  akin 
to  our  own.  This  is  evinced  clearly  by  the 
popular  reception  which  is  now  being  af- 
forded the  native  “Tads,”  Bud  Fishers,  and 
Goldbergs. 

Japanese  artists  have  been  slower  than 
the  leaders  in  most  other  fields  to  adapt 
western  principles  to  their  work.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  the  comic  strip  and  colored 
funny  supplement  have  been  brought  out 
and  greeted  with  enthusiasm. 

In  the  minds  of  some  who  have  not  yet 
been  converted  to  this  form  of  mental  re- 
laxation, it  is  possibly  thought  that  the 
comic  cartoons  of  American  newspapers 
are  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  children. 
The  truth  is  that  they  are  not  even  drawn 
for  children,  but  instead  produced  for  the 
typical  mirth-loving  American  who  is  able 
to  get  a laugh  out  of  anything  which  is 
at  all  crisp  or  clever,  even  though  mark- 
edly juvenile. 
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And  this  is  likewise  the  case  in  Japan. 

The  popular  element  is  laughing  uproar- 
iously at  the  same  simple,  childish  bits  of 
humor  that  have  captivated  the  Yankee 
youngsters  and  amused  his  city-worn  fa- 
ther for  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  gen- 
eration. The  comic  strips  of  Tokyo  Puck 
and  Osaka  Puck  are  read  ahead  of  every- 
thing else. 

Thus  the  Fishers,  “Tads,"  and  Goldbergs 
are  not  all  confined  to  the  realms  of  Amer- 
ican journalism.  Japan  too  has  its  coterie 
of  comedy-sketch  artists.  The  endeavors 
of  these  men  likewise  show  a very  strik- 
ing similarity  to  much  of  the  work  done 
by  our  popular  contemporaries.  Clean, 
wholesome  fun,  quite  of  the  order  that  one 
finds  in  such  series  as  the  “Katzenjammer 
Kids"  and  "The  Adventures  of  Willie  West- 
inghouse  Edison  Smith,"  predominates  in 
the  Japanese  pictures.  There  is  only  slight 
evidence  of  that  element  which  to  the 
American  mind  makes  a large  proportion 
of  European  work  risqui  and  vulgar.  The 
humor  is  childlike,  possibly  even  more  so 
than  our  own,  but  it  has  the  crowning 
virtue  of  having  cleanliness  without  being 
sterile  or  insipid. 

The  Japanese  have  not  created  a new 
style  of  comic  cartoon.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  remained  thoroughly  true  to  their 
proclivity  for  imitating  the  ideas  of  others. 
They  have  copied  the  American  strip 
closely,  and  since  we  are  prone  to  know 
them  for  this  trait  more  than  almost  any 
other,  few  persons  will  wonder  at  the  fact. 

Art  in  Nippon  is  tradition-bound.  The 
impressionist  element  is  predominant.  For 
centuries  the  artists  have  striven  to  awaken 
thought,  not  actually  to  provide  it,  and  to 
depict  the  causes  of  emotion  rather  than 
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the  element  itself.  Lit- 
tle encouragement  has 
been  given  to  those 
few  artists  who  of 
late  years  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce 
foreign  practices  in 
their  paintings.  They 
have  met  some  ap- 
proval from  certain 
classes,  but  practical- 
ly none  of  real  mo- 
ment at  home.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  fail- 
ure, their  lesser  con- 
temporaries have  in- 
troduced the  Amer- 
ican comic  cartoon 
and  been  awarded 
great  support.  Cer- 
tain characteristics  of 
Japanese  form  are  to 
be  found  in  the 
sketches — as  for  in- 
stance a noticeable 
tack  of  linear  per- 
spective— but  for  the 
most  part  they  repre- 
sent a wide  departure 
from  the  established. 
It  is  indeed  ridiculous 
to  compare  the  comic 
cartoon  with  art,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  one  almost 
completely  opposes 
the  fundamental  tra- 
ditions of  the  other; 
a thing  which  means 
much  more  in  Japan 
than  it  would  in 
America. 

The  inherent  love 
of  the  Japanese  for 
things  mechanical  is 
continually  reflected 
in  the  comics.  Rarely 
can  one  scan  a copy 
of  either  Puck  with- 
out finding  striking 
evidences  of  this.  The 
mechanical  element 
rules.  In  America 
there  are  a few  car- 
toonists who  for 


A Painter.  Going  Along  Out  of  Work.  Saw  a 
Mackintosh  Being  Dried  Outside 


He  Painted  a Head  Above  It  and  Two  Legs  Beneath 
It  to  Make  It  Look  Like  a Man  being  Hanged 


A Policeman  Soon  Was  on  the  Spot  and  Proceeded 
to  Take  a Sketch  of  It.  and  Went  to  the  Station 
to  Report  the  Case 


When  They  Returned,  the  Body  had  Disappeared 
Except  the  Head  and  Legs  Painted 


years  have  turned  out 
series  of  illustrated 
jokes  threaded  about 
real  and  imaginary 
mechanical  contriv- 
ances of  all  kinds,  but 
in  the  land  of  chrys- 
anthemums it  seems 
that  the  majority  of 
the  drawing-board  fun 
makers  tap  this  ap- 
parently inexhaustible 
source  of  slap-stick 
comedy.  Many  of  the 
ideas  used  are  as  old 
as  jesting  itself,  some 
of  them  have  a spar- 
kle which  might  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for 
newness,  while  now 
and  then  there  is  a 
strip  which  has  the 
bright  flash  of  real 
originality. 

The  inborn  antipa- 
thy of  the  Japanese 
for  monotony  and 
repetition  fails  to 
evince  itself  when 
there  is  the  slightest 
provocation  for  a 
laugh.  The  age  of  a 
joke  doesn't  even  mat- 
ter as  much  as  in 
America,  where  it 
doesn’t  matter  at  all. 
In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  of 
course  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  has  only 
been  a comparatively 
short  time  that  mod- 
ernism has  illumi- 
nated Japan,  and  the 
humorous  sides  of 
many  things,  long 
time-worn  to  us,  are 
just  now  cropping  out 
there.  For  this  rea- 
son numerous  ideas 
are  as  new  to  them  as 
they  were  to  us  a 
half  century  ago. 

Except  probably  in 
slight  particulars,  the 
physical  characteris- 
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(ft)  An  Empty  Police  W^on  Comei  Along  to  the 
Very  Spot  Where  one  U Looked  For 


(1)  A Witty  Policemen  Detected  a Thief  Just 
Entering  through  the  Window 


(ft)  The  Job  Inside  Is  Going  on  to  All  Satisfaction 
and  the  Fellow  Thinks  It  Real  Luck 


(8)  The  Policeman  Opens  the  Gate  of  the  Wagon  and 
Puts  It  in  Close  Touch  with  the  Open  Window 


(6)  Somebody  Suddenly  Comes  In  by  the  Front  Door» 
Uaking  Such  a Big  Noise  That  the  Terrified 
nief  Jumps  Out  of  the  Window 


(8)  Everything  Is  of  Course  Going  on  in  Pitch  Dark, 
the  Police  Alone  Knowing  the  Result  of  the  Trick 


(8)  It  Was  AU  Too  Late  (or  the  Fellow  Inside  to 
Realise  the  Trick,  and  Soon  He  Found  Himself 
at  the  Proper  Destination  for  Him 


(7)  The  Wagon  la  Ready  to  Receive  the  Dsaarrad 
Visitor,  and  at  once  It  Korea  On 
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tics  of  the  Oriental  strip  are  no  different 
than  one  might  obviously  expect.  The 
explanatory  lines  and  dialogue  accompany- 
ing them  often  appear  in  both  the  native 
and  English  languages.  Some  of  these  trans- 
lations remind  one  of  the  phraseology  in 
the  "Letters  of  a Japanese  Schoolboy," 
but  nevertheless  they  are  so  far  better  than 
almost  any  American  could  do  with  the 
Japanese  language  that  there  is  no  criti- 
cism to  be  made. 

Occasionally  a strip  is  made  to  read  from 
left  to  right  across  a page.  Just  as  fre- 
quently, however,  it  will  extend  from  right 
to  left,  from  top  to  bottom,  from  bottom 
to  top,  or  appear  in  a square  and  lead  from 
the  lower  right-hand,  or  any  other  corner 
that  seems  to  suit  the  artist. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  the 
Japanese  sketches  differ  noticeably  .from 
those  appearing  in  our  Sunday  supplements. 
So  far  the  Oriental  imitators  have  not  cre- 
ated well-known  comic-section  characters. 
Extended  series  of  pictures,  such  as  "Mutt 
and  Jeff,”  "Flooey  and  Axel,”  and  others, 
are  almost  entirely  unknown.  Instead  of 
stories  being  built  around  widely  adver- 
tised characters,  the  figures  are  merely 


made  to  fit  and  carry  the  particular  jokes 
in  hand.  The  characters  are  given  no 
identity.  They  are  only  types  drawn  for 
the  occasion  and  then  forgotten.  The  po- 
liceman and  the  "naughty  boy,”  however, 
appear  to  be  favorites. 

After  scanning  the  comics  for  a few 
minutes  one  might  conclude  that  the  mys- 
tic Jap  hasn’t  a greatly  different  viewpoint 
than  other  folks  when  his  thoughts  are 
immersed  in  the  lighter  things  of  life.  Even 
the  time-honored,  hoary  jests  of  the  papa 
cow  and  his  ever-readiness  to  resent  en- 
croachments upon  his  fenced  domain  or 
peace  of  mind  find  places  in  the  funny  pages 
of  Japan’s  publications,  as  they  still  do 
in  ours.  Quite  a typical  example  of  Jap- 
anese comic-page  material,  and  one  which 
uses  this  very  theme,  is  represented  in  a 
.strip  that  appeared  not  long  ago  in  Osaka 
Puck.  Two  characters  are  used;  one  a 
fellow  of  the  "Opie  Dilldock”  type,  and 
the  other  an  ordinary  everyday  bull.  The 
former  finds  it  necessary  to  cross  a bridge- 
less stream.  Summoning  his  wits  to  his 
aid,  he  seizes  a rock  and  hurls  it  at  the 
other’s  head.  Then,  grabbing  a plank  and 
placing  it  across  that  part  of  his  anatomy 


The  Naughty  Boy  Makes  a Quick  Get-Away 
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(5)  Money  Lender*  Come  Along  To  be  Scared  to 
Death  by  a Sudden  Appearance  of  a 
Monster 


(1)  The  Poor  Chap  Had  no  Money  to  Pay  the 
Restaurant  Bills  with 


(7)  He  Thought  This  was  a Satchel  Given  Him 
by  Heaven 


(8)  Spring  Wire  Is  the  Finest  Invention  in  the 
World.  It  Keeps  One  from  being  Hurt 


(8)  Nobody  Could  Catch  Him  When  He  Ran 
Home  with  the  Pull  Speed  of  the  Spring 


(4)  It  Springs  Too  Much  and  Sends  Him  Right 
into  a Deep  Cutter 
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I Regret  That  the  Papers  Uie  Too  Small  Types 
Recently 


IHlUd'/l'jL 


The  Poor  Old  Fellow  has  to  Use  a Uagni&er.  1 can 
RMd  It  in  This  Way 


I must  Test  and  See  How  Strong  His  Sight  is.  Can 
You  Stand  the  Sunlight? 


You  Stand  the  Sunlight? 


Now  I Know  It  Were  Much  Cheaper  to  Buy  the 
Paper  for  Two  Sen 


most  logically  open  to  attack,  he  faces  the 
stream  and  awaits  the  impact.  The  force 
imparted  by  the  enraged  bull  lifts  him  to 
the  opposite  bank  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  The  line  beneath  the  picture  reads: 
"Now  I see  that  necessity  makes  inven- 
tion." 


Another  bit  of  sketch  humor  which  savors 
strongly  of  the  Japanese  love  for  the  me- 
chanical element  is  of  equally  childish  sim- 
plicity. It  shows  a cook  in  the  act  of  fry- 
ing a fish  when  a kimonoed  little  creature 
calls  to  him  through  an  adjacent  window. 
Obviously  both  the  fish  and  the  maiden 
must  be  given  personal  attention  at  the 
same  time — and  that  immediately — so  the 
chef  quickly  ties  one  end  of  a string  about 
the  fish  and  the  other  end  to  the  hand  of 
a clock  located  on  a wall  above  his  stove. 
He  then  hurries  to  his  more  attractive 
charge  and,  the  artist  hastens  to  assure  us, 
“Business  is  finished  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction,” Upon  returning  to  the  kitchen 
he  finds  that  the  fish  has  been  well  browned 
and  lifted  safely  out  of  the  pan  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  “good  hand  of  the 
clock”  which  "has  been  taking  care  of  the 
cooking." 

Neither  of  these  cartoons  could  be  com- 
mended for  their  freshness  or  originality, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  Japanese 
are  incapable  of  giving  a new  twist  to  an 
old  joke.  An  Osaka  Puck  artist  does  this 
and  at  the  same  time  finds  a way  to  put 
a laugh  into  Germany’s  submarine  raids 
upon  defenseless  merchant  vessels.  The 
lead  picture  of  this  particular  strip  shows 
a group  of  sailors  on  the  deck  of  a rat- 
ridden  steamer.  They  are  expressing  their 
wonder  at  the  captain’s  insistence  upon 
keeping  the  rodents  aboard.  An  enemy 
submarine  appears  at  the  surface  near-by, 
and  its  commander  signals  those  aboard 
the  merchantman  to  leave  within  ten  min- 
utes. Immediately  the  rats  begin  jumping 
overboard,  swimming  en  masse  to  the 
under-water  craft,  climbing  up  its  conning 
tower,  diving  inside  and  biting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  The  tables  are  thus 
turned  and  the  day  is  saved  for  those  on 
the  man-o’-commerce.  The  theme  is  no 
newer  than  navigation,  but  its  present  ap- 
plication seems  a happy  one. 

In  a comic  of  a different  sort  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a suitor  are  treated  with  good- 
natured  satire.  It  happens  all  on  a Sunday 
afternoon  when  a hopeful,  debonair  lover 
hastens  with  flowers  in  hand  to  the  thresh- 
old of  his  heart’s  desire.  After  removing 
his  footwear  and  entering  the  airy  domicile 
he  learns  that  the  object  of  his  call  is  tem- 
porarily absent.  Since  there  happens  to 
be  no  understudy  who  will  serve  in  her 
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stead,  the  lover  decides  to  remain  and  await 
the  maiden’s  return.  He  seats  himself  in 
a corner  of  the  room  where  the  young 
woman’s  dressing  table  resposes,  and  with 
the  intention  of  occupying  himself  and 
improving  his  appearance  as  well,  he  sets 
about  to  comb  his  locks. 

His  attention  is  next  directed  to  a small 
bottle  of  perfumed  liquid.  He  applies  the 
contents  with  careless  abandon,  first  to  his 
face  and  then  to  his  hands.  The  aroma 
and  the  cooling  sensation  are  pleasing. 
Still  the  musume  fails  to  appear.  For  two 
hours  he  reclines,  half  asleep,  before  be- 
ing rewarded  by  her  presence.  As  she  en- 
ters the  room  and  kneels  near  him  he 
proudly  offers  her  the  bouquet.  The  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  however,  fails  to  counteract 
the  hideousness  of  his  appearance  and  the 
maiden  swoons.  The  suitor  had  mistaken 
her  hair  tonic  for  toilet  water,  the  result 


being  that  during  his  brief  rest  be  devel- 
oped quite  as  unattractive  a look  as  that 
of  a porcupine. 

Very  similar  to  some  of  our  Sunday  sup- 
plement material  is  a full-page  cartoon 
which  features  a witty  policeman  and  an 
unwary  burglar.  The  latter  is  seen  taking 
the  window  route  into  a residence  as  a 
patrolman  rounds  the  corner.  The  hurry-up 
wagon  is  summoned  and  backed  in  front 
of  the  open  window.  Inside  the  thitf  works 
ahead  ignorant  of  impending  danger,  col- 
lecting his  loot,  tying  it  into  bundles,  and 
placing  them  near  the  portal  of  his  entry. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  prevents  him 
from  noticing  the  presence  of  the  omnibus 
of  justice  without.  Another  policeman  en- 
ters the  dwelling  from  the  opposite  side, 
disturbing  the  prowler  in  his  work  and 
causing  him  to  leap  through  the  window 
in  the  hope  of  making  his  escape. 


It  It  Really  Too  Much  (or 
[e  to  Polish  So  Many  Boots 


(9)  But  the  Cat  Himself  Was 
Perfectly  Hsppr  After  Hav* 
ing  Such  a Jolly  Time 


(6)  **Briog  up  the  gun  and  ahoot 
this  devil,**  the  Commander 
Says 


(8)  And  Make  Them  Dance  in 
the  Officers*  Room  and  Try 
Their  Courage 


(7)  The  Trick  Is  At  Last  Dis- 
covered to  a Great  Relief  of 
the  Whole  Regiment 


(8)The  Naughty  Boy  was  of 
course  Sent  to  the  Guard 
Room. 


(6)  We  ^n  Stand  a Million  (8)  Me  See.  It  will  Be  a Fun  to 
Enemy,  but  Not  This  Put  the  Cat  in  the  Boots 

Funny  Monster 


(4)  Goody!  The  Poor  Wretches 
are  Frightened  to  Death 


Is  Verdun,  as  the  French 
believe,  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war? 

For  weeks  the  German 
wave  has  been  pounding 
against  the  Verdun  fort- 
resses. German  artillery 
has  showered  ton  after 
ton  of  shells  on  the  de- 
fenses. The  historic  cha- 
teau city  has  been  pounded 
to  pieces  and  been  swept  by  flame,  but  it 
has  not  surrendered.  As  the  days  go  by 
its  fall  becomes  more  doubtful.  The  sacri- 
6ces  already  made  by  the  besiegers  are  far 
out  of  proportion  to  any  victory  that  might 
be  gained. 

In  order  to  explain  the  apparent  failure 
of  the  Verdun  campaign,  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  has  found  it  necessary  to  send 
word  back  home  that  the  commanders  wish 
to  spare  their  men.  In  the  allied  circles, 
however,  the  belief  is  prevalent  that  it  is 
“now  or  never"  with  Germany;  that  she 
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will  take  Verdun,  if  possible,  regardless  of 
the  loss. 

Paris,  meanwhile,  looks  calmly  on  the 
operations.  The  Verdun  drive  is  described 
as  the  greatest  German  defeat  since  the 
battle  of  the  Marne.  In  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  M.  Alexandre  Ribot  has 
declared  that  “we  have  reached  the  decisive 
hour  . . . and  now  see  the  end  of  this  horri- 
ble war.” 

England  looks  on  with  admiring  eyes  at 
the  French  resistance,  and  while  no  elabor- 
ate predictions  or  boasts  are  being  made, 
the  London  press  views 
the  situation  confidently. 

"The  German  failure  at 
Verdun,  and  the  losses  she 
has  suffered  without  gain- 
ing any  commensurate 
advantage,"  observes  the 
London  Daily  Express, 
“have  apparently  affected 
for  the  first  time  the  Ger- 
man people’s  submission 
to  authority. 

"The  lines  in  France  are 
unbroken,  and  the  British 
navy  bars  the  roads  of  the 
seas.  The  German  people 
themselves  must  neces- 
sarily be  convinced  now 
that  unless  they  win  \tfy 
soon,  they  can  never  win. 
There  is  no  question  that 
Verdun  was  a bid  for  a 
conclusive  and  decisive 
victory.  It  has  failed.  It 
will  be  succeeded  by  other 
bids,  but  the  failure  has 
inevitably  deepened  Ger- 
man doubts.  The  faith  of 
the  people  is  shaken,  and 
already  in  Cologne  there 
has  been  an  outburst  of 
popularindignation 
against  a war  that  is  tak- 
ing a prodigious  toll  of 
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battle  in  the  West.’  But  what  they  reveal 
is  enough  to  prove  with  what  spirit  General 
Petain’s  men  arc  facing  the  furious  charge 
of  the  legions  which  were  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  French  army  is  fighting  with 
the  inspiration  that  belongs  only  to  a nation 
of  freemen.  Love  and  pride  of  country 
tingle  in  the  veins  of  its  humblest  ranks, 
and  there  mingles  with  them  that  ecstasy 
of  sacrifice  which  can  only  accompany  a 
true  vision  of  human  greatness." 

Germany  is  already  defeated,  declares  the 
London  Daily  Graphic,  and  the  realization 
of  defeat  must  come  sooner  or  later.  Under 
the  caption  "Germany  and  Verdun,”  the 
Graphic  says: 

"The  persistency  of  the  Germans,  in  spite 
of  the  terrific  losses  they  have  sustained, 
can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  German  government  are  pursuing 
some  political  object  which  they  regard  as 
of  supreme  importance.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  undignified  haste  with  which 
the  Germans  have  advertised  their  partial 
successes  and  represented  them  as  decisive 


life  and  giving  the  nation 
nothing  in  return.  The 
answer  of  the  militarists 
to  popular  clamor  will  be 
a redoubling  of  effort.  The 
next  two  or  three  months 
will  see  frantic  attempts 
to  damage  and  defeat  the 
allies  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air.  The  kaiser  is 
fighting  for  his  throne. 

The  German  empire  was 
born  of  the  sword.  It  may 
perish  by  the  sword.  The 
machine  was  created  by 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the 
people  to  ensure  victory. 

There  will  be  a heavy 
reckoning  to  pay  if  it  en- 
compasses defeat." 

The  brilliant  feat  of 
France  in  bolding  Verdun 
against  the  German  tide  inspires  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

“Day  after  day  we  have  read  of  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  enemy,  with  all  his 
apparatus  of  war,  has  hurled  himself  upon 
the  defenses  of  Verdun.  Every  addition  to 
our  knowledge  goes  to  strengthen  the  view 
that  in  this  attack  we  have  the  grand  climax 
of  German  energy  and  desperation.  This 
is  the  last  throw  for  all  that  can  still  be 
rescued  from  the  wreckage  of  the  great 
adventure.  Men  and  shells  are  being  spent 
with  equal  prodigality  upon  the  coup  which 
spells  'Now  or  Never.’  The  German  staff 
would  stick  at  no  cost  if  they  could  only 
proclaim  to  the  world  and  to  the  nation 
they  have  bled  white  that  they  had  cap- 
tured a classic  fortress.  They  have  assailed 
Verdun  with  the  heaviest  hammer  ever  up- 
lifted in  the  hands  of  Thor.  And  it  strikes 
again  and  again,  only  to  recoil,  bent  and 
splintered,  from  the  armor  of  Gallic  cour- 
age and  constancy. 

“We  have  only  casual  glimpses  through 
the  smoke  of  the  realities  of  this  ‘last  great 
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people  will  then  be  face  to  face 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  unbreakable  ram- 
part, and  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  be  compelled  to  surrender 
through  sheer  exhaustion.  When 
that  conviction  becomes  general 
the  end  of  Prussian  tyranny  will 
be  in  sight.  Prussia  has  been  able 
to  impose  her  will  upon  the  rest  of 
Germany  because  she  has  been  so 
long  successful;  when  the  spell  of 
her  success  is  broken  the  demand 
for  a reckoning  will  come  from 
within  as  well  as  from  without  the 
German  empire." 

Says  the  News  of  the  World 
(London): 

“Well  may  France  be  proud  of 
the  magnificent  army  which  has 
sustained  the  glory  of  the  republic 
and  the  world-old  traditions  of 
their  race  on  the  fire-swept  heights 
of  the  Meuse.  While  the  nations 
of  all  the  continents  look  on  in 
breathless  wonder  at  the  course  of 
victories.  Even  if  Verdun  itself  were  to  the  conflict,  the  circle  of  the  allied  states 
fall  the  victory  would  not  be  decisive,  for  the  salute  with  fervent  appreciation  the  heroes 

French  have  large  reserves  which  

they  have  not  yet  brought  into  ac-  ^ 

tion.  But  the  fall  of  Verdun  would  I 

give  a fillip  to  the  German  cause;  it  PI 

would  stop  the  depression  which  is  \ l| 

rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 

empire;  it  would  diminish  the  sus- 

picions  which  Germany's  allies  arc 

beginning  to  feel  and  express;  and 

it  would  encourage  neutrals  still  to  Vji 

pin  their  faith  to  the  success  of  the  // J 

central  powers.  To  obtain  these  I { — \ 

results  would  be  worth  a good  'j 

many  sacrifices.  The  kaiser,  who  i 

started  the  war  with  the  declara- 

tion  that  he  could  afford  to  lose  a , f \ 

million 
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Verdun 

With  acknowledgetnenu  to  Thomas  Nast. 


is  probably  not 


men, 

greatly  distressed  at  the  loss  of  ^ 
nearly  100,000  men  in  front  of  Ver- 
dun.  What  certainly  distresses  him  f* Hf  1 
much  more  is  the  loss  of  the  ob-  J/j: 

jects  at  which  he  was  aiming.  If 
the  battle  before  Verdun  contin-  w i 

ucs  many  days  longer  he  will  be  ^ 

forced  to  confess  that  his  scheme  ^ 

has  failed  and  that  the  French  line  c^sSH.  iaHtwYorkC¥taingWotl4 
cannot  be  broken.  The  German 
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who  are  so  nobly  upholding  the  common 
cause  at  Verdun.  The  glorious  soldiers 
of  France  are  still  immersed  in  this  stu- 
pendous conflict,  for  though  there  is  a lull 
in  the  struggle  it  is  not  yet  won.  Enough 
of  blood  has  been  shed,  however,  to  prove 
that  the  Germans  are  in  deadly  earnest 
in  their  new  attempt  to  burst  through 
the  lines  before  which  they  have  been 
wearing  out  their  strength  for  more  than 
a year. 

"For  this  supreme  effort  enormous  forces 
have  been  gathered  from  Russia  and  Ser- 
bia, and  such  a mass  of  gun  power  has 
been  mobilized  as  was  never  before  con- 
centrated on  so  narrow  a front.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  no  danger  need 
be  apprehended  elsewhere.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  that  the  enemy  is  watch- 
ing eagerly  for  some  sign  that  the  other 
sectors  have  been  denuded  of  reserves  to 


assist  Verdun  in  the  hope  that  a new  chance 
may  present  itself  of  striking  one  more  blow 
for  Paris  or  Calais.” 

"Verdun  or  nothing”  is  the  Montreal 
Star’s  interpretation  of  the  German  offen- 
sive, which,  it  declares,  is  her  death  strug- 
gle. Thus,  we  read; 

"The  Germans  have  clearly  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  now  or  never  with 
them.  No  nation  makes  costly  frontal  at- 
tacks of  the  Verdun  variety  unless  stern 
necessity  drives.  Some  suggest  that  do- 
mestic financial  difficulties  may  be  driving 
our  enemies  into  this  frantic  policy  of 
forcing  the  fighting  even  against  fearful 
odds  in  the  way  of  entrenched  positions. 
And  that  may  have  something  to  do  with 
it — be  one  of  the  many  weak  spots  at  which 
our  steady  pressure  from  the  outside  is 
causing  the  German  machine  to  crack.  But 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  Germans  have 
come  at  last  to  fear  our 
gigantic  and  untiring  mili- 
tary preparations.  We  are 
keeping  right  at  the  task  of 
creating  huge  and  effective 
fighting  armies — especially 
Britain  and  Russia,  France 
and  Italy  already  having 
their  men  in  the  field. 
And  the  Germans  realize 
that,  if  they  give  us  time 
enough,  we  will  yet  be 
overwhelmingly  superior 
to  them  in  sheer  numbers. 

"So  they  have  decided 
to  give  us  no  more  time. 
They  want  to  fight  the 
war  out  with  the  present 
armies.  They  are  even 
willing  to  shoulder  the 
great  disadvantage  of  tak- 
ing the  offensive  in  order 
to  be  able  to  dictate  the 
date  on  which  the  decisive 
battles  will  be  joined.  But 
the  allies  are  surely  con- 
scious of  the  meaning  and 
the  significance  of  this 
confession.  They  surely 
know  that,  the  Germans 
being  the  judges,  they  (the 
allies)  have  only  to  hold 
on  like  grim  death,  in  spite 
of  decimating  losses  and 
frightful  infantry  conflicts. 
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to  end  the  war  in  a smash- 
ing and  permanent  victory 
for  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  the  right  of  smaller 
nationalities  to  live.” 

The  American  press  like- 
wise seems  to  regard  the 
Verdun  operations  as  futile, 
tn  the  opinion  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  Ger- 
many is  acting  like  a nation 
bent  on  suicide.  To  quote: 

"However  the  tide  of 
battle  may  finally  turn  at 
Verdun,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  human  lives  have 
been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
French.  This  attempt  to 
break  through  the  French 
lines  is  practically  a repe- 
tition of  the  strategy 
which  came  to  grief  at  the 
Marne;  it  is  dictated  by 
the  necessity  of  speed,  for 
time  is  of  the  essence  of 
any  hope  of  German  suc- 
cess.” 

The  Washington  Star, 
describing  the  drive  as  a 
"costly  defeat,”  says: 

“To  the  crown  prince 
has  been  given  every 
ounce  of  available  Teuton 
power.  Yet  the  French  line  of  defense  in  the 
fortified  area  is  unbroken  and  the  confidence 
of  the  defenders  is  unshaken.  On  the  Ger- 
man side  such  gains  as  have  been  made  have 
involved  losses  which,  when  exaggeration 
is  discounted,  must  be  appalling.  The  ad- 
vantage of  surprise  has  been  lost. 

“From  the  outset  the  battle  has  been  a 
question  of  costs — in  men,  munitions  and 
prestige.  Military  authorities  have  asked 
whether  success  would  be  worth  the  price 
Germany  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  They 
have  marveled  that  she  should  take  the 
frightful  risk  of  failure  with  its  consequent 
effect  at  home  and  in  the  European  capitals. 
As  her  armies,  after  more  than  a month  of 
continuous  assaults,  remain  barred  from 
their  coveted  goal,  the  risk  must  be 
ascribed  more  and  more  to  the  logic  of 
desperation. 

“Men  have  been  sacrificed  by  thousands, 


Wiliie't  Papa:  **Achl  Juit  aa  wa  try  to  put  a preatiKe  ahioa  on  them 
alone  cornea  Joffre  in  hia  machine  and  apoili  it  alL*' 

picked  regiments  have  been  almost  annihil- 
ated, ammunition  has  been  shot  away  with 
reckless  extravagance.  Germany  has  to 
consider  how  much  of  this  she  can  stand 
without  approaching  exhaustion." 

Speculating  on  Germany's  next  drive, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  asks: 

“If  the  Germans  win  Verdun  will  they  at- 
tempt a march  to  Paris  from  that  remote 
point?  If  the  German  drive  fails,  where 
will  the  next  blow  be  delivered?" 

Germany,  the  Plain  Dealer  believes,  will 
not  stop  at  Verdun.  It  continues: 

"In  case  of  acknowledged  failure  at  Ver- 
dun the  kaiser’s  men  will  undoubtedly  strike 
elsewhere  without  delay.  Germany  could 
not  rest  passive  under  so  impressive  a de- 
feat. There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
next  attempt  will  not  be  toward  Paris  at 
all,  but  rather  toward  Dunkirk  and  Calais, 
objectives  as  desirable  as  the  French  capital 
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1.  RAVEN-HILL.  In  Punch.  S>  London 


WHO  PAYS? 

The  Father;  "We  are  making'  terrible  aacrihces.” 

The  Son:  “Yes,  father,  but  I am  very  brave;  I can  bear  them." 
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and  not  so  remote.  It  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  a German  victory  at  Verdun 
might  be  followed  by  a rapid  shift  and 
fierce  drive  along  the  Belgian  coast. 

"The  capture  of  Paris  would  not  crush 
France  any  more  severely  than  the  capture 


of  Calais,  while  German  victory  at  the  latter 
point  would  have  the  value  of  actually  men- 
acing England.  It  would  give  the  Germans 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  mastery  of  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  which  is  so  important  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  blockade  of 
the  North  Sea.  Nowhere  else  could  the  Ger- 
mans deliver  a blow  of  comparable  force 
against  their  most  hated  British  enemies. 

“The  Verdun  battle  cannot  last  much 
longer.  Either  the  French  defense  must 
crumble  or  the  German  attack  must  dwin- 
dle and  come  to  an  end." 

Admiration  of  the  German  courage  and 
persistence  in  the  face  of  such  great  odds 
finds  expression  in  the  columns  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  where  we  read: 

"The  Germans  have  been  making  a mag- 
nificent effort  before  Verdun,  an  effort  that 
should  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  heroisms  of  an  appalling  war. 
This  stands  true  whether  reports  from  the 
French  front  are  correct  in  saying  that  the 
Teutons  are  near  failure  in  their  drive,  or 
whether  the  crown  prince’s  army  is  still 
keeping  up  the  pressure  and  making  new 
and  elaborate  plans  for  continuance  of  the 
offensive. 

"The  fighting  has  been  superlatively  des- 
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perate  and  the  Germans  have  shed 
their  blood  as  though  it  were  the 
cheapest  fluid  in  creation’s 
scheme.  Their  courage,  their 
submission  to  fate,  their 
subordination  to  disci- 
pline, have  approached 
the  novel  in  human 
experience.  They 
have  gone  down 
into  the  Pit  by 
scores  of  thou- 
sands, they  have 
been  wiped  out 
in  myriads,  but 
they  have  not 
retreated  or  fal- 
tered. Were  the 
German  empire’s 
power  to  bring  up 
reserves  sufficient, 
there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  final 
outcome. 

"Regardless  of  one’s 
thought  about  the  justice  of 
the  German  cause,  the  specta- 
tor cannot  fail  to  lift  his  hat  in 
respect  and  mournful  admiration  as  he 
contemplates  the  battlefield  of  Verdun.” 

While  flags  have  been  hoisted  in  Berlin  “Such  an  achievement  would  have  had  a 
following  various  claims  and  rumors  of  vie-  decided  moral  effect,  if  it  had  come  with 
tory,  there  has  been  no  German  victory,  of  machine-like  precision  or  startling  sudden- 
sufficient  consequence,  according  to  the  ness.  It  was  that  highly  impressive  moral 
New  York  Tribune,  to  deserve  a celebra-  effect,  not  only  on  the  allied  powers  but 

tion.  The  few  minor  successes  that  have  on  the  neutral  nations  as  well,  which  Berlin 

been  won,  the  Tribune  says,  were  paid  for  gambled  on  when  the  great  drive  against 
at  a cost  far  exceeding  their  value.  Verdun  was  undertaken. 

"Taken  as  a whole,”  it  continues,  “the  “What  Berlin  needed  and  hoped  for  was 
German  offensive  at  Verdun  has  yielded  another  demonstration  that  the  theory  of 
nothing  at  all  comparable  with  the  effort  numerical  exhaustion,  on  which  the  allies 

made.  The  ground  taken  is  of  no  special  have  been  banking  in  forecasting  German 

value.  The  forts  of  Verdun  have  been  dis-  defeat,  has  not  yet  even  begun  to  come  into 
mantled.  They  no  longer  serve  as  traps  play.  Another  victorious  march  was  to  be 
for  their  defenders.  Verdun  itself  could  be  staged  like  that  through  Galicia  and  Poland 
laid  in  ashes  without  affecting  in  the  least  or  that  through  Serbia, 
the  military  situation  on  the  Meuse  front.  "The  third  demonstration  of  the  over- 
So  long  as  the  French  lines  hold,  every  gain  whelming  power  of  the  German  offensive 
in  territory  merely  calls  for  another  effort  has  failed.  The  barren  gains  at  Verdun  so 
and  another  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  far  prove  that  the  allied  line  on  the  west 
attacking  armies.  The  German  operations  front  cannot  be  broken  by  any  effort  of 
around  Verdun  can  bring  results  worth  which  the  German  armies  are  now  capable, 
while  only  if  they  wear  down  the  French  The  one  in  which  the  crown  prince  was  to 
defense,  compel  the  evacuation  of  Verdun  figure  for  his  own  glory  and  the  glory  of 
and  the  whole  Verdun  salient  and  enforce  a the  house  of  Hohenzollern  has  not  material- 
retirement  from  the  Meuse.  ized.” 
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How  the  Little  Brown  Brother  Views  the  Jones  Bill 


The  Philippinct  Free  Press  ol  Manila,  from  which  these  cartoons  are  taken,  may  be  said  rather 
fairly  to  represent  the  people  of  our  far  off  possessions.  The  promise  of  independence  set  forth 
in  the  Jones  BUI  took  the  Filipinos  by  surprise.  **Independencia*'  to  them  has  been  a dream. 
They  didn’t  expect  it  to  come  true — at  least,  not  quite  so  soon.  They  view  self-government  today 
with  mingled  hopes  and  fears.  The  business  interests  especially  fear  it,  while,  for  the  people  as 
a whole,  the  Japanese  whale  yawns  signihcantly  in  the  omn^.  The  question  that  arises  in  their 
minds  is:  “Will  the  Rising  Sun  supplant  the  Stars  and  Stripes?" 
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Seeing  Congrees 

Dramatic  Hours  in  Congress 

By  J.  H.  Donahey,  Cartoonist 


The  average  citizen  who  lives  in  the 
great  Middle  West  gets  his  knowl- 
edge of  national  government  from  the 
headlines  in  his  paper  along  with  his  morn- 
ing’s coffee,  and  skipping  over  to  the  sport- 
ing page  immediately  forgets  about  it.  He 
docs  not  see  the  necessity  of  preparedness, 
nor  the  danger  of  a hostile  fleet  to  our 
shores  in  the  East  or  in  the  West.  He 
will  admit  that  he  is  concerned  at  times  by 
the  caution  he  displays  when  he  cats  his 
oysters  on  the  half  shell,  so  far  from  the 
.sea  is  he.  and,  “Anyway,”  he  says,  “didn’t 
we  whip  everything  we  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with,  and  couldn’t  we  do  it  again?’’ 
He  has  had  little  time  to  think  of  national 
questions  in  the  daily  toil  and  pleasures 
that  hr  finds  in  the  manufacturing  circle  in 
which  he  lives,  but  today  he  is  thinking 
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hard,  and  as  he  sits  in  the  evening  by  the 
family  fireplace,  he  is  pondering  over  prob- 
lems he  has  never  known  before. 

Take  this  average  citizen  to  Washington 
and  he  is  straightway  amazed.  The  smoke 
of  industry  and  factory  is  no  longer  in 
the  air.  The  people  he  meets  are  different, 
very  different  from  those  he  knows  back 
home,  and  they  are  all  talking  about  the 
same  things,  politics  and  government,  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  They  live  on  it,  they 
sleep  with  it,  and  to  him  they  look  it. 
There  is  no  other  city  in  our  fair  America 
like  Washington.  From  the  Willard  Hotel 
to  Mrs.  Brown’s  boarding  house  they  arc 
discussing  the  very  latest  political  gossip. 

Of  course  it  is  Washington,  the  city  of 
jobs.  They  tell  you  that  it  is  the  last  place 
in  the  world  to  get  a clear  viewpoint  of  the 
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temper  of  the  nation.  They  tell  you  that 
self-seeking  interest  is  everywhere.  Per- 
haps it  is,  but  it  is  an  interest  turned  topsy> 
turvy  by  the  present  awakening  to  the  na- 
tion's perils. 

The  capital  today  looks  dour  and  worn 
and  much  concerned.  From  the  nervous 
tapping  on  the  official  White  House  desk 
to  the  scurrying  of  the  messenger  boy,  it 
is  shown  all  too  plainly.  Men's  faces  have 
deep  lines  of  doubt,  brows  are  knit,  uncer- 
tain eyes  glance  here  and  there  as  though 
seeking  some  solution  for  problems  un- 
known before. 

Politics  and  government  are  built  on 
precedent,  and  has  not  precedent  been 
blown  to  the  four  winds?  In  congress  they 
are  groping  uncertainly,  almost  blindly, 
you  think,  without  a thread  of  the  past  to 


guide  them.  Opinions  built  on  generations 
of  American  political  freedom,  independ- 
ence and  party  benefits  and  spoils,  have 
been  swept  away.  They  are  playing  “Amer- 
ica;” the  nation  must  “stand  up.” 

The  party  pedestals  are  toppling  one  by 
one.  Reform  comes  hard  to  these  men  who 
have  lived  for  years  and  years  under  luxu- 
rious pork-barrel  legislation  and  benefac- 
tions. tucked  in  snug  seclusion  from  the 
warring  world.  The  nation  must  prepare. 
Will  it  go  on  or  over? 

Did  not  their  grandfathers  play  “the 
game”  and  their  grandsires  before  them? 
What  arc  melons  for  but  to  be  cut,  and 
jobs  for  but  to  be  held? 

It  is  as  though  a great  and  wealthy  uncle 
had  died  and  left  them  out  of  his  will. 
They  are  mourning,  not  for  the  departed, 
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but  for  what  he  might  have  left.  The  pork 
barrel  has  passed  away  for  the  time  being, 
and  politicians  in  their  final  struggles, 
stunned  by  the  shock  as  they  seem,  are 
seeking  a last  foothold  on  which  to  stand. 
In  the  language  back  home,  there  is  a 
mighty  lot  of  squealing  as  the  pigpen  is 
passed  on  the  way  to  lock  the  stable  door. 

In  the  lower  house  of  congress,  where  the 


gray  old  battle-scarred  speaker  of  the  house 
holds  forth,  they  are  scurrying  hither  and 
thither  each  with  a remedy  to  cure  the 
nation's  ills.  Members'  desks  are  piled  high 
with  telegrams  of  protest,  criticism  or  ap- 
proval, and  when  they  are  not  receiving 
protesting  delegations  from  “back  home,” 
they  are  on  the  floor  before  the  speaker, 
each  offering  up  his  portion  to  the  pot- 


CALLING  ON  THE  CONGRESSMAN 
Congressman  Bunk:  “'Pon  my  word,  if  it  ain't  the  boys  from  back  home  I” 
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A Tense  Scene  in  the  Senate  as  Sketched  from  the  Press  Gallery  by  Donahey 

Senator  Gore  is  speakinK  on  behalf  of  his  resolution  warning  Americans  off  armed  ahips.  He  U 
interrupted  by  Senators  Lodge  and  Williams,  both  of  whom  are  trying  to  gain  the  floor.  Senator  Stone 
of  Missouri  is  seen  in  the  foreground. 


pourri,  for  all  the  world  like  the  too  many 
cooks  who  spoiled  the  broth. 

The  avcraKC  man  from  home  looks  down 
upon  the  senate  chamber  from  his  gallery 
seat  and  wonders  what  it  is  all  about.  \ 
water-power  bill  is  on.  The  senatorial 
seats  arc  almost  empty,  w'ith  here  and 
there  a sleepy  occupant.  Senators  are 
reading,  some  arc  writing,  all  apparently 
heedless  of  the  senator  w'ho  is  expounding 
the  merits  of  his  bill.  The  air  is  warm  and 
his  voice  reminds  you  of  the  droning  of  the 
bees  on  a quiet  summer  day. 

In  the  seats  above  the  chamber  arc  the 
visitors,  seeing  Washington  for  the  first 
time.  There  are  women,  young  and  old, 
and  a goodly  number  of  hitsbauds,  sweet- 
hearts, friends,  and  relatives,  with  here  and 
there  a bride  and  groom,  all  with  kindly 
faces.  The  young  man  who  seems  to  be 
leading  the  small  party  in  the  front  row. 
is  pointing  to  a senator,  he  of  the  Dolly 
Varden  hair.  ".-Xnd  here,”  he  seems  to  say, 


directing  their  attention  to  a new  arrival 
on  the  floor,  “is  the  husband  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a president.”  The  dear  old  lady  at 
his  side  perhaps  is  wondering  if  he  is  good 
to  her  and  if  the  daughter  of  a president 
could  make  an  apple  pic. 

Then  a senator  arises,  and  the  business  of 
the  moment  is  set  aside.  He  speaks  of  in- 
ternational complications  and  preparedness. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  congress  to  define  its  attitude.  He  is 
talking  about  the  duty  of  a nation.  Other 
senators  are  coming  in,  one  by  one  at  first, 
and  the  seats  are  quickly  filling  up.  From 
cloakroom,  hall,  and  lobby,  they  are  com- 
ing. The  news  has  reached  the  lower  house, 
for  members  are  already  lining  up  along 
the  rear  of  the  senate  chamber,  eager  to 
hear  what  may  be  said.  The  galleries  are 
now  full  and  every  neck  is  stretched  to 
catch  each  uttered  word.  The  speech  goes 
on  with  ears  and  eyes  at  keen  attention, 
(.‘ongress  has  been  put  to  the  test  and  is 
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preparing  to  answer  yes  or  no.  The  nation 
seeks  an  expression.  The  President  has 
asked  for  a roll  call,  and  each  man  must 
answer.  Will  they  answer  for  their  party 
constituents,  for  their  political  perpetua- 
tion in  their  hyphenated  districts,  or  will 
they  answer  for  the  hundred  million  peo- 
ple of  our  land? 

These  are  thrilling  days  at  Washington. 
The  President  expects  congress  to  back 
him  up  in  his  submarine  policy — a policy 
that  if  insisted  on,  may  lead  to  war.  No 
compromise  is  wanted — no  mere  vote  of 
confidence  that  might  lead  to  mistaken  im- 
pressions in  Berlin  and  justify  the  belief 
that  the  chief  executive  lacks  the  support 
of  congress  and  of  his  party.  The  cloak- 
rooms and  the  lobbies  are  boiling  over 
with  excitement.  Will  there  be  a revolt 
against  the  President,  or  will  the  upper  and 
the  lower  houses  speak  in  no  uncertain 
tones?  The  "gag  rule”  is  applied;  debate 


is  shut  off.  It  is  time  now  for  a showdown. 

Either  as  a nation  we  must  stand  up  for 
American  rights,  or  cravenly  back  down 
before  the  mailed  hand  of  Germany.  . . . 
The  Gore  resolution  warning  Americans  off 
passenger  ships  is  tabled  in  the  senate.  The 
vote  stands  68  to  14.  Before  the  house  of 
representatives  a similar  resolution  has  been 
offered.  There  is  much  uncertainty;  much 
doubt.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  roll  call, 
the  members  by  a vote  of  two  to  one  decide 
to  stand  back  of  the  President. 

The  country  has  spoken.  Berlin  will  un- 
derstand. The  nation’s  destiny  may  lie  in 
that  roll  call,  and  the  decision  thus  taken 
may  precipitate  a war.  Foreign  alliances 
loom  on  the  horizon,  but  for  better  or  worse 
we  are  committed  to  a definite  policy. 

These  are  days,  therefore,  when  a broad, 
national  viewpoint  is  needed.  The  "Man 
from  home"  can  help  to  cultivate  this  view- 
point. 


Too  Many  Cooks  Spoil  the  Broth 
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From  Lukomofft,  Petrogrod 

That  Wonderful,  Perfect  Team  of  Three 


Cartoons  That  Throw 
New  Light  on  Russia 


RUSSIA'S  recent  victories  from  the  Gulf 
of  Riga  down  to  Asia  Minor  naturally 
have  put  heart  into  the  subjects  of  the 
Little  Father.  That  Rusia  is  not  all  a land 
of  sadness,  even  during  these  war  times, 
may  be  seen  from  the  cartoons  which  occa- 
sionally reach  America  from  Petrograd. 
The  humorous  papers  of  the  Russian  capital 
have  delighted  especially  in  the  plight  of 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe.  Even  as  the  Turk 
was  rejoicing  over  the  withdrawal  of  the 
allied  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles,  a tall, 
long-legged  grand  duke  swoops  down  upon 
him  from  the  rear. 

The  Russian  cartoonist  pictures  Turkey 
as  a horse  with  the  kaiser  in  the  saddle. 
“Look,”  says  the  rider  to  the  Austrian  crip- 
ple; “sec  what  a fine  horse  Pm  training  for 
you!”  But  somebody  is  always  taking  the 
joy  out  of  life,  and  Austria  replies  sourly: 
“Yes — but  take  care  that  it  doesn't  run 
away  with  you  into  Asia  Minor.” 

Rather  different  in  style  from  most  Euro- 
pean cartoons  are  these  samples  of  the 
Russian  satirist's  art.  An  oriental  influence 


is  noticeable  in  the  posterlike  effect  and  the 
rounded  lines.  Also,  one  perceives  a cer- 
tain stiffness.  The  figures,  rather  than  con- 
ducting themselves  like  human  beings,  have 
a way  of  dancing  like  marionettes.  A sort 
of  Savage  joy  is  taken  in  portraying  Austria 
in  splints  and  bandages,  limping  along  on 
crutches,  and  generally  battered  up. 

It  is  in  depicting  Turkish  characteristics, 
however,  that  the  Muscovite  artist  comes 
into  his  own.  The  sultans  and  moguls  that 
emerge  from  his  pen  are  grand,  voluptuous, 
important  persons,  such  as  Omar  himself 
would  have  rejoiced  in.  They  seem  to  have 
stepped  bodily  from  the  pages  of  the  “Ru- 
baiyat” nr  the  “One  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.”  They  are  full-robed  and  full- 
turbaned,  with  baggy  pantaloons,  and  em- 
broidered slippers — excellent  heads  of  the 
harem,  but  not  of  much  use  on  the  fight- 
ing line. 

VVe  see  the  sultan  sinking  in  a stream 
above  which  the  kaiser  is  perched  anxiously. 
The  Turk  is  going  down  for  the  last  time, 
but  he  appeals  in  vain  to  his  ally,  who  is  as 
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helpless  as  the  victim  himself.  Again,  the 
Turk,  who  comes  for  a pat  on  the  back  to 
the  war  lord,  is  told  unceremoniously  to 
“go  chase  himself.” 

The  visit  of  a party  of  Russian  journalists 
and  writers  to  London  recently  was  made 
the  occasion  of  an  exchange  of  views  of 
great  signihcance.  The  group  included  some 
of  Russia’s  most  distinguished  men,  and 
their  public  utterances,  while  they  indicated 


that  the  visitors  were  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  war,  revealed  also  that  sharp  divisions 
exist  on  the  internal  policy  of  their  nation. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt,”  comments  the 
London  News  and  Leader,  “that  in  this  war 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation  is  pro- 
foundly engaged.  It  is  that  fact,  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  people  arc  whole-heartedly 
behind  the  Czar,  that  explains  the  grim 
tenacity  with  which  our  ally  has  borne 


from  YouaotisfiUhtskf  Sbotaik,  Ptlrognd 


Valet;  “Your  highness,  the  ambassadors  are  calling  on  you.” 

Kaiser:  “Tell  them  to  wait  awhile,  and,  by  the  way,  let  me  have  my  conqueror  of 
the  world  costume.” 
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sacrifices  that  perhaps  no  other  nation  could 
have  borne  with  equal  stubbornness.  But 
it  is  no  secret  that  influences  have  been 
at  work  in  many  powerful  quarters  which 
have  been  wholly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  nation.  Pro-Germanism  pervades  no 
neutral  or  allied  country  to  the  same  de- 
gree that  it  pervades  Russia.  Its  influence 
is  not  confined  to  the  commercial  sphere, 
but  is  felt  most  of  all  in  the  bureaucracy 
which  is  permeated  with  open  or  covert 


Germanism.  In  a very  real  sense  Russia 
is  engaged  in  an  internal  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ternal war  against  Germany.  It  has  had  to 
fight  the  enemy  within  its  gates  no  less 
resolutely  than  the  enemy  without,  and 
many  of  its  misfortunes  during  the  past 
eighteen  months  have  been  directly  trace- 
able to  the  pro-German  party  who  have  got 
their  hands  upon  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  that  party  which  has  been  the 
real  instrument  of  the  suppression  of  the 


From  SIrtkoia,  Petrograd 


THE  ALLIES 

Turk:  "Look  here.  Bill;  what  am  I to  do  now?” 
Kaiser;  “Get  out  of  my  sightl" 
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THE  SPOILED  DISH  (VICTORY) 

The  Kaiser  (to  Frans  Josef):  “The  deuce!  The  fire’s  almost  gone  out!  You  rascal! 
Couldn’t  you  have  made  it  hotter  in  time?” 
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from  Novi  Sahnkon,  Ptiiograd 

Kaiser;  "What  are  those  English  doing  up  there?" 

Adjutant:  “They  are  playing  football  with  our  bombs,  your  majesty.” 
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Russian  people  in  the  past  and  it  is  against 
that  vicious  and  alien  power  that  the  spirit 
of  liberation  is  directed. 

“No  limits  can  be  fixed  to  the  future  pos- 
sibilities of  our  great  ally.  Its  resources 
both  in  material  wealth  and  in  intellectual 
power  are  incalculable,  and  for  good  or 
evil  it  is  destined  to  play  a commanding 
part  in  the  development  of  the  world  so- 
ciety that  will  issue  from  this  war.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  responsibilities 
will  be  largely  increased.  It  will,  for  ex- 


ample, almost  certainly  have  the  task  of 
governing  Armenia  when  that  unhappy 
country  is  at  last  delivered  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Turk  for  ever.  If  these 
great  responsibilities  are  to  be  borne  with 
advantage  to  the  many  and  varied  races 
concerned  it  can  only  be  by  a new  spirit 
being  in  control  of  the  nation — it  can  only 
be  by  the  authentic  Russian  spirit  triumph- 
ing over  the  evil  German  spirit  that  has  held 
it  in  subjection  with  such  ruinous  conse- 
quences.” 


From  Vttchwwf*.  Vrtmya,  Ftirogn4 


WATCHFUL  WAITING 
“HelpI" 
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riTH  the  return  of 
Theodore  Roose- 
velt from  the  West 
Indies,  with  his  night-fly- 
ing, nut-eating,  bewhisk- 
ered  bird  (stuffed  speci- 
mens of  which  exist  in  a 
number  of  museums),  the 
political  pot  again  begins 
boiling.  Radicals  in  the 
republican  party  now 
claim  that  the  choice  for  the  presidential 
candidate  lies  between  Roosevelt  and 
Hughes,  but  efforts  to  smoke  out  the  latter 
still  seem  to  he  unavailing. 

The  colonel’s  “heroic”  mood  has  been 
widely  commented  upon.  “It  would  he  a 
mistake  to  nominate  me” — so  reads  the 
statement  given  out  from  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad — “unless  the  country  has  in  its 
mood  something  of  the  heroic.” 

“If  the  colonel  had  omitted  his  conditional 
clause,”  observes  the  Atlanta  Journal,  “we 
could  credit  him  with  the  wisest  saying  of 
his  career,  and  the  most  patriotic.  But  with 
his  wonted  wordiness  he  befuddles  what 
might  have  been  a seasonable  and  self- 
evident  truth.  Heroic!  Just  what  does  the 
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colonel  mean?  From  his  record  and  tem- 
perament we  should  infer  that  he  means  the 
blaze  of  red  calcium,  the  boom  of  bass 
drums  and  the  bring  of  horse  pistols.  He 
means  bristling  hair  and  bulging  eyes,  loud 
mouths  and  hot  heads,  the  blood  and  thun- 
der of  jingoism,  the  rip  and  rant  of  dem- 
agogism — all  keeping  time  to  the  big 
stick.” 

If  his  dream  contemplates  a third  term, 
the  Journal  tells  us,  he  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment, for  the  country  just  now  isn’t 
at  all  disposed  to  be  “heroic.”  We  are  in 
a thoughtful  mood,  this  newspaper  reminds 
us,  and  ready  in  spirit  to  brave  whatever 
peril  the  world’s  clouded  stage  may  bring. 
“This,”  says  the  Journal,  “is  no  hour  for 
political  heroics.  It  is  no 
hour  for  Rooseveltism.” 
It  adds: 

“But  we  ought  to  be  tol- 
erant of  the  colonel's 
high-strung  mood.  .One 
who  has  known  the  fever- 
ish joys  of  hunting  ele- 
phants and  wart  hogs  and 
discovering  Rivers  of 
Doubt  naturally  regards  the 
sober  statesmanship  of  the 
Wilson  administration 
with  a disdain  such  as 
Don  Quixote  felt  for  his 
contemporaries  in  peaceful 
La  Mancha.  To  the  col- 
onel's manner  of  thinking, 
courage  must  be  forever 
grinding  its  teeth,  leader- 
ship must  be  noisily  swag- 
gering. heroism  must  be 
hysterical.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand how  anyone 
worthy  of  a seat  in  the 
White  House  can  let  the 
months  and  years  slip  by 
without  calling  somebody 
a liar.” 

T.  R.’s  nut-eating  bird, 
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of  course,  found  a gener- 
ous welcome  at  the  hands 
of  the  cartoonist,  and  it 
may  be  that  this  oily  biped 
is  destined  to  go  down  in 
political  history  with  the 
bull  moose,  the  demo- 
cratic donkey,  and  the  ele- 
phant. However,  it  is  not 
the  only  rare  bird.  Brad- 
ley, of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  draws  a cartoon  in 
which  Hughes  is  repre- 
sented as  a parrot  refusing 
a nomination  cracker.  The 
fact  that  the  colonel’s  bird 
eats  nuts  seems  to  appeal 


to  the  imagination  of  the 
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Chicago  Tribune,  for  we  SUU  Out  of  Reich 

read; 


"Of  course  every  one  expected  that 
Roosevelt  would  be  informed  immediately 
that  the  giiacharo,  or  South  American  oil 
bird,  is  not  his  discovery,  but  known  in 
science.  There  may  be  a thousand  or  two 
pages  in  precise  German  or  French,  de- 
scribing the  habits  of  the  bird  in  some 
scientific  library  or  other.  There  is,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  informed,  a stuffed 
guacharo  at  the  Field  museum. 

"Roosevelt  is  always  discovering  things. 
He  began  by  discovering  political  principles 
and  telling  us  about  them  volubly.  They 
were  political  principles  which  every  savant 
recognized  as  having  met  in  his  researches 
in  the  dusty  sepulchers  of  knowledge.  What 
they  always  forget  is  that  these  principles 
before  his  discovery  of  them  were  about  as 
interesting  to  the  public  as  the  stuffed  gua- 
charo was  to  the  public  before  Roosevelt 
returned  from  Trinidad.  When  he  discov- 
ers things  he  does  so  much  more  effectively 
and  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  of  the 
scientists. 

"But,  whatever  the  merits  of  the  contro- 
versy, we  suspect  there  is  a little  malice  in 
Roosevelt's  popularization  of  the  oil  bird. 


Since  the  Ford  expedition  there  has  been  a 
curious  and  wholly  special  interest  in  ani- 
mals which  eat  nuts.  It  was  this  habit  of 
the  guacharo,  possibly,  which  so  recom- 
mended it  to  our  interesting  ex-president 
that  he  decided  to  discover  it  to  a nation 
hungry  after  knowledge.” 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  travels  had  led  him  in 
the  direction  of  the  Brooklyn  museum,  we 
arc  told  by  the  New  York  World,  he  might 
have  discovered  his  bird  in  a glass  cage.  Or, 
if  he  had  consulted  the  Encyclopredia  Bri- 
tannica,  he  might  have  found  full  details 
as  to  the  creature’s  habits. 

"But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  devil-bird 
was  his  original  discovery.  The  colonel  was 
born  to  be  a discoverer,  and  all  his  life  he 
has  lived  up  to  his  duties.  He  discovered 
Cuba,  British  East  Africa  and  the  River  of 
Doubt.  He  discovered  wildcats,  mountain 
lions,  bears  and  sparrows.  He  discovered 
the  Irish  sagas,  Edward  Arlington  Robin- 
son and  Thucydides.  He  discovered  civil- 
service  reform,  Armageddon,  social  justice 
and  the  Golden  Rule.  It  would  require  a 
work  the  size  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica  to  do  justice  to  the  colonel’s  discov- 
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disposition  to  accept  any  candidate 
of  pronounced  progressive  lean- 
ings. 

“The  spread  of  Roosevelt  senti- 
ment in  the  republican  party"  says 
the  News,  "is  too  obvious  to  be 
questioned,  but  that  it  will  attain 
such  preponderance  as  to  make  him 
the  party  nominee  is  as  yet  uncer- 
tain. What  seems  quite  as  likely  is 
that  it  will  prevent  the  nomination 
of  a reactionary  and  compel  the 
choice  of  a candidate  of  well  recog- 
nized forward-looking  tendencies. 

“For  the  progressives  to  reject 
the  opportunity  to  help  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a man  of  this  character 
standing  firmly  for  the  principles 
which  progressives  and  republicans 
hold  in  common,  would  convict 
them  of  insincerity  and  give  the  lie 
to  all  their  past  professions.  Nor 
Watchful  Waiting  believe  that  Colonel  Roose- 

eries  in  literature  and  ornithology,  in 
poetry  and  politics,  in  morals  and  geog- 
raphy.” . , 

“We  hope,”  says  the  Providence  Journal, 

“that  he  (Roosevelt]  will  stay  home  now, 
for  a good,  long  while.  And  we  hope  he 
will  tell  us  how  to  settle  all  our  troubles,  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past.  We  want  to  know 
whom  w*e  should  choose  for  presi- 
dent. If  he  objects  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
will  Mr.  Hughes  do?  Or  is  the 
judge  too  frigid  and  detached  for 
this  unique  emergency?  Docs  Mr. 

Root  still  occupy  in  the  Roose- 
veltian  mind  the  exalted  place  of 
old.  or  did  he  destroy  the  coloneFs 
affectionate  esteem  for  him  with 
his  ruthless  gavel  at  the  last  Chi- 
cago convention? 

“How  ai)out  the  busy  Borah, 

Burton  and  Brumbaugh  bees?  Will 
Cummins  or  La  Follette  fill  the 
l)ill?  And  ho\Ni- about  the  colonel 
himself?” 

Criticizing  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  eastern  progressives — es- 
pecially the  surviving  members  of 
that  party  in  New  Jersey — to  cry 
“Roosevelt  or  nobody!”  the  New- 
ark Evening  News  declares  such 
a narrow  policy  is  confined  only  to 

small  sections  in  the  East,  w’hile  h Dhp^kb 

through  the  West  there  is  a strong 


velt  himself  would  indorse  such  a policy." 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  Roosevelt’s  re- 
turn. the  Brooklyn  Citizen  points  out,  is 
seen  in  the  demand  reported  from  Washing- 
ton that  Judge  Hughes  inform  his  sup- 
porters what  he  intends  to  do. 

“Just  what  Hughes  will  do,”  adds  the 
Citizen,  "is.  of  course,  conjectural.  He  has 
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thus  far  kept  his  own  secret  remarkably 
well.  No  person  has  ventured  to  say  that 
he  knew  positively  what  His  Honor  would 
do  in  certain  contingencies.  The  utmost 
that  any  one  of  importance  has  ventured  to 
say  has  been  in  the  nature  of  an  inference. 
That  the  judge  would  not  refuse  to  accept 
the  nomination  of  his  party  is  an  opinion 
that  may  be  well  or  ill  founded,  but  it  is 


only  an  opinion,  so  far  as  the  public  has 
been  informed.  It  is  therefore  highly  prob< 
able  that  in  some  way  he  will  be  ap- 
proached  as  the  correspondents  tell  us  he 
is  to  be. 

*‘VVhat  hardly  admits  of  question  is  that 
in  the  absence  of  some  such  declaration  as 
he  is  prepared  to  make,  the  Roosevelt  move* 
inent,  which  has  already  attained  consider- 
able strength,  will  gain  steadily  and 


may  concfivably  become  irresist- 
ible. The  desire  to  win,  and  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  difTicuIty  of  finding 
a candidate  fit  to  face  Wilson,  are 
circumstances  that  are  operating 
widely  in  favor  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oyster  Bay.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  Justice  Hughes, 
there  is  no  other  candidate  on  the 
republican  side  being  widely  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  time  but 
Roosevelt.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland 
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Plain  Dealer,  Hughes  is  the  enigma  of  the 
political  situation  today.  It  is  probable,  ob- 
serves this  newspaper,  that  if  the  justice 
would  consent,  he  would  be  given  the  nomi- 
nation without  much  of  a contest.  Yet,  we 
are  reminded,  how  little  do  republicans  or 
others  know  of  Justice  Hughes  in  relation 
to  public  questions  of  the  day!  The  Plain 
Dealer  continues: 

"Theodore  Roosevelt,  alone  among  the 
men  prominently  mentioned  for  the  Chicago 
nomination,  stands  for  a definite  program. 
What  does  Mr.  Hughes  represent? 

“No  one  knows  what  the  justice  thinks 
upon  military  and  naval  preparedness.  No 
one  knows  what  he  thinks  on  the  tariff.  No 


one  knows  whether  he  would  condemn  or 
uphold  the  foreign  policies  of  the  present 
administration.  No  one  knows  whether  he 
believes  we  held  off  too  long  before  going 
into  Mexico  or  should  not  have  gone  in 
at  all. 

“Justice  Hughes  went  to  the  supreme 
court  six  years  ago.  The  half  dozen  years 
since  then  have  been  of  unusual  significance, 
Scarcely  any  one  would,  doubt  that  the  jus- 
tice has  kept  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  time, 
but  ' discretion  has 
sealed  his  lips  as  to 
most  controversial 
topics. 

"Were  the  repub- 
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STAimCTJ,  h York  Ttlbunt 

On  the  Dark  Suir,  Where  One  la  Apt  to  Meet  a Boea 

Governor  _Whitman*a  “aecret  campaign"  hae  inspired  a num' 
her  of  amusing  cartoons. 

lican  party  to  make  Mr.  Hughes  its  nominee 
upon  the  strength  of  what  it  now 
knows  of  him,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  sublime  faith  in  one  whose  avail- 
ability is  supposed  to  lie  in  what  he 
did  before  most  of  the  present 
issues  were  born.  The  justice  is 
today  the  enigma  of  American  poli- 
tics." 

Referring  to  the  activities  of  the 
republican  national  committee — the 
body  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  elected  Mr.  Wil- 
son— this  newspaper  ventures  the 
opinion  that  the  less  the  commit- 
tee has  to  do  with  the  republican 
nomination,  the  better.  The  Trib- 
une proceeds: 

"Without  question  the  republican 
voters  thoroughly  regret  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson.  They  disap- 
prove his  domestic  policy,  which 
was  anticipated,  and  infinitely 
more,  they  disapprove  his  foreign 
policy,  which  no  one  could  have 
anticipated.  They  do  not  want  Mr. 

Wilson  for  president  after  this 
year. 


“The  question  is — will  they  have 
to  take  him  for  four  years  more? 
That  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  the  members  of  the  repub- 
lican national  committee.  Four 
years  ago  the  national  committee 
set  out  to  make  president  of  the 
United  States  a man  not  desired 
by  the  people.  They  defeated  the 
popular  choice  but  did  not  succeed 
in  making  their  own  candidate 
president. 

"The  republican  voters  want  to 
replace  Mr.  Wilson,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  have  the  national  com- 
mittee replace  him.  The  republi- 
can voters  consider  that  Mr. 
Wilson  represents  republican  gov- 
ernment at  its  weakest,  but  the 
national  committee  naming  a presi- 
dent represents  the  end  of  republi- 
can government.  If  compelled  to 
choose,  the  voters  will  choose  for 
bad  republican  government  rather 
than  efficient  oligarchy. 

".At  this  date  no  one  can  foresee 
whether  the  oligarchy  has  power 
enough  to  control  the  destiny  of 
the  republican  convention  as  it  did  four 
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years  ago  or  whether  it  will  try  to 
exercise  such  power. 

"If  the  national  committee 
leaves  the  convention  alone 
the  voters  will  be  satis- 
fied. They  will  elect 
any  man  nominated 
by  popular  vote  or, 
failing  popular  in- 
dication, by  a 
najority  of  dele- 
gates properly 
elected, butthey 
will  not  allow 
republican  gov- 
ernment to  be 
destroyed  even 
in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a eom- 
petent  and  force- 
ful executive. 

“They  want  a 
president,  not  a 
doge." 

Replying  to  the  charge 
of  the  New  York  Herald 
that  administration  demo- 
crats arc  promoting  the  candi- 
dacy of  Roosevelt  "on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  an  ca.sicr  man  to  heat 
than  Justice  Hughes,”  the  New  York  World 
declares  that  such  an  accusation  is  too 
ridiculous  to  merit  discussion.  Wilson 
democrats,  it  adds,  will  have  about  as  much 
influence  in  the  republican  convention  as 
they  have  in  the  National  German-Ameri- 
can  alliance.  We  read  further; 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
President  Wilson  might  be  an  easy  matter. 
It  might  be  a difficult  matter.  It  might  be 
impossible.  We  do  not  know,  and  we  are 
sure  that  nobody  else  knows.  The  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination 
by  the  republicans  is  much  broader  than 
any  question  of  party  success.  He  alone  of 
the  republican  aspirants  for  the  nomination 
represents  a definite  and  fundamental  issue 
of  government. 

"Mr.  Hughes  is  a republican  Woodrow 
Wilson,  more  conservative  than  Mr.  Wilson 
and  lacking  Mr.  Wilson's  vast  experience 
in  the  presidency  during  one  of  the  critical 
periods  in  the  world's  history.  There  could 
be  no  real  issue  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  the 
republican  candidate.  The  campaign  would 
represent  only  an  organized  drive  by  the 
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“Our  flag 
waft  fttitl  there." 


republicans  to  recapture  certain  Federal 
patronage  now  in  the  hands  of  democrats. 
So  far  as  we  know  what  Mr.  Hughes  thinks 
and  feels,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  and  the  president  are  very  far  apart  in 
respect  to  any  of  the  grave  questions  that 
confront  the  country  as  a result  of  war. 
For  campaign  purposes  Mr.  Hughes  might 
pretend  to  oppose  the  Wilson  policies,  but 
a Hughes  administration  would  differ  from 
a Wilson  administration  chiefly  in  name. 

"What  is  true  of  Mr.  Hughes  is  true  in 
a measure  of  Mr.  Root  Whatever  Mr.  Root 
may  say  in  his  speeches,  we  know  that  Mr. 
Root  as  an  administrator  of  government 
would  follow  the  main  lines  of  President 
Wilson's  foreign  policies.  As  a responsible 
president  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate 
all  the  cheap  demagogy  and  jingoism  of  his 
state  convention  speech. 

"It  is  different  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
is  for  war  with  Germany,  for  militarism  in 
the  United  States  and  for  a general  policy 
of  imperialism.  He  openly  advocates  the 
Prussian  theory  that  the  individual  is  cre- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  not  the 
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democratic  theory  that  the  state  is  created 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  incapable  of  profound  beliefs,  but  in 
so  far  as  he  believes  in  anything  except 
himself,  he  believes  in  kaiserism  and  would 
remold  the  republic  into  that  form.  He 
would  seek  to  do  in  a military  and  industrial 
way  for  the  American  people  what  Wil- 
helm II  has  done  for  the  German  people, 
and  he  would  regard  war  merely  as  inci- 
dental to  the  realization  of  his  plan  of 
national  force  and  national  aggrandize- 
ment” 

That  the  coming  presidential  election  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  England,  even  in 
these  times  of  greater  interests,  is  apparent 
from  the  occasional  editorial  discussions  in 
the  London  press.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  London  Shipping  World: 

"In  considering  the  question  of  who  shall 
succeed  President  Wilson  we  must  take 
account  of  the  past.  Since  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  the  democratic  party  has  not  been 
in  real  power  at  all,  even  during  the  present 
administration.  Cleveland  was  an  advocate 


of  a ‘tariff  for  revenue  only,'  but  he  did  not 
have  a working  majority  in  the  two  houses 
of  congress  to  give  legislative  effect  to  his 
principles  and  his  advocacy  of  them.  Dr. 
Wilson  came  into  power  on  a platform  the 
principal  plank  of  which  was  perhaps  the 
further  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  the  pledge 
to  do  the  proverbial  'something'  for  ship- 
ping. Certainly  he  did  something  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  tariff,  but  he  made 
some  of  the  most  ridiculous  proposals  in 
respect  of  shipping  that  ever  emanated  from 
a political  personage  with  any  claim  to 
statesmanship.  He  seemed  to  favor  (we 
use  the  word  'seemed'  because  it  was  not 
quite  easy  to  understand  what  the  president 
was  driving  at)  the  taking  over  of  the  mer- 
chant shipping  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  interned  German  vessels,  and  oper- 
ating this  mercantile  marine  by  government 
control,  and  therefore  by  the  pledge  of  the 
government  to  sustain  any  loss  which  might 
accrue  in  this  huge  business.  But  he  was 
laughed  out  of  court  by  the  business  men 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  game  is 
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being  pursued  of  endeavoring  to  put  before 
congress  and  the  country  such  a policy  as 
the  republican  party  will  endorse  and  will 
advocate;  and  in  this  way  Colonel  House— 
and  the  president,  of  course — seek  to  secure 
the  election  of  President  Wilson  for  a sec- 
ond term.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  dubious  tactics  will  appeal  to  the 
American  people;  and  should  these  fail, 
then  the  nominee  of  the  republican  party 
will  be  elected  to  replace  Dr.  Wilson  in  the 
White  House.” 


The  German-American  vote  may  possibly 
I)c  a deciding  factor  in  the  coming  election, 
a fact  which  naturally  elicits  the  inquiry, 
"Can  the  kaiser  elect  a president?”  Accord- 
ing to  the  New  Yorker  Herold,  spokesman 
for  the  hyphenated  Americans,  “no  matter 
whether  German-.Americans  are  justi6ed  in 
the!  opposition  to  Wilson  or  not,  the  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  latter  cannot  obtain  their 
votes.” 

"This  issue,"  says  the  New  York  World, 
“is  one  that  must  be  faced  squarely.” 
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THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS 

The  First  King  (Wilhelm  II):  “What  a bouncing  babyl  He'll  make  a bully  soldier 

for  the  class  of  1936.” 
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ONE  OF  OUR  BOYS 

MID  the  hedgerows,  where  the  Avon, 
swelling. 

Winds  round  his  mother’s  home- 
stead to  the  sea. 

He  heard  the  call  of  duty,  clear,  compelling. 
To  fight  for  liberty. 

Behind  the  firing  line  our  boy  is  sleeping — 
Sacred  by  sacrifice  that  hallowed  ground — 
No  more  at  dawn  he  hears  the  shrapnel 
sweeping. 

Or  the  great  guns  resound. 

And  yet  his  soul  is  not  a dead  leaf  drifting. 
Blown  through  the  gates  of  death  by 
winds  of  chance: 

All  that  in  him  was  noble  and  uplifting 
Is  our  inheritance! 

— London  Graphic. 


A CONSOLATION 

The  preference  of  the  fair  sex  for  the  man  in  khaki 
it  a protective  social  instinct  for  the  continuance  of 
the  race. 

SOME  time  ago,  I must  confess, 

1 felt  a certain  bitterness 
To  see  the  military  dress 
Monopolize  attention; 

With  every  waist  of  supple  charm 
Encircled  by  a khaki  arm, 

It  was  not  easy  to  be  calm 
Under  such  forced  abstention. 

I felt — though  I was  forty-four — 

My  style,  quite  popular  before, 

Should  surely  count  for  something  more 
In  spite  of  tawny  hero; 

But  though  I bravely  cocked  my  hat, 

And  wore  the  latest  tie  and  spat, 

My  efforts  fell  distinctly  flat — 

My  price  remained  at  zero. 

Now.  .some  professor-man,  T sec, 

Has  worked  the  riddle  out  for  me: 
Protective  Instinct  is  the  key 
That  saves  my  amour  propre: 

So  let  the  nice  girl  set  her  cap, 

And  let  th'  instinctive  flapper  flap 
To  please  her  little  soldier  chap— 

I’m  not  the  man  to  stop  her. 

— London  Opinion. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHIC  HUN 

I FIND  on  reading  the  German  Press 
That  Russia  has  made  too  much  of  a 
boom, 

And  has  laid  a quite  inappropriate  stress 
On  her  recent  capture  of  Erzerum. 

The  Turks  were  tired  of  the  place.  I'm  told. 
An  attitude  one  may  well  excuse. 

For  although  an  important  position  to  hold, 
It  is  quite  a contemptible  place  to  lose. 

People  have  often  called  it  the  key 
Of  Asia  Minor;  it  is  not  so, 

Whatever  it  seems  to  you  and  to  me. 

The  Huns  say  not,  and  they  ought  to 
know. 

Some  folks,  it  is  said,  are  never  aware 
How  they  value  a thing  till  it’s  gone  for 
aye, 

And  then  they  are  plunged  into  deep  de- 
spair; 

With  the  Hun  it’s  exactly  the  other  way. 

— London  Evening  News. 


THE  WEEPER  IN  THE  GLEN 

My  bonnie  lad,  but  I was  brave 
The  day  you  left  the  Glen, 

Spoke  pride  an'  hope  between  my 
prayers — 

I’ve  scarce  been  brave  sin’  then. 

.\n’,  oh,  my  love,  you  little  kent 
What  saut  tears  surged  an'  fell — 

Sin’  that  black  hour  you  left  for  War 
I’ve  never  been  mysel’. 

Ochone,  my  man!  Was’t  I that  spoke 
Sac  blythc  o’  “Back  again,” 

When  freedom  should  be  wrought  anew 
By  gallants  o’  the  Glen? 

I’ll  try  to  think  I’m  shut  in  grief 
That  ithers  should  be  free; 

But,  oh,  I hae  but  dule  this  day — 

This  day  o*  victoric. 

My  heart  gaed  out  wi’  you  to  death, 

Wi’  you  it’s  lyin’  dead: 

I’m  spent  wi’  weepin*  i’  the  Glen — 

Was  heather  e’er  sac  red? 

It  minds  me  o’  a far  Red  Field 
(Shame  be  on  a’  to  blame!). 

Oh,  love.  I’ll  sec  your  face  nae  mair, 

Nor  hear  you  speak  my  name. 

— London  Graphic. 
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THE  STRONG  ARM  OF  THE 
WOODROW  STATES 

I am  afraid  of  beina  unready  to  perform  my  duty; 
afraid  of  the  danger,  the  abame  nnd  the  inadequacy. — 
Vfooirow  Wilaon. 

ET  ready  I Any  day  the  call  may  come, 
The  pleasant  Notes  of  peace  begin 
to  fail. 

It  may  be  needful  soon  to  sound  the  drum. 
And  furbish  up  our  arms  and  rusted  mail. 
Though  once  too  proud  to  fight,  the  world 
may  see 

The  strength  of  our  new-born  humility. 

Get  ready!  Ho,  Chicago!  Leap  to  arms 
With  all  thy  weight  of  pork  to  nerve  thy 
blowl 

Pittsburgh,  awake!  The  sky  with  wild  alarms 
Is  shaken  at  the  menace  of  the  foe. 

We  wrote  them  fair  with  an  untiring  pen. 
Ink  fails.  In  hot-leashed  wrath  we  speak 
as  men. 

How  shall  we  smite  them  if  the  die  js  cast? 
Lo,  five-score  thousands  answer  to  the 
call. 

The  broad  resources  of  our  land  are  vast. 
Edged  with  the  weight  of  doom  our  blow 
should  fall; 

Yet,  in  the  grim  world-battle’s  awful  length. 
One  pinprick  represents  our  fighting 
strength. 

With  time  to  arm,  the  terror  of  our  might 
Would  shake  the  corners  of  the  living 
world; 

But  who  will  stay  the  onrush  of  the  fight. 
And  pause  till  that  loud  lightning  stroke 
is  hurled. 

Which  with  the  hot  speed  of  devotion  rare 
Will  take  at  least  a twelvemonth  to  prepare? 

Get  ready!  War  is  war!  But  fire  and  steel 
Speak  not  the  last  word  in  the  restless 
strife. 

Smite  with  the  dollar,  rend  them  with  the 
wheel. 

Use  our  tremendous  credit  like  a knife; 
The  larger  weapons  of  our  skill  devise 
To  break  the  battle-front  of  force  and  lies. 

Our  murdered  ghosts  across  the  water  glide. 
Break  up  the  cash-box  with  a valorous 
hand  I 


Keep  humble  and  forget  our  peaceful  pride; 
The  many-millioned  checks  for  honor 
stand. 

Push  with  embattled  gold,  for  swiftest  so 
May  we  hand  wallop  to  a bankrupt  foe! 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 


A TRENCH  DITTY 

WHEN  the  war  is  over  an'  the  fun  is 
wearin’  thin 

Of  brightly  doin’  goosesteps  down 
the  alleys  of  Berlin. 

I’ll  find  some  German  ulan,  twist  ’is  ’elmet 
off  ’is  ’ead. 

An’  throw  ’im  my  puttees  (what’s  left)  to 
wear  around  instead. 

And  I'll  march  into  the  station  and  address 
the  bookin’-clcrk: 

“Ein  billet  for  old  England,  look  sharp,  you 
frightful  Turk. 

"For  I’ve  had  enough  of  Boches  and  I’ve 
shot  a handsome  few — 

Look  sharp,  you  ruddy  Strafer,  or  I may  be 
shootin’  you.” 

E’ll  find  a ticket  fast  enough,  an’  fust-class 
I’ll  go  back 

With  my  feet  upon  the  cushions  an’  my 
rifle  in  the  rack. 

An'  when  I gets  to  England,  why,  I’ll 
marry  some  sweet  maid. 

An’  tell  'er  'ow  we  crossed  the  Rhine  an' 
what  the  Prussians  paid. 

Every  night,  for  luck.  I’ll  drink  afore  I go 
to  bed 

A pint  from  out  that  'elmet  that  once 
squeezed  the  ulan’s  'cad. 

And  on  the  Kaiser’s  birthday  1 will  send, 
to  keep  'im  keen, 

A card  with  "God  strafe  England"  on  and 
“Wot  price  St.  Helecn?” 

When  the  war  is  over,  that’s  the  kind  o’ 
course  I’ll  steer — 

But  it  ain’t  quite  over  yet,  my  lad,  so  'eave 
that  sandbag  'ere  I — London  Express. 
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What  Thomas  Nast,  a Generation  Ago, 


from  Harptr's  Wtekly,  ftbruary  13.  I57S 

PEACE  SECURE— SAFE  AND  PROTECTED 

These  two  cartoons  from  Harper’s  Weekly  nuEht  have  been  drawn  yesterday 
instead  of  forty  years  ago.  They  are  the  work  of  that  master  cartoonist,  Thomas 
Nast,  and  as  an  arnment  for  preparedness  they  could  hardly  be  improved.  In 
the  issue  in  which  these  drawings  appeared  Harper's  said  editorially: 

“The  urgent  necessity  for  effective  legislation  on  the  armament  and  fortifications 
and  the  more  efficient  equipment  of  our  navy  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  has 
paid  attention  to  the  gigantic  progress  made  by  European  nations  in  this  direction. 
Unreflecting  persons  are  apt  to  regard  the  army  and  navy  as  expensive  luxuries  in  time 
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Thought  of  the  Need  of  Preparedness 


From  Harpa's  Wttklf,  Ftbraary  U,  1175 

PEACE  INSECURE— AFRAID  FOR  HER  LIFE 


of  peace,  as  if  an  efficient  military  and  naval  service  could  be  improvised  in  case  of  war 
as  easily  as  a town  meeting  could  be  organized.  . . . No  European  nation  would  be 
guilty  of  the  madness  of  attempting  to  invade  this  country.  But  in  the  event  of  war 
with  a foreign  naval  power  the  whole  extent  of  our  sea  coast  might  be  ravished  by  a 
hostile  fleet,  our  seaboard  cities  blockaded  or  cwtured,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
damage  inflicted  upon  our  commerce.  ...  It  appears  . . . that  the  armament 
of  our  coast  fortifications  would  be  about  as  serviceable  against  the  iron  clad  ships  of 
England,  or  even  Spain,  as  the  wooden  guns  of  Mr.  Nast’s  cartoon. 
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The  Italian  campaign 

has  been  a disap-  V 
pointment  to  the  al- 
lies. Italy  thus  far  has 
accomplished  very  little, 
and  has  failed  lamentably 
to  live  up  to  the  hopes  re- 
posed in  her.  While  she 
has  kept  Austria  on  the 
defensive,  she  has  not  re-  * 
lieved  the  situation  materi- 
ally for  Russia.  The  crushing  of  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  might  never  have  occurred,  had 
Italy  acted  with  dispatch. 

The  renewal  of  the  Isonzo  drive,  however, 
is  encouraging.  Despite  the  cartoon  thrusts 
indulged  in  by  the  satirists  of  Berlin,  Mu- 
nich, and  Vienna,  Cadorna  has  been  making 
progress,  and  Italy’s  spring  offensive,  if 
coupled  with  general  activity  along  the  other 
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WILHCLH  SCHULZ,  in  SijnpliciMintns,  @ Munict 

IN  THE  ADRIATIC 
“O,  bitter  •«!" 


fronts,  may  help  bring  the  war  to  a more 
speedy  conclusion. 

Reports  reach  us  of  internal  unrest  at 
Rome — a factor*that  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  awakening.  Also,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Italy  is  on  the  brink  of  war 
with  Germany,  the  seizure  of  the  German 
ships  interned  in  her  harbors  being  a pre- 
liminary move.  To  quote  the  Philadelphia 
Press: 

"Sir  Edward  Grey’s  an- 
nouncement in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Ital- 
ian government  has  de- 
cided to  requisition  Ger- 
man ships  in  Italian  ports 
is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment that  Italy  is  at  last 
ready  for  war  with  Ger- 
many. With  the  recent 
example  of  Portugal  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world 
it  is  inconceivable  that 
such  action  on  Italy’s 
part  would  lead  to  any- 
thing else  than  a declara- 
tion of  war  by  Germany. 

"War  between  Germany 
and  Italy  will  end  an 
anomalous  situation,  and 
should  make  for  more 
complete  cooperation  be- 
tween Italy  and  her  allies. 
How  far  the  fact  that  Italy 
was  formally  at  peace  with 
Germany  hindered  her 
participation  in  the  Balkan 
theater  of  the  war  has  not 
been  revealed,  but  it  is 
clear  that  had  Italy  been 
whole-hearted  in  the  fight 
her  proximity  to  the  scene 
and  her  undoubted  ability 
to  muster  a strong  army 
of  reserves  would  have  en- 
abled her  to  save  Monte- 
negro and  perhaps  to  have 
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averted  the  easy  conquest 
of  Serbia.” 

That  even  a declaration 
of  war  by  Germany  on 
Italy  will  affect  the  situa- 
tion but  little  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Washington 
Star,  which  says: 

“The  government  at 
Rome  has  carefully 
avoided  a definite  break 
with  Berlin,  although  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  against 
Germany’s  ally  and  Italy’s 
own  former  ally  of  the 
dreibund.  Certain  polit- 
ical reasons  have  operated 
to  the  end  of  this  anoma- 
lous position,  reasons  that 
are  too  profound  for 
American  understanding. 

If  now  a declaration  of 
war  is  to  be  made  the 
physical  situation  will  not 
be  changed  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree.  It  has 
been  suspected  that  Ger- 
man troops  have  taken  part  in  the  Austrian 
campaign  against  Italy  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.  Germany  is  so  fully  occupied  now 
on  all  fronts,  especially  in  the  west,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  there  will  be  any  increase 
of  pressure  on  the  Italian  line  from  that 
source.” 

An  optimistic  view  of  the  Italian  drive  is 
taken  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
which  believes  that  Italy  has  still  a chance 
to  redeem  her  lost  provinces.  We  read: 

“With  the  resumption  of  the  offensive  on 
the  Isonzo  the  Italians  are  obviously  pre- 
paring to  carry  through  to  a successful  issue 
the  campaign  which  the  winter  weather  in- 
terrupted. The  fall  of  Trieste  would  be  a 
serious  blow  to  Austria.  It  would  threaten 
Fiiime  and  give  Italy  a claim  to  the  reten- 
tion of  Italia  Irredenta  when  the  war  was 
over  which  could  not  be  disputed.  There 


laosa”).  In  L’Asioo,  Homt 


"Italy,  violently 


ntly  attaoked  on  every  aide  by  ua,  will  aoon  fall  to  piecct 
in  our  hands.'’~German  official  communique. 


has  been  much  criticism  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  pur- 
suing its  own  selfish  purposes,  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  other  nations;  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Italy  to  refute  this  charge.  The  first 
duty  of  that  country,  indeed,  was  to  secure 
itself  from  invasion.  Now  this  meant  in  the 
first  place  blocking  an  Austrian  invasion 
through  the  Trentino,  which  runs  like  a 
wedge  into  Italy.  Had  the  Austrians  been 
able  to  push  forward  from  this  base  they 
would  have  threatened  Verona,  Milan  and 
all  the  northern  territory.  Furthermore,  the 
western  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  singularly 
open  to  attack;  they  could  be  defended  only 
by  an  offensive  movement  which  would  con- 
fine the  Austrians  to  the  eastern  shore. 
Thus  the  Italian  army  had  the  task  of  keep- 
ing the  Austrian  forces  busy  resisting  inva- 
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ITALY  AND  THE  WAR 


£RHST  STERN,  in  Lusligt  Blatllei,  Btrlin 


A TALE  OF  THE  ALPS 

Once  upon  a time  there  lived  a peasant  couple  who  owned  a goat.  It  saw  the 
flowers  growing  on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  and  wanted  them  badly.  There  were  many  good 
things  to  eat  in  the  valley  below,  but  the  goat  forgot  all  about  them,  and  climbed  after 
the  flowers. 
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tv.  TRIER,  in  Lusllge  Blaetttr,  ■.  Berlin 
THE  HUNGRY  PARLIAMENT 

Sonnino  (Italian  minister  of  foreign  affairs):  “Sorry,  gentlemen,  but  for  tlie 

present,  I can  only  bring  the  toothpicks.  Our  chef  [Cadoma]  has  met  with  a mishap." 
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ItlX.  I»  SimpUclutmuf.  © Manicfe 

AFTER  THE  FIFTH  ISONZO  DRIVE 
**8irc,  the  Alpt  will  not  give  in.'* 

■ion,  and  the  Italian  navy  had  the  task  of 
■hutting  up  the  Austrian  fleet  in  its  naval 
base  at  Pola.  This  service  to  Italy  was  also 
a service  to  her  allies.  It  saved  Italy  from 
invasion  and  it  diverted  Austrian  troops 
from  employment  elsewhere.” 

Concerning  the  unrest  in  Italy,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  observes: 

“The  increasing  demand  for  a complete 
parliamentary  discussion  of  the  progress  of 
the  Italian  campaign  is  confronting  the  gov- 
ernment at  Rome  with  grave  difficulties.  A 
radical  and  socialist  agitation  in  the  cham- 
ber was  quelled  the  other  day  only  by  Pre- 
mier Salandra's  threat  that  he  would_resign 
or  prorogue  the  chamber,  and  by  his  con- 
sent to  permit  consideration  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  country,  including  those 
arising  out  of  the  military  operations.  This 
compromise,  however,  effected  only  a tem- 
porary adjustment  of  the  situation,  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  another  move- 
ment of  revolt  in  the  radical  ranks  in  the 
near  future  should  gain  enough  support 
among  other  elements  to  encompass  the  de- 
feat and  resignation  of  Salandra.  Such  an 
event  might  bring  about  a material  change 
in  Italy's  position  in  the  war. 


“To  Premier  Salandra  the  situation  is  of 
profound  personal  import.  It  was  the  hand 
of  Salandra,  in  the  closing  stage  of  the 
Austro-Italian  negotiations  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  that  guided  Italian  policy 
to  an  open  break  with  Austria.  Had  Gio- 
litti’s  voice  been  heard  among  the  rising 
storm  of  popular  clamor  for  the  'redemp- 
tion' of  Italia  Irredenta  in  the  early  spring 
of  last  year,  Italy's  sword  would  have  re- 
mained sheathed  and  she  would  have  ob- 
tained the  major  part,  if  not  all  that  she 
demanded  from  her  Austrian  ally  as  the 
price  of  her  neutrality. 

“After  almost  a year’s  beating  against  the 
barriers  of  diazy  heights  and  determined 
defenders,  Italy  finds  herself  in  possession 
of  only  a fraction  of  the  territorial  conces- 
sions which  Austria  offered  her  as  a friendly 
‘compensation’  in  the  final  phase  of  the 
negotiations. 

“The  paucity  of  results  achieved  by  Gen- 
eral Cadorna,  Italian  generalissimo,  at  an 
enormous  cost  in  lives  and  treasure,  has  cre- 
ated a revulsion  of  feeling  among  the  Italian 
people.” 


nUOOLFH  HIKRHAHU,  /•  Pic  Musktlt.  Vltm 
THE  COUNCIL  OP  WAR 

“Hy  deer  Cedoma,  yon  must  break  throach  the 
Itonao  front.  Uae  our  elite  troopa,  if  you  can't  do 
it  with  any  othera." 

"They  won't  do  at  all.  aire.  Tboae  feUoara  are  only 
■ood  for  breakinc  in — not  for  breakini  throiiclk” 
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F.  lUTTHFR,  In  Lusligt  Blattitr,  © Berlin 

General  Cadorna:  "So  you  want  some  of  my  lemon  juice?  Well,  you  can’t  have  any. 

I am  using  the  last  half  myself  now.” 

The  lemon  equeeeere  of  Prance,  England,  and  Ruaiia  are  labeled  respectively  **France,"  "DardaDellei,” 
and  "Balltans.**  That  of  luly  represents  the  Isonao  campaign. 
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Serb^Sentry 


For  several  weeks  the  exhibit  of  Board- 
man  Robinson’s  war  drawings  at  the 
Thumb  Box  Gallery  in  East  Forty- 
Ninth  Street,  New  York,  has  been  attract- 
ing many  visitors.  Mr,  Robinson,  who  was 
until  recently  the  cartoonist  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  went  to  Europe  for  the  Met- 
ropolitan Magazine.  He  was  accompanied 
by  John  Reed,  who  has  supplemented  with 
word  pictures  Mr.  Robinson’s  powerful 
sketches. 

The  artist  and  writer  spent  some  time 
in  Serbia,  where  they  visited  the  hospitals, 
the  battlefields,  and  the  line  of  retreat. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  the  permission  of 
the  Russian  general  staff,  they  transferred 
their  activities  to  the  Russian  front.  For 
the  most  part  they  received  kind  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  lonely  Russian  officers, 
but  eventually  they  were  arrested  and 


Awaiting  Foes — Poland 
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Ruslian  Wounded 


lodged  in  jail  under  suspicion  of  being  Ger- 
man spies. 

Mr.  Robinson,  by  the  way,  lias  bad  rather 
an  adventurous  career.  When  be  was 
twenty-one  years  old  some  friends  helped 
him  to  get  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  life 
of  a poor  student  for  two  years,  visiting  all 
the  ateliers,  studying  night  ami  day,  and 
finally  being  admitted  to  Gerome's  class  in 
the  Beaux  Arts. 

In  1904,  out  of  a job,  and  with  no  money, 
he  married,  left  Paris,  and  came  to  New 
York.  Here  he  was  refused  recognition. 
Nobody  wanted  his  work,  and  for  a year  he 
was  obliged  to  serve  as  an  employe  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor — an  ironical  trick  of  fate,  it  might 
seem.  However,  this  work,  taking  him 
into  the  slums,  broadened  his  horizon,  and 
gave  him  a larger  breadth  of  vision. 


The  Unburied  Dead — Serbia 
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BOARDMAN  ROBINSON— A REALIST 


Taps  on  the  Aisne 


BOARDMAN  ROBINSON— A REALIST 
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Forward  with  God 
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BOARDMAN  ROBINSON— A REALIST 


Belgium — The  Return  of  the  Goth 
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More  Peace  Bubbles 
from  Berlin 


F RESIDENT  WILSON  has  seen  fit  to 
deny  the  rumors  that  Germany  is  seek- 
ing peace  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  Ambassador 
Gerard  in  Berlin  had  agreed  to  forego  his 
vacation  that  he  might  be  in  instant  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  with  Germany  in  a peace 
program. 

Such  rumors  have  cropped  up  at  various 
times  during  the  war,  and  with  increasing 
persistency.  So  long  as  the  allies"  deter- 
mination stands,  however,  to  see  both  Bel- 
gium and  Serbia  restored  to  what  they 
were  originally,  one  cannot  become  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  an  early 
termination  of  the  war. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  Ger- 
many just  now  could  propose  any  terms 
commensurate  with  her  own  dignity  that 
the  entente  powers  would  accept.  England 
seems  only  to  have  begun  to  employ  her 
vast  resources.  France,  defending  Verdun 
successfully,  is  evidently  in  no  mood  to 
pay  indemnities.  Russia  has  been  winning 
all  along  the  line.  And  premature  peace, 
most  observers  will  agree,  would  be  worse 
than  nothing. 

Even  such  a matter  as  the  discussion  of 
economic  relations  after  the  war  seems  to 
irritate  England.  “Win  the  war  first  1“ 
cries  the  London  Express.  “The  task  of 
the  allies  is  to  defeat  Germany.  To  that 
end  we  must  devote  all  our  strength  and  all 
our  mind.  When  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
is  assured,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
cuss what  shall  be  done  with  him.’" 

The  London  Times  takes  little  stock  in 
talk  or  rumors  of  an  early  peace.  We  read: 
“Speculation  about  the  duration  of  the 
war  is  inevitable.  Wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  and  begin  to  talk 
about  the  war,  one  or  other  is  pretty  sure 
to  say.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  last? 
The  question  is  not  asked  anxiously,  but 
as  a topic  of  conversation  interesting  to  all. 
Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  answer, 
which  is  generally  very  vague;  but  opinions 
are  exchanged,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
This  sort  of  speculation  is  quite  harmless; 
it  belongs  to  the  small  coin  of  social  inter- 


course. But  some  people  go  much  farther 
and  profess  a considerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. They  make  confident  predictions, 
and  go  the  length  of  'backing"  their  opinion 
in  the  usual  way.  A good  deal  of  business 
is  said  to  be  done  at  Lloyd’s  by  wagering 
on  the  date  by  which  the  war  will  or  will 
not  be  ended.  Predictions  are  also  ascribed 
to  members  of  parliament,  financiers  and 
other  business  men.  They  find  their  way 
into  the  newspapers  and  are  buzzed  round. 
We  do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  this, 
or  suggest  a censorship  of  the  subject.  Men 
ought  to  look  forward,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  their  own  opinions.  But  the  amuse- 
ment is  not  altogether  harmless,  and  it 
calls  for  a word  of  warning.  The  public 
w'ill  do  well  to  pay  no  attention  to  these 
predictions,  or  at  least  to  place  no  reliance 
on  them.  Some  of  them  may  prove  to  be 
right,  but  they  are  only  guesswork.  No- 
body really  knows  or  can  know.  There 
are  far  too  many  uncertain  factors  to  permit 
anybody,  no  matter  how  well-informed  or 
shrewd  or  authoritative,  to  forecast  the 
course  of  events  with  any  approach  to  pre- 
cision.’’ 

Germany,  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds 
us,  has  been  sending  out  peace  “feelers’" 
for  many  months  past.  They  have  come 
through  unofficial  channels  with  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  peace  discussions  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  as  well  as,  to  quote  the 
Tribune,  “to  produce  a favorable  impression 
on  neutral  opinion  by  showing  that  Ger- 
many from  now  on  disclaims  responsibility 
for  a prolongation  of  the  war."  This  news- 
paper proceeds; 

"The  newest  peace  terms  put  forward  do 
not  differ  materially  from  earlier  ones  from 
the  same  source.  They  are,  in  fact,  less 
liberal,  so  far  as  meeting  French  and  Brit- 
ish expectations  is  concerned.  They  concede 
more  in  ignoring  the  conquest  of  Poland 
and  Serbia  and  in  suggesting  a general  re- 
turn to  the  territorial  status  existing  before 
the  war. 

“According  to  the  latest  German  offers, 
Belgium  is  to  be  evacuated  and  German 
assistance  is  to  be  given  in  repairing  the 
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D.  MELNIHIBV.  in  Novi  Satirikon.  Ptfrograd 
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Trying  to  Catch  the  Dove  of  Peace 


WEED,  la  Pbllidtlphl*  Public  Ledger 
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ravages  of  the  German  occupation.  But  the 
French  territory  occupied  is  to  be  surren- 
dered only  on  payment  of  an  indemnity. 
From  Great  Britain  and  France  jointly  Ger- 
many asks  the  restoration  of  some  of  her 
captured  African  colonics.  Nothing  is  said 
about  a making  over  of  the  Balkan  map, 
about  the  restoration  of  old  boundaries  on 
the  Russian  front  or  about  the  further  dis- 
memberment of  Turkey.  The  terms  arc 
therefore  far  too  hazy  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  a basis  for  negotiations  on  the  theory 
that  the  war  has  altered  nothing  and  settled 
nothing." 

That  Germany  is  in  a penitent  mood,  and 
would  be  glad  to  make  peace  on  much  easier 
terms  than  any  thus  far  suggested,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
Says  the  Ledger; 

“Berlin  must  realize  perfectly  well  by 


From  Hodi».  Constintinoplt 

Great  Britian's  Pour-in-Hand 


this  time  that  all  hope  of  achieving  the  am- 
bitious designs  with  which  the  war  was 
undertaken  has  vanished.  The  longer  hos- 
tilities last  the  less  favorable  the  terms  for 
ending  them  will  be.  There  is  every  reason, 
therefore,  why  a treaty  which  simply  re- 
stored the  status  quo  ante  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Germany,  It  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  partial  failure,  but  none  the  less 
a welcome  alternative  to  complete  ruin. 
The  relinquishment  of  Belgium  and  the 
restoration  to  France  of  her  lost  provinces 
would  be  a small  price  to  pay.  Nor  would 
peace  now  be  without  advantages  to  the 
allies.  They  cannot  wish  to  crush  Ger- 
many, nor  could  they  if  they  would.  It  is 
the  militarism  which  has  kept  Europe  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety  which  they  are  fighting. 
If  they  could  believe  that  this  was  defeated, 
they  would  gladly  end  a conflict  which  is 
costing  them  so  much  in 
blood  and  treasure.” 

Each  great  military 
movement  of  the  war,  as 
the  New  York  World 
points  out,  whether  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  Gemany,  has  brought 
with  it  more  peace  talk. 

”Now'  that  the  Verdun 
drive  has  proved  a fail- 
ure,” we  read,  “it  is  in- 
evitable that  Berlin  in  one 
w’ay  or  another  should  in- 
dicate that  the  imperial 
government  is  ready  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
and  on  terms,  of  course, 
that  the  allies  will  not  and 
cannot  accept. 

“More  than  a year  ago 
The  World  received  infor- 
mation from  a highly  re- 
sponsible source  tliat  Ger- 
many would  be  glad  to 
make  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  status  quo  previous 
to  the  war.  Unquestion- 
ably Germany  is  still  in 
that  mood,  and  will  re- 
main in  that  mood  unless 
unexpected  victories  are 
attained  by  German  arms 
on  land  or  sea.  Then  the 
terms  will  stiffen. 
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“It  is  equally  plain  that 
Germany  cannot  today 
o0er  peace  terms  that  the 
allies  would  accept,  and 
that  the  allies  could  ac- 
cept no  terms  that  Ger- 
many would  offer.  Too 
much  blood  and  treasure 
have  been  expended  on 
both  sides  to  permit  an  in- 
conclusive peace  that 
would  merely  defer  the 
final  issue  until  the  bel- 
ligerents were  again  ready 
to  make  a supreme  appeal 
to  force." 

The  United  States,  al- 
though not  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war,  is,  in 
the  belief  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  vitally  con- 
cerned in  whatever  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at.  And 
any  terms,  declares  this 
newspaper,  will  bear  di- 
rectly upon  our  interests, 
rights,  and  security.  The 
American  continues: 

“The  object  of  envy  and 
of  resentment  upon  the 
part  of  both  Germany  and 
England,  the  United 
States  has  won  the  settled 
dislike  of  both  countries  for  reasons  so 
often  recited  and  so  obvious  that  they  need 
no  restatement  here. 

"The  rumored  terms  of  peace  include  the 
transfer  of  the  West  Indies  that  ar,e  held 
by  England  to  Germany.  Germany  would 
thus  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal  would  be 
menaced  by  the  one  power  that  has  never 
acknowledged  the  Monroe  doctrine.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany 
was  playing  a deep  game  to  gain  control  of 
Haiti,  and  its  policies  with  regard  to  this 
continent  have  been  quickened  rather  than 
dulled  by  the  great  war. 

“There  must  be  no  negotiations  of  peace 
in  a corner.  The  report  that  this  will  be 
the  case  and  the  public  be  uninformed  until 
after  the  warring  powers  have  framed  up 
the  conditions  of  peace  is  disquieting.  The 
United  States  must  demand  to  know  the 
facts.  Whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  a 
peace  mediator,  it  must  find  a place  in  the 


CABRICL  6AIARTAIIA  ("Rita  lanRl")  It  L'AsItt.  Rtmt 
The  End  o(  the  PuppeU 

councils  of  the  nations  from  the  start.  It 
has  the  power  to  make  its  dictum  felt  and 
it  must  declare  that  any  transfer  of  terri- 
tory in  American  waters  will  be  regarded 
as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country. 
It  must  declare  that  trade  agreements 
whereby  Germany  shall  be  insured  suprem- 
acy in  the  South  American  trade  field  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  this  nation.  Germany  can  be  given  no 
place  in  the  sun  upon  this  continent  by 
England.  Let  the  United  States  be  alert 
and  let  it  not  permit  its  interest  in  the 
general  peace  conditions  to  cause  it  to  over- 
look the  vital  bearing  such  terms  may  have 
upon  its  own  rights  and  security." 

The  Chicago  Journal  sees  peace  far  in 
the  distance,  and  places  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  talk  of  peace  has  come  only 
from  one  side.  “While  the  terms  suggested 
from  Berlin,”  observes  the  Journal,  “are 
still  preposterous,  they  are  more  modest 
than  those  named  in  previous  ‘feelers.’" 
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0.  OULBRANSSON,  In  Simplicissimus,  m Munich 

THE  ENTENTE  MENAGERIE 
“If  we  put  them  in  cages,  at  least  they  can’t  make  separate  peace.’ 
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From  II  Uulo,  Bologna 


German  Peace 
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"From  time  to  time  ru- 
mors of  negotiations  be- 
tween Germany  and  Bul- 
garia as  to  plans  for  their 
future  campaign  have 
reached  Athens,  and  re- 
cently it  was  reported  that 
a final  understanding  had 
been  reached  between  Bul- 
garia and  Roumania  on 
one  side,  and  between 
Germany,  Austria  - Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria  on  the 
other,  which  understand- 
ing bears  more  or  less  di- 
rectly on  the  Saloniki 
campaign,  which  it  is  now 
said  will  not  materialize. 


CAUL  JOSEf,  in  DU  MusktU.  ¥Unoi 

SALONIKI 

Frenchman : *'I  can’t  aec  what  the  Greeks  are  kicking  about  We’d  be 
happy  if  the  English  in  Calais  treated  us  even  half  as  well." 


"Whatever  political  and 
military  considerations 
may  have  dictated  such  a 
resolution  on  Germany’s 
part,  it  is  easier  to  compre- 
hend the  military  than  the 


WILL  Germany  aban- 
don the  attempt  to 
attack  the  allies  at 
Saloniki? 

In  the  opinion  of  the 
liberal  Venizelos  newspa- 
per, Patris,  of  Athens,  the 
war  lord  shortly  will  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the 
Balkan  held,  either  leaving 
Bulgaria  to  undertake  the 
task  alone,  or  giving  up 
hopes  of  dislodging  the 
French  and  English  alto- 
gether. 

Judging  from  the  tone 
of  the  cartoons  reproduced  in  this  issue 
from  the  Athens  papers,  the  sympathies  of 
the  Greek  people  are  altogether  with  the 
entente.  The  Greeks  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  admire  that  spirit  as  exem- 
plified in  France.  Still,  they  would  rather 
be  out  of  the  war  than  in  it,  and  they  are 


watching  every  move  both  on  the  diplo- 
matic and  military  chessboards  with  an  in- 
terest that  only  those  vitally  concerned  can 
have. 

But,  to  quote  from  Patris: 

"The  statement  repeatedly  coming  from 
German  sources  that  Germany  has  deter- 
mined not  to  undertake 
the  long  threatened  attack 
on  the  allies  at  Saloniki. 
but  will  withdraw  most  of 
her  forces  from  the  Bal- 
kans, deserves  the  full  at- 
tention of  Greece,  since  it 
is  of  paramount  interest 
to  her  to  discover  the  true 
reason  for  this  change  of 
policy. 
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political  motives.  Bulgarian  leaders  claim 
that  no  ministry  could  be  formed  that  would 
dare  to  commit  Bulgaria  to  a participation 
in  an  expedition  against  Saloniki,  if  not  as- 
sured beforehand  that  the  prize  would  he 
the  permanent  possession  of  the  Mace- 
donian capital.  Even  if  nothing  more  than 
a discussion  of  the  matter 
has  taken  place  between 
the  central  powers  and 
Bulgaria,  the  Hellenic 
government  is  in  a posi- 
tion the  seriousness  of 
which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

■'On  the  other  hand  it 
is  reported  that  German 
diplomacy  has  attempted 
to  bring  about  an  agree- 
ment between  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania.  and  even 
that  such  an  agreement 
actually  had  been  reached, 
insuring  Bulgaria  against 
any  Roumanian  surprise, 
and  leaving  her  free  to 
concentrate  her  forces 
against  Saloniki. 

"Even  if  only  a part  of 
these  reports  is  true,  one 
must  assume  that  Ger- 
many, in  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  her  forces 
from  the  Balkans,  has  dis- 
counted the  Bulgaro- 
Roumanian  understanding 
which,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  jeopardizes  Greece’s 
most  vital  interests. 

"Bulgaria,  being  assured 
against  a sudden  rear  at- 
tack by  Roumania,  could 


then  undertake  a campaign 
against  the  allies  with  less 
help,  and  the  presence  of 
large  German  forces, 
much  needed  at  other 
fronts,  would  no  longer 
be  necessary. 

“The  military  reasons 
that  would  justify  a par- 
tial German  withdrawal 
from  the  Balkans,  or  the 
abandonment  altogether 
of  the  Saloniki  campaign, 
are  simple  enough;  for  in 
view  of  the  strong  de- 
fenses the  allies  have  been 
able  to  establish  at  Saloniki,  the  issue  of  a 
campaign  against  them  would  be  prob- 
lematical. 

“In  the  belief  of  the  allies,  an  expedition 
of  the  Bulgars,  single-handed  or  together 
with  the  Germans,  which  would  bring  them 
within  gun  range  of  Saloniki,  could  only 
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from  Hellas,  Athens  , 

MILITAKISM  AND  LIBERTY 
Her  sword  now  gleaming  in  the  virtuous  fight. 

She  sheds  for  centuries  to  come,  her  light; 

Sweet  liberty,  her  banner  white  unfurled. 

Will  spread  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

Libertv  (or  Fr»nciim)  in  Grecian  robM.  it  pictured  by  the  Grecian  arutt  at  victoriout  in  the  combat  with 
Awiucivy  vvi  ironclad  militarism. 


WATCHFUL  WAITING  IN  THE  BALKANS 
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W.  A.  WBUMER,  In  Uisllgt  Blattttr,  © Munich 
THE  VICTIM 


You  beast!  Then  has  it  come  to  this? 
You’ve  dragged  Greece  to  the  precipice: 
Dies  irae,  (ues  ilia — 

We're  coming  for  you,  John  Gorilla. 
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CH.  ll»HORC,  in  Ic  Rlrt.  t,  Pjrii 

The  Greek:  **Can  1 sleep  safely,  then?" 

The  Gaul:  ‘*Yes.  my  brave  fellow.  I shall  guard  your  house." 


be  accomplished  at  a cost  of  from 
to  150,000  men;  and  Germany  and 
Bulgaria  will  undoubtedly  hesitate 
at  such  a sacrifice. 

"A  Gcrmano-Bulgarian  failure, 
moreover,  would  have  an  incal- 
culable influence  on  the  outcome 
of  the  whole  war.  It  is  quite  com- 
prehensible under  these  circum- 
stances why  the  German  war  of- 
6ce  would  advise  against  an  attack, 
the  failure  of  which  might  spell 
general  defeat,  and  why  (ierman 
diplomacy  will  per.sist  in  its  effort 
to  gain  new  allies  which  would  in- 
sure success  and  remove  the  dan- 
ger. In  any  event,  the  national 
existence  of  Greece  itself  is  at 
stake.” 

While  favorable  to  the  allies, 
however,  Greek  sentiment  i^  bitter 
against  Italy.  The  Italian  landing 
on  the  island  of  Corfu  has  aroused 
Hellenic  suspicions.  The  Greeks 
have  not  forgotten  the  "umbrella 
makers’”  occupation  of  some  of 
the  Aegean  islands,  during  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Turkey. 

Thus,  Nea  Hellas,  an  Athens 


new'Spaper,  quotes  Mr.  Socolis,  a 
member  of  the  Grecian  parliament, 
and  a native  of  Corfu.  His  speech 
was  made  before  the  parliament, 
and  elicited  a reply  from  the 
premier. 

"Now  it  is  not  only  Great  Britain 
and  France,”  said  Mr.  Socolis, 
"who  possess  our  lands;  Italy  has 
landed  her  bersaglieri  at  Corfu. 
.‘\nd  Italy  is  the  enemy  of  Hcllasl 
Italy,  for  whom  France  sheds  her 
blood,  is  unworthy  of  the  benefits 
of  liberty.  While  other  nations  are 
struggling  for  their  existence,  the 
Italians  are  employed  in  making 
umbrellas,  and  while  the  enemy 
Ijombards  their  cities,  they  dispatch 
a poet,  D’.Annuncio,  to  bombard 
Trieste  with  verses! 

"These  people  now  project  con- 
quests in  Greece  which  they  im- 
agine will  deprive  our  glorious  king 
C'onstantine  of  his  scepter,  and 
place  his  people  under  the  scepter 
of  a foreign  king.  We  ought  to 
punish  them  for  defiling  Corfu,  even 


100,000  if  their  numbers  are  superior.” 


CAe/nCl  CnUHTAR/^  {“Hdli  ianga").  In  L'Asla^.  Jto«« 
A Dc«erved  Letton 
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From  Hellis,  Athens 


HELLAS  IN  ARMED  NEUTRALITY 
With  Hand  on  Sword,  Standing  Ready  to  Make  Her  Rights  Respected 
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WILLI  STIEBORSKY.  In  Die  Uuskele.  Vienna 

PETER’S  RESCUERS 
“Too  late,  gentlemen;  he's  already  embalmed.” 
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PARIS  has  been 
celebrating  the 
apotheosis  oI 
Louis  Kaetiiaekers, 
the  Dutch  cartoon- 
ist whose  vitriolic 
but  soul  - stirring 
work  will  live  for- 
ever as  a memorial 
of  the  great  war. 
IJefore  this  “young 
glory”  the  greatest  French  masters  of  pen 
and  brush  have  bowed  in  reverence,  keep- 
ing a fraternal  court  about  him.  First  there 
was  held  at  the  Taverne  de  Paris  a little 
“intime"  gathering  of  artists  only,  most 
of  them  in  uniform,  and  many  sadly  muti- 
lated. Forain,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
government  delivered  to  the  guest  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Later  a formal  reception  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  M.  Adrien  Mithouard, 
president  of  the  Municipal  Council,  sur- 
rounded by  government  representatives  and 
all  the  present-day  celebrities,  greeted  the 
young  Dutch  master  in  stirring  words. 

Referring  to  the  15,000  marks  prize  that 
the  kaiser  has  put  on  Raemaekers'  head. 
M.  Mithouard  said: 

“You  have  risked  your  life  for  your  chosen 
cause,  and  though  this  cannot  augment  our 
admiration  for  your  talent,  the  esteem  in 
which  we  hold  you  has  deepened,  and  our 
friendship  for  you  has  grown  warmer. 
Your  pencil  is  a sword  w'hose  every  blow 
strikes  true,  and  wounds.  You  are  a force, 
cruel  but  beneficial." 

To  which  Raemaekers  replied  modestly: 
“I  regard  myself  as  the  champion  of 
France;  that  is,  a fighter  for  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity,  and  France  has  accepted  me 
as  one  of  her  soldiers.  That  is  all  the  re- 
ward I could  desire,  for  I feel  the  .satisfac- 
tion of  a duty  fulfilled." 

In  the  midst  of  the  throng  crowding 
around  him,  Raemaekers,  flattered  and 


homaged  by  all,  preserves  the  simplicity 
of  a man  absorbed  in  visions.  Only  occa- 
sionally a keener  expression  animates  his 
face,  and  he  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  very 
bottom  of  something  and  record  it  in  a 
camera-like  flash.  At  such  moments  his 
finely  arched  mouth  is  rippled  by  a faint 
smile  of  the  humorist. 

Raemaekers.  though  already  forty-six 
years  old,  has  an  appearance  of  extraor- 
dinary youthfulness.  He  is  as  slight  and 
supple  as  a boy.  The  oval  of  his  face  is 
long  and  pure  in  line;  he  wears  a short, 
thick,  chestnut  mustache.  He  is  not  of  the 
Dutch  type  as  one  generally  imagines  it, 
plump  and  blond,  and  fond  of  beer  and 
tulips.  Rather  he  is  of  the  pensive  Flanders 
type,  inclined  to  mysticism  and  dreaming, 
the  ascetic  type  of  the  early  Dutch  and 
Flemish  wood  engravers  and  painters. 


Louis  Raemaekers.  from  a Photograph 
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Raemaekera.  from  a 
Pencil  Sketch 
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RAEMAEKERS,  THE  KAISER’S  ENEMY 


The  artist  was  born  in  Ruremonde,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg,  which  belonged  to 
Belgium  until  1839.  This  little  village, 
situated  on  the  Meuse  between  Maastricht 
and  Minwegcii,  lies  not  far  from  the  Ger- 
man border.  The  people,  therefore,  are  in 
frequent  contact  with  the  “Moffen,”  as 
they  call  the  Germans.  They  know  them, 
but  do  not  love  them  over-much.  The 
servility  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  upper  classes,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  most  Germans,  do  not  please 
these  descendants  of  Wilhelm  the  Silent. 
Raemackers  once  mentioned  an  old  saying 
of  his  native  province:  “De  beeste  Pruis 

heft  doch  nog  een  poerd  gestelen”  (Even 
the  best  Prussian  has  stolen  at  least  one 
horse),  and  this  his  people  are  inclined  to 
believe. 

Raemaekers'  father  was  a printer  at 
Ruremonde,  and  published  a liberal  news- 
paper, in  which  the  Dutch  jonkheers  were 
daily  castigated  for  their  tendency  to  ape 
the  overbearing  manners  of  the  German 
junkers.  Here  young  Raemaekers  had  an 
early  opportunity  to  develop  a satiric  spirit. 
His  father,  a man  of  refinement  and  taste, 
had  collected  a goodly  number  of  prints 
and  paintings  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters;  but  when  the  son  announced  his 
intention  of  becoming  a painter,  he  met  de- 
cided opposition  from  the  older  man,  who 
wanted  his  son  to  succeed  him  in  the  print- 
ing business. 

Acting  on  impulse,  however,  Raemaekers, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  ran  away  to  the 
home  of  an  uncle  in  Minwegen,  who  was 
a decorator  and  sculptor  by  profession.  His 
father  soon  forgave  him,  and  with  his  per- 
mission the  young  man  was  installed  at 
Brussels  where  he  studied  ^rawing,  paint- 
ing. and  anatomy  for  two  years. 

He  then  returned  to  Holland,  spent  a 
year  in  Amsterdam  studying  architecture, 
and  was,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  ap- 
pointed professor  of  drawing  at  Wagen- 
ingen,  a charming  spot  known  as  the  garden 
of  Holland.  He  married  there,  and  has  two 
pretty  children.  His  works  sold  well.  He 
made  friends  in  the  literary  world  of  Am- 
sterdam, and  thus  it  came  about  that  at  the 
time  the  Algeciras  conference  was  to  meet, 
he  was  requested  to  furnish  two  political 
cartoons  a week  for  the  Telegraaf. 

Raemaekers  caught  on  at  once.  In  his 
veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Gueux  of  the 


Low  Countries,  who  had  fought  against 
Philip  11,  and  preferred  death  to  oppres- 
sion. He  had  long  hated  Germany’s  spirit 
of  moral  tyranny,  and  of  economic  and 
political  absorption.  The  spirit  of  his  car- 
toons found  such  response  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  that  in  a few  weeks  the 
circulation  of  the  Telegraaf  rose  to  200,000. 
'I'his  meant  glory,  but  also  fortune  for  Rae- 
mackers. 

He  resigned  his  professorship  and  settled 
at  Haarlem,  the  ancient  city  of  tulips  and 
hyacinths.  Here  the  great  war  found  him, 
and  here  he  still  lives.  Here  his  pencil  has 
fashioned  those  pages  which  will  live  in 
memory  as  long  as  Diirer’s  “Melancholia” 
or  Jacques  Callot's  “Miseries  of  War” — 
those  pages  called  “Kreuzland,”  “Letter  to 
Mother,”  “To  Calais,”  and  “Death  and 
Germania.” 

There  were  more  than  200  original 
sketches  by  Raemackers  on  exhibition  at 
Paris,  about  two  thirds  of  his  entire  pro- 
duction since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
1‘rcviously  shown  in  London,  they  had  been 
accorded  as  enthusiastic  reception  there  as 
now  in  Paris. 

As  one  admires  these  originals,  which 
naturally  possess  an  intensity  and  Itfelike- 
ness  such  as  the  reproductions  can  render 
only  faintly,  they  divide  themselves  into 
three  distinct  groups — those  done  in  black 
and  white  in  the  manner  of  etchings,  where 
the  artist  shows  himself  a master  in  hand- 
ling lights  and  shadows,  and  obtains  the 
highest  tragic  effect;  the  “grisaille,”  exe- 
cuted in  crayon,  in  which  gray  tones  arc 
used  exclusively;  and  the  aquarelle,  wherein 
the  figures  stand  out  clearly.  Sometimes 
he  uses  also  a mosaiclike  method, 
reminiscent  of  the  “Saint  Ursula”  at  Bruges, 
as.  for  instance,  in  “The  Gifts  of  the  Magi,” 
where  the  infant  Jesus  is  presented  by  the 
emperors  of  the  central  powers  and  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  in  the  robes  of  the  wise 
men,  with  a machine  gun.  a shell,  and  a 
bloody  scimitar.  But  this  little  pearl,  a 
miniature  in  rare  and  vivid  colors,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  collection. 

As  in  his  manner  of  execution  one  also 
recognizes  in  Raemackers'  work  several 
well  distinguished  currents  of  inspiration. 
No  doubt  each  of  these,  in  a general  way, 
reveals  a preference  for  a certain  style  of 
performance,  but  nevertheless  they  all  in- 
termingle as  the  nuances  of  sentiment  to 
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be  expressed  require.  However,  no  matter 
what  the  theme  or  the  method,  the  really 
magnihcent  force  of  Raemaekers*  talent 
lies  in  his  conceptions  which  always  are 
distinguished  by  tragic  energy,  bitter, 
caustic,  often  grandiose,  and  always  vest- 
ured in  novel  and  impressive  form. 

Death  is  the  theme  which,  magnified  by 
the  frightful  hecatombs  of  the  great  war, 
has  inspired  those  masterpieces  of  his 
which  shall  conquer  time.  By  virtue  of  a 
somber  imagination,  in  which  majesty  and 
gruesome  realism  are  intimately  blended, 
he  takes  a place  in  the  tradition  which  has 
grown  up  along  the  eternally  contested 
Rhine,  and  of  which  Holbein,  Diirer,  and 
Callot  are  the  earlier  masters. 

Nowhere  have  the  frightfulness  and  stu- 
pidity of  this  slaughter  been  more  bitterly 
realized  than  in  the  drawings  of  Rae- 
maekers.  They  express  par  excellence 
humanity’s  terrible  indictment  of  the 
Teutonic  “Might  is  right."  In  this  “Leit- 
motiv” he  employs  his  etching-like  manner 
to  the  best  advantage.  To  this  series  be- 
longs his  tragic  triptych,  "The  Mothers,” 
"The  Widows,”  and  “The  Orphans,”  in 
which  human  misery  voices  its  heart-rend- 
ing complaint. 

The  senseless  cruelty  of  the  massacres 
caused  by  the  ambitions  of  monarchs  is 
stigmatized  in  his  “Letter  to  Mother” 
wherein  the  young  man  in  a pickelhaube  is 
seen  writing  to  his  mother  from  the 
trenches:  “We  have  gained  a good  bit; 
our  cemeteries  already  stretch  to  the  sea;” 
and  again,  in  “To  Calais,”  where  corpses 
of  German  soldiers  appear  floating  over  the 
inundated  fields  of  Flanders.  The  melan- 
choly aspect  of  the  Flemish  landscape, 
flooded  and  foggy,  is  rendered  with  great 
beauty  of  expression. 

The  sinister  folly  and  the  criminal  stupid- 
ity of  the  invader  are  held  up  to  ridicule  in 
“Moses  II  Leads  His  Chosen  People 
through  the  Waters  to  the  Promised  Land.” 
Behind  the  kaiser,  in  prophet*s  robes, 
marches  the  imperial  army  in  goose  step, 
between  two  walls  of  waves  which  threaten 
to  engulf  them. 

In  the  same  gruesome  “key,”  where  Rac- 
maekers  so  strongly  reminds  us  of  Holbein, 
is  his  “The  Grain  is  Ripe,”  the  great  har- 
vester with  a wide  sweep  of  his  scythe  cut- 
ting down  the  armies  as  his  bloody  crop; 
and  also  his  “Death  and  Germania,”  in  which 


the  skeleton,  once  painted  on  the  walls  of 
Basel,  leads  imperial  Germania  in  a breath- 
less Dance  Macabre  “from  East  to  West, 
from  West  to  East.  Da  capo  al  fine.” 

In  another  picture  in  aquarelle,  “Bern- 
hardi  and  Death,”  terrible  grotesquerie  and 
burning  satire  are  employed  with  surpassing 
effect.  To  this  “camardc,”  a horribly  grim- 
acing old  coquette  playing  with  her  fan, 
whose  fleshless  head  wears  bunches  of  roses 
in  the  holes  where  the  ears  should  be,  the 
author  of  “Kriegsgebrauch”  oflfers  with  a 
bow  a bouquet  of  human  skulls,  saying, 
“This  must  exceed  your  fondest  hopes,  roy 
dear.” 

Again,  in  a painting  of  bold  simplicity  in 
black  and  red,  a splotch  of  umber  repre- 
sents a railroad  car  hermetically  sealed  and 
of  gloomy  appearance,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, “Via  Liittich-Aachen.”  Beneath  the 
sides  of  the  car  a red  liquid  oozes  out  and 
covers  the  footboard.  “This,”  says  the 
caption,  “is  one  of  the  bloody  wagons  that, 
in  August,  1914,  carried  the  corpses  of 
Charleroi  back  to  Germany.” 

Raemaekers  is  a neutral.  It  is  from  the 
outside,  he  says,  and  as  an  impartial  wit- 
ness, that  he  observes  the  gigantic  struggle 
between  civilization  and  “Kultur” — between 
the  “Right  of  might”  and  the  might  of 
right.  So  it  is  not  with  a belligerent’s 
savage  fury,  but  with  the  severity  of  a free 
mind  that  he  judges  events. 

Son  of  a small  but  free  people,  he  sees 
in  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  a vision  of 
the  fate  that  menaces  his  own  country. 
“Your  suffering  is  my  suffering;  your  fate 
my  fate,”  he  makes  Holland  say  as  she 
kneels  to  give  Belgium  a sister's  kiss 
through  the  bars  of  her  prison. 

“La  morale  des  neutres”  Raemaekers  has 
branded  in  a score  of  biting  cartoons.  “Why 
not  let  us  have  our  way  with  her,  since  we 
are  ready  to  pay?”  argue  three  gentlemen, 
among  whom  can  he  recognized  the  German 
chancellor  looking  down  upon  Belgium 
nailed  to  the  stake,  two  daggers  piercing 
her  bosom,  and  her  child  at  her  feet;  "Am 
I civilized  enough?”  asks  Europe,  expiring 
on  the  wheel  of  torture;  “Twentieth  Cen- 
tury War;”  “Peace  Reigns  at  Dinan,”  vul- 
tures flying  over  the  dead  bodies  of  women 
and  children:  “Scene  in  the  Invaded 

Provinces;”  “The  Gases;”  “Liquid  Fire;” 
“Bernharditism;”  one  would  have  to  men- 
tion them  all. 
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From  M«i<ko,  Tokyo 

The  Evolution  of  the  Crown 
The  action  moves  from  right  to  left. 

China  Again  a Republic 


After  all  U is  perhaps  better  to  be 
the  first  president  of  your  country, 
like  George  Washington,  than  to  be 
one  of  a long  line  of  kings. 

Thus,  it  appears,  Yuan  Shih>kai,  the  ruler 
of  China,  has  decided;  for  he  has  announced 
that  he  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  emperor,  and  will,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  be  satisfied  with  a less  pretentious 
title. 

While  it  probably  makes  not  a picayune’s 
difference  with  the  majority  of  people  in 
China  whether  their  ruler  wears  an  im- 
perial crown  or  a plug  hat,  there  is  a grow- 
ing party  of  republicans  who  would  like 
to  have  something  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Whether  it  was  the  revolution  that  Yuan 
brought  down  upon  his  head,  or  Japanese 
influence  which  of  late  has  been  increasing, 
that  was  the  deciding  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  change  in  government,  is  prol>- 
lematical.  From  the  start  Japan  had  little 
faith  in  Yuan’s  ability  to  seize  the  throne, 
and  the  scores  of  cartoons  appearing  in  the 
vernacular  papers  have  reflected  this  doubt 
pretty  generally.  Japan  doubtless  prefers 
China  as  a republic,  where  the  governing 
power  is  not  so  centralized. 

The  Asiatic  chess  game,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  always  been  inscrutable  to 
westerners.  American  observers,  for  the 
most  part,  look  on  China  as  a sort  of 


weathercock — a republic  one  day,  a mon- 
archy the  next.  Says  the  Atlanta  Journal: 

“Who  will  say  now  that  China  is  set  in 
her  ways?  In  the  space  of  a few  months  she 
has  changed  from  a republic  to  a monarchy, 
and  back  to  a republic  again.  The  revolu- 
tion that  pulled  down  the  Manchus  was 
startling  enough,  but  the  power  of  public 
opinion  that  has  constrained  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  to  renounce  the  throne  he  had  assumed 
and  reaffirm  a democratic  order  is  still  more 
remarkable. 

“Yuan  sagaciously  explains  that  after 
much  solemn  self-communion  he  finds  that 
he  has  not  the  virtue  ‘to  attain  imperial  dig- 
nity.' Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  evi- 
dently a deal  of  pressure  at  home  and,  per- 
haps, no  little  abroad  which  aided  the  wise 
old  statesman  in  deciding." 

“ ‘That  West  is  West  and  East  is  East,*  ” 
observes  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
“is  never  truer  than  when  China  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  inability  of  the  western 
mind  to  understand  the  eastern  is  largely 
because  the  codes  of  social  and  spiritual 
life  that  are  the  determining  factors  in  both 
differ  so  fundamentally.  To  the  Chinese 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  for  a man  who  might  and 
could  seize  the  supreme  power  to  search 
his  own  heart,  as  Yuan  Shih-kai  did  recently 
when  confronted  with  a rebellion  against 
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his  taking  the  imperial  power,  and  to  dis- 
cuss frankly  with  the  people  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  had  enough  'virtue' 
to  ‘attain  the  imperial  dignity,'  and  to  decide 
with  equal  frankness  and  whole-souled  can- 
dor that  he  had  not, 

“It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  press  west- 
ern analogies  on  the  Chinese  too  far,  and 
the  change  from  monarchy  to  republic  and 
republic  to  monarchy  and  now  back  again 
does  not  mean  the  serious  overturn  and 
counter-turn  it  would  in  the  West  since 
there  might  easily  have  been  several  prov- 
inces in  the  last  six  years  which  did  not 
know  who  was  at  the  head  of  things  in  the 
Tartar  capital  of  Pekin  and  cared  less,  so 
long  as  things  went  well  in  their  own, par- 
ticular province.  That  Yuan  shrank  from 
the  imperial  dignity  may  easily  have  been 
from  practical  reasons  which  have  to  do 
with  foreign  politics  as  well  as  the  insur- 
rections at  home,  but  by  putting  it  on  the 
classic  reason  that  he  had  not  an  accrued 
portion  of  the  virtue  necessary  for  the 
position  he  met  his  countrymen  on  their 
own  terms,  and  his  excuse  will  be  accepted 
by  every  devotee  of  the  Great  Learning  in 
China.” 

“Theoretically,"  says  The  Providence 
Journal,  "China  has  been  a monarchy  since 
early  in  December  last,  when  President 
Yuan  Shih-kai  accepted  the  throne  prof- 
fered by  a very  slight  majority  vote  of  the 


Council  of  State.  Revolutionary  objection 
to  this  step  was  promptly  manifested  in 
various  provinces  and  the  new  emperor 
agreed  to  defer  his  formal  acceptance  of 
the  crown  until  the  circumstances  should 
seem  more  propitious.  Japan  is  said  to 
have  regarded  the  resumption  of  a Chinese 
monarchy  with  disfavor,  and  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  supported  this  adverse  view. 
The  change  was  made,  nevertheless,  but 
the  internal  evidences  of  dissatisfaction 
that  developed  have  proved  too  strong  to 
be  ignored  and  the  government  has  bowed 
to  the  popular  decree  by  resuming  its  status 
quo. 

“Very  likely  Yuan  Shih-kai's  ambition 
has  been  thwarted  to  some  extent  by  this 
latest  change,  but  in  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment it  probably  makes  little  difference 
whether  he  is  called  emperor  or  president. 
He  is  distinctly  the  strong  man  of  China, 
of  unusual  determination  and  executive  ca- 
pacity, and  would  be  the  dominant  figure  of 
government  under  either  form.  However, 
with  the  new  spirit  of  enlightenment  that 
is  manifesting  itself  in  China,  the  republic 
seems  likely  to  prove  more  conducive  than 
the  empire  to  the  preservation  of  internal 
peace  and  the  furtherance  of  progress. 

“Yuan  Shih-kai  is  to  be  credited  with  one 
of  his  most  intelligent  acts  of  statesman- 
ship in  giving  up  his  imperial  title  and  once 
more  becoming  president." 


Pro-Yuan  and  Anti-Yuan 
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WHEN  THE  FLEET  COMES  OUT 

From  The  Chicago  Tribune 


The  prospect  of  a meeting  between  the 
British  and  the  German  fleets  has 
evoked  less  interest  in  the  United 
States  than  the  German  threat  of  a drive 
into  Egypt.  It  would  be  perhaps  the  great- 
est naval  battle  in  history,  and  as  such  it 
would  bring  with  it  newspaper  stories  of 
uncommon  interest,  but  beyond  that  it 
means  little. 

This  attitude  is  rather  astonishing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  will  be  the  event  of  hrst 
importance  in  the  war.  However  disagree- 
able it  may  be  to  admit  it,  the  British  fleet 
is  the  basis  of  practically  all  international 
arrangements,  and  when  the  German  fleet 
leaves  Kiel  it  is  threatening  not  only  the 
British  empire  but  the  predominating  fact 
in  international  diplomacy. 

If  the  Germans  are  defeated  the  effects 
cannot  be  foreseen  clearly.  The  world  will 


remain  much  the  same.  It  may  mean  defeat 
for  Germany.  It  will  not  necessarily  mean 
the  end  of  the  German  land  empire. 

If  the  British  fleet  is  destroyed  it  means 
a rearrangement  of  the  world. 

The  annihilation  of  the  fleet  would  affect 
vitally  every  nation  in  the  world  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Thibetans.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  German  fleet 
would  immediately  sail  for  America  and 
bombard  our  coast  cities.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  not.  It  would  mean,  however,  that 
every  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  un- 
known conditions,  and  that  our  future  se- 
curity would  be  dependent  upon  an  entirely 
new  set  of  conditions  in  the  world. 

Germany  has  everything  to  gain  by  de- 
feating the  British  fleet  and  relatively  little 
to  lose. 
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BROHSTRUP,  in  Sin  Fnncisco  Chronicle 


The  Impenetrable  Veil 


Bright  May  Days  Heralded 


OOMAHtY,  in  CItvtIand  Plain  Dtaltr 

How  the  Trouble  Started 


A NOTE  is  lacking  in  the  occasional 
cartoons  of  May.  One  looks  in  vain 
for  old-fashioned  May  baskets  and 
Maypoles.  Instead,  such  unromantic  topics 
as  moving  day,  spring  housecleaning,  and 
underclothes  suggest  themselves  to  the  car- 
toonist. Still,  there  can  be  a human  appeal 
even  in  these  subjects.  Thus,  those  who 
love  small  boys  and  dogs  will  rejoice  over 
Webster’s  argument  in  black  and  white  for 
“taking  them  off”  when  the  warm  days 
arrive.  Of  course,  mothers  are  by  nature 
cautious,  it  is  necessary  always  to  be  con- 
servative. But  who  can  resist  the  plea  of 
the  small  boy  who  has  bound  up  Fido’s  legs 
in  woolen  stockings  as  a terrible  example 


of  how  it  feels  to  wear  your  winter  flannels? 
Truly,  the  dog  must  be  a faithful  friend  to 
forgive  such  a demand  on  his  good  nature, 
and  one  hopes  that  his  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Both  Berryman  and  Bushnell  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  boy  heart  still  lingers 
in  the  bosom  of  the  grown-up — especially 
when  housecleaning  time  comes  round. 
The  Washington  artist  portrays  Papa. 
Willie,  and  the  dog  dancing  for  joy  l)ccausc 
the  ordeal  is  finished,  wliile  Bushnell  scath- 
ingly attacks  the  shirkers  who.  very  unfeel- 
ingly, it  appears,  run  away  to  go  fishing 
while  the  wife  slays  home  to  do  the 


DONAHEY.  in  Clrttland  Flaia  Draler 

The  Dream  qI  Vcslcrday 


DOHAHIY,  in  Citaeiand  Fialn  Dealer 

**Remember,  juit  foe  d«fena«l' 


OONAff£r,  in  Cfevc/and  Plain  Dealer 
1861 
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By  the  Jocund  Cartoonist 


work.  Such  persons  certainly  deserve  to 
be  the  object  of  a cartoonist's  satire. 

There  is  Memorial  Day  for  sentiment. 
Donaliey,  we  think,  of  all  the  cartoonists, 
best  interprets  its  meaning.  In  his  album 
of  sketches  we  see  lovers  of  half  a century 
ago — and  lovers  of  today,  still  dreaming  of 
tiie  past.  Sometimes  it  is  only  one  of  the 
sweethearts  who  remains — a Thisbe  dream- 
ing of  her  Pyramus.  She  thinks  of  him  as 
he  looked  the  day  he  went  away  to  war, 
his  life  still  before  him,  and  in  the  flower 
of  liis  youth,  and  she  will  be  going  to  the 
cemetery  to  lay  some  old-fashioned  roses 
oil  her  soldier's  grave. 

To  the  younper  generation  it  seems  hard 
to  realize  that  the  gray-haired  veterans  of 
today  were  only  boys  when  they  ollered 
their  lives  for  their  country,  and  that  the 
Mags  which  Mutter  bravely  today  over  the 
quiet  mounds  adorn  so  often  the  resting 
place  of  youth. 

Those  who  remember  these  “Boys  of  ’61” 
are  passing  away  swiftly.  Soon  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Grand  Army  will  l>e  laid 
to  rest,  and  the  new  generation  must  be  true 
to  tlicir  memory.  In  Donahey's  cartoon  the 
old  man  hands  over  the  llag  to  the  school- 
boy. 

“Remember,”  is  the  injunction  of  the 
veteran,  “it  is  for  defense  only!” 


Another  Argument  in  Favor  of  Taking  'Em  Off 


SfffffVMAfV.  Wiskinglon  Star 
Home  'll  Never  Seem  the  Same 
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Rejoicing  Over  the  Latcit  Peace  Proclamation 


Dawn  on  Houie-Cleaoing  Day 
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An  old  acquaintance,  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  hides  his  airpipes  the  year 
'round  behind  a set  of  blond  galways, 
complained  that  the  continued  wet  weather 
was  certainly  bad  for  his  corn,  so  I gave 
him  the  name  of  a rattling  good  corn  rem- 
edy which  I had  often  used  greatly  to  my 
relief  and  told  him  how  to  use  it — bathe 
the  corn  before  bedtime  and  apply  the  salve 
upon  the  top  of  said  corn.  When  I asked 
him,  the  next  morning,  how  his  corn  was 
coming  on,  he  said,  “All  right,  so  far  as  1 
know,  but  there  was  only  enough  of  the 
stuff  to  go  over  about  a half  acre,  and  if 
that  proves  satisfactory  I'll  get  a case  of 
it  and  go  over  the 
whole  field." 

1 WOULD  warn 
maidens  of  mar- 
riageable age  to 
exercise  due  caution 
in  the  selection  of 
husbands.  Choose  a 
real  man,  not  the 
kind  that  slaps  him- 
self on  the  wrist  and 
wants  to  be  called 
Jack  instead  of  John, 
and  insists  on  ad- 
dressing you  as  Mar- 
guerite instead  of 
Maggie,  or  Chris- 
tina instead  of  Tiny. 

Get  a man  who  can 
utter  real  profanity 
when  the  occasion 
demands,  one  whose 
masculine  actions 
entitle  him  to  wear 
trousers.  Then  your 
life  will  be  one  of 


sublime  happiness  and  contentment.  The 
other  kind  will  surely  give  you  the  fidgets 
before  your  honeymoon  is  half  rounded  out. 

Rural  localities  are  regarded  as  im- 
mune against  the  world's  dreaded  ills, 
and  the  air  about  them  is  supposed 
to  be  the  rarest  of  balmy  ozone.  Such  lo- 
calities are  not  always  what  the  mind  pic- 
tures them,  for  in  one's  daily  wanderings 
about  the  town  he'll  find  every  condition 
but  those  so  delightfully  portrayed  con- 
fronting him.  Just  take  a peep  into  one  of 
these  little  health  spots  some  day  and  note 
the  Rheumatic  Hirams  and  Spavined  Ga- 
briels, Hanks,  and 
Josiahs  that  habi- 
tate  within  its  boun- 
daries. In  your 
large  cities  men  are 
too  engrossed  in 
commercial  affairs 
to  parade  their 
aches  and  pains  up 
and  down  the  busy 
byways,  but  in  the 
country  they  meet 
and  swap  miseries 
and  suggest  reme- 
dies for  one  anoth- 
er's ailments,  and  if 
you  stay  among 
them  very  long,  the 
contagion  will  fast- 
en itself  upon  your 
mind  so  securely 
that  you'll  imagine 
you  possess  all  the 
disorders  of  the 
neighborhood. 
Groaning  is  part  of 
the  everyday  life  of 
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he*d  get  over  the  bar,  with  a little  root 
in  to  take  the  “cuss’"  off.  One  of  my  old- 
soldier  friends  who  was  allowed  a generous 
pension  for  a wound  in  his  leg,  was  told 
by  a traveling  specialist  that  he  could  re- 
pair him  so's  he’d  be  “slicker  than  a mink.” 
“Get  out,  you  fool,”  said  the  veteran.  “Do 
you  want  to  rob  me  of  my  living?” — and 
so  he  chose  to  limp  'round  until  one  day 
death  overtook  him. 

Are  you  going  to  Atlantic  City  this 
year? 

This  is  the  question  often  put  to  us 
by  those  who  knew  us  in  the  palmier  days 
when  in  glad  spring  raiment  we  cut  no  sorry 
figure  on  the  old  Board  Walk.  But,  like  the 
sly  fox  in  the  children's  story  books,  who 


were  privileged  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
nature.  I have  visited  the  place  once  since 
and  found  it  generously  surrounded  by  the 
most  modern  discomforts  and  inconven- 
iences. 1 was  ushered  into  a close  room 
overlooking  the  kitchen  roof,  its  chimney 
seething  with  soot  and  heat,  and  was  cor- 
dially received  by  a delegation  of  native 
mosquitoes  whose  regard  for  Christian 
blood  was  made  exceedingly  evident  by 
such  persistent  and  close  attention  that  1 
remained  but  a few  days.  Any  man  who 
deliberately  leaves  a cool  and  comfortable 
home  in  the  country  to  expose  himself  to 
such  an  existence  is  an  “honest  and  truly’' 
damphool.  Twenty  years  ago,  dear  friend, 
Atlantic  City  was  a Christian’s  paradise,  but 
Jew-ru-salem,  how  it  has  changed  I 
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HOMESPUN  PHOOLOSOPHY 


I WAS  invited  recently  to  indulge  in  a 
game  of  golf  but  was  obliged  to  decline 
for  the  one  good  and  ample  reason  that 
what  I know  about  golf  wouldn't  be  visible 
in  a two-page  pamphlet,  and  what  I don't 
know  about  that  interesting  game  w'ould 
fill  a forty-volume,  half-morocco,  gold-edge, 
two-dollar-a-month  installment  encyclo- 
pedia. I used  to  be  fond  of  athletics  but 
since  I have  done  my  own  marketing,  I find 
I get  all  the  walking  necessary  to  keep  me 
in  physical  repair.  If,  however,  I get  really 
thirsty  for  exercise,  I help  my  wife  do  the 
housework.  Try  it,  old  man.  and  see  if  it 
doesn’t  cure  your  insomnia! 

A GOOD  story  bears  repeating  but  that 
ancient  gag,  which  you  have  handed 
your  faithful  young  wife  semi-weekly 
these  five  years  past,  about  being  detained 
at  the  office  till  three  A.  M.  on  business, 
when  in  truth  you  were  nursing  a stack  of 
tricolored  chips  on  a green-covered  table 
with  a slot  in  (he  center,  is  a story  that 
should  not  be  repeated  too  often.  Poker 
and  business  are  as  synonymously  related 
as  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  if  your  wife  is  skeptical  at  all  you 
might  better  acknowledge  the  corn  and 
compromise  by  handing  her  your  winnings 
for  pin  money. 


WHAT’S  the  use  of  camping  out  this 
season  when  the  wet  weather  has 
made  it  possible  to  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  of  camp  life  at  home?  The  con- 
stant rains  have  driven  enough  skeeters  and 
ants  to  our  fireside  to  lend  a realistic  flavor 
to  the  scene.  One  has  only  to  pull  on  a pair 
of  rubber  boots,  roll  up  his  sleeves,  eat  with 
his  fingers  upon  the  kitchen  table,  throw  the 
bones  on  the  floor  and  employ  the  back  of 
his  hand  as  a napkin,  to  make  the  illusion 
complete.  If  you  wish  to  carry  it  still  far- 
ther, you  might  sleep  on  the  doormat  right 
next  to  nature,  and  if  you  don’t  say  you’ve 
had  the  time  of  your  life,  I’ll  cat  my  hat! 

Our  garage  keeper  declared  that  he  didn’t 
water  his  gasoline,  but,  like  the  unscrupu- 
lous milk  peddler,  he  has  been  unable  to 
explain  the  presence  of  pollywogs  in  iti 

i 

OMAN,  where  is  thy  consistency?  The 
desire  to  look  aged  and  dignified 
when  yet  in  our  youth,  and  the  equal 
desire  to  appear  youthful  and  chipper  when 
wc  have  passed  the  noon  of  life,  are  uni- 
versal. A man  w'ill  garb  himself  in  a brand- 
new  suit  and  hasten  to  hide  the  fact  by 
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mussing  it  up, 
and  then,  as 
soon  as  it  de- 
velops age  and 
soil  and  a knee- 
sprung  air,  he 
chases  it  to  the 
cleanser  in  or- 
der to  have  it 
brought  back  to 
a state  of  new- 
ness. Then 
again,  a man, 
against  the  best 
advice  obtain- 


That  these 
traits  are  upper- 
most in  man 
is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that 
our  own  be- 
loved Andrew 
Carnegie  is 
credited  with 
saying  that  he 
had  experienced 
both  poverty 
and  riches  in 
abundance  and 
of  the  two  he 


able  outside  a lawyer’s  office,  plunges  head-  much  preferred  the  former.  Aint  that  so. 


long  into  matrimony,  and,  ere  his  ardor  is  Andy? 


fairly  chilled,  he  seeks  legal  methods  to 


drag  himself  out  of  it.  .^11  this  goes  to  rw^HERE  is  no  surer  sign  of  spring  than 
show  that  Glad  and  Sorry,  Will  and  Won't,  I the  sound  of  rusty  and  squeaky  tunes 
Yes  and  No,  Sweet  and  Sour,  Hot  and  Cold,  emanating  from  the  old  band  room  in 


Happy  and  Miserable,  are  conditions  that  the  hayloft  of  our  town  hall  two  nights  a 


have  traveled  hand  in  hand  since  the  be- 
ginning of  man  and  woman.  The  ball  was 
set  to  rolling  when  Adam  and  Eve  enjoyed 
the  best  there  was  to  be  had  on  earth  and 
got  the  worst  of  it.  Eve  ate  the  apple  she 
liked  and  was  sorry  she  did  so,  while  Adam, 
poor  man,  was  reduced  from  a life  of  ease 
and  luxury  to  one  of  toil  and  hunger.  It 
is  unbecoming  in  us  to  lay  these  condi- 
tions at  the  door  of  one  poor  weak  woman. 
Eve  suffered  enough  by  her  eviction  from 
the  balmy  garden  of  peace  and  plenty  into 
a cold,  macadamless  world,  without  gum- 
shoes or  overcoat  to  shield  her  from  the 
icy  stare  of  good  society. 


week.  A village  band  does  not  deem  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  up  practice  all 
winter  long  because  the  tunes  they  learned 
to  blow  three  years  ago  are  quite  fresh  in 
their  memory  still,  and  as  they  are  not  even 
frayed  at  the  edges  yet,  an  extra  flourish 
by  the  cornetist  or  the  bass-drum-ist  will 
disguise  them  like  a made-over  Easter 
bonnet. 

When  the  manager  of  the  village  band 
begins  to  whisper  in  your  ear  that  new  uni- 
forms are  desirable,  you  may  look  for  geese 
traveling  north  and  the  ice  to  break  up  in 
the  river,  for  that  is  unquestionably  the 
harbinger  of  spring. 
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THOSE  ANTI-AMERICAN  CARTOONS 

The  publication  in  Punch,  and  other 
British  journals,  of  cartoons  delib- 
erately unfriendly  to  America  has 
aroused  quite  a storm  of  protest.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey,  British  secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
expressed  the  opinion  recently  that  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  Stales 
and  England  had  been  jeopardized  to  some 
extent  by  such  cartoons,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  suppressed  unless  they 
transcended  the  law. 

Discussing  the  Punch  cartoon  comparing 
President  Wilson  to  the  prophet  Job  (re- 
produced in  the  April  Cartoons  Magazine), 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  says  that  the 
drawing  is  but  a mild  rebuke  when  one  con- 
siders certain  British  cartoons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Secretary  Lansing’s  “Ancona”  note. 
The  German  cartoons  picturing  Uncle  Sam 
stuffing  his  pockets  with  gains  from  muni- 
tion selling  at  the  expense  of  the  Teuton 
cause,  this  newspaper  points  out,  are  even 
more  vitriolic. 

“One  wonders,”  it  adds,  “what  would  have 
happened  to  Punch  if  that  estimable  jour- 
nal had  printed  the  cartoons  of  Carter,  Star- 
rett,  Cesare,  or  Kirby.” 

Says  the  Buffalo  Enquirer; 

“Cartoonists  have  little  sense  of  responsi- 
bility . . . and  rarely  withhold  a shaft 

for  the  harm  it  may  do.  The  cartoonists 
should  give  serious  attention  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  reply  to  the  question  whether 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  injured 
by  the  English  cartoons  reflecting  on 
American  diplomacy.  Every  American  who 
has  felt  his  wrath  rise  when  looking  at 
British  cartoons  will  confirm  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs.  Still  better  proof  is 
the  fact  that  foes  of  the  British  circulate 
British  cartoons  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  American  ire.  It 
is  equally  true,  of  course,  that  American 
cartoons  madden  the  British  and  Germans 
just  as  British  and  German  cartoons  anger 
us.” 


Boardman  Robinson,  the  former  New 
Yr>rk  Tribune  cartoonist,  .since  his  return 
from  the  war  zone,  has  been  delivering  a 
lecture  called  “From  Saloniki  to  Petro- 
gratl.”  It  deals  with  the  artist's  experiences 
in  the  typhus  hospitals  of  Serbia,  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  east  front,  and  in  the 
Russian  jails. 
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ALAS,  POOR  HAMl 

WHEN  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York, 
was  the  real  Rialto  and  hang-out 
for  actors,  both  good  and  bad,  says 
“Zim,”  Grant  £.  Hamilton  and  1 used  to 
take  our  noonday  bite  at  the  famous 
Luchow  restaurant  opposite  Tammany 
Hall,  and  1 know  by  the  way  those 
Shakespeareans  and  comedians  sized  us  up 
we  were  mistaken  for  a fat  song-and-dance 
team.  It  was  our  before-dinner  delight  to 
assume  every  aspect  of  the  exalted  race 
that  was  basking  in  the  meridian  sun  dur- 
ing its  off-duty  hour,  and  often  we’d  catch 
wireless  remarks  as  to  our  bookings.  Once 
during  my  absence,  “Ham,”  as  1 called  him, 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  inquisitive  eyes  alone. 
On  this  trip  he  recorded  many  remarks 
about  the  other  fat  one.  “He’s  alone  to- 
day— wonder  where  his  partner  is.”  This 
was  our  opportunity  to  study  stage  charac- 
ters in  real  life.  Every  man  to  the  lowest 
and  basest  comedian  felt  himself  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  theatrical  machinery. 
Each  was  attired  in  his  best  raiment,  some 
having  their  entire  estate  upon  their  backs, 
surmounted  by  fur  collars  overhung  with 
curly  locks  of  varied  hues.  I once  spoke 
the  name  “Ham”  rather  loudly  in  address- 
ing my  partner  Hamilton,  and  as  “Ham”  is 
a show  term  for  Shakespearean  actor,  many 
eyes  were  riveJed  my  way,  causing  me,  of 
course,  to  draw  my  head  within  my  shell. 
The  movies  have  wiped  out  this  interesting 
feature  of  artistic  life  and  circumstances 
have  dissolved  my  attachment  for  the 
place. 


WHO  WANTS  TO  BE  A COLLIER? 

N.  L.  Collier,  cartoonist  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  having  the  distinction  of  being 
named  after  an  oceanic  coal  hod,  has  been 
amusing  himself  by  clipping  headlines  from 
the  newspapers.  Pasted  on  his  desk  are 
such  captions  as: 

“COLLIER  SAVES  400  AFTER  SINK- 
ING EMPRESS  OF  IRELAND” 
“GERMANS  BLOW  UP  COLLIER” 
“GERMAN  SUBMARINE  IS  SUNK  BY 
COLLIER” 

“COLLIER  FIRED  ON  BY  ENGLISH” 
“RIDDLED  COLLIER  AFLOAT” 
“BOMB  WRECKS  COLLIER” 
“COLLIER  SENT  TO  BOTTOM” 

“Who,”  lie  asks,  “would  want  to  be  a 
collier?” 
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Managing  Editors,  Take  Notice 

Drawn  for  Cartoont  Magaiine  by  Jim  Navoni. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


MIKB  BOTH,  IM  Hew  Yort  World 


The  good  ship  “Breakfast  Food," 
which  is  allegorical  for  your  morning 
paper,  made  a short  cruise  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Dutch  Treat  Club  at 
Delmonico’s,  New  York,  recently.  The 
Dutch  Treat  Club  is  an  organization  of 
artists,  cartoonists,  and  writers. 

The  “Breakfast  Food”  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  opening  scene  of  the  comedy, 
“The  Breath  of  Scandal,”  written  by  Jarnes 
Montgomery  Flagg,  who  played  a leading 
role. 


One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  of  birthday  honors  to  de- 
.scrving  members  of  the  club.  Arthur  Wil- 
liam Brown,  who  illustrates  the  stories  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  received  the 
Order  of  the  Kodak,  which  gives  him  per- 
tnission  to  take  two  negatives  of  any  pretty 
girl  who  is  without  a chaperone.  Herb 
Roth  was  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Cave 
Gentleman,  and  will  be  allowed  to  flaunt  an 
electric  sign  above  his  studio  door  with 
the  inscription  “Chez  Herb.” 


ABE  KABIBBLE  BREAKS  IN 

Abe  Kabibble,  Harry  Hershfield’s  peren- 
nial delight,  broke  into  the  League  of  Cook 
County  Women’s  Clubs  at  Chicago  recently. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Hershfield  was  invited 
to  address  the  meeting,  and  to  introduce 
Abe  and  his  cinr  to  the  ladies. 

In  his  talk  Mr.  Hershfield  told  why  he 
had  created  Abe. 

“Abe  Kabibble  is  intended  to  exemplify 
a higher  type  of  Jewish  humor,”  he  said. 
“Previously  there  had  been  shown  on  the 
stage  and  in  burlesque  a type  of  alleged 
Jewish  humor  not  at  all  complimentary  to 
the  Jewish  people  and  not  at  all  justified. 
So  I decided  to  make  ’Abe  Kabibble’  a 
clean-cut,  well-dressed  specimen  of  Jewish 
humor. 

“In  drawing  a cartoon  I believe  the  pub- 
lic should  be  taken  into  the  artist’s  conli- 
dence.  The  idea  should  be  brought  home 
to  them. 

“I  am  a Jew  and  know  the  life  of  my 
people  well.  The  names  of  the  people  men- 
tioned in  the  cartoons  are  not  hetitious. 
They  are  the  names  of  people  whose  fami- 
lies I know.” 


THOSE  PRESS-AGENTED  SALARIES 

Commenting  upon  the  much  advertised 
salaries  of  Reub  Goldberg  and  other  comic 
artists,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  says: 

“What  would  Artemus  Ward,  Josh  Bil- 
lings, Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Thomas  Nast, 
and  other  of  the  well-known  humorists  and 
cartoonists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  say 
if  they  were  to  know  that  a humorist  who 
draws  ‘comics’  has  just  been  guaranteed 
a minimum  salary  of  $50,000  a year,  and 
that  he  expects  to  make  as  much  more  in 
work  ‘on  the  side’?  Before  they  could 
make  any  discriminating  reply  they  would 
have  to  consider  two  facts:  the  syndicate 
system,  by  which  a clever  man’s  work  now 
appears  simultaneously  in  hundreds  of  pa- 
pers, and  the  altered  standards  of  humor.” 


PRAISES  McCUTCHEON  CARTOON 
Speaking  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  recently, 
William  J.  Bryan  said  that  if  he  were  an 
artist  he  would  go  the  world  over  and 
reproduce  one  of  John  T.  McCutcheon’s 
cartoons  in  which  anarchy’s  .slogan  is  rep- 
re.sented  as  “Dynamite  makes  right.” 
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WHAT  IS  ART? 

The  Brooklyn  Times  comes  nobly  to  the 
defense  of  the  newspaper  artist  in  an  edi- 
torial reply  to  Mr.  Frederick  Dielman, 
"once  president,  we  believe,  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design."  Mr.  Dielman  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  thep  were  things 
published  in  New  York  under  the  name  of 
art  wiiich  were  "simply  horrible."  He  re- 
ferred to  the  cartoons  and  so-called  funny 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
and  added:  "Youngsters  come  to  me  who 
have  heard  of  the  lar^e  salaries  paid  to 
men  who  draw  these  things,  and  are  ambi- 
tious to  become  ‘artists’  of  this  type."  Says 
the  Times: 

"In  the  name  of  a discriminating  public 
we  rise  to  ask,  who  is  Frederick  Dielman? 
We  know  Goldberg,  who  gets  a salary 
only  a trifle  less  than  the  annual  stipend 
of  Charlie  Chaplin;  we  know  Opper;  we 
know  Bud  Fisher  and  we  know  Tom  Pow- 
ers. We  feel  that  we  know  Art  from  ‘A’ 
to  ‘T.’  But  this  Dielman  person,  who  ever 
offered  him  fifty  thousand  a year  for  a 
series  of  comicsr  By  what  authority  does 
he  speak  for  Art?  Upon  what  colorful 
supplement  has  he  scrawled  an  illegible 
but  glorious  signature?  Yet,  he  has  the 
presumption  to  declare  Hans  Katzenjam- 
mer  is  not  art.  He  would  have  us  believe 
Abe  Kabibble  is  something  a little  lower 
than  a cubist  caricature.  He  cannot  find 
a place  for  Mr.  Jiggs  in  the  classic,  the 
compressionist,  the  impressionist,  the  post 
impressionist,  or  the  depressionist  school. 
Fie  on  Mr.  Dielman ! As  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  once  said  to  Mike  Angelo,  ‘Where 
does  he  get  off?’” 


ONLY  ONE  HAL  COFFMAN 

Hal  Coffman,  the  cartoonist,  who  for 
some  weeks  had  been  trying  to  locate  a 
mysterious  impersonator  who  was  using 
his  name,  finally  discovered  that  a Joseph 
Harold  Coffman  Welsh,  of  the  Mills  Hotel, 
New  York,  was  the  person  he  was  after. 
The  latter,  summoned  before  a police  mag- 
istrate for  disorderly  conduct,  admitted 
that  he  had  shortened  his  name,  and  had 
been  posing  as  the  cartoonist.  The  tempta- 
tion to  be  known  as  an  artist,  he  said,  had 
been  too  much  for  him,  but  he  was  "very 
sorry.” 


THE  BEST  CARTOONIST 

The  Students’  Art  Magazine  in  an  effort 
to  discover  from  its  readers  who  is  Amer- 
ica’s greatest  cartoonist,  appears  to  be  still 
in  the  dark.  As  the  result  of  a vote  taken, 
no  two  readers  selected  the  same  cartoon- 
ist, each  naming  a different  one.  The  log- 
ical inference,  observes  the  editor,  would 
be  that  the  present  age  has  produced  a 
great  many  good  cartoonists,  but  none 
whose  claim  to  renown  stands  out  preemi- 
nently above  those  of  his  fellows. 


BEING  AS  FUNNY  AS  YOU  CAN 

Reub  Goldberg’s  new  animated  cartoons, 
a writer  in  the  New  York  Telegraph  ob- 
serves, are  a reminder  that  two  years  ago 
rhis  artist  wrote  a number  of  scenarios 
for  the  movies.  A New  York  literary  critic 
said  at  the  time  of  the  films: 

‘They  were  so  funny  that  they  defeated 
their  own  purpose.  Hunchbacked  generals 
riding  billy  goats  led  scarecrow  soldiers  to 
battle,  and  let  16-inch  cannon  balls  bounce 
off  their  bosoms.  There  was  no  point  of 
\i<;w  from  which  to  get  an  angle  on  the 
crazy  comedy.  No  moments  of  tragic  re- 
lief. Tragedy  to  be  effective  has  to  have 
its  period  of  comic  relief  by  way  of  con- 
trast. The  same  holds  true  for  comedy.  It 
must  start  from  the  normal  and  proceed  to 
the  absurd.  The  simplest  laugh  in  the 
world  is  a man  slipping  down  on  a banana 
peeling.  It  is  laughable  because  the  man 
IS  walking  along  normally  with  no  inten- 
tion of  springing  any  funny  stuff.  The  side- 
walk Hies  up  and  smites  him  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  while  his  arms  and  legs  fan 
the  air  like  an  overturned  turtle.  The  be- 
holders laugh  hysterically.  The  unexpected 
transit  from  the  normal  to  the  absurd  is 
comedy.  The  Goldberg  scenarios  were  so 
continuously  comic  that  they  never 
switched  hack  to  a normal  status  for  the 
beholder  to  get  his  breath  and  start  laugh- 
ing.” 


WHY  DON’T  YOU  EARN  IT,  BUD? 

"We  don’t  like  to  be  criticising  our  su- 
eriors  all  the  time,’’  remarks  the  Ohio 
tate  Journal  in  a moment  of  pique,  "but 
it  does  seem  to  us  that,  if  we  got  $105,000 
per  annum  for  doing  no  more  work  than 
Mr.  Bud  Fisher  does,  we  wouldn’t  put  the 
syndicate  to  the  necessity  of  explaining  at 
least  once  a week  that,  owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  it  had  no  more  control 
than  a rabbit,  we  were  unable  to  do  our 
daily  stunt  yesterday." 


STEALING  THEIR  STUFF 

Because  the  modernists  have  stolen  their 
stuff  and  called  it  art,  the  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Fakirs  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of 
New  York,  was  forced  to  give  a costume 
dance  this  year  to  raise  their  annual  schol- 
arship fund.  The  dance  was  given  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Hotel  on  April  5.  Formerly 
the  "Fakirs"  sold  their  travesties  on  the 
National  Academy’s  pictures,  but  since  the 
advent  of  the  modernists,  who  regard  such 
atrocities  as  real  art.  the  "Fakirs”  have 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  gain  recognition. 


A recent  cartoon  by  Cesare  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  showing  Bryan  in  the  act  of 
scuttling  the  Ship  of  State,  gains  in  veri- 
similitude, observes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
from  the  fact  that  the  auger  is  inserted 
only  above  the  water  line. 
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CARTOON  INSPIRES  A MUSTACHE 
CRAZE 

Chapin’s  cartoon  in  the  St.  Louis  Ry>ub- 
lic,  showing  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  cartoonist,  "breaking  into  the  big 


CHAPIM.  itt  St. Louis  RepubUc 


D,  R.  Fiupatrick  Breaks  into  ihe  Big  League 

league"  with  his  first  mustache,  is  said  to 
be  responsible  for  a mustache  epidemic  in 
the  suburb  of  Piedmont,  where  Chapin 
lives.  More  than  a score  of  young  men, 
most  of  them  unmarried,  inspired  by  the 
cartoon,  pledged  themselves  not  to  touch 
a razor  to  their  upper  lips  for  sixty  days. 


ONE  ON  LEE  STANLEY 
Lee  Stanley,  of  the  Central  Press  Asso- 
ciation, is  very  youthful  in  appearance. 
The  other  day  he  presented  Bill,  the  office 
boy,  with  a pair  of  theater  tickets.  Bill, 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  an  evening’s  en- 
tertainment with  all  expenses  paid,  skipped 
out  of  the  office  relating  his  good  fortune 
to  everybody.  “Where’d  ^ou  get  the 
tickets?"  he  was  asked.  ‘‘Th’  kid  what 
makes  the  cartoons  give  ’em  to  me,"  was 
the  reply. 


W.  A.  Rogers'  cartoon  in  the  New  York 
Herald,  entitled  "They  would  never  have 
given  up  the  ship,"  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  New  York  Town  Topics,  he  painted  as 
a historical  picture,  and  hung  in  the  White 
House.  The  cartoon  depicts  President 
Wilson,  pale  and  haggard,  at  his  desk,  con- 
sidering the  "Lusitania"  settlement,  while 
behind  him  are  grouped  all  the  former  pres- 
idents. Mr,  Rogers,  declares  Town  Topics, 
has  descrilied  the  situation  exactly. 


PETEY  STATUETTE  COMPLETED 

The  Petev  statuette,  the  counterpart  of 
C.  A.  VoigPs  popular  little  cartoon  charac- 
ter, is  now  completed.  The  artist  modeled 
the  figure  from  sculptor's  clay,  and  will 
use  it  as  a pattern  for  the  plaster  figures 
that  are  to  follow.  Petcy  is  shown  in  his 
favorite  chair,  his  mouth  open,  and  a 
frown  upon  his  brow.  Apparently  he  has 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  giving  Henrietta 
a dressing  down  for  wearing  a too  frivo- 
lous costume. 

The  real  Petey  Dink,  it  is  said,  lives  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  is  a successful  banker 
and  manufacturer,  is  short  and  irascible, 
and  objects  very  much  to  being  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  he  resembles  a cartoon. 


ROCHE’S  LITTLE  SIDE  KICK 

None  of  John  Roche’s  cartoons  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Express  is  complete  without 
a certain  little  bug — a namesake,  l>y  the 
w'ay,  of  the  cartoonist.  One  of  the  eii- 

?:ravers  on  the  paper  must  be  given  credit 
or  the  first  one  that  appeared.  He  took 
the  liberty  of  adding  it  to  one  of  Roche's 
cuts,  and,  though  it  was  a crude  aHanr,  it 
helped  to  carry  the  idea.  What  was  meant 
for  a joke  turned  out  to  be  a tragedy,  for 
it  cost  the  engraver  his  job.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  little  cockroach  appears  on  every 
drawing  Roche  turns  out,  while  its  elever 
side  comments  arc  always  appreciated. 


John  Roche’t  Uttl«  Sidt  Kick 
Drawn  >>y  Dudley  Logan.  .\ngrlra. 
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By  J.  N.  M.  Brown 
Th«  writer  of  the  foilowifis  human  document  it  to 
far  dittant  that  it  required  three  months  for  hit 
manuscript  to  reach  ui.^Editor. 

NOW  that  the  mercury,  as  Mrs.  Wiggs 
would  say,  has  riz  to  zero,  I fed  suf- 
ficiently thawed  out  to  hold  a pen. 
Strange  things  happen  at  the  north  pole. 
You  may  doubt  it,  but  one’s  brains  tend  to 
congeal  at  a temperature  of  sixty  below 
zero.  At  forty  below  the  blood  runs 
thickly,  and  feeling  slowly  leaves  the  ex- 
tremities. One’s  nose,  ears,  and  cheeks 
freeze,  and  a thin  film  of  ice  forms  over  the 
eyeballs.  At  the  very  lowest  temperature 
the  native  leaps  head  first  into  a snowdrift, 
and  after  thawing  out  in  its  genial  warmth, 
plunges  forward  into  the  next  drift. 

Probably  you  are  wondering  where  I live? 
If  I were  to  tell  you,  my  community  would 
doubtless  cast  me  out  as  being  too  vera- 
cious. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  north  pole 
is  adjacent.  Frequently  it  comes  and  camps 
in  our  back  yard. 

In  summer  the  thermometer  goes  up  to 
90,  and  in  the  winter,  down  to  90.  This 
trifling  difference  of  180  degrees  doesn’t 
seem  to  trouble  those  who  have  farms  or 
real  estate  to  sell.  They  say,  “Oh,  but 
you  don’t  feel  the  cold  up  here!  It’s  so 
dry.”  The  moment  they  sell  out,  they  take 
the  train  to  Panama,  where  it  is  warm  all 
the  time. 

Being  an  artist,  my  present  activities  are 
confined  to  caricaturing  walruses  and  Es- 
kimo dogs,  making  genre  pictures  of  the 
kitchen  stove,  and  thawing  out  the  water 
pi^s. 

Those  of  you  who  practice  art  in  more 
temperate  climes  may  imagine  that  the 
immortal  fires  die  out  around  the  arctic 
circle.  But  you  are  wrong.  Wc  manage 
somehow  to  keep  the  temperature  of  our 
dwellings  up  to  15  or  20  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point  if  there  is  plenty  of  fuel. 
Fuel  ran  out  the  other  day,  and  I burned 
up  the  dining-room  chairs,  the  beds,  the 
table,  and  my  drawing  board. 

I claim  to  be  the  only  artist  capable  of 
properly  portraying  the  aurora  borealis. 
Most  pictures  of  the  northern  lights  arc 
wrong.  They  remind  me  of  futurist 
sketches  of  the  sun.  The  real  thing  looks 
as  if  the  British  navy  were  having  search- 
light practice  during  a Zeppelin  raid.  You 


McCUTCHEON  BACK  FROM  WAR 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  versatile  car- 
toonist and  war  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  is  back  from  the  war.  He 
has  brought  his  dog  with  him,  and  Chi- 
cagoans feel  immensely  relieved  now  that 
the  little  canine  is  back  in  the  corner  of 
John  T.’s  cartoons,  where  he  belongs.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  was  stationed  at  Saloniki, 
which  stronghold  he  regards  as  free  from 
attack  for  the  time  being. 

“1  think  the  most  remarkable  condition 
I have  ever  seen  existed  prior  to  January 
1 in  Saloniki,"  he  said.  “The  allied  armies 
were  in  control.  But  the  civilian  Germans. 
Austrians,  and  Turks  were  in  constant  and 
almost  necessary  evidence. 

“For  example,  it  was  no  uncommon  inci- 
dent to  see  British  army  officers  dining 
in  a German  restaurant,  of  which  there 
were  two.  There  would  be  a table  occu- 
pied by  British  officers  and  immediately 
next  to  it  a table  at  which  sat  German 
officers. 

“British,  Russian,  German,  French,  and, 
in  fact,  the  consular  and  diplomatic  officers 
of  all  nations  might  be  seen  dining  in  the 
same  room.  Of  course  the  representatives 
of  warring  nations  did  not  intercommuni- 
cate. 

“This  state  of  affairs  continued  until  the 
first  of  the  air  raids.  Immediately  came  the 
arrest  of  all  German  and  Austrian  diplo- 
matic representatives.  I am  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  these  raids  were 
mostly  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photo- 
graphs. 

“We  heard  from  time  to  time  news  that 
the  Germans  would  begin  their  advance 
‘next  week.*  The  postponements  were  as 
frequent  as  the  announcements,  and  we 
finally  came  to  believe  that  these  state- 
ments were  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  allies  to  hurry  all  possible 
n iiiforcements  to  Saloniki,  thus  weaken- 
ing other  points. 

“Whether  it  was  intended  to  weaken  the 
<lcfenses  at  the  Suez  canal  or  on  the  west- 
ern or  eastern  fronts  has  not  developed,  I 
believe. 

“One  hears  much  of  the  length  of  the 
war,  but  it  is  all  speculation.** 


Prominent  New  York  newspaper  artists, 
including  T.  A.  Dorgan,  of  the  Journal, 
and  Oscar  Cesare,  of  the  Sun,  contributed 
to  a souvenir  program  for  the  bazaar  held 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  recently  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jewish  war  sufferers. 


see  a large  ray  of  light  climb  slowly 
through  the  sky.  Then  a few  more  rays 
climb  up  to  keep  it  company.  Then  they 
all  do  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  finale  to  the  tune 
of  “It's  a Grand  Old  Rag.”  scamper  from 
west  to  east,  die  down,  flare  up,  die  down 
again,  and  fill  the  heavens  with  a yellow 
effulgence. 
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TO  AID  ACTORS’  FUND 

America’s  movie  cartoonists,  according 
to  a recent  announcement  made  by  Charles 
R.  MacAuiey,  have  agreed  to  raise  $500,000 
as  their  share  of  a $1,000,000  actors’  fund. 
T.  A.  Dorgan,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  and  George  McManus  head  the 
list  of  those  who  have  responded  to  the 
call  for  help.  The  campaign  is  to  be  nation- 
wide. Cartoons  will  be  shown  in  the 
cinema  houses  appealing  to  the  generosity 
of  the  public.  The  plans  also  include  a 
number  of  public  balls  and  benefits,  with 
a "National  Moving  Picture  Tribute  Day’’ 
on  May  15.  Mayors  of  twenty-five  cities 
"will  appear  on  the  films  in  hehalf  of  the 
movement. 

At  a dinner  given  by  the  publicity  com- 
mittee of  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of 
"Trade  to  the  cartoonists  and  newspaper 
writers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  an 
organized  attack  was  made  on  the  censors. 
Among  those  present  were  Hy.  Mayer, 
Winsor  McCay,  Fontaine  Fox,  Rollin 
Kirby,  Frederick  Opper,  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff, 
Ray  Rohn,  Herb  Roth,  Cliff  Sterrett,  R.  L. 
Goldberg,  Robert  Carter,  Hal  Coffman,  C. 
Allan  Gilbert,  George  McManus,  L.  M. 
Glackens,  Gene  Carr,  H.  T.  Webster,  and 
W.  K.  Starrett. 


“FAIR  HARVARD"  IN  CARTOON 

From  Cambridge,  Mass.,  comes  the  re- 
port that  fair  Harvard  has  been  turned 
upside  down  by  a cartoon  booklet  entitled 
"Harvard  Inside  Out.”  The  authors  are 
Elmer  E.  Hagler  and  Robert  C.  Bacon, 
and  the  idea  is  borrowed,  evidently,  from 
Frank  Wing’s  “Fotygraft  Album."  Thus, 
Willie  Peebles,  aged  11,  is  the  interlocutor. 
Referring  to  a cartoon  of  President  Lowell, 
he  says; 

"That  there’s  President  Lowell.  Joe  says 
he’s  jest  started  a finishin’  school  fur  manly 
boys  down  by  the  Charles  River.  I shud 
think  it’d  interefer  with  the  college  a whole 
lot.  Joe  says  he’s  a mighty  fine  man, 
though.” 

A tribute  to  Professor  Hugo  Miinster- 
berg  follows: 

“'That’s  Hugo  Munsterberg.  He’s  in 
competition  with  A.  B.  Hart  for  publicity. 
Jest  now  Hart’s  ahead  by  about  300  lines, 
but  Hugo’s  got  an  article  on  the  psychic 
significance  of  Charlie  Chaplin  for  the  Cos- 
mopolitan that’ll  put  him  way  in  the  lead." 


The  first  cartoonist  in  need  of  an  idea, 
suggests  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  might  draw 
a picture  of  F.lihu  Root  weeping  at  the 
grave  of  Huerta. 


An  exhibition  of  St.  Patrick  cartoons  was 
a feature  of  a celebration  in  honor  of  Ire- 
land’s patron  saint,  given  at  the  Eastern 
Cartoon  School  of  Philadelphia. 


MINOR  ON  WAR 

Robert  Minor,  the  New  York  Call  car- 
toonist, who  spent  several  months  in  the 
war  zone,  has  been  active  on  the  lecture 
platform  since  his  return.  “Travel  in  Eu- 
rope these  days,”  he  says,  "isn’t  exactly  a 
pleasure  trip.  One  of  the  conditions  is  that 
you  spend  part  of  your  time  in  jail.” 

Mr.  Minor  was  arrested  once  in  France 
as  a German  spy,  twice  in  Italy  for  the  same 
reason,  and  once  in  Germany  as  a British 
spy.  Of  the  three  hours  he  spent  in  Ger- 
many, two  were  behind  bars. 

The  stories  of  atrocities  on  both  sides,  he 
declares,  have  been  greatly  distorted.  He 
denounces  the  news  stories  from  the  front, 
which  he  pronounces  "half  truths  which  are 
the  blackest  kind  of  lies.” 

He  has  been  telling  socialistic  audiences 
that  there  are  but  two  nations  in  the  world, 
"the  nation  of  workers  and  the  nation  of 
parasites.”  He  is  opposed  to  compulsory 
military  service  in  the  United  States,  and 
says  that  we  will  be  disgraced  if  we  do  not 
at  once  take  the  stand  that  the  workingman 
has  no  country,  and  will  not  fight  for  the 
one  that  is  owned  by  his  exploiter. 


TO  AID  PREPAREDNESS 

A movement  to  interest  prominent  illus- 
trators and  cartoonists  in  trie  plans  for  an 
adequate  national  defense  has  been  launched 
by  the  Aero  Club  of  America.  Among  those 
who  have  signified  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate are  Henry  Rueterdahl,  the  marine 
artist,  James  Montgomery  Flagg,  W.  A. 
Rogers,  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, and  W.  K.  Starrett,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  idea,  it  is  said,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  remarkable  success  attend- 
ing the  Brangwyn  recruiting  posters  in 
England.  The  organization  plans  to  dis- 
tribute "preparedness”  posters  throughout 
the  United  States. 


LONDON  BYSTANDER  FINED 

For  depicting  Tommy  Atkins  drunk,  the 
proprietors  of  the  weekly  journal,  the  Lon- 
don Bystander,  were  fined  recently  under 
the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act.  The  cartoon, 
which  was  considered  prejudicial  to  the 
recruiting  campaign,  was  entitled  “Re- 
ported Missing,"  and  showed  a British  sol- 
dier lying  in  a rather  blissful  state  under 
a tree  with  an  empty  bottle  of  rum.  The 
picture  was  drawn  by  Lieut.  C.  E.  B.  Ber- 
nard, of  the  Tenth  West  Yorkshire  regi- 
ment. 


Robert  Henry  Schulz  has  left  the  art 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  News,  and  is  now 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Binghamton  Re- 
publican-Herald. In  addition  to  his  regular 
cartoon  work  he  is  launching  a comic  strip 
entitled  "Veronica  Versatile  and  Flossie 
Forgot.” 


Cartoons  and  Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 

^ J By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a rnenct  «nd  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic<omedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  InCdort.  boxed.  Price,  $1.00  Poxtpaid. 


Thomsis  Nast: 

HU  Period  and  HU  Picturea 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  1857  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant'Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Ittuitrations.  604  Pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy.  Postpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist’s  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $1.15  FHntpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Day*  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  NesUt.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

tn  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  boxed. 

Pnee,  ^stpaid 


How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARRITT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  In  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion. presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America’s  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shovm  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12^  inches.  Boards.  Pr^.  $2.20  Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  black 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10^4  by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  Price,  $IJ^  Postpaid. 


Any  of  tha  above  books  will  be  sent  fuRy  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  recei’pf  of  price  by 

Cartoons  Magsizine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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Shaving 

Cream 


W'cr  your  brush,  squcc/.c  a 
small  bit  between  the  bristles 
ami  to  it.  Or  apply  the 
cream  directly  to  your 
face  if  you  prefer. 

Prciiv  smooth  stufi.  tliis  Willi.ims 
Crc:im  — Moooih  InolviiiL:.  sm«^oth 
icrliim.  •iiiiclc  ariinu.  It's  almost  lather 
when  VOII  start:  it’s  all  lather  an  instant 
later — ^the  same  moistmiiti:.  lasiini:  lather 
il>af  \ou  aKva\s  jjet  iti  \V  iJiants  Shavin*,! 
Soap  no  matter  what  the  form. 

If  vou  are  a cream  ilevotee,  remember 
t hat  Williams  inaile  sha\  inu  soap 
befjirc  1 ream  was  tlnm;ihf  of 
ami t hat  ihesooi  himi.refreshin.'. 
iMitliiritiL!  lather  tf»at  has  made 
W illiam^'  Slia\inj  .'so.ip^  famous  fur 
75  \ear'*  i’*  in  Williams'  Sliavinu  Lream. 

I'rv  ir:  compare  it:  in  the  tube;  on  \otir 
face;  tlirou;;houi  the  'have  an  I alter  the 
sha\e.  ^ our  nearc-r  ileal. *r  ran  .implv  \mi. 


C.i.  r 


Stick,  IVmdcf.  Cream. 

h*  tfnil  tn  il44tnf‘)  for 
4i  Ithil  */rr  of  till  four 
/ft/mi,  an.l  thiU 
«/i/. /t  xou  f»<Ur.  Or  und 


1 1 (nti  ut  iliiHififot  tiny  out. 


The  J.  H.Wll.UAMS  COMPANY, /><•/'/.. /.Glastonbury, Conn. 
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C ARTC3DN  S 


Be  An  Artist 


Otir  class  rooms  occupy  the  top  floor  of 
thit  'I'lie  ni^'hc'it  art  school 

ill  the  worlii.  Here  we  liavc  Morntn^, 
Afurnoon,  aiul  t.vfnin\f  classes,  and 
also  teach  by  Mai/.  You  can  Ix^in  at 
auy  timf.  Ea<h  itui/cnt  is  tauy^ht  as 
an  inJi‘X'iJual.  School  open  summer 
and  winter.  We  invite  you  to  call  amt 
VISIT  our  studios  and  class  rooms. 


and  Earn  BIG  MONEY 


LEARN  to  DRAW 

In  a practical  way,  from  practical  artists 
and  men  who  know  their  business. 

WE  TEACH 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating 
Comic  Drawing,  Cartooning 
Commercial,  Retouching,  Fashions,  Layouts 
Crayon,  Pastel  and  Water  Color  Work 

BY  MAIL  OR  LOCAL  CLASSES 


Our  Courses  Are  Kept  Up-to-Date 


By  our  simple  method  your  talent  is  quickly 
developed  without  interfering  with  present 
work.  Do  not  let  your  talent  die,  adopt 
this  interesting  profitable  profession.  Small 
sums  you  now  fritter  away  pay  your  tuition. 


^ R«*d  wbat  on*  of  our  ■tudeni*  koa  to  any.  He  ia  progreaasag  with 
1 eOlG  • ieapa  end  bounda.  Do  not  «/*/<iy  — why  not  be  one  of  them,  toe. 


Aatorlsied  An  Slndins, 

Flaiiton  Building,  Nev  York  City,  N.  Y. 
klort.  M.  Burger,  Director. 


April  I7ih.  1016. 


Dear  Mr.  Burger;'—  I warn  to  thank  yen  and  yser  rrAss/  for  being  insirumentsl 
in  what  I have  done  in  the  art  game.  When  I atarted  the  courte  with  roo,  I had 
no  Idea  of  practical  work,  but  a hankering  for  the  pen  and  pencil,  ]uat  like  all 
heginnera.  After  the  aecond  munth’i  inairuciion  at  yonr  achoot,  I wai  able  lo  do 
practical  work  and  accepted  a poaiiion  with  the  Baica  Adreriiaing  Agency  of  New 
York.  />r  sl«  MtelA/*  liair  ny  ra/ary  teas  imrtattd  tultt. 

Following  thla  I connected  with  the  Dry  Coodt  Economist.  After  being 
with  this  concern  for  two  weeks  a big  Inducement  was  odered  me  by  one  of  the 
largest  art  lyiMlicaiea  in  the  L'nlted  Statei,  which  I promptly  accepted.  This 
certainly  speaks  well  of  the  training  I have  received  Iron  the  Art 

Siui/isr  and  under  yaur  perional  supervision. 

Wishing  you  and  your  school  plenty  of  lucceia,  t am. 

Yours  sincerely. 


21 -17  East  ISih  9t„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IRWIN  t;REENWOOI). 


1 1 ^rite  for  particulars  and  list  o f students  ivho  are 
all  making  good.  Mention  course  interested  in. 


MORT  M.  BURGER,  Director 

Associated  Art  Studios 

2115  Hatiron  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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New  Paces  on  the  Boulevard 

See  “Faliianu  anJ  llis  Boulevard  Typr!^."  Page  RT(> 
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Di-  b;.‘  Gi-nyU 


The  threatened  break 
with  Germany  seems 
for  the  present  to 
have  been  averted.  In 
reply  to  the  American  note 
— virtually  an  ultimatum — 
demanding  the  abandon- 
ment of  a mode  of  warfare 
characterized  as  “wanton” 
and  "incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  human- 
ity,” Berlin  makes  certain  concessions. 
While  the  concessions,  as  the  press  puts  it, 
have  a string  tied  to  them,  peace  is  probable 
if  German  promises  are  kept.  The  German 
government  reserves  judgment  on  the  "Sus- 
sex” incident.  It  calls  attention  to  the 
danger  of  noncombatants  in  the  war  zone. 
vN'hetlier  on  land  or  sea.  It  cites  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  submarines,  though  it 
admits  the  possibility  of  error.  New  instruc- 
tions, it  states,  have  been  given  to  the  sub- 
marine commanders,  who  will  proceed  here- 
after according  to  the  general  laws  of  visit 
and  search.  Armed  merchantmen,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  regarded  as  warships,  and 
sunk  without  warning.  Moreover,  "the 


KI»BY,  in  Mtw  York  Woiti 


Well  Done,  Mr.  President 


yiyi)i)iiQTUf!l 

Answer 


Gorman  government  attaches  no  less  im- 
portance to  the  sacred  principles  of  humanity 
than  the  government  of  the  United  States 
. . . but  must  repeat  once  more  with  all 
emphasis  that  it  was  not  the  German  but  the 
British  government  which  ignored  all 
accepted  rules  of  international  law.”  Ger- 
many regrets,  also,  that  the  “sentiments  of 
humanity  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  extends  with  such  fervor  to 
the  unhappy  victims  of  submarine  warfare 
are  not  extended  with  the  same  warmth  of 
feeling  to  many  millions  of  women  and 
children  who,  according  to  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  the  British  government,  shall  be 
starved,  and  who,  by  their  sufferings  shall 
force  the  victorious  armies 
of  the  central  powers  into 
ignominious  capitulation.” 
President  Wilson,  ac- 
cording to  one  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  reply, 
which  he  regards  as 
brusque,  insolent  in  parts, 
and  unwarrantably  critical 
nf  the  American  govern- 
ment for  its  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the 
entente  powers.  He  re- 
sents, also,  we  are  told, 
the  stinging  shafts  of  irony 
directed  against  his  cham- 
pionship of  humanity.  It 
will  be  for  congress,  how- 
ever, to  sever  diplomatic 
relations  if  this  step  is  to 
be  taken,  and  congress 
seems  indisposed  at  this 
time  to  precipitate  a crisis. 

Berlin  press  comment  on 
the  von  Jagow  note  is  con- 
servative. The  Lokalan- 
zeiger  prints  the  following 
observations: 

“Judging  by  what  we 
have  been  able  to  learn 


8oa 


Diijifi  jd  b,  (jOOgU' 


concerning  the  spirit  of 
the  German  answer  to 
America,  we  cherish  the 
expectation  that  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  American 
people  which  was  empha- 
sized in  the  American  note 
will  come  into  its  own. 

“The  concession  made 
by  Germany  in  this  con- 
nection is  naturally,  as  the 
dignity  of  the  empire  de- 
mands, solely  born  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  Ger- 
man strength,  German  suc- 
cesses, and  the  justice  of 
our  cause.  The  German 
standpoint  can  less  be  sub- 
jected to  just  criticism  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge 
it  rests  upon  the  basis  of  written  interna- 
tional law  and  humanity  repeatedly  empha- 
sized by  America.” 

The  Vossischc  Zeitung  expresses  the  hope 
that  conflict  with  the  United  States  may  be 
averted. 

Of  the  German  language  newspapers  in 
America,  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung 
and  the  New  Yorker  Ilcrold  believe  that  a 
break  has  been  avoided.  Says  the  former: 

“One  thing  is  indicated  on  the  surface  of 
the  answer,  and  that  is  the  honest  wish  of 
the  German  nation  and  its  leaders  to  con- 
tinue peaceful  relations  with  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the 
present  time  the  decision  will  he  made  Ijy  a 
few  men,  by  the  president  immediately,  and 
not  by  the  people.  But  keep  cool.  The 
shooting  is  a long  way  off.” 

The  reply  offers,  observes  the  Herold,  “a 
measure  of  conciliation  which,  in  turn, affords 
to  any  responsible  .statesman  the  opportunity 
to  remove  all  difficulties  in  an  attempt 
toward  arriving  at  a permanent  under- 
standing.” 

President  Wilson’s  heavy  responsibilities 


KI8BY.  /•  Btw  York  World 

The  Kaiser  (to  Ananias):  "Prosit P’ 

are  emphasized  by  the  Chicagocr  Staats 
Zeitung,  which  prints  the  following: 

“No  president  ever  was  burdened  with  a 
heavier  responsibility  than  Woodrow  Wil- 
son is  at  the  present  time.  Let  us  hope  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  risen  to  true  human- 
itarian ami  diplomatic  greatness  with  the 
greatness  of  his  responsibility. 

“The  next  few  days,  nay  hours,  may  bring 
the  decision  in  this  matter.  Will  the  cause 
of  humanity  be  served  by  the  severance  of 
the  diplomatic  relations?  Is  it  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  armed  merchant  ships  will 
enjoy  the  immunity  demanded  for  them  by 
President  Wilson?  Will  American  citizens 
thereafter  travel  with  greater  security  on 
ships  belonging  to  Germany's  foes?  Will 
American  rights  be  more  respected  by  Eng- 
land and  its  allies?  .\nd  will  President  W^il- 
son  have  the  satisfaction  and  the  assurance 
that  he  has  promoted  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  and  of  humanity  and  of  all  the 
American  citizens  generally?” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Freie 
Presse,  “the  note  is  a strong  document  and 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a masterpiece  of 
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parently  imminent  calamity  has  by  Ger- 
many’s act  been  averted  without  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a single  bright  hand  in  the  spectrum 
of  this  republic’s  honor.” 

President  W'ilson  has  but  one  alternative, 
wc  arc  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 

”He  must  break  of!  relations  with  the 
imperial  German  government  without  delay 
and  without  hesitation.  The  recall  of 
Gerard,  the  dispatch  of  IlernstorfI  to  his 
own  country — they  are  the  least  that  can  be 
done;  they  may  well  be  but  the  beginning — 
but  they  must  be  done.” 

“The  president  will  strain  every  point 


From  Humtto.  Turin 


The  Swashbuckler 


save  that  of  honor  and  right  to  avoid  a 
break,”  observes  the  New  York  Times.  ‘‘If  he 
construes  the  note  as  a whole  to  mean  that 
Germany  has  declared  and  effected  the 
abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  he  cannot  in  justice  and  in 
conscience  refuse  to  accept  it  as  satisfactory, 
even  though  it  is  not  responsive  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  note  of  April  18.  The 
country  has  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  in  his 
judgment — it  knows  that  he  is  most  anxious 
to  avoid  any  trouble  with  Germany.” 

Says  the  New  York  World:  “What  Ger- 
many has  yielded  she  must  yield  in  obedience 
to  law,  not  for  the  ex- 
pected benefits  of  barter. 
That  and  that  alone  must 
be  the  American  attitude. 
Immediate  abandonment 
is  what  the  president  de- 
manded, and  immediate 
abandonment  it  must  be, 
without  condition  and 
without  qualification. 

“All  told,”  remarks  the 
New  York  Evening  Post, 
“the  German  reply  has  the 
appearance  of  being  as 
little  conciliatory  as  words 
could  make  it.  The  Ger- 
man government  makes 
damnable  faces  all  through 
its  note,  but  the  central 
thing  required  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  it  yields.” 
The  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  thinks  it  conceiv- 
able that  President  VV'il- 
son  may  accept  the  orders 
given  to  the  submarine 
commanders  as  sufficient 
reason  for  continuing  rc- 
ations  with  Germany.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  “the  note  is  concili- 
atory in  tone  throughout 
and  indicates  a fixed  Ger- 
man purpose  to  wage  its 
war  against  its  enemies  re- 
lentlessly, if  possible,  with- 
out driving  the  neutral 
United  States  into  an  at- 
titude of  direct  hostility.” 
In  the  belief  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  the  new 
pledge  “appears  to  be  a 
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compliance  with  our  de- 
mands/' although  it  unfor- 
tunately '‘has  a string  tied 
to  it." 

More  outspoken  is  the 
Providence  Journal,  which 
declares:  "The  pledge  of 

the  German  government  is 
a pretense  and  a fraud.  The 
note  is  a mass  of  incongru- 
ous argument  and  untruth- 
ful statement  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  is  a play  for 
postponement — a shameful 
subterfuge  which  an.swers 
our  eighteen  months  of 
patience  with  a slap  in  the 
face." 

Two  Ohio  newspapers 
regard  the  danger  as  over. 
According  to  the  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star:  "Despite 
the  different  interpreta- 
tions of  which  the  note  is 
capable;  despite  its  occa- 
sional gruffness  in  tone 
and  the  irritation  which 
plainly  lies  back  of  it,  the 
German  reply  probably 
means  that  we  are  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  war 
with  Germany  over  the 
submarine  question." 

"Peace — for  the  present 
at  least — " observes  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  "may 


toward  thr 

fairly  be  counted  upon  as  the  fruit  of  the 
German  reply.  And  yet  the  situation  re- 
mains tense.  It  is  far  from  assuring  future 
harmony  and  good  will." 

From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
comes  a note  of  pessimism.  The  German 
answer,  we  are  told,  "would  be  satisfactory 
to  Americans  but  for  two  considerations. 
One  is  that  Germany  is  a bankrupt  in  good 
faith.  The  other  is  that  even  if  she  means 
this  time  to  keep  her  word  and  observe  the 
law,  her  admission  that  she  will  hold  herself 
at  liberty  to  go  hack  to  lawbreaking  unless 
we  succeed  in  our  efforts  to  make  Great 
Britain  observe  the  law.  The  latter  con- 
sideration, of  course,  will  have  no  weight 
at  Washington." 

"We  will  behave  if  you  make  England  be- 
have,” is  the  interpretation  the  Detroit 
Journal  places  on  the  note,  w'hile  the  Detroit 


JIOffM/IW  LIffDS/ir.  Srdurr  8«/lcliB 
THE  GUESSERS 
The  Adroit  Part^:  **Now.  K^ni*.  pick  the  pea!" 

It  is  hreofnini;  increasinRiy  difHcidt  to  ascertain  Amenca’a  attitude 
-'I  *' — 'H-IliRercnt  nations  — Pispaich  from  (Germany. 


Free  Press  understands  the  reply  as  mean- 
ing that  if  we  are  to  have  any  consideration 
from  the  central  powers,  we  must  make  the 
United  States  their  active  ally.  "If  Ger- 
many means  what  she  says,”  observes  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  "we  must  insist  on 
British  observance  of  well  recognized  neu- 
tral rights.”  The  St.  Louis  Republic  finds 
nothing  new  in  the  note  except  its  tone  of 
insolence  and  its  manifest  inconsistencies. 
"It  leaves  the  demands  of  this  government 
altogether  unanswered.  The  people  are 
ready  for  the  next  step.”  "Deeds  rather  than 
words  must  be  awaited  as  the  determinant 
of  our  course,”  the  Indianapolis  Star  tells 
us,  while  the  Des  Moines  Capital  finds  the 
note  "written  in  rather  an  unfriendly  and  in 
a wholly  critical  spirit.”  It  is  an  offense, 
says  this  newspaper,  against  the  intelligence 
and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  "but  it 
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The  Blind  Passenger  on  the  '^Unarmed*'  Merchantman 

Knglanti  pu!U  tlic  wool  over  America’*  cyc». 
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affords  no  occasion  for  suspending 
diplomatic  relations  or  going  to 
war.’* 

The  Nashville  Banner 
thinks  that  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute 
should  be  reached  eas* 
ily.  The  Richmond 
News  - Leader  re- 
marks that  Ger- 
many’s reply  is  a 
disingenuous  ef- 
fort to  have  in- 
ternational petty 
larceny  put  on 
the  same  plane 
as  international 
murder  and  visited 
with  the  same  pun- 
ishment. According 
to  the  Tampa 
Times,  “Germany’s 
stiff-necked  attitude  is 
continued,”  and  a break- 
ing of  diplomatic  relations 
now  seems  inevitable. 

“The  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,”  says  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  “will  be  quietly 
pleased  to  note  that  other  days  and  other 
messages  must  intervene  before  there  can 
be  any  rupture  with  any  European  bellig- 
erent.” But,  according  to  the  Boise  States- 
man, if  (Jermany  shall  not  carry  out  her 
pledges  in  good  faith,  “there  will  be  no 
course  for  this  country  to  pursue  but  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  secs  in  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  German  submarine  com- 
manders a ray  of  hope,  which,  however,  is 
conditioned  by  the  demand  that  we  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  international  law 
by  Great  Britain.  Says  this  newspaper: 

“The  German  note  embodies  the  essential 
concession  to  the  demand  of  the  latest 
American  note  on  submarine  operation. 

“This  concession  is  conditional,  but  its 
immediate  effect  is  to  bring  about  the  cessa- 
tion of  submarine  operations  outside  of  the 
lines  laid  down  in  our  successive  protests. 

“The  basis  for  an  immediate  break  in  rela- 
tions would  therefore  seem  to  be  removed. 
W’hat  w’ill  eventually  develop  lies  within  the 
held  of  prophecy,  to  which  we  are  not 
inclined  .... 

“The  courses  open  to  Mr.  Wilson  . . , 


arc  to  undertake  to  bring  about  such  a coin- 
promise  of  the  differences  between  the  com- 
batants in  the  conduct  of  hostilities  on  the 
high  .seas  as  shall  conform  strictly  to  those 
rules  or  principles  of  international  law  and 
those  considerations  of  humanity  which  he 
holds  it  to  be  our  duty  to  conserve  and  en- 
force; or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  insist  upon 
our  contention  advanced  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  controversy — namely;  that  the  British 
breaches  of  international  law'  arc  irrelevant 
to  our  demands  upon  Germany,  which  must 
he  complied  wdth  regardless  of  the  condi- 
tions urged  by  its  government  in  justification 
of  its  submarine  operations. 

“A  candid  consideration  of  these  alterna- 
tives will  reveal  the  difficulty  of  our  situa- 
tion and  the  unlikelihood  of  any  release 
from  our  difficulties  if  Wc  on  our  part  refuse 
any  concession  from  our  present  conten- 
tions. England’s  most  formidable  measure 
is  its  strangulation  of  Germany  by  the  fullest 
use  of  its  sea  power.  Germany’s  only  effec- 
tive counter,  perhaps  its  only  escape  from 
defeat,  lies  in  the  freest  use  of  its  only  avail- 
able naval  weapon,  the  submarine.  Between 
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Earlier  foreign  comment  on  the 
issue  is  significant,  especially  the 
comment  of  the  German  press 
which,  following  the  receipt  of 
President  Wilson's  ultimatum,  as- 
sumed a rather  truculent  tone.  The 
majority  of  the  German  newspapers 
agree  that  their  government  cannot 
afford  to  abandon  altogether  its 
most  powerful  weapon.  As  the 
Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag  says: 
“Germany  has  been  willing  to  go 
to  the  most  extreme  limit  to  meet 
the  United  States  ever  since  the 
American  government  has  sought 
to  restrict,  even  to  make  ineffective, 
Germany’s  weapon  of  necessity. 
We  have,  as  has  been  proved  a 
thousand  times  to  every  thinking 
man,  so  far  guarded  the  interests  of 
all  neutrals  that  not  an  inconsider- 
able conflict  of  opinion  has  arisen 
among  us. 

KiKtr,  In  Mtw  Yntk  Walt  “To  the  last  man,  however,  the 

The  WeU'e  Going  Dry  German  people  are  united  in  the 

these  two  vital  necessities  we  thrust  our  firm  resolve  not  to  let  the  submarine  be 
contentions  of  neutral  right  and  interest.  wrenched  from  our  hand  as  a weapon. 

“If  none  of  us  yields  beyond  the  point  now  “We  need  it  because  it  has  shown  itself 
attained,  let  us  realize  now  that  the  alter-  to  be  an  effective  weapon, 
native  is,  for  us,  war. 

"That  alternative,  happily,  seems 
now  postponed.  We  ought  not  to 
postpone  its  consideration.  That 
consideration  should  be  based  not 
upon  definitions  but  upon  a sensible 
recognition  of  the  basic  facts  of  the 
situation  and  their  necessary  inter- 
relation, upon  our  own  national 
interests,  present  and  future,  and 
upon  the  balance  of  the  belligerents’ 
necessities  or  essential  interests. 

“The  Tribune  believes  and  is  con- 
fident the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  nation  feels  that  no  issue  re- 
maining in  our  submarine  contro- 
versy justifies  our  entrance  into  the 
war  or  the  breaking  off  of  relations 
— which,  in  this  case,  as  we  have 
been  warned,  must  almost  certainly 
quickly  be  followed  by  war.  The 
German  note  emphasizes  the  possi- 
bility of  an  arrangement  of  our 
differences  consistent  with  our  neu- 
trality. our  security,  and  the  under- 
lying factors  of  justice  and  human- 
ity involved  in  the  whole  situation." 
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S7AHH£TT,  in  Mew  York  Tribune 

GENEROSITY 

Wilton  (to  Congress) : **On  second  thoughts  I*U  be 

let  YOU  hsve  it." 

"We  use  it  according  to  the  principle  of 
justice  and  humanity  always  inyoked  in  the 
American  notes,  and  we  will  use  it  in  the 
future  because  our  right  and  our  human  con- 
sideration for  our  existence  as  a state  and 
the  future  of  our  wives  and  children  com- 
pel us.  Therefore  we  await  with  calmness 
and  determination  what  President 
Wilson  again  has  to  say.” 

Quite  defiant  in  tone  is  the  Bres- 
laucr  Volksbiatt,  which  demands, 
whatever  the  outcome,  that  fright- 
fulness proceed,  and  says; 

“After  all,  we  would  ask  our  mil- 
itary and  naval  authorities,  why  all 
this  academic  discussion,  all  these 
hesitations  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  rights  of  neutrals?  Why  does 
there  not  arise  a man  strong  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  declare  in  the 
hearing  of  the  whole  world  that 
Germany  stands  with  her  back  to 
the  wall,  grimly  determined  not 
only  to  ward  off  the  blows  that  are 
aimed  at  her,  but  to  tread  under 
foot  the  enemy? 

“The  world  will  understand  that 
such  a thing  can  be  accomplished 
only  when  we  cast  to  the  winds 
every  shred  of  daintiness,  every 
ounce  of  fear  of  injuring  the  in- 


terests of  neutrals  in  the  conduct 
of  an  absolutely  ruthless  submarine 
war  on  the  chief  enemy,  England. 

“What  if,  in  the  process,  we  incur 
the  ire  of  neutrals?  An  enemy  more 
or  less  at  this  stage  makes  but  little 
difference.  If  the  accentuation  of 
the  U-boat  campaign  helps  us  so 
greatly  that  in  the  end  we  win  the 
war,  we  shall  be  so  all-powerful  that 
the  sour-visaged  neutrals  will  smile 
at  and  fawn  on  us.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  defeated,  no 
neutral  show  of  friendship  will  be 
able  to  save  us  from  the  vindictive- 
ness of  our  foes. 

“In  any  event,  therefore,  we  stand 
to  gain  and  not  to  lose  by  our  resort 
to  ruthlessness.  Then,  in  heaven's 
name,  whether  a von  Tirpitz  or  any 
one  else  be  at  the  helm,  let  us  go 
full  steam  ahead.” 

More  ruthlessness  in  submarine 
eUd  to  warfare  also  is  demanded  by  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  be- 
lieves that  only  by  a relentless  prosecution 
of  the  U-boat  campaign  can  the  war  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Thu$,  we  read: 

“In  this  mighty  war  in  which  we  are  fight- 
ing for  our  existence  the  culminating  point 
of  the  fight  appears  to  be  approaching  more 
and  more  rapidly.  For  the  past  one  and 
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KUCEY.  in  Moalrtat  Star 


Uncle  Sam:  **So  THAT’S  your  answer!” 
a half  years  it  has  become  evident  that  we 
and  our  allies  have  not  at  our  disposal  a 
decisive  weapon  in  the  hght  against  England 
except  the  submarine,  and  more  especially 
the  submarine  war  against  her  commerce. 
Even  the  most  brilliant  of  land  victories  do 


not  signify  that  the  decision  against  Britain 
which  Germany  requires  to  bring  this  war 
to  a successful  end  and  to  establish  her  mil' 
itary  and  economic  future  on  a hrm  and 
fruitful  basis  will  be  gained. 

“This  war  must  be  brought  to  a victorious 
conclusion,  that  is  absolutely  a matter  of 
vital  necessity,  and  if  so,  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  moment  has  come  when  the  ruthless 
employment  of  the  submarine  in  a war  on 
commerce  is  a patriotic  duty.” 

In  another  leading  article  of  similar  tenor 
the  Nachrichten  says: 

“For  the  hundredth  time  we  Germans  tell 
Sasonoff  and  Asquith  that  we  are  fighting 
for  our  existence,  and  that  therefore  we 
shall  make  use  of  every  weapon  we  may  find 
available,  be  it  on  or  under  the  water,  on 
land  or  in  the  air. 

“Germany’s  decision  is  not  dependent  on 
Washingtonian  negotiations.  Lansing’s  pro- 
nouncements, Jagow’s  retorts,  or  the  Anglo- 
American  cabal  against  Bernstorff  have: 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  plans  of 
the  German  fleet  leaders.  Our  U-boats  are 
legitimate  weapons.  Hence  no  decisions 
that  render  their  employment  impossible 
and  endanger  their  existence  will  receive  a 
moment’s  consideration,  no  matter  from 


from  Campana  de  ta  Cracia,  Baredona 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  AUNT  GERMANIA 
The  Englishman;  “How  is  it  that  he  sends  her  notes  every  day?” 

The  Frenchman:  “Don’t  ask  me.  All  I know  is  that  she  treats  them  like  so  many 
scraps  of  paper.” 
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DODO. 


DINOSAUR.  ^ ■fticres  "rtsuR 

V emblem! 


COUUDNT  PIGHT 
COULDN'T  FLr. 
COULDN'T  RON. 
UTTERED  A CRY 
A gosling 


an  emblem  or/ 


0ff4Olfy,  /«  Cliicsfo  Daj/|r  News 

If  the  Extinct  could  Talk  Back 


what  quarter  they  emanate.  Thus  the  sea 
will  soon  once  more  be  made  the  scene  of 
deeds  which  will  dispel  the  English  dream 
of  the  destruction  of  Prussiandom,  and 
cause  such  neutrals  as  are  now  trembling 


on  the  brink  of  intervention  in  the  struggle 
to  scurry  terror-stricken  homeward  into  the 
shelter  of  noninterference  with  the  execu- 
tion of  our  heaven-sent  task  of  punishing 
rascally  Britain.” 


SVNE5,  in  Pbiladtlphi9  ivtniag  Ltdger 


The  Crowning  Achievement 
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President  Wilson’s  Threat  to  Germany 


IF  THE  SINKING  of  the  Sussex  had  been  an  isolated  case 
the  government  of  the  United  States  might  find  it  pos- 
sible to  hope  that  the  officer  who  was  responsible  for  that 
act  had  wilfully  violated  his  orders  or  had  been  criminally 
negligent  in  taking  none  of  the  precautions  they  prescribed, 
and  that  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  satisfied  by  imposing 
upon  him  an  adequate  punishment,  coupled  with  a formal 
disavowal  of  the  act,  and  payment  of  a suitable  indemnity  by 
the  imperial  government. 

ON  THE  CONjy^lSl^^^he  government  of  the  United 
States  is  forcfilS^yTeSIt  events  to  conclude  that  it  is 
only  one most  ex- 
treme and  m^^iii^tir^i^-  instances,  of  the  deliberate  meth- 
od and  spiri^wVf|a|.i^riminate  destruction  of  merchant  ves- 
sels of  all  and  destina^iiihs^  which  have 

become  mo&|(^[t'''m(^.,ut^istakable  as  th'e  activity  of  Ger- 
man undersiM^Kscls  l4»T^pnas  in  recentitM^thsubeen  quick- 
ened and 

Wh^!!! , 


aters  SUtTQWtUi^^ 
■ffin  the'  seat 
ed  fj.y'i'ts  '■et)0n>'iS^'Jl 
atigeri  afld/,\pvhed^ 


braced  y 
/ ships  pv 
t^.  ZOJlC  /()f 


earn- 


pos«  jii  thirf^iro  eight  to 

clpw  sraji^wPof  the  High  la^Mly  he  asserted  by 

the^^^l&ial  ^over-n^iept  in_^they®KUqg^g^^  existing. 

law  of  nationa^in  thc^lSI'^^te^ y^ojlpwhich  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  yptfed  States  lytscd/fhj^ 
recent  origip'\  oh  f0'undgd.y;.qRO/v'm^)^l >^f«rlMri^^^^^^les 
set  up  by  conv^ijti|>ji|r5*:,,;;jr  { , ■* 

It  is  based,  on  the  cbntra^j^^TO.^#®p|^^^^ticiplei»;;ott .. 

humanity  and  has  long-lrt®n  apprtwitl 

and  by  the  express  assent  of  all  cieftWhu  nations. 


“Qo  away  I Don't  you  know  my  army  ia  down  In  Meilco  looking  for  a man?" 
By  Carter,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 
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The  imperial  government,  notwithstanding, 

persisted  in  carrying  out  the  policy  announced,  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  dangers  involved,  at  any  rate  to  rie^rai 
vessels,  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum  by  the  instructions 
which  it  had  issued  to  the  commanders  of  its  submarine^ftnd 
assuring  the  government  of  the  United  States  that  it  ^^uld 
take  every  possible  precaution  both  to  respect  the  righte  of 
neutrals  and  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  non-combatants,.^ 

TN  PURSUANCE  of  this  policy  of  submarine  warfare^rfetet. 


/ As  recently  as  February 
jegai'd  all  armed  merchan);mea3^wied! 
naval  forces 


k'al  forces 

'>f.HOcurity  o£,1ife 
i m i ta  t ion  t he^su 

¥I^SSEL^ 

owner^hi^';I>o^4^ht** 

hayft.->be«W‘“9Sfr^3{Bd  along 
^K^S»Ttt"rsTup  in  jonstanj^- 

S o iK^  tini  e w^fre  h A'' 

and 


SIS 


'*I  go  my  way!”  By  Carter  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 


O LIMIT  of 


any  kind  has  fn  fact  been  set  to  their  indis- 
criminate  pursuit  and  destruction  of  merchantmen 
^ of  all  kinds  and  nationalities  within  the  waters  which 
the  imperial  government  has  chosen  to  designate  as  lying 
within  the  seat  of  war. 

The  roll  of  Americans  who  have  lost  their  lives  upon 
ships  thus  attacked  and  destroyed  has  grown  mo^h  by  month 
until  the  ominous  toll  has.  mounted  into  the . hti^rqds. 

The  government  of  the  United  State$^|S&J^en  very 
patient.  At  every  stage  of  this  distres^htf^^^^nce  of 
tragedy  after  tragedy  it  has  sought  to  hto»!^§^|^^|by  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  extr|>OE|^j|^^j^rcum- 
stances  of  an  unprecedented  war  and  to  ti- 

ments  of  very  genuine  friendship  for 
government  of  Germany 

It  has  accepted  the  successive 
ances  of  the  imperial  government  as,  of  coarajml^^ 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  and  has  hoped,<^l|K^%^^^|^djw 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  possible  for  tmjnKmal 
ment  so  to  order  and  control  the  acts  of  it^^v^)9mnmnd(^ 
us  to  square  its  policy  with  the  recogmz«(W|;l^i^ples 
humanity  as  embodied  in  the  law  of  naponsif //^  hmA  'wM 

ii.t  ha^  tini^^^r^cry  allowance  for  co^^j 

tiorti^'  and-  na^Jj  willing  to  wait  imtiy 
ifnmistafe^Tt  and  were  susceptible  of  <]^y  pgy 
It  pow  jbwes  it  to  a just  regard  for  itsjp^iyrffinaP^^^^ 
dm^i^al  government  thay  that  time  /omfe® 

; I has  become  painfully  evidei^^/ii 


j a*  aiuo  j^«V**»*«*t  V*i 

which  lit  took  at  the  Very  outset  is  ii 
of  submrfnpcs  for,4h^rfI«^gjJian  of 


jprlny^/s  of ^afnam  long 

the  sij^ 

T^vlT  IS'^LLlth^urposc  of 


■purpose  I 
I to\prosecii£e  relentless  and  ini 
vessels^  of_£pmmercc  by  .the 
re^rd  fflT'Wlnit'-Ac  government 


sin 


A l<ODg  Step— Can  He  Take  It?  By  Cetare  in  New  York  Sun 


CAHUR.  fnJVrw  York  EvcnlagSun 

Up  to  the  Commander  in  Chief! 


his  grip  on  a country  where  every 
man  wants  to  be  president  before 
he  is  old  enough  to  vote. 

If  the  United  States — having  se- 
lected Mr.  Carranza  as  the  most 
likely  Mexican  to  rule  his  fellow- 
patriots — lends  him  something  like 
half  a billion  dollars,  gold,  it  is 
barely  possible  he  can  buy  peace 
until  such  time  as  he  can  regain 
control  of  his  army.  And  this,  do 
not  forget,  is  as  much  money  as 
the  financial  agents  of  the  allied 
nations  were  able  to  borrow,  not 


Down  in  the  heart  of  Mexico 
another  national  tragedy — 
the  fourth  in  five  years — is 
being  worked  out,  a tragedy  of 
such  vital  import  to  the  United 
States  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  people  and  the 
government  of  the  northern  repub- 
lic have  allowed  the  incident  of 
Villa  and  Columbus  to  detract  their 
attention  from  the  battle  of  politi- 
cians and  money  lenders  and  sol- 
diers now  raging  around  the  gray 
head  of  the  man  the  United  States 
has  selected  to  rule  the  land  of 
Benito  Juarez  and  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Faced  by  banditry  he  cannot 
control;  surrounded  by  an  army 
obedient  only  to  the  minister  of 
war,  the  strongest  and  most  ambi- 
tious man  in  Mexico;  staggering 
under  national  debts  which  three 
hundred  million  golden  dollars 
barely  would  wipe  out;  battered 
back  and  forth  between  cliques  of 
politicians  for  whom  he  has  been 
a figurehead  ever  since  he  began 
bis  revolution,  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza, “Supreme  Chief*  of  such 
part  of  16,000,000  Mexicans  as 
he  can  get  to  cheer  for  him,  is 
making  one  last  struggle  to  keep 


i«  BiUimort  Amtrkan 


‘’Courage,  Uncle!  I'll  atick  with  ye!" 
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so  long  ago,  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to 
send  a hundred  thousand  armed 
men  into  Mexico,  and  keep  them 
there  for  ten  years,  in  support  of 
Mr.  Carranza,  they  most  assuredly 
can  restore  peace,  and  can  keep  the 
"whiskered  Latin  soul,”  as  he  has 
been  called  in  the  American  press, 
in  the  presidency  as  long  as  those 
hundred  thousand  armed  men  stay 
ill  Mexico,  and  no  longer. 

These  are  the  two  alternatives 
by  which  the  aged  dreamer  from 


CAHTHf,  IB  Mew  York  fveaiflg  San 
If  1 don't  look  sharp  tome  one  will  g«t  ME!” 

Coahiiila  can  keep  his  place,  and 
they  are  the  only  two,  for  so  surely 
as  Alvaro  Obregon,  who  forced 
^ Carranza  to  name  him  minister  of 
war,  holds  in  his  hand  the  consti* 
tutionalist  army,  so  surely  as  it  is 
that  he  has  taken  40,000  men  of 
that  army  to  the  northern  border, 
just  so  surely  the  ambition  of  Al> 
varo  Obregon  and  of  Luis  Cabrera, 
who  stands  in  the  shadow  behind 
him,  will  reach  out  for  the  presi- 
dency.  And  when  they  reach,  it 
will  be  time  for  Mr.  Carranza 
to  go. 

With  Obregon  heading  more 
^ than  a third  of  the  army,  and  with 
^ the  balance  of  that  army  scattered 
^ in  so  many  posts  that  barely  5,000 
^ remain  in  the  garrison  in  Mex- 
\ ico  City.  Carranza  has  been  prac* 
. « tically  shorn  of  the  only  power 
^ which  means  anything  in  Mexico — 
^ the  force  of  arms. 

C None  could  he  so  blind  as  he 
who  sees  in  the  massing  of  40.000 
armed  Mexicans  on  the  American 
^ !>order  an  attempt  on  their  part  to 
^ capture  Francisco  Villa,  or  even  to 
prove  that  they  are  in  force  and  in 
position  to  capture  him.  General 
Obregon  is  by  long  odds  the  best 
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a conference  with  General  Scott 
and  General  Funston,  in  an  effort 
to  impress  them  with  the  strength 
of  the  Mexican  army,  or  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deter  the  United  States 
from  intervening  in  Mexico. 

There  remains,  then,  but  one 
reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Carranza 
army  from  the  capital,  and  that  is 
to  so  weaken  the  aged  Venustiano, 
from  a military  point  of  view,  that 
he  can  offer  no  resistance  when  the 
time  comes  for  him  to  go.  Alone 
and  single-handed,  Alvaro  Obregon 
went  to  Queretaro  and  thence  to 
Mexico  City,  less  than  two  months 
ago,  and  compelled  Venustiano 
Carranza  to  name  him  minister  of 
war.  On  the  night  of  April  22, 
he  quarreled  violently  with  Car- 
ranza in  the  national  palace  in 
Mexico  City,  a quarrel  precipitated 
by  the  jealousy  of  Gen.  Pablo  Gon- 
zales, the  peon  commander  of  the 
Mexico  City  garrison,  who  had  de- 
manded that  he  be  made  corn- 
soldier  in  Mexico,  with  all  the  advantages  mander-in-chief  of  the  army  rather  than 
of  foreign  education  and  experi- 
ence to  support  him.  He  knows, 
as  does  every  other  soldier,  that  if 
Villa  is  caught,  the  best  and  quick- 
est way  to  get  him  is  with  a few 
men.  He  knows  that  General 
Pershing’s  flying  column  was  made 
as  heavy  as  it  is  only  for  self-pro- 
tection, not  from  Villa,  but  from  all 
Mexicans,  inspired  as  they  arc 
with  an  undying  hatred  of  America 
and  Americans.  The  probabilities 
are  that  General  Obregon  could 
capture  Villa  more  quickly  than 
any  other  Mexican,  yet  he  would 
take  400,  not  40,000,  men  to  do  it. 

No  one  knows  the  power  and 
(he  resources  and  the  never  ending 
persistency  of  the  United  States, 
once  it  is  aroused,  better  than 
01)regon,  for  be  has  lived  in  the 
United  States,  has  traveled  through 
it  and  has  studied  its  army  sys- 
tem in  an  attempt  to  apply  it  to 
the  organization  of  the  Mexican 
army.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  he 
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that  one-armed  old  war  horse,  Obregon. 

General  Obregon  is  the  only  man  who 
ever  whipped  Villa  in  open  battle;  he  is  the 
only  Mexican  with  whose  forces  Emiliano 
Zapata  has  refused  to  fight,  and  he 
is  the  only  leader  in  Mexico  whom 
the  wealthy  Diaz-Cicntifico-Clcri- 
cal  revolutionary  movement  baa 
been  attempting  to  lure  away  from 
the  side  of  Carranza. 

All  of  these  things  point  to  a 
new  ruler  for  Mexico. 

This  in  itself  is  nothing  novel, 
for  the  southern  republic  ha,s  been 
misgoverned  by  eleven  men  since 
Porfirio  Diaz,  her  35-year  presi- 
dent, slipped  out  of  Mexico  City 
just  before  the  dawn  of  a day  in 
May,  1911.  But  it  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  .Vmcrican.s,  for  the  man  who 
is  doomed  soon  to  give  up  the  big 
tealcwood  chair  in  the  national 
palace  is  the  fourth  picked  hy  the 
I'nitcd  States  as  able  to  dominate 
the  situation  south  of  the  Kio 
Grande.  He  is  the  fourth,  like- 
wise. who,  far  from  mastering  the 


200,000  savage  bandit-rebels  who  have  made 
a shambles  of  Mexico,  has  failed  even  to 
control  himself. 

Francisco  Y.  Madero,  Francisco  Carva- 
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chair;  Villa  turned  bandit,  murdered  the 
people  of  the  nation  which  had  called  him 
the  "Napoleon  of  Mexico,"  and  Vcnustiano 
Carranza,  the  aged  “First  Thier’— to  quote 
the  Mexican  newspapers— lies  in  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  of  his  minister  of  war,  or  of 
anyone  else  that  comes  against  Mexico  City 
with  an  armed  force.  And  Felix  Diaz  is 
operating  with  more  than  20,000  men  less 
than  200  miles  from  the  capital. 

Of  the  four  men  whom  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividual Americans  aided,  and  at  whose  sei- 
zure of  power  the  government  of  the  United 
States  at  least  winked  an  approving  eye, 
not  one  but  was  better  fitted  for  the  post 
than  Carranza.  Madero  was  true  to  his 
American  affiliations  and  grateful  to  the 
American  government;  Carvajal  was  so 
honest  that  when  he  saw  his  own  incapabili- 
ties, he  gave  over  the  reins  of  government 
to  another,  and  Villa,  while  he  afterward 
went  loco  with  rage  at  what  he  considered 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  support 
him,  at  least  exemplified  a realization  of 
that  principle  expressed  by  Porfirio  Diaz 
that  no  government  in  Mexico  can  persist 
unless  it  shed  a "little  bad  blood  so  that 
much  good  blood  may  survive.” 


ance  of  Roberto  Pcsquicro,  one  of  the  clev- 
erest politicians  Latin-Amcrica  has  pro- 
duced, Carranza  has  been  able  to  cloak  his 
defiance  of  the  United  States  and  his  in- 
gratitude toward  the  American  government 
with  a veneer  of  diplomacy  which  appar- 
ently has  <50  deceived  Washington  that  not 
even  the  coldly  judicial  eye  of  Mexican  ex- 
pert John  Lind  could  penetrate  it. 

' For  a score  of  years  Venustiano  Carranza 
— the  "Mr.  Venus”  of  the  bolder  satirists 
of  Mexico  City — was  a Cientifico,  licking 
the  sonietimes  cruel,  but  always  honest, 
hand  of  Porfirio  Diaz  while  that  hand  held 
him  in  a mahogany  chair  in  the  Mexican 
senate.  For  twelve  of  these  years  he  was 
the  absolute  tool  of  Governor  Cardenas  of 
the  state  of  Coahuila,  who  held  his  position, 
as  did  all  other  Mexican  governors  of  that 
time,  by  virtue  of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to 
the  elder  Diaz.  If  Diaz  wanted  a bill 
brought  up  in  the  senate,  or  another  meas- 
ure killed,  it  was  Vcnustiano  Carranza  who 
presented  the  argument  for  or  against  it;  if 
Governor  Cardenas  sought  the  passage  of 
a measure  afifccting  the  state  of  Coahuila. 
again  it  was  the  senator  from  Cuatro  Ciene- 
gas  who  pushed  it  through.  During  the 
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dent  and  in  the  bickerings  over  the  coaling 
station  which  the  United  States  wanted  at 
Magdalena  Bay,  Lower  California.  Then, 
like  the  political  rat  he  has  since  proven 
himself  to  be,  Carranza  deserted  his  20-year 
benefactor  and  offered  his  support  to  Ma- 
dero  and  his  program  of  ‘‘liberty  and  consti- 
tution,** which  soon  translated  itself  into 
“license  and  conflagration.’* 

Madero  made  Carranza  governor  of  Coa- 
huila  and  allowed  him  a large  sum  of  money 
— said  by  the  press  of  Mexico  City  to  have 
been  125,000  pesos  a month — for  the  organ- 
ization of  a body  of  state  troops  which  were 
later  to  be  received  into  the  federal  army. 
Carranza  took  the  money  but  failed  to  de- 
liver the  troops,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1912, 
the  then  President  Madero  set  on  foot  an 
investigation  into  the  disposition  Don  Venus 
had  made  of  the  half  million  or  so  that  had 
been  sent  him. 

As  suddenly  as  he  had  turned  against  Por- 
firio  Diaz,  Carranza  prepared  to  revolt 
against  Madero.  Payments  from  the  na- 


tional treasury  had  stopped,  the  finances  of 
his  own  state  were  at  a low  ebb  under  the 
bad  administration  he  had  given  it,  and, 
gathering  about  thirty  of  his  most  intimate 
friends,  in  the  spring  of  1913  Carranza  made 
ready  to  launch  his  new  campaign.  Then 
came  the  “Decena  Tragica”  in  Mexico  City, 
with  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Madero. 
Victoriano  Huerta  became  provisional  pres- 
ident. 

Carranza  saw  instantly  where  he  could 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  change, 
and,  from  a plot  to  overthrow  Madero  he 
suddenly  switched  to  an  open  campaign 
against  Huerta.  He  took  for  his  slogan. 
"Vengeance  for  the  death  of  Madero!**  and, 
with  nearly  half  a million  pesos  and  fol- 
lowed by  practically  all  the  political  mal- 
contents of  Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  soon 
gathered  an  army  of  several  thousand  men. 
He  fled  Saltillo,  the  capital  of  Coahuila.  and 
went  to  his  native  village  of  Cuatro  Ciene- 
gas,  where,  before  becoming  a Cientiffco 
senator,  he  had  been  a district  judge,  an 
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office  which  corresponds  to  that  of  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  United  States. 

Later  his  friends  persuaded  him  that  if 
he  hoped  to  run  in  successful  opposition  to 
Huerta,  he  would  have  to  have  some  sort 
of  political  program,  or  platform,  which  he 
could  present  to  the  few  thinking  Mexicans 
who  might  recall  his  record  under  Diaz  and 
Madero  or  question  his  motives  in  revolting 
against  the  provisional  president.  Then  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  including  Car- 
ranza, went  to  another  village,  called  Guada- 
lupe, where  they  applied  to  themselves  the 
name  “Constitutionalists,”  and  drew  up  the 
now  celebrated  “Plan  of  Guadalupe.”  I 
have  it  from  Polycarpo  Ramos,  who  was 
one  of  Carranza*s  advisers  during  the  lat- 
ter's brief  tenure  as  governor  of  Coahuila, 
that  Don  Venus  left  the  Guadalupe  meeting 
before  the  plan  was  drawn  up.  and  that  he 
had  no  part  in  formulating  it,  nor  did  he  sign 
it.  This  action  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Car- 
ranza's record.  Whenever  there  has  been 
fighting,  either  political  or  physical,  Car- 
ranza has  been  absent.  Some  one  else  has 


won  all  his  battles,  whether  they  happened 
to  be  in  the  hills  of  Mexico,  the  streets  of 
his  capital,  or  the  halls  of  Washington. 
This  is  the  reason  that  has  impelled  him  to 
carry  his  capital  on  horseback  with  him  all 
over  the  republic,  6rst  to  Juarez,  then  to 
Chihuahua,  then  to  Vera  Cruz,  then  to 
Queretaro — everywhere,  in  short,  except  to 
the  capital  of  the  republic,  Mexico  City. 

When  Carranza  and  his  thirty  followers 
left  Saltillo,  they  had  500,000  pesos,  at  the 
very  most;  today  Carranza,  and  those  who 
remain  loyal  to  him,  have  more  than  $50,- 
000,000,  gold,  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  foisted  upon 
Mexico  repeated  issues  of  paper  money,  now 
totaling  more  than  500,000,000  pesos,  which 
are  worth  one  cent,  gold,  on  the  peso,  yet 
which  the  people  are  compelled  to  accept 
at  the  ratio  of  two  for  one  for  gold.  Was 
ever  more  monumental  thievery  perpetrated 
on  a nation  in  the  name  of  patriotism? 

Beside  the  loot  of  the  Carranza  regime, 
Emiliano  Zapata,  the  notorious  bandit  of 
Morelos,  becomes  a mere  pickpocket  and 
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The  national  and  state  lotteries,  which  were 
always  honestly  conducted,  at  least,  were 
abolished,  and  in  their  places  anyone  who 
had  the  money  to  grrease  the  palms  of  Car- 
ranza officials  could  open  any  kind  of  gam- 
bling game  he  wanted  and  operate  it  in  any 
manner  he  chose. 

The  balance  of  the  huge  fund  came  from 
money  issues  which  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  as  legal  tender,  yet  which 
the  Carranza  government  would  not  accept 
in  payment  of  taxes,  fines,  or  import  and 
export  duties.  An  American,  well-known 
to  the  writer,  took  270,000  pesos — about 
$2,700 — from  Tampico  to  Mexico  City  in 
April,  1916,  intending  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
.his  oil  properties.  He  went  to  the  proper 
department  of  the  Carranza  government, 
and  tendered  the  money,  all  in  bills  of  recent 
Carranza  issue,  to  the  official  in  charge. 
That  official  laid  aside  50,000  pesos  of  the 
money,  declaring  it  confiscated  as  counter- 
feit, and  then  informed  the  American  that 
the  government  could  not  take  any  of  the 
money  in  payment  for  taxes;  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  taxes  in  gold.  The  would- 
be  taxpayer  produced  an  American  twenty- 
dollar  goldpiecc  and  shoved  it  beneath  the 
oile  of  hills  laid  aside  as  counterfeit. 


however,  the  Americans,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  foreigners  began,  to  leave. 

Conversely,  Carranza’s  inability  to  con- 
trol his  men  or  to  enforce  the  decrees  of 
his  government  has  made  it  possible  for 
bandits  to  work  their  will  with  foreigners 
in  practically  every  state  of  Mexico,  except 
Oaxaca,  which  has  kept  itself  independent 
of  all  revolutionary  bands,  or  so-called  gov- 
ernments. And  Carranza’s  control— even 
nominal,  as  it  is — has  so  decreased  that  now 
he  rules  only  that  narrow  strip  which  runs 
diagonally  across  Mexico,  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  east  to  Queretaro  on  the  west,  and 
includes  Mexico  City. 

To  the  north,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  Mexico,  arc  the  troops  of 
Alvaro  Obregon,  nominally  minister  of  war 
for  Carranza,  but  really  the  man  who  even- 
tually will  overthrow  the  "First  Chief,"  and 
more  than  a score  of  bandit  bands  whose 
whereabouts,  strength,  and  plans  no  one 
knows.  To  the  south,  the  five  states  of 
Campeche,  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  Puebla,  Oax- 
aca, and  part  of  Vera  Cruz,  are  under  the 
control  of  Felix  Diaz  and  his  agents,  while 
the  notorious  Zapata  brothers  are  in  actual 
possession  of  Guerrero  and  Morelos. 

With  all  these  enemies  confronting  him. 
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'’HATEVERitheout- 
i , American 
troops  must  remain 
in  Mexico.  President  Wil- 
son reached  this  decision 
only  after  another  reminder 
that  parallels  in  horror  the 
Columbus  massacre.  This 
was  the  raid  by  Villa  ban- 
dits on  American  soil  which 
cost  the  lives  of  three 
American  soldiers  in  Brewster  county, 
Texas,  and  which  jarred  administration 
circles  out  of  their  composure. 

It  now  seems  certain  that  the  scope  of 
the  “punitive  expedition'*  will  be  broadened, 
and  that  adequate  defense  measures  for  the 
border  will  be  made.  The  agreement 
reached  between  General  Scott,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  United  States  army,  and  General 
Obregon,  Carranza’s  minister  of  war,  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Mexico,  has  been  canceled. 

Army  officers,  it  is  said,  are  not  surprised, 


The  Gathering 
in  Mexico 


as  they  were  expecting  something  exactly 
of  this  sort.  Carranza’s  attitude  still  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  it  would  appear  that 
we  now  have  our  work  cut  out  in  Mexico. 
The  Villa  forces,  it  is  said,  are  being  aug- 
mented daily  by  desertions  from  Carranza 
ranks. 

.According  to  Senator  Sherman,  who  at- 
tempted vainly  to  aid  the  administration  in 
its  efforts  to  cope  with  the  situation: 

“We  should  send  an  adequate  army  Into 
Mexico  and  keep  it  there  till  the  anarchy 


is  wiped  out.” 
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Shifting  Spnds 


“A  condition,  not  a Villa 
confronts  us,”  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and 
adds : 

“It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  administration’s  Mexi- 
can program  does  not 
turn  upon  the  fate  of  Pan- 
cho  Villa.  This  would  be 
treating  the  symptom,  not 
the  disease. 

“Villa  is  like  a piece  of 
scum  on  the  seething  caul- 
dron of  Mexico.  Remove 
him,  and  the  cauldron 
bubbles  as  fiercely  as  ever. 

“The  only  intelligent 
policy  toward  Mexico  is 
the  pacification  of  that 
country  and  the  establish' 
ment  of  a government 
strong  enough  to  protect 
the  rights  of  foreigners 
and  to  bring  about  stable 
conditions  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  prog- 
ress. The  death  of  Villa 
is  a minor  detail  in  such  a 
program.  If  he  is  re- 
moved the  conditions 
which  give  the  United 
States  concern  will  re- 
main. We  forced  out  Hu- 
erta and  Huerta  is  dead. 
Hut  the  element  of  the 
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from  the  situation  at  any 
moment.  Obregon  may 
follow  him  or  Diaz  or 
Iturbide.  The  composi* 

(ion  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
plosive will  remain  about 
the  same,  in  most  unstable 
equilibrium,  or  it  will  go 
up  again  in  another  de- 
structive disaster. 

“There  is  only  one  re- 
liable stabilizer  and  that 
is  the  United  States.  Ail 
those  who  look  at  the 
ethnic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic facts  of  Mexico 
squarely  and  not  through 
the  distorting  glass  of  some  doctrine  recog- 
nize this  to  be  the  truth.  Why  cannot  it  be 
recognized  in  Washington?” 

Of  a similar  opinion  is  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Mail,  Which  asks  “Have  we  a plan 
in  Mexico?”  and  proceeds: 

"A  friendly  Mexico,  bound  to  us  by  a 
community  of  interests  and  prepared  to 
work  loyally  with  us  in  repelling  an  inva- 
sion of  the  North  American  continent  or 
an  attack  upon  the  canal,  is  a prime  requi- 
site to  the  successful  solution  of  America’s 


CARltfl^  ia'Htw  fork  fvcRinf  S«» 

Whoa  I 

friend  upon  whose  territory  no  enemy  of 
our  country  could  find  lodgment  or  a base 
for  operations  against  us. 

“The  problem  that  we  have  to  solve  in 
Mexico  does  not  involve  merely  the  pursuit 
of  a bandit,  no  matter  how  bloodthirsty  he 
may  be.  It  has  not  to  do  only  with  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  the  neighboring  re- 
public. It  comprises  our  whole  relations 
with  a country  of  vast  potential  resources 
and  a great  economic  future,  a country  from 
which  only  an  imaginary  line  separates  us.” 
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fffClAWD,  in  Columbus  0/spafcb 

Some  Prominent  People  at  the  Villa  Funeral 

to  control  his  men  matters  not.  The  fact  is 
that  every  possible  obstacle  has  from  the 
start  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  advanc- 
ing American  troops;  that  Mexicans  in  uni- 
form tried  to  massacre  our  men  at  Parral 
and  that  Carranza  has  renewed  his 


would  be  fatal,  in  that  it  would 
create  a wrong  impression  and 
tend  to  arouse  a greater  contempt 
for  and  a more  bitter  hatred  of  the 
United  States.  But  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  Carranza  we  could  with- 
draw in  good  order,  holding  him 
to  responsibility  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  Villa  and  Villaism  and  mak- 
ing ready  for  a subsequent  expedi- 
tion should  it  again  be  found  neces- 
sary to  cross  the  border. 

“The  truth  is  that  we  arc  not  pre- 
pared for  a war  with  Mexico.  VVe 
could  do  little  more  than  protect 
our  own  soil  and  occupy,  perhaps, 
a town  or  two  in  northern  Mexico. 
That  would  be  meaningless,  for  if 
we  ever  have  to  cross  swords  with 
Carranza  or  anyone  else  who  may 
succeed  him,  we  cannot  stop  until 
intervention  is  complete. 

“For  the  moment,  the  country, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be  inclined  to 
support  whatever  policy  General  Scott  shall 
find  most  desirable.  It  is  a military  condi- 
tion which  we  face  and  one  for  military  ex- 
perts to  deal  with.” 

Similarly  the  Providence  Journal  con- 


demand  that  we  shall  retire. 

“Without  railroads,  with  only  a 
precarious  line  of  automobile 
trucks  between  the  base  of  supplies 
and  the  forces  in  the  field,  with  this 
line  menaced  by  the  concentration 
of  Carranzistas,  it  w'ould  seem  to 
be  folly  to  prosecute  the  search  at 
this  time.  Its  success  depended 
upon  the  good  wilt  of  Carranza  and 
his  desire  to  see  Villa  captured. 
But  vre  have  not  had  that  good  wilt 
and  it  is  more  than  suspected  that 
the  escape  of  Villa  has  actually 
been  facilitated  by  the  inactivity  if 
not  with  the  direct  connivance  of 
Carranza  troops. 

“We  have  done  our  best.  We 
have  scattered  the  Villa  bandits, 
destroyed  some  of  them,  chased 
Villa  himself  into  obscurity  and 
relieved  the  border.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  permit  ourselves  to  be 
driven  out  of  Mexico.  Anything 
that  the  Mexicans  could  twist  into 
a savor  of  cowardice  on  our  part 
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tends  that  the  time  has  come  to  abandon 
our  Mexican  program,  leaving  the  task  of 
catching  Villa  to  the  de*facto  government. 
Thus  we  read: 

“General  Carranza  is  absolutely  right  in 
his  request  that  wc  shall  relinquish  our 
punitive  expedition.  It  has  failed  thus  far, 
as  he  says»  and  all  signs  point  to  its  con- 
tinued failure.  Villa  has  plainly  eluded  us, 
and  the  scattering  of  his  ragged  forces 
makes  the  task  of  catching  him  next  to  im- 
possible. It  might  be  accomplished  by 
some  lucky  freak  of  fortune,  but  the  chances 


CI^ANS.  in  Billimort  AmttUin 

The  Prevaricator 


are  all  against  it,  and  we  are  not  justified 
in  going  ahead  with  our  fruitless  and  dan- 
gerous enterprise  on  the  barest  of  possi- 
bilities. 

“If  international  comity  means  anything, 
it  means  that  we  must  accede  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  de-facto  Mexican  government. 
We  have  officially  recognized  that  govern- 
ment. Our  formal  obligations  to  it  are  as 
real  and  binding  as  our  obligations  to  any 
other  national  authority.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness to  profess  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  it  and  at  the  same  time  overrun 
its  territory 
against  its  w’ill. 
The  two  courses 
are  incongruous. 

“It  is  not 
enough,  however, 
for  us  to  with- 
draw from  Mexi- 
can soil  and  let 
the  case  of  Fran- 
cisca  Villa  rest. 
In  acceding  to 
Sehor  Carranza's 
request,  we  must 
demand  of  him 
that  he  shall 
prosecute 
the  task  that  we 
lay  down.  Pun- 
ishment must  be 
measured  out  to 
Villa,  somehow, 
and  by  some- 
body. He  must 
be  made  to  an- 
swer for  his 
crimes.  The 
Carranza  conten- 
tion is  that  the 
constitutionalist 
army  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  catch- 
ing him.  Very 
well,  then.  Let 
it  set  about  its 
task  in  a whole- 
hearted way  and 
justify  the  First 
Chief's  confident 
profession. 

“If,  when  we 
have  withdrawn. 
Carranza  fails  as 


hf  chiDCfj  iwnj  »' 


way.  v\  c must 
not  go  into  Mex- 
ico again,  as  we 
have  gone  this 
time,  with  an  in- 
adequate lorce; 
we  must  go  with 
an  army  large 
enough  to  suc- 
ceed where  we 
have  now  failed, 
and  with  a deter- 
mination to  put 
an  end  once  and 
for  all  to  the 
unbearable  condi- 
tion of  affairs 
that  has  existed 
for  years  along 
the  international 
border.” 

Many  editors, 
however,  take  the 

opposite  point  of  : 

view,  point  to 

Carranza's  double-dealing,  and  insist  that 
in  laying  down  our  task  we  arc  guilty  only 
of  indecision  and  cowardliness.  Of  this 
way  of  thinking  is  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
which  says; 

“Carranza  not  only  rendered  no  aid  to 


THAT  ELUSIVE  MARBLE 
Not  at  Eaty  at  It  Looks 


by  a direct  hostile  attack  on  the  .Americans 
“The  .\mericans  surely  owe  nothing  tc 
Carranza's  favor.  They  arc  in  Mexico  tr 
perform  a duty.  The  immediate  object  o( 
the  expedition  is  to  capture  Villa.  Thii. 
may  never  be  accomplished,  but  anothet 
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in  Mtw  Ynrk  Wnrid 

Getting  Closer 

the  American  border  will  not  be  raided.” 

To  quote  again  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
we  are  "beneath  contempt  in 
Mexico.”  Carranza,  who  could 
not  control  his  own  people,  we 
are  told,  discovered  that  he  could 
control  the  United  States,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

"Why  undertake  a thing  at  all 
if  it  is  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
fashion?  We  think  we  know 
enough  of  the  whiskered  Latin 
soul  called  Carranza  to  know  that 
when  he  discovered  the  strangely 
resolute  intent  of  the  United  States 
to  catch  Villa  and  put  an  end  to 
Mexican  outlawry  he  was  fright^ 
ened.  Then  he  discovered  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  be.  He  made  a 
timid  venture  in  the  direction  of 
self-assertion  and  found  it  effective. 

If  he  had  been  told  to  stand  aside 
there  would  have  been  nothing 
further  heard  of  him. 

"Carranza  naturally  enjoys 
domineering  over  the  United 
States.  This  is  David  and  Goliath, 
and  being  David  is  the  supreme 
sensation  in  human  life.  Our  Mex- 
ican David  grew  large  in  boldness.  0USNN£U. 
He  hindered  the  military  move- 


ments with  such  success  that  he 
feels  confident  enough  to  ask  that 
the  American  soldiers  withdraw.” 
"Even  now  our  government  could 
end  this  and  put  an  end  to  its  em- 
barrassments and  its  humiliation. 
Carranza,  as  we  have  said,  is  our 
own  creature.  His  only  power  is 
the  power  given  him  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  recognized 
him  as  the  head  of  the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico. 

"The  creature  can  be  made  to 
accept  the  advice  of  its  creator.  If 
Carranza  were  told  that  the  only 
chance  he  had  to  continue  in  pos- 
session of  nominal  control  in 
Mexico  was  to  submit,  without  fur- 
ther expenditure  of  rhetoric,  to 
the  necessities  of  the  American 
troops,  occupied  in  trying  to  do 
something  that  he  cannot  do,  he 
either  would  submit  or  we  should 
have  the  whole  question  of  Mexico 
presented  in  logical  form. 

“Is  Mr.  Wilson  trying  to  do  the  dog  a 
kindness  by  cutting  its  tail  off  by  inches.” 


in  Cincinnati  TlmaS'Star 

Villi  the  Vengeful 
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A Rogues’  Gallery  of  an  Arch  Bandit 


Proteus  himself  could  appear  in  no  more  varied  repertory  than  Villa  at  portrayed  by  the  cartoonists. 
He  has  been  caricatured  variously  as  a iumpina  bean,  a flea,  a mad  dos,  a greased  pig.  a coyote,  a rattle- 
snake. a rat.  a cactus,  a cutthroat,  and  S4  Aiax.  Contributors  to  this  symposium  include  Racey,  of  the 
Montreal  Star;  Kirbv.  of  the  New  York  World;  Knott,  of  the  Dallas  News;  Orr,  of  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean; Greene,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram;  Brewerton.  of  the  Atlanta  Journal;  Clubb,  of  the  Roches- 
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in  fact  such  smooth  sailinf^  that  things  there  Harding,  Root,  Lodge,  and  a dozen  ot  ^ 

promise  to  he  most  monotonous.  But  a favored  or  favorite  sons,  assert  that  t e»r 

particular  man  is  sure  to 
come  through,  yet  all  the 
time  they  are  looking  to- 
ward Detroit,  Michigan, 
with  much  fear  and  mi*' 
giving. 

Ten  weeks  ago,  the  re- 
publican contest  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a school 
yard  filled  with  happy 
children,  each  one  care- 
fully avoiding  the  others 
particular  sand  pile. 

Then  some  one  up  i" 
Michigan  cranked  up  > i , 
Ford  machine.  It  ^ 
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mins  of  Iowa  so  severely 
that  the  latter  almost  had 
heart  failure  on  reading 
the  returns,  not  only  re- 
publicans but  democrats 
took  notice. 

Ford  has  set  the  poli- 
ticians of  both  parties  fig- 
uring as  they  have  never 
figured  before. 

The  republicans  arc 
carefully  scanning  their 
list  of  candidates,  open, 
receptive,  and  dark  horse, 
to  see  w'hich  one  is  the 
most  available  for  uniting 
the  Ford  vote  with  the 
preparedness  vote. 

The  democrats  are  anxiously  watching 
the  republicans,  praying  that  they  will 
choose  a candidate  who  is  sure  to  drive 
the  Ford  vote  to  Wilson. 

And  all  the  time,  both  parties  fear  that 
Ford  may  suddenly  take  a peace-party  no- 
tion, just  as  he  took  a peace-ship  notion, 
ami  proceed  to  do  business  with  it  in  a 
most  effective  way. 

Ford’s  showing  in  Nebraska  and  Michi- 
gan undoubtedly  served  to  dampen  the 
ardor  for  Roosevelt,  which  was  fast  becom- 
ing a national  demand.  At  the  same  time. 


Preiident  of  Humanity  1 

division  of  the  spoils  of  victory  after  1 
wins.  But  in  the  minds  of  those  who  fav 
Hughes  there  is  the  serious  question  as 
whether  or  not  he  will  accept  the  nomin 
tion  if  it  is  offered  him.  Some  believe 
will.  Others  believe  he  won’t. 

It  is  now  five  and  one-half  years  sin 
Hughes  went  on  the  bench.  Politica! 
speaking,  he  has  been  in  a refrigerator  dc 
ing  all  of  those  years.  Careful  search 
his  opinions  on  cases  presented  to  t 
court  has  failed:  to  shed  any  light  on  1 
views.  The  only  thing  known  abc 
« « it. . mpn  hnvr  of  t 
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Smith  was  eliminated  by  Ford 
in  Michigan.  Cummins  was  jolted 
in  Nebraska,  and  LaFolIette  in 
Wisconsin,  his  home  state,  by  Gov. 
Phillipp.  Fairbanks  ran  far  be> 
hind  his  party  in  the  Indiana  pri- 
mary, but  since  then  his  friends 
have  been  campaigning  indus- 
triously for  second-choice  support. 

Sherman  is  a remarkable  cam- 
paigner. It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  is  surpassed  by  anyone  in  an 
exchange  of  political  compliments, 
not  excepting  Roosevelt,  or  Wil- 
son, or  Hughes,  all  of  whom  are 
past  masters  in  that  game.  In  fact, 
the  tilt  between  Sherman  and 
Roosevelt  in  the  1914  senatorial 
campaign  in  Illinois  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  classic 
battles  of  w'ords,  and  Sherman 
came  out  way  ahead  of  the  colonel. 
With  respect  to  the  present  situa- 
tion, Sherman  has  stood  right  out 
for  .Americanism  from  the  start  of 
the  European  war.  He  made  a 
thoughts  as  to  the  political  consequences:  speech  against  the  hyphen  three  weeks  be- 

and  he  can  leave  the  bench  and  adapt  him-  fore  either  the  colonel  or  Wilsdn  opened 
self  to  the  necessities  of  a vigor- 
ous campaign  on  any  issue  that 
may  be  presented.  Hughes’  back- 
ers insist  he  can  gather  in  the 
votes  of  the  Gcrman-Americans, 
whom  President  W’ilson  has  ef- 
fectively alienated  from  the  demo- 
cratic party,  and  at  the  same  time 
reconstruct  the  old  republican  ma- 
jority in  the  states  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Hughes’ 
backers  won't  admit  of  the  avail- 
ability of  any  other  candidate. 

Of  the  favorite-son  candidates, 

Sherman  and  Burton  unquestion- 
ably loom  up  the  strongest.  Neither 
one  has  suffered  any  serious  re- 
verse in  his  campaign  for  the  nomi- 
nation. Sherman  is  in  a 6ne  posi- 
tion in  Illinois.  His  managers  in- 
sist that  he  not  only  can  carry  Illi- 
nois against  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  he  can  also  carry  In- 
diana, low'a,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 

Missouri,  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas, 
and  Minnesota,  over  Wilson, — 
something  no  other  favorite  son 

can  do.  Ctrryinf  the  Drum 
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Subjugated  I 


equipped  man  ot 
the  bunch  for 
the  place.  He 
closed  a long 
public  service  15 
months  ago.  He 
began  in  the 
house  and  fin- 
ished in  the  senate, 
and  during  his  ca 
reer  he  served  on  '' 
every  important  com- 
mittee in  congress,  han- 
dled every  important  ques-  ' 

tion  before  congress,  and  gave 
earnest  consideration  to  all  of  the  ^ 
great  foreign  problems  during  his  term 
on  the  senate  foreign-relations  committee. 

Burton's  friends  insist  he  has  always 
stood  on  a platform  of  broad  nationalism, 
and  that  he  has  never  ranked  himself  either 
with  the  radicals  or  the  reactionaries  in 
congress. 

Today,  they  point  out,  he  is  strong  for 
national  defense,  yet  his  whole  public  ca- 
reer was  featured  by  a consistent  advocacy 
of  the  principles  of  international  peace. 

Like  Hughes,  like  Sherman,  Burton,  ac- 
cording to  his  friends,  can  unite  all  of  the 
factions  in  the  party  under  his  banner. 

But,  in  rejoinder  come  the  Roosevelt  re- 


Pussy-Pootinit 


velt  appears  certain  to  get  at  least  one 
presidential  nomination  this  month.  It  de- 
pends on  the  republican  convention  whether 
he  gets  another  or  decides  to  dispense  with 
the  one  he  does  get  and  fall  in  behind  some 
one  else,  just  to  beat  Wilson. 

Barnes  of  New  York  will  be  absent  from 
the  republican  convention.  Barnes  was  de- 
nied a place  as  a general,  and  declined  to 
become  a private  in  the  ranks.  Likewise, 
there  will  be  far  fewer  black  faces  from  the 
South,  inasmuch  as  the  representation  from 
that  section  has  been  cut  practically  in  half. 
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KIIIBV,  la  Mt»  Yuk  WtiU 


The  Modest  Violet 


the  progressives  at  their  meeting  have 
nominated  the  colonel,  and  it  will  be  asked 
to  appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  a 
committee  of  progressives  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  colonel  or 
his  party. 

Both  the  progressives  and  the  republicans 
have  learned  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  bring 
a party  into  existence  and  anything  but  an 
easy  matter  to  wipe  it  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Perkins,  the  angel  of  the  progressives, 
according  to  reports,  is  much  concerned 
over  his  future.  He  wants  to  know 


whether  he  is  to  be  taken  into  the  combine 
or  dropped  as  an  independent. 

And  then  there  is  the  problem  of  a plat- 
form. 

If  the  two  parties  agree  to  fuse,  how 
many  of  the  time-honored  republican 
planks  will  be  ripped  out  to  make  way  for 
the  progressive  two  by  fours? 

These  are  matters  to  be  decided  at  Chi- 
cago. No  such  trouble  confronts  those 
who  are  going  to  St.  Louis. 

There  will  be  a lot  of  familiar  figures  at 
St.  Louis.  But  the  most  familiar  one  of 
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formed  a harmony  trio.  They  intend  to 
sing  in  unison  all  through  the  convention. 
They  have  told  the  president  they  will 
allow  him  to  beat  time  for  them.  But  after 
the  convention  is  over — well  it  will  be  a 
different  song  then,  and  if  the  slashing 
of  Bryan  in  1908  is  not  repeated  on  Wilson 
in  the  fall  of  1916,  all  of  the  gentlemen  who 
claim  to  have  inside  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  Tammany  hall  will  have  to  confess 
themselves  wrong.  Sullivan  and  Murphy 
have  a grudge  against  Wilson  which  they 
think  can  be  worked  out  much  better  after 
the  convention  is  over  than  in  the  conven- 
tion. And  so  they  have  laid  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly, say  the  wise  men. 

There  may  be  a skirmish  at  St.  Louis 
over  the  vice  presidency.  Vice  President 
Marshall  is  a candidate  to  go  on  the  na- 
tional ticket  with  Wilson  again.  Rumor 
hath  it  that  the  president  would  prefer  some 
one  else,  because  in  the  past  vice  presidents 
have  had  a hard  time  getting  reelected  and 
usually  have  carried  the  presidents  down  to 
defeat  with  them. 

If  Mr.  Marshall  is  retired  involuntarily, 


Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  is  willing 
to  have  his  countenance  adorn  the  cam- 
paign posters  alongside  Wilson's.  Senator 
Lewis  has  been  hiding  his  boomlet,  violet- 
like, for  several  months. 

Governor  Major  of  Missouri  is  another 
who  would  tike  to  assist  Mr.  Wilson  on  his 
way  back  to  the  White  House,  if  he  goes 
back. 

At  Chicago,  former  Senator  Burkett  of 
Nebraska  wilt  inform  the  delegates  he 
doesn’t  really  care  for  first  place  on  the 
ticket  but  he  is  witling  to  accompany  any- 
one else  who  may  be  named.  Fairbanks, 
as  soon  as  he  is  eliminated  from  considera- 
tion for  first  place,  if  eliminated,  will  an- 
nounce his  willingness  to  go  along  in  har- 
ness, inasmuch  as  he  has  a big  house  in 
Washington  which  hasn’t  been  occupied 
since  1909. 

And  there  is  the  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  convention. 

Will  it  be  Hughes  and  his  w'hiskers  or 
Roosevelt  and  his  teeth  against  Wilson  and 
his  chin?  Or  will  it  be  some  one  else  en- 
tirely? 


DOMMtV.  Cl«rc/aiid  Plain  Dca/«r 


“Yes,  we  drive  a Ford  now." 
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TAKING  THE  FORD  BOOM  SERIOUSLY 


And  if  Mr.  Ford  were  to  be  president 
would  every  charwoman,  janitor  and 
elevator  boy  in  the  federal  service, 
every  humble  employe  of  the  government 
receive  a minimum  wage  of  $5  a day? 
There  are  great  campaigning  possibilities 


Henry  Ford  says  he  does  not  want  to  bi 
president,  which  makes  it  absolutel' 
unanimous. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Henry  Ford  has  no'  occasion  to  feel  dis 
couraged.  He  is  sure  to  be  out  of  the  cam 
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The  Colooel'i  Latest  Discovery  as  Interpreted  by  Cartoonists  Donahey,  Steele. 
Stanley,  Hungerford,  Weed,  Handy,  and  Spangler. 


••Houch!" 

Irish  Republic  Comes  to  Grie 


The  short-lived  "Irish  republic”  is 
dead.  Its  president,  Patrick  H. 
Pcarse,  found  guilty  of  treason,  was 
shot;  its  comniander-in-chief,  James  Con- 
nolly, is  dead.  Sir  Roger  Casement, 
whether  he  be  a renegade,  a lunatic,  or  an 
inspired  patriot,  is  locked  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

The  revolt,  which  for  a week  made  Dub- 
lin the  liveliest  city  in  the  world,  leaped 


men  representing  themselves  as  Irish  ma 
contents.  Germany  still  believes  in  tl 
break-up  of  the  British  empire,  but  tl 
promptness  with  which  the  Dublin  rebe 
Ijpn  was  put  down  may  lead  to  other  co 
elusions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  outbreak  will  ha 
little  effect  upon  the  home-rule  situatio 
as  John  Redmond  and  the  parliamenta 
party  can  have  little  sympathy  with  t 
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XNOrr.  /■  Dallas  News 

His  "Wild  Irish  Rote" 

lunatics,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
converting  the  one  into  the  other.” 

The  revolt,  according  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  is  lamentable  and 
condemnable  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  it  subordinates  in  princi* 
pie  the  whole  future  of  the  world 
to  the  aspirations  of  a very  small 
country,  and,  second,  because  of 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  cause. 

“Even  if  the  Irish  were  unani- 
mous in  the  demand  which  the 
outbreak  represents,”  observes  the 
Sun,  “it  would  be,  numerically,  a 
matter  of  four  millions  of  people 
against  five  hundred  millions.  But 
the  Irish  are  not  unanimous;  very 
few  of  them  have  any  affection  for 
England,  but  probably  not  ten  per 
cent  of  them  desired  the  present 
enterprise  or  approve  of  it  in  any 
way.” 

Sympathy,  not  for  the  revolt,  but 
for  the  Irish  people,  is  the  keynote 
of  the  American  press,  which  de- 
plores the  uprising  for  the  effect 
it  must  certainly  have  on  Irish 
aspirations.  Says  the  Philadelphia  kirbv,  in 
Inquirer: 


“From  whatever  point  of  view 
they  may  be  regarded,  whether 
from  the  standpoint  of  humanity 
or  from  that  of  the  Irish  them- 
selves, the  occurrences  in  Dublin 
must  be  deeply  deplored  by  all 
who  arc  sufficiently  intelligent  and 
sufficiently  dispassionate  to  take 
an  impartial  view  of  the  situation 
and  to  anticipate  the  consequences 
by  which  the  disorder  which  has 
taken  place  will  almost  certainly 
be  attended. 

“It  is  deplorable  in  the  Brst 
place,  when  the  most  cherished 
ideals  of  civilization  are  at  slake, 
that  even  a small  fraction  of  the 
Irish  people  should  be  found  rang- 
ing themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
powers  by  which  those  ideals  are 
being  threatened  and  through 
whose  success  they  would  infal- 
libly be  destroyed.  There  was 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Irish  race,  with  its  generous  im- 
pulses and  its  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence,  would  stand 
solidly  in  sympathy  with  the  nations  which 
are  lighting  for  the  extirpation  of  an  intol- 
erant and  tyrannical  militarism  and  for  the 
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PIT2FATIHCK,  <■  Sf.  LpuIm  Posf'O/spafcfe 
Bait 

emancipation  of  the  smaller  communities 
from  the  menace  of  a Prussian  oppression. 
It  is  a sad  disappointment  to  find  that  there 
are  any  considerable  number  of  Irishmen 
of  which  the  contrary  is  true.” 

“The  uprising  in  Ireland/*  says  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  “is  an  uprising  against  Ire> 
land. 

“Encouraged  by  agents  of  the  German 
government  and  by  members  of  the  Clan- 
na-Gael  in  this  country,  the  Irish  malcon- 
tents at  home  have  attempted  to  ‘throw 
off  the  English  yoke/  an  undertaking  as 
unintelligent  as  unpromising — and  that  is 
saying  a good  deal. 

“Ireland  has  prospered  in  recent  years, 
and  her  new  prosperity  has  been  reflected 
in  the  enthusiastic  willingness  of  her  sons 
to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  the  empire  during 
the  present  war.  No  other  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  has  responded  more  gener- 
ously than  she  to  the  call  for  service.  The 
mass  of  her  people  are  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment and  will  continue  to  be.** 

The  “misguided  Dublin  rebels/*  as  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out,  had  little  or  no 
help  outside  the  city,  and  were  mistaken 
if  they  imagined  that  Ireland  was  with 
them.  In  an  editorial  addressed  particu- 


larly to  Americans  of  Irish  blood,  the  Hagle 
States  that  the  money  to  finance  the  rebel- 
lion came  from  Germany,  and  reminds  Irish- 
Amcricans  that  however  distressful  a coun- 
try Erin  has  been  in  the  past,  owing  to 
British  misrule,  conditions  have  changed 
now  for  the  better.  It  proceeds: 

“Sons  and  grandsons  of  men  who  came 
from  Ireland  in  the  great  famine  years 
have  hatred  for  England  as  a sort  of  family 
tradition,  handed  down,  and  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded or  forgotten.  Their  ancestors 
were,  in  many  cases,  starved,  in  some, 
starved  to  death  by  bad  government.  Pros- 
perity here  has  not  lessened  the  inherited 
feeling.  But,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a new 
order  of  things.  Land  purchase,  diversifi- 
cation of  industry,  better  agriculture,  have 
made  living  easier.  Tenants  are  protected 
as  they  are  not  protected  in  America.  Eng- 
land is  not  trampling  on  Ireland  now;  she 
has  been  seeking  to  do  justice;  she  is  even 
offering  home  rule.  That  is  why  Irishmen 
in  Ireland  are  not  much  interested  in  any 
German  propaganda.  And  that  is  why 
Americans  of  Irish  blood  should  not  help 
the  pro-Teuton  firecracker  movement.’* 


HARDlftC,  Iff  0/ookijrff 

*‘Made  In  Cermanjrt” 
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JUDGING  from  the 
tone  of  the  German 
press,  Verdun  has  for 
some  time  been  a case  of 
“sour  grapes.”  Germany, 
we  arc  told,  did  not  ex- 
pect to  take  Verdun. 

Even  this  vast  military 
machine  “cannot  always 
win." 

The  battle  — or  siege, 
whichever  it  may  be — has  gone  on  continu- 
ously for  three  months.  German  mathe- 
matics apparently  has  failed.  The  problem 
cannot  be  solved.  Against  German  precision 
and  formula  General  Petain,  the  defender,  has 
relied  on  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  France. 
France,  which  since  the  beginning  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  war,  has  rallied  nobly,  and 
Verdun  will  go  dowm  in  history  as  the 
world’s  greatest  battle. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Russian 
forces  in  an  argosy  of  transports  at  Mar- 
seilles must  have  caused  a dropping  of 
jaws  at  Berlin.  One  can  only  imagine  the 
consternation  which  the  news  created  on 
one  side,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 


it  was  received  on  the  other.  This  diver- 
sion of  the  Slavs  to  the  western  front  may 
well  be  called  one  of  the  turning  points 
in  the  war.  Had  England  responded  as 
readily  as  Russia  has  done,  quite  a different 
story  might  have  been  written. 

But  to  return  to  what  Germany  is  saying. 
The  word  "Verdun,”  we  are  told,  is  whis- 
pered in  awe,  rather  than  shouted  in  triumph 
in  Berlin,  where  the  press  hints  openly  at 
failure.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Vossische 
Zeitung: 

“Those  persons  who  would  like  to  race 
through  history  at  express  speed  are  of 
opinion  that  events  before  Verdun  do  not 
march  quickly  enough.  With  frowning 
brows  they  declaim,  and 
their  disciples  repeat,  the 
text  invented  by  the 
French  and  the  English, 
according  to  which  the 
German  attacks  have 
reached  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. 

“We  are  certainly  not 
disposed  to  hold  out  to 
our  people  hopes  that  are 
rosy  as  a spring  dawn. 
The  German  arms  natur- 
ally cannot  always  win 
victories.  It  is,  however, 
no  more  than  the  merest 
justice  toward  our  high 
command,  in  view  of 
w'hat  it  has  already  accom- 
plished, to  declare  that  it 
would  never  have  under- 
taken the  present  opera- 
tions without  the  most 
potent  precautions,  and  if 
any  single  operation  has 
come  to  a temporary  halt 
after  the  first  shock,  the 
reason  is  simply  that  it 
had  been  inadequately 
prepared.” 

In  another  issue  of  the 


“Which  way  to  the  trenchn.  General?" 
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Dy  ueain,  norror,  ami 
destruction. 

"This  war  is  a war  both  , 
of  the  past  and  the  future, 
employing  the  primitive  ^ 
weapons  of  old  times,  and 
it  also  foreshadows  the 
use  of  an  electric  stream 
and  gas  flames  in  whicl^« 
artillery  will  become* 
in  time  quite  a.s  obsolete  as  the  arquebus. 

“It  is  no  inferior  opponent  who  faces 
us.  In  men  and  material,  except  the  17-inch 
howitzers,  he  is  no  weaker  than  we  are. 
No  modern  war  technique  is  strange  to  the 
French." 

In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  Major  Moraht 
strikes  a note  of  pessimism,  which  perhaps 
is  justified  in  view  of  the  great  sacrifices 
Germany  has  made.  To  quote: 


CHItUK.  in  New  1 

WHERE  VICTORY  WAS  LOST 
The  Marne,  1914 

blood  by  two  nations  who  hai 
could  dominate  the  world  and  r: 
to  unknown  heights. 

"Instead,  they  arc  tearing  thi 
pieces.  Whilst  they  do  so  we 
that  in  neither  country  were 
pelling  motives  to  fall  upon  each 
Germans  we  do  not  allow  ours 
accused  as  a people  of  having 
the  war,  so  in  honor  we  must 
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“Uocaty  lies  the  head—.*' 

object  of  these  sanguinary  encounters  been 
the  capture  of  Verdun,  the  press  of  the 
allies  would  be  right  in  talking  about  a 
victory  for  the  Trench  army,  but  it 
is  in  no  sense  a question  of  the 
capture  of  a fortress. 

"The  object  of  this  struggle  is  a 
far  different  one;  it  is  the  complete 
and  final  destruction  of  all  the 
enemy’s  forces.  In  this  grand 
program  Verdun  is  but  an  inter- 
lude that  must  and  shall  lead  to 
the  absolute  collapse  of  the  allied 
war  plan,  which  is  destined  to 
break  down  like  a house  of  cards 
under  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of 
our  iron-fisted  warriors.” 

“Nothing  matters — not  even 
Verdun,”  declares  the  Berlin 
Lokalanzeiger.  “except  the  crush- 
ing of  England,”  while  in  the 
North  German  Gazette  we  read: 

“It  cannot  be  said  as  yet  that 
Verdun  itself  is  in  danger,  but  its 
radius  of  action  has  been  very 
considerably  restricted  by  the  Ger- 
man offensive. 

“This  offensive,  however,  must 
not  be  regarded  in  itself  as  a move- 
ment of  such  f>verweeriing  impor- 


tance. It  should  be  analyzed  within 
the  sphere  of  the  entire  develop- 
ment, which  has  led  in  the  western 
field  of  operations  to  a long  array 
of  smaller  explosions  from  the 
Yscr  to  the  Larg.  An  immediate 
operative  effect  of  the  various 
German  partial  attacks  can  as  yet 
be  hardly  expected.  Nevertheless, 
any  day,  on  the  strength  of  the 
gains  already  made,  a penetrating 
operation  or  counteroperation  may 
be  assumed,  such  as  sooner  or  later 
is  bound  to  come. 

“The  moment  in  which  this  will 
take  place  is  difficult  to  foresee 
during  the  present  activities,  and 
we  should  beware  of  premature 
conclusions  as  well  as  of  hasty  re> 
joicings  at  successes  which  may 
after  all  not  bring  us  really  much 
nearer  to  our  object.” 

According  also  to  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  Verdun  is  an  object 
only  of  secondary  importance.  To 
quote: 

“Let  us  not  allow  our  joy  at  the  magni- 
ficent German  successes  before  Verdun  to 
divert  our  attention  from  the  one  sole  object 


KIRBY,  in  Htw  York  World 

Our  Gallipoli,  Father  I 
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to  ^in  which  is  worth  to  us  a hundred 
battles  of  Verdun.  That  object  is  to  shatter, 
to  ruin,  England’s  trade.  That  object  is 
attainable  if  only  we  give  our  U-boat  com- 
manders an  absolutely  free  hand  to  torpedo, 
to  sink,  and  to  destroy  everything  they  find 
afioat  that  ministers  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  to  England’s  commerce. 

"Arc  the  German  spirit,  German  technique, 
German  skill  to  have  labored  in  vain,  we 
ask — shall  all  the  German  blood  that  has 
been  spilt  be  fruitless?  No,  a thousand 
times  no!  Until  England  be  crushed,  and 
the  trade  of  which  it  boasts  be  destroyed, 
the  German  nation  will  not  secure  those 


conditions  of  victory  to  w’hich  it  is  entitled. 

"The  eyes  of  all  the  peoples  who  arc 
fighting  for  God  and  right  arc  on  us.  Then 
for  what  arc  wc  waiting?  The  weapons 
w’ith  which  to  batter  England  arc  at  hand. 
Honest  German  labor  has  created  them, 
brave  men  competent  to  use  them  are 
burning  with  eagerness  to  receive  the 
command. 

"Why  delay?  Let  us  at  them!  At  the 
vitals  of  England,  and  may  our  U-boat  war- 
riors ignore  the  very  existence  of  such  a 
thing  as  mercy  where  the  sons  of  the 
huckster  nation,  Albion,  are  concerned!” 
The  British  press,  loud  in  its  praises  for 
France,  sees 
Germany  already 
beaten  on  the 
western  front 
and  the  allies  on 
the  offensive. 
Under  the  cap- 
tion, "The  Glory 
that  is  Verdun,” 
the  London  Daily 
Graphic  says; 

"Verdun  has 
taken  its  place 
for  so  long  in 
the  daily  com- 
muniques that 
there  is  a danger 
of  our  becoming 
insensible  to  the 
titanic  nature  of 
the  struggle  in 
which  our  ally  is 
engaged  and  to 
the  matchless 
heroism  of  the 
soldiers  of 
France.  Almost 
hourly  day  and 
night  they  have 
been  hurling 
back  the  most 
tremendous 
attacks  of  which 
massed  German 
forces  are  capa- 
ble. The  attacks 
have  been  accom- 
panied by  incred- 
ibly furious 
artillery  firing, 
supplemented  by 
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"The  protracted  but  unslackening  struggle 
at  Verdun  provokes  an  insistent  question. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  Germany’s  infatu* 
ated  and  costly  persistence  in  an  endeavor 
now  manifestly  hopeless?  There  is  only  one 
explanation  that  really  explains,  and  that 
is  that  the  kaiser  cannot  afford  to  desist 
from  the  attack  at  Verdun.  He  has  got  the 
wolf  by  the  ears,  and  while  his  strength  is 
being  drained  by  holding  on  he  has  con- 
vincing reasons  for  not  letting  go.  For 
there  can  for  the  Germans  be  no  question 
of  abandoning  Verdun  and  crying  honors 
easy.  They  must  capture  the  position  or 
confess  defeat.  And  the  conse- 
quences of  that  confession  will  be 
felt  not  in  their  trenches  or 
advanced  bases,  but  in  Germany 
itself,  already  racked  and  torn  by 
the  war,  among  the  hesitating  and 
dissatisfied  allies  in  the  East,  and 
among  the  neutrals  whose  good 
wilt  Germany,  despite  the  flagrant 
exhibitions  of  her  disregard  for 
their  interests,  is  clearly  anxious 
to  retain.  Deep  disappointment  at 
the  check  at  Verdun  is  being  felt 
throughout  Bulgaria,  whose  people 
had  been  assured  of  an  early 
victory.  Bulgaria  is  not  the  only 
nation  that  has  been  assured  of 
a German  victory  at  Verdun,  and 
her  disillusionment  is  a measure 
of  the  estimates  of  the  German 
prospects  taking  shape  at  Berlin 
and  Dresden  and  Munich,  at  Buch- 


arest and  Athens  and  Constanti- 
nople and  Vienna,  to  say  nothing 
of  New  York  and  Stockholm  and 
The  Hague.  The  kaiser  cannot 
grapple  with  the  wolf  forever.  It 
is  likely  enough  that  the  outburst 
of  Zeppelin  and  submarine  activity 
is  designed  in  part  to  divert 
attention  from  the  debacle  when 
he  looses  his  hold.  The  device  has 
no  hope  of  success.  Verdun  has 
been  too  loudly  advertised  for 
that." 

How  closely  the  Verdun  battle 
is  being  watched  in  the  Balkans  is 
indicated  by  the  tone  of  the  Greek 
newspapers.  Thus  we  read  in 
Hellas,  an  indepcndent-Venizelos 
organ  published  in  Athens: 

"While  our  attention  during  the 
last  few  days  has  been  turned  first  to  the 
policy  of  the  allies  who,  occupying  Grecian 
soil,  are  threatening  Hellenic  sovereignty, 
and  then  to  the  bitter  sufferings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Saloniki  from  the  German 
aif  bombardments,  we  can  by  no  means 
neglect  the  principal  event  of  the  great  war. 
In  the  outcome  of  the  battle  of  Verdun  we 
must  read  our  fate,  always  hoping,  of 
course,  for  the  best. 

"All  appearances  indicate  that  the  German 
offensive  has  relaxed.  As  we  predicted 
from  the  beginning,  the  tide  of  victory  has 
not  flowed  in  favor  of  the  Germans;  their 
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"I  tell  you  we  hove  made  a great  gain.** 
“Yea.  but  what  have  they  gaineil?'^ 
**The  glory  of  heaven.*' 
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great  attempt  has  been  crushed  before  the 
onslaughts  of  the  French,  and  Verdun  has 
not  fallen. 

“It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  assure  ourselves 
that  the  battle  of  Verdun  is  ended,  but  if 
the  report  is  correct  that  the  kaiser  intends 
to  transfer  his  headquarters  to  the  Russian 
front,  it  seems  probable  that  the  western 
theater  will  be  abandoned  to  its  former 
condition  of  stagnation,  and  that  Germany 
will  make  her  supreme  clTort  on  the  Russian 
plains. 

“Perhaps  in  an  endeavor  to  live  down  her 
V^erdun  failure — for  it  will  be  proved  in  the 
end,  despite  the  lies  of  the  press  bureau,  to 
be  a failure — German  activities  will  center 
on  the  Russian  and  the  Balkan  fronts.  Past 
experience,  however,  reminds  us  that  the 


WOffM/IN  l(Hr05/IV,  inSr<tiier  Bul/etii 


German  system  is  to  concentrate  at  single 
points.  Consequently,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  if  the  attack  against  Verdun  is  called 
off,  the  next  immediate  offensive  will  be 
against  the  Russians,  and  then  in  the 
Balkans. 

“It  is  certain  that  the  coming  of  spring 
reanimated  the  warlike  spirit  of  both  sides, 
and  everything  now  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  belligerents  wish  speedily  to 
end  the  war.” 

Another  editorial  from  the  same  paper 
says  in  part: 

“If  we  accept  as  true  what  the  experts 
contend,  namely  that  the  desperate  battle 
at  Verdun  has  been  the  real  turning  point 
of  the  war,  then,  of  necessity,  upon  its  out- 
come will  depend  great  changes.  There  arc 
some  who  believe 
that  if  the  Ger- 
mans succeed  in 
breaking  the 
French  lines  and 
opening  the  way 
to  Paris,  we  will 
shortly  hear  of  a 
truce  betw'cen 
the  warring 
nations,  which 
truce  under  pres- 
ent conditions, 
will  be  the  har- 
binger of  peace. 
Others  contend 
that  if  the  Ger- 
man attack  has 
failed,  Germany 
must  be  regarded 
as  defeated,  and 
that  after  the 
awful  human 
sacrifices  she  has 
made,  she  must 
sue  for  peace. 

“But  there  is 
another  opinion 
— among  the  ex- 
perts always — to 
the  effect  that 
whether  the  Ger- 
mans advance,  or 
only  succeed  in 
holding  th’cir 
present  position, 
all  thoughts  of 
peace  are  far  in 
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moment  to  the 
neutrals,  who 
await  the  deci- 
sion with  the 
utmost  anxiety. 
The  neutral 
country  which 
first  of  all  will  be 
affected  is  Rou- 
mania,  and  once 
Roumania  aban- 
dons her  present 
stand,  Greece  will 
be  compelled  to 
decide  one  way 
or  the  other. 


Therefore  'we 


reiterate  that 
upon  the  out- 
come at  Verdun 
much  depends.” 
Commenting 
on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Rus- 
sian army’s  ar- 
rival at  the  west- 
ern front,  the 
P h i 1 a d e I phia 


ftem  L'lsqutUt  dt  It  Torrtltt,  Btrtele 


“Sty.  father;  I have  a 


AT  VERDUN  •• 

»«rt  of  a hunch  that  thia  wiU  be  our  Waterloo. 


Inquirer  observes  that  this  landing  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising  and  spectacular  of  the 
war’s  developments.  It  adds: 


unaided  resources.  They  must  hav’e  rt 
ceived  important  ' assistance  C from  lotlit 
members  of  the  entente  combination,  an 
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/?OCEff5.  in  Ntw  York  Herald 

Like  Sheep  to  the  Slaughter 

Thif  cartoon,  appearing  alao  in  the  European  edition  of  the  Herald,  created  lomething  of  a furore  in  Paria. 
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“It  was  because  they  lacked  the  necessary 
munitions  that  the  Russians  so  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  Hindenburg- 
Mackensen  campaign.  They  are  evidently 
not  lacking  in  munitions  now  and  if,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  they  are  ready  to 
give  their  French  friends  substantial  aid 
upon  the  field,  the  end  of  the  conflict  has 
been  brought  appreciably  nearer." 

“The  sending  of  Russians  to  France  and 
the  mystery  w'hich  hangs  over  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  2,000,000  or  more  British  troops 
that  have  been  in  training  since  last  fall," 
says  the  St.  Louis  Star,  “lead  to  specula- 
tion as  to  what  great  movement  the  allies 
have  on  foot.  The  Germans  have  been  mak- 
ing a drive  at  Verdun.  The  allies  may  make 


ftom  Fr«r  Baool 


"Wc  are  advancing  a meter  a dar.** 
are  we." 

"In  consequence,  we  shall  arrive  in  Paris  in  i 
800  years," 

"And  we,  within  t.OOO  years,  shall  enter  Berli 

a drive  elsewhere  without  weakening 
Verdun  defense.  The  coming  months 
see  tremendous  activity  on  both  the  eas 
and  western  fronts." 


ci/wu^ 

By  rime.  Bernardini- 


IN  these  tragically  glorious  days  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  a Parisian  artist  at  his  home, 
or  one  who  would  be  found  at  home, 
except  for  the  regulation  six  days’  furlough. 
And  so  one  feels  rather  indiscreet  in  intrud* 
ing.  I know  a half  hundred  or  more  who 
have  left  for  the  front  in  defense  of  the  col- 
ors, and  the  roll  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  is  rich  in  heroic  victims,  their  names 
engraved  on  a block  of  stone  in  the  school 
yard,  which  memorial  is  strewn  daily  w*ith 
fresh  flowers  by  loving  hands. 

Thus  I was  agreeably  surprised  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  charming  artist  who  signs 
himself  Fabiano,  in  his  *’bonbonniere"  quar- 
ters near  Boulevard  Pereire,  made  famous 
by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt's  residence.  Not 
that  it  was  easy  to  gain  access  to  him.  But 
what  would  one  not  do  for  "Cartoons?” 
Fabiano  evidently  follows  the  wise  in- 
junction to  "guard  his  private  life.”  Bribes 
to  servants  and  a special  embassy  in  the 
person  of  a mutual  friend  finally  prevailed. 
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licious,  baby-doll  young  women  that  his 
pencil  creates,  and  who  have  made  his  repu- 
tation. 

Fabiano  is  a handsome  young  fellow 
of  rather  dark  complexion,  and  of  athletic 
build,  the  very  opposite  to  those  elTeminate 
silhouettes  whom  in  his  drawings  he  calls 
“Laisses  pour  compte,"  a nickname  which, 
I believe,  Fabiano  himself  has  invented  for 
those  Parisian  youths  unfit  for  military 
service. 

It  is  preeminently  as  an  interpreter  of 
boulevard  life  that  Fabiano  has  won  fame. 
One  is  often  tempted  to  ask  in  looking  over 
his  work  why  he  has  had  such  success,  and 
yet  one  cannot  deny  that  it  is  deserved. 
One  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  you  immediately 
recognize  a Fabiano,  though  he  has  a num- 
ber of  good  imitators.  No  one  else  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  give  his  "petits  fern- 
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FABIANO  AND  HIS  BOULEVARD  TYPES 


War  Silhouette* 


“Here  one  nuy  tec  the  ‘Dame  blanche,’  u the  Red  Croai  aiater  ta  now  called;  the  ebon-hued  aoldiera 
of  the  African  army;  the  Scotsmen  in  their  short  kilts;  the  newspaper  girls— the  newsbon  are  all  in  the 
trenches— the  'Laisses  pour  compte,”  as  the  chicken-shouldered  young  men  whom  the  military  authorities 
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flies'*  tiiat  inane,  <loU-hat>y  stare,  that  im- 
pression of  always  lieing  petted;  but  I would 
not  say  that  his  creations  lack  the  irresist- 
ible grace  and  charm  of  youth. 

Pressed  for  some  details  as  to  his  artistic 
career,  I'abiano  told  me  that  he  had  studied 
at  Colarossi’s  academy,  where  Mucha  was 
his  teacher.  He  has,  however,  retained 
nothing  of  this  master's  tendencies,  noth- 
ing cf  the  hieratic  and  voluptuous  mysticism 
in  which  Mucha  delighted,  as  well  he  might 
in  order  to  fix  on  the  canvas  the  bizarre 
fancies  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  his  guardian 
angel  and  inspiration. 


Fabiano,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  his 
models  on  the  Paris  sidewalks.  Of  the  lit- 
tle midinettes,  hat  box  on  arm,  and  out 
seeking  adventures,  he  has,  to  tell  the  truth, 
caught  only  those  who  might  possibly  in- 
terest the  elderly  boulevard  **flaneur,”  for 
the  "flaneur/'  you  know,  is  supposed  to  be 
very  typical  and  gay.  However,  the  artist 
has  made  quite  a reputation  as  a contributor 
to  German  magazines,  and  has  had  many 
sketches  published  in  America. 

He  considers  the  pencil  sketch  a much 
superior  means  of  expression  to  the  brush, 
which  thus  far  he  has  not  attempted,  al- 
though he  may  try  his  hand  at  painting  in 
the  near  future,  he  confessed.  Of  the  earlier 
masters  all  of  his  sympathies  naturally  go 
to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  Lan- 
cret,  or  Pater,  for  instance,  who  had  the 
ability  of  elevating  "polissonnerie”  to  real 
art. 

Fabiano  spoke  most  enthusiastically  of 
these  masters.  A number  of  beautiful  color 
prints  of  the  early  eighteenth  century — 
now  so  much  sought  after — adorned  the 
walls  of  his  bachelor  quarters,  and  one  must 
agree  with  him  that  the  frank  frivolity  of 
these  merry  scenes  certainly  is  much  saner 
than  the  more  or  less  perverse  Byzantine 
"ragouts"  that  some  of  his  confreres — Bar- 
bier,  Gerda  Wegener,  or  Beardsley,  for  in- 
stance— serve  up. 

Then,  he  mildly  complained  of  the  hard 
lot  of  the  poor  artist  who  must  lead  his 
light-hearted  muse  along  the  narrow  path- 
ways of  Mars  and  Bellona.  "Everything 
has  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  military  inter- 
ests," he  sighed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  war  has 
affected  even  this  rather  laissez-faire,  go- 
as-you-please  young  man.  Like  "Sem," 
Willette,  and  others  of  his  class,  he  has  felt 
its  influence,  and  has  tried  to  record  for 
posterity  the  more  serious  spirit  of  his  fel- 
low Parisians.  One  can  almost  as  easily 
imagine  Herrick,  Lovelace,  and  Suckling 
writing  martial  odes,  however,  as  to  imag- 
ine Fabiano  in  this  sterner  mood.  But  to- 
day there  are  new  faces  on  the  boulevards. 
Also  there  arc  familiar  faces  with  new  ex- 
pressions, and  to  catch  these  is  the  task  he 
has  devoted  himself  to  lately.  For  Colum- 
bine is  no  longer  gay,  now  that  Pierrot  has 
gone  to  the  war.  There  is  nobody  today 
to  climb  church  steeples  and  bring  down 
the  moon  for  her.  Babette,  VIvette,  and 
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bide  their  time. 

While  conversing,  Fabiano  took  from  a 
portfolio  his  original  sketch  of  “War  silhou- 
ettes on  the  boulevards.” 

“I  would  like  to  record  for  posterity  the 
physiognomy  of  the  present  time,"  he  said. 

Paris  in  April  during  the  battle  of  Ver- 
dun I I rather  fear  that  a more  serious 
artist  will  be  required  to  picture  her  than 
the  gay  Fabiano.  It  would  be  a not  un- 
worthy task  for  Steinlen’s  deep  understand- 
ing, Herman  Paul’s  forcefulncss,  Abel 
Faivre’s  noble  intellect,  or  Poulbot’s  heroic 
“gaminerie"— all  combined— to  portray  truly 
the  invincible  courage  that  glows  in  the 
perhaps  a little  mirthless  smile  on  the  faces 
that  throng  and  cross  the  Paris  boulevards. 
But  at  least  Fabiano  has  given  us  something 
in  these  fugitive  sketches. 

Here  one  may  see  the  “Dame  blanche,” 
as  the  Red  Cross  sister  is  now  called;  the 
cbon-hued  soldiers  of  the  African  army; 
the  Scotsmen  in  their  short  kilts;  the  news- 
paper girls — the  newsboys  are  all  in  the 
trenches — the  “Laisscs  pour  compte,”  as  the 
chicken-shouldered  young  men  whom  the 
military  authorities  have  rejected  are  called, 
and  the  “New  France,”  as  Fabiano  terms 
the  bearded  soldier  home  on  furlough, 
marching  with  soldierly  gait,  his  boots  and 
uniform  all  white  with  Champagne  clay. 

Once  during  a stroll  through  the  streets 
this  thought  occurred  to  me:  Suppose  I 

did  not  know  there  was  a war,  and  I were 
suddenly  placed  here.  Would  1 be  aware 
of  any  change! 

An,t  iVtAn  T crriitifiiTpd  the  rva^sincr  fares 


Winter 


or  dance  to  the  music  of  a chance 
grinder;  mothers  smile  on  meeting  fr 
and  stop  to  talk  as  ever,  and  the  set 
gossip  in  the  market  places. 

And  YCt  all  these  faces,  old  and  y 
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srr, 


From  Le  Rirt  © Piris 


“Aren’t  you  girlies  lonesome  during  the  war!” 

“Not  at  all.  There  are  so  many  lovely  wounded  soldiers  in  town.” 
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From  Li  Vit  Parisitnnt,  Paris 


A Diab  Fit  for  a King 


DOHAtlCY.  h CI«»*1m4  HiIi  0 


Holland  evidently  is  in  no  mood  to 
be  trifled  with.  The  Netherlands,  to- 
gether with  the  other  small  neutral 
nations,  has  suffered  much  from  the  war. 
The  British  navy  has  all  but  strangled  her 
trade,  while  Germany  has  torpedoed  her 
ships.  The  “Tubantia”  incident  came  near 
being  the  last  straw,  and  the  recent  mobili- 
zation of  the  Dutch  army  is  a warning  that 
all  Holland  is  in  a fighting  mood.  While 
Germany  has  denied  responsibility  for  the 
sinking  of  the  “Tubantia,”  and  the  Nether- 
lands government  has  accepted  the  Teutonic 
verson  of  the  affair,  the  Dutch  still  believe 
that  the  ship  was  torpedoed,  and  arc  pre- 
pared to  act  in  case  further  offenses  are  per- 
petrated. Germany  doubtless  will  go  to 
great  lengths  to  keep  peace  with  her  small 
neighbor,  whom  she  would  prefer  by  far  to 
have  as  an  ally. 

“It  has  been  quite  generally  assumed,” 
observes  the  Providence  Journal,  “that  if 
Holland  enters  the  war  it  will  be  against 
Germany,  but  there  is  a reported  belief 
among  the  Dutch  that  the  Paris  conference 
of  the  allies  foreshadows  a coming  offensive 
movement  that  may  endanger  the  little 
country’s  neutrality.  The  situation  is  con- 


come  Holland  as  an  ally.  To  the  ente 
she  would  open  new  routes  for  assai 
upon  the  German  flank  and  the  blockade 
her  frontier  would  cut  off  at  least  one  c 
siderable  source  of  German  supplies, 
the  central  empires  her  ports  could 
made  useful  as  submarine  bases  and  as 
pots  for  the  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes,  u| 
which  so  much  reliance  is  fatuously  plac 
To  either  side  her  small  but  wcll-traii 
and  efficient  army  would  be  a very  con; 
erable  asset. 

“Holland  has  so  far  carefully  maintaii 
her  neutrality,  in  spite  of  German  atta 
upon  her  ships  and  British  interfere; 
with  her  trade.  But  recently  the  situat 
changed.  The  cause  of  the  change  is  ; 
entirely  clear.  It  may  have  been  the  si: 
ing  of  the  ‘Tubantia’  and  the  ‘Palembat 
which  public  opinion  in  Holland  unhesil 
ingly  attributes  to  German  submarines, 
may  be  a fear  that  Germany  will  atten 
to  convert  Holland  into  a second  Belgi 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  herself  do 
and  more  conveniently  to  the  British  co 
than  she  has  been  abl^to  do  through  ■ 
occupation  of  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge. 
may  be  the  fear  that  the  entente  allies  c< 
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BRONSTRUF,  In  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


Spring  Fashions 
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HAKDIHG,  /•  Br«9kl|rt 

*'rtn  no  Uncle  Semi" 

their  side  they  would  gain  a very  material 
advantage.  In  that  case  a partly  open  door 
through  which  supplies  may  be  reaching 
Germany  would  be  closed  and  locked.  Ger> 
many  has  a treaty  with  Holland  whereby  it 
enjoys  transit  facilities  over  the 
lower  Rhine,  and  as  these  facilities 
are  still  to  a certain  limited  extent 
being  exercised,  the  entente  allies 
are  reported  to  have  asked  of  Hol- 
land that  this  treaty  be  denounced. 

As  its  denunciation  would  prob- 
ably be  regarded  at  Berlin  as  an 
unfriendly  act,  Holland  has  stead- 
fastly declined  to  comply  with  the 
entente  allies*  request,  and  it  may 
be  that  an  increasing  pressure  in 
that  direction  has  been  applied  or 
threatened. 

"Apart  from  that  consideration, 
the  benefit  to  the  entente  allies  of 
Holland’s  cooperation  would  be 
immense,  even  though  its  coop- 
eration went  no  further  than 
the  concession  of  transit  priv- 
ileges across  Dutch  territory. 

If  this  were  granted  the  British 
could  land  an  army  on  the  Dutch 
coast  and  by  striking  at  the  Ger- 
man line  of  communications  en- 
force the  evacuation  of  all  Belgium 


and  northern  France.  Confronted 
by  this  eventuality  Germany  with- 
out a doubt  would  immediately  as- 
sume the  aggressive.  Holland 
would  at  once  be  invaded  and  the 
Belgian  and  Serbian  precedents  do 
not  justify  any  confident  expecta- 
tion that  British  protection  would 
save  it  from  devastation." 

Several  newspapers  see  in  the 
belligerent  attitude  of  Holland  a 
praiseworthy  example  for  our- 
selves. Says  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer: 

"The  Netherlands  does  not  de- 
sire war.  Apparently,  it  has  no 
present  intention  of  fighting.  It 
merely  cherishes  its  neutrality,  in- 
sists on  its  rights  under  interna- 
tional law  and  is  prepared  to  de- 
fend itself  to  the  bitter  end  if  the 
occasion  seems  to  demand  the  sac- 
rifice. 

"And  here  the  government  at 
The  Hague  teaches  a lesson  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  slow  to  heed.  It  is  the  lesson  of  military 
preparedness — the  same  lesson  that  the  self- 
reliant  Swiss  have  emphasized  ever  since 
the  war  broke  out  twenty  months  ago.” 
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They  said,  "it  would  be  grand.” 

"The  time  has  come,”  the  Asquith  said, 
“To  talk  of  many  things; 

Of  foreign  service — home  defense— 

Of  drills — and  billetings — 

.-Vnd  why  the  married  men  must  hght 
And  if  a pledge  takes  wings.” 

“But  wait,”  the  married  men  replied, 
“Before  you  start  your  chat; 

For  some  of  us  desire  to  know 
What  you  are  playing  at!" 

“Just  wait  and  see,”  said  .\squith  then; 
They  thanked  him  much  for  that. 

million  more,”  said  Derby-man, 

“Is  what  we  chiefly  need: 

You  benedicts  with  armlets  are 
A lucky  find  indeed. 

Now,  if  you’re  ready,  married  men. 

Off  to  the  front  with  speed.” 

"1  weep  for  you,”  the  Asquith  said, 

“I  deeply  sympathize" — 

V\  ith  sobs  and  tears  he  nointrd  mil 


them  in  state. 

They  roared  us  out  a chanty,  and  we  sang 
the  Hymn  of  Hate. 

Four  and  twenty  sailormen  a-rolling  down 
a trench, 

With  sleet  and  rain  a-falling  in  a dismal, 
drizzling  drench; 

We  pointed  out  the  puddles  and  we  told 
them  where  to  tread. 

Until  they  lost  their  soundings  and  they 
had  to  heave  the  lead. 

Four  and  twenty  sailormen  a-wading  to  the 
WAlSt 

They  said,  "It’s  like  the  Solent;  but  a rather 
diff’rent  taste. 

Excepting  for  the  sandbags  and  the  trav- 
erses between  , 

We'd  sail  from  Loos  to  Wipers  in  a blessed 

submarine.” 

Four  and  twenty  sailormen  a-rolling  back 
to  camp 

For  four  and  twenty  swigs  of  rum  to  par 

alyze  the  damp,  . 

They  gave  us  four  and  twenty  theera.^^ 
said,  "It’s  plain  to  see 
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Faddy  uoyici 

I’ve  climbed  on  the  good  old  water-cart, 
I've  given  the  grog  a rest. 

But  one  drink  with  a cobber  is  always  the 

start 

Of  fifty  over  yer  chest. 

Good  resolutions.  The  end  is  the  same— 
Drunk  and  resisting— black  mark  to  yer 
name. 

Fall  in,  defaulters,  and  get  to  yer  toill 
(Trumpet)  Answer  yer  name,  yer  name, 
Paddy  Doyle  1 

I’m  sick  of  the  cases  the  wowser  knew, 

I'm  full  of  the  tea-room  slops; 

Here  goes  for  a swig  of  the  good  old  brew 
.\nd  a scrap  with  the  raging  cops. 

Outin'  the  red  caps  and  fillin’  the  clink 
Escort  at  morning— tongue  scorched  for  a 
drink — 

Fall  in,  defaulters,  and  get  to  your  toil  I 
(Trumpet)  Answer  yer  name,  yer  name, 
Paddy  Doyle!— Sydney  Bulletin. 


A DUBLIN  FUSILEER 

S he  came  down  from  the  hills  that 
mornin’. 

And.  head  uplifted,  he  passed  us  by. 
Did  he  hear  in  his  heart  the  Banshee’s 
warnin’? 

Did  he  mind  the  tear  in  his  father’s  eye? 
As  he  came  marchin’  from  Gurth-na-minen, 


Sad,  holy  visions  by  fancy  wrought! 

He  heard  the  boomin’  of  dcath-knclls  toll 
Shakin’  his  soul  like  a knell  of  doom. 

And  a muffled  thunder,  like  wild  s 
rollin’ — 

Tho  round  him  stretched  but  the  rust 
broom. 

Mother  o’  God!  as  he  went  to  slaughter 
By  a barren  shore-line,  far,  far  away. 

Did  he  hear  the  lappin’  o’  blood-d 
wather. 

Who  died  a hero  at  Suvla  Bay? 

—James  B.  Dollard,  in  the  Toronto  Gh 


VERDUN 

AMED  by  the  Celts  of  old;  a fort 
then 

That  stemmed  the  tide  of  Caes 
bold  advance, 

Full  many  a year  of  high  and  p; 
romance 

Hast  thou  beheld.  The  tramp  of  armed 

Made  music  round  thy  moated  bast 
when 

The  Vandal’s  and  The  Goth’s  inva 
lance 

Surged  o’er  the  border  into  beaut 
France, 

Bringing  rude  horde  from  northern  st 
and  feni 

Digitized  by  • 

And  now  to-day  another  menace  near 

(tine's  his 


The  Groom,  Henry  Gerald  Jonei 


Around  June  time  when  you  begin  to 
receive  those  double  envelopes  an- 
nouncing that  your  friends  have  been 
double-crossed  in  love,  you  have  a feeling 
that  the  invitation  should  read:  “The  value 
of  your  presents  is  requested,”  instead  of 
“the  honor  of  your  presence.”  Though  you 
are  bound  to  send  something  in  silver  or 
cut  glass,  you  find  it  impossible  to  hop  a 
train  and  journey  several  hundred  miles  to 
see  your  friend  Susie  Thimbleton  wedded 
to  one  Henry  Gerald  Jones,  or  reversing 
the  English,  perhaps  it’s  your  old  friend 
Hank  Jones  signing  on  with  some  Miss 
Susan  I.uella  Thimbleton. 

Anyway,  you  don’t  go,  but  you  do  have 
an  entry  in  the  spare-room  bazaar.  Later 
you  receive  a note  of  appreciation  for 
your  wonderful  gift,  that  perfectly  stun- 


Of  course  the  reporter  who  wrote  me 
account  did  not  actually  see  Susie  in  her 
wedding  gown,  though  you  read  that  the 
bride  was  a vision  of  loveliness,  etc  The 
reporter  had  called  on  the  morning  of  the 
wedding  day,  for  advance  "dope."  Susie 
had  rushed  to  the  door  with  her  hair  up  in 
wavers  thinking  it  was  the  expressman  with 

another  package.  , 

"Oh,  my  goodness!"  giggled  Susie,  "dont 
put  me  in  the  paper  like  this,  Mr.  Kip. 

In  the  upstairs  front  room  Susie’s  wedding 
gown,  spread  out  ghostlike,  was  shown  to 
Reporter  Kip.  He  gazed  at  it  with  all  l e 
helplessness  of  a man  in  the  presence^  o 
the  mysterious.  He  knew  that  it  wasn  t a 
black  silk  basque,  nor  a blue  sprig  mushn. 
Therefore  it  must  be  a white  satin  wedding 
gown.  Besides,  he  had  Susie’s  word  for  it 
and  the  word  of  Susie’s  mother,  who  a 
slipped  on  something,  and  come  in  to  te 
Mr.  Kip  a few  things  that  Susie,  being  so 

nervous,  might  overlook.  . 

While  Mr.  Kip  was  at  the  house  Snsie 
and  her  mother  had  another  quarrel  a on 
.something.  Mrs.  Thimbleton  said  t a 
there  wasn’t  any  pleasing  Susie  and 
some  figures  of  cost.  She,  for  one,  wo^ 
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his  way  out,  met  Mr.  Ihimbleton  coming 
in,  and  to  Mr.  Kip's  pleasantries  Pa  Thim- 
bleton’s  face  registered  martyrdom. 

The  bride  was  one  of  those  safe  matri- 
monial bets.  She  looked  like  the  sort  of 
person  one  is  always  being  introduced  to  as 
“Mrs.  Somebody.”  She  was  the  type  of 
girl  destined  to  marry  and  live  in  a seven 
thousand  dollar  house,  belong  to  a bridge 
club,  and  ride  in  her  own  flivver. 

Henry  Gerald  Jones,  the  groom,  was  just 
the  sort  of  young  man  who  would  marry 
Susie.  He  had  saved  two  thousand  dollars 
in  money,  and  expected  to  have  his  salary 
raised  very  soon.  More  need  not  be  said 
of  a groom,  especially  at  the  time  of  his 
own  wedding. 

“It  was  a pretty  home  wedding,”  as  Mr. 
Kip  wrote.  Mrs.  Thimbleton  cried  all 
through  the  ceremony,  and  some  afterward. 
She  wore  a new  mauve  crepe-meteor  dress, 
festooned  with  bugle  trimming.  Pa  Thim- 
hleton  stood  around  with  the  expression  of 


The  Bride,  Suien  LuelU  Thimbleton 


a man  who  has  been  drawn  for  a 
The  groom's  parents,  a quiet  couple 
out  of  town,  were,  next  to  their  son 
least  important  persons  present.  Ye 
their  own  home  town  the  Jones's 
somebody.  They  were  the  substantial 
always  referred  to  as  ‘‘good  neighbors 
Everybody  admired  the  bridesmaids, 
the  men  flocked  around  these  Lohe: 
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GIVING  THE  BRIDE  AWAY 


chorus  girls.  Har* 
riet  Higgs,  the  third 
from  the  left,  was 
perhaps  the  most 
popular.  The  others 
were  town  girls,  but 
Harriet  Higgs  came 
from  Mendota.  The 
maid  of  honor,  a 
cousin  of  the  bride's, 
confided  to  several 
that  she  thought 
Harriet  was  an  aw- 
ful flirt.  After  the 
wedding  Susie  de» 
dared  that  if  she 
had  it  to  do  over 
agrain  she  would 
never  select  Harriet 
Higgs  to  be  one  of 
her  bridesmaids. 

Three  of  the  ush- 
ers earned  their 
stick  pins.  The 
fourth,  a classmate 
of  the  groom's,  was 
a quiet  young  man 
who  didn't  enter 
into  the  gay  spirit 
of  the  party.  He  and  the  groom's  parents 
formed  a sort  of  triple  alliance  with  head- 
quarters in  a corner.  The  active  ushers 
from  left  to  right  were  Davenport  Truman, 
Billy  Loomis,  and  T.  Chester  Sprowl.  Dav- 
enport Truman  was  watched  closely,  as  it 
was  well  known  that,  at  one  time,  he  had 
shown  some  interest  in  the  bride. 


Bill  Loomis  wai 
the  de  facto  major- 
domo  and  saw  that 
every  one  was  served 
during  refreshments. 
He  was  the  life  of 
the  party  and  voted 
a regular  cut-up.  T. 
Chester  Sprowl 
helped  to  give  the 
function  its  tone. 
He  was  considered 
to  be  the  best  catch 
in  town. 

Susie,  who  wanted 
a splurge  wedding, 
had  it.  Father  was 
set  back  farther  than 
he  liked  to  think 
about,  with  business 
“what  it  is.”  Mother 
was  relieved  to 
know  that  every- 
thing went  off  as 
well  as  it  did.  The 
guests  stood  around 
until  it  was  time  to 
go,  and  then  went. 
The  usual  scene 
took  place  at  the  railroad  station;  showers 
of  rice  and  confetti,  oodles  of  tears,  kisses, 
and  old  shoes. 

“After  October  5th,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Gerald  Jones  will  be  at  home  at  No.  S 
Woodbine  Terrace.” 

For  those  that  like  this  sort  of  thing, 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  like. 


The  Bride’s  Parents 


POSSIBLY  SO 


A hammock  swung  beneath  the  trees 
“Two  in  the  shade,”  a lazy  breeze. 

Small  talk,  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees— 
On  afternoons  in  summer. 

Upon  the  lake  a anug  canoe, 

A moonlit  trail,  and  just  we  two. 

Ho.  burnt  What  could  a poor  chap  do? 
The  night's,  indeed,  a bummer  I 


Long  horseback  rides  through  leafy  lanes, 
The  shadows  lengthen,  daylight  wanes. 

The  magic  of  Pan's  woodl^d  fanes, 

And  golden  autumn  weather^ 

A handclasp  and  a soft  good-night  1 , 

And  “Pleasant  dreams  tul  morning  bright, 
Aye,  rosy  dreams  of  dear  delight, 

And  just  we  two,  together. 


Oh.  well.  It  ma^  be  souls  akin. 
Affinities— there  is  no  sin 
In  euphemy— but  love  will  win 
His  way,  somehow,  remember. 

And  spring  and  summer,  yes,  and  fall. 

Are  seasons  that  he  uses  all, 

To  bring  about — no,  not  man's  fall— 

A wedding  in  December! 

— Omaha  World-Herald. 
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BKADUY,  la  CbUaga  Dail^ 

Ready  for  the  Test! 


Dinosaurians  Versus  Defens 


IT  was  at  a critical  time  in  the  nation’s  his- 
tory that  the  Chamberlain  bill  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  United  States 
army  was  passed  hy  the  senate  and  was 
referred  to  the  conference  committee  in  the 
house.  President  Wilson  had  sent  his  ulti- 
matum to  Germany,  laying  down  laws  as 
to  the  conduct  of  her  submarine  campaign. 
"Supreme  Chief”  Carranza  had  ordered  our 
troops  out  of  Mexico  where,  far  from  the 
border,  they  are  menaced  by  the  de-facto 
government’s  army.  Japan  had  lodged  a 
protest  against  our  immigration  bill. 

While  the  German  war  cloud  seems  at 
the  present  writing  to  have  lifted  somewhat, 
the  Mexican  peril  has  not  abated,  and  Japan 
is  by  no  means  satisfied.  Yet,  despite  all 
this,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  anti- 
preparedness faction  of  our  country  leading 
a stuffed  dinosaur  through  the  streets  of 
our  principal  cities,  while  Representative 
Hay  and  other  leaders  in  the  house  at- 


As  outlined  by  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
measure  provides  for  an  available  hgf 
force  which  eventually  will  number  a 
lion  men,  comprising  a regular  army  of 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  a federa 
militia  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou: 
a volunteer  reserve  of  some  two  hun 
and  sixty  thousand  and  a students’  res 
corps  of  upward  of  two  hundred  thou; 

"The  house  bill,”  states  the  Jou 
"called  for  only  one  hundred  and  I 
thousand  regulars.  Two  hundred  and 
thousand  is  not  at  all  excessive  for  a c 
try  whose  population  is  one  hundred 
two  million  and  whose  area  is  nearl 
great  as  that  of  all  Europe.  It  is  b 
hoped  that  the  senate  figure  will  pr< 
especially  since  an  amendment  by  Ser 
Hoke  Smith  makes  the  regular  arn 
school  for  vocational  training  so  th: 
will  be  of  public  service  in  time  of  p 
no  less  than  in  time  of  war.” 


accept  the  Chamberlain  bill,  wnicn, 
while  not  all  that  it  might  be,  is  a 
real  step  toward  national  prepared- 
ness, and  in  this  respect  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  Hay  bill  Thus, 
we  read: 

••If  the  house  of  representatires 
has  any  genius  for  opportunism— 
any  instinct  for  the  psychological 
moment  at  which  to  retreat  from 
an  untenable  position— it  will  ac- 
cept with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
the  senate's  draft  of  the  army  reor- 
ganization bill.  The  senate  measure,  tho^ 
not  adequate  in  all  respects,  at  least  makes 
a real  start  toward  the  creation  of  a real 
army.  It  is  legislation  which  the  country 


KIRBY,  la  N(w  York  World 

Drop  That  Gun! 


quately  for  defense  has  been  in  this  case 
overcome  by  imminent  peril. 

"The  Chamberlain  bill  is  a peace  measure, 
not  a war  measure.  If  we  are  thrust  into 
war  it  will  have  to  give  place  to 
really  drastic  and  sweeping  legis- 
lation. But,  short  of  that  disaster, 
the  Chamberlain  bill  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  and  the  leadership  we 
hope  for  in  the  house  can  compel 
its  passage  w'ithout  emasculation. 

•‘If  the  house  is  incapable  of 
realizing  the  abysmal  folly  of  our 
past  and  present  unreadiness,  it  is 
unfit  to  represent  the  American 
people  and  the  great  issue  of  the 
coming  campaign  will  be  the  elec- 
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to  have  war  the  senate  measure 
is  not  sufficient,  and  that  if  we 
are  to  have  peace  it  provides  a 
greater  regular  army  than  we  ac- 
tually need.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  if  we  are  to  have  war  this  bill 
will  mark  a long  step  in  the  way 
of  preparation  for  it,  and  if  we 
have  peace  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  recruit  the  army  up  to  the  full 
strength  for  which  the  bill  pro- 


Democratic Lrcaderahip 

sorely  needs,  and  which  the  next  congress 
will  have  to  put  through  if  this  congress 
fails  to  rise  now  to  the  height  of  its  duty 
and  opportunity. 

“The  house  bill  is  a makeshift — 
a feeble  scheme  of  deception.  It 
is  anti-preparedness  wearing  the 
mask  of  preparedness.  Mr.  Hay, 
the  author  of  the  house  bill,  has 
fought  for  years  to  keep  the  mili- 
tary establishment  weak  and  anti- 
quated. 

"The  senate  has  come  very  near 
to  fulfilling  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  our  military  situation. 

The  house  has  failed  absolutely  in 
fulfillint'  them  nr<w  tl\A  l\r\ttCiA 


vides. 

"These,  however,  are  the  1*m1 
important  aspects  of  the  case.  The  essen 
tial  thing  is  that  the  German  government 
should  realize  that  the  United  States  » 
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Armless  Columbia 

James  Montgomery  Flagg's  striking  poster  that  is 
to  be  useJ  ill  the  campaign  against  the  "peace-at  any- 
price”  party. 

making  provision  against  trouble,  and  that 
congress,  undeterred  either  by  professional 
pacifists  or  professional  pro-Germans,  is 
creating  an  army  that  can  do  the  work  of 
an  army.  Such  a revelation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people  in  this  crisis  must  in- 
evitably exert  a mighty  influence  upon 
Hcriin. 

blind  and  stupid  German  press  is 
seeking  to  convince  the  German  people  that 
the  United  States  is  bluffing  and  that  there 
is  no  national  sincerity  back  of  the  presi- 
dent’s note.  .\n  adequate  army  bill  speaks 
a language  that  the  German  people  under- 
stand too.  They  will  listen  to  that  when 
thcY  mipht  not  listen  tc\  *invthtn<T 


more  than  sufticicnt  in  usen  to  paciiy 
ico,  if  that  task  were  thrust  upon  us.  h 
can  never  come  under  a conitnandcr-ni- 
chief  who  has  not  been  chosen  by  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"It  would  be  a happy  day  for  all  yearn- 
ers  after  preparedness  if  the  house  wonM 
take  the  Chamberlain  bill  as  it  is,  waive  its 
pride  of  creation  in  the  Hay  bill,  and  give 
President  Wilson  a chance  to  make  the 
army  what  it  ought  to  be." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  while  it  ap- 
proves the  Chamberlain  bill  as  a whole,  ob- 
jects to  the  federalized-militia  feature,  but 
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regular  army,  small  in  numbers,  it  is  true, 
but  75,000  or  so  larger  than  the  present  one, 
and  he  adopted  in  a measure  the  Garrison 
plan  for  a volunteer  force  under  Federal 
control.  But  the  trail  after  ‘pork’  is  so  hot 
in  congress  that  he  was  obliged  to  include 
the  national  guard  in  his  scheme  and  try  to 
do  something  with  it. 

“This  militia  proposition  is  the  weakest 
point.  It  is  absurd.  It  is  expensive  and 
wasteful.  It  undertakes  to  put  under  Fed- 
eral control  bodies  of  men  who  arc  under 
the  orders  of  the  states;  who  cannot  be 
summoned  into  action  except  with  their 


lAiu  iiic  i^uuiis.  VI  lu  III  iiic  imvic: 

of  his  district  or  state — which  causes  h 
to  thrust  his  arm  up  to  the  elbow  into  - 
pork  barrel — is  behind  this  unconstitutio 
drive  in  behalf  of  the  national  guard.  1 
narrow  congressman  who  mistakes  gr 
for  statesmanship  evidently  believes  tha 
he  can  get  the  government  to  pay  a goo 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  st 
troops  he  will  stand  better  with  his  consti 
ents.  And  so  we  are  to  have  an  uncon 
tutional  army  on  our  hands  with  the  n 
little  salaries  paid  directly  to  officers  ab« 
the  rank  of  captain  and  with  millit 
squandered  on  the  troops  themselves.” 
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At  the  request  of  Cartoons  Magatine  a number  of  prominent  cartoonists  have  indicated  here  their  choice 
of  the  neat  president.  Opinion  is  about  evenly  divided  between  Kooeeveft  and  Wilson.  Two  cartoon* 
ists,  whose  views  differed  from  these  of  their  newspapers,  asked  to  be  excused.  Several  expressed 
themselves  enigmatically.  The  contributors  include  Huboard,  of  the  Binghamton  Press;  Ireland,  ot  the 
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aecretary  of  the  recalled  Captain  von  Papen, 
and  the  seizure  of  so-called  incriminating 
papers  which  Count  von  Bernstorff  may  or 
may  not  identify  as  "official." 

While  the  papers  have  been  delivered  to 
the  German  embassy  at  Washington,  pho- 
tographic copies  of  them  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  New  York  state’s  attorney,  their  evi- 
dence having  been  sufficient  to  result  in  the 
indictment  in  connection  with  the  Welland 


new  light  on  the  situation,  and  further  in- 
volves the  men  under  indictment. 

Were  it  not  for  the  submarine  crisis  with 
Germany,  which  overshadows  all  other 
issues,  the  arrest  of  von  Igel,  as  many 
newspapers  point  out,  might  in  itself  bring 
on  an  international  complication.  Under 
the  law  of  natipns  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  a foreign  country  arc  immune  from 
prosecution,  and  it  is  this  immunity  that 
von  Igel  claims.  His  of- 
fice, from  which  the  data 
was  taken,  it  is  contended, 
was  foreign  territory,  and 
as  such,  inviolate.  It  « 
difficult  to  undersund, 
however,  how  von  Bcm- 
storff,  in  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence,  can 
acknowledge  the  papers, 
or  protect  von  Igjel  wt“* 
out  confessing  himself  a 
partner  In  the  crime. 

The  recent  revelations 
have  moved  many  of  om 
editors  to  recall  the  of- 
fenses committed  on  our 
shores  in  the  nuat  « 
"Deutschland  ueber  AUes. 
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is  the  same  combenation  ^ 

of  hyphenates,  ostensibly 
honest,  law-abiding  indi- 
viduals living  here  under 
the  protection  of  a neutral 
government,  and  of  ‘men 
higher  up,’  carrying  out 
the  bidding  of  agents  of 
the  German  government 
itself,  drawing  their  funds 
from  them.  And  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  although 
every  decent  citizen  will 
shudder  at  the  cold- 
blooded way  in  which 
these  vicious  hirelings  of 
a debased  government 
went  at  their  trade  of  mur- 
der, there  will  be  the  same 
slow,  tedious,  faulty  un- 
rolling of  red  tape  in  their 
arraignment  and  trial 
which  has  proved  the  rule  in  the  handling 
of  previous  cases. 

"A  few  months  ago,  when  a dozen  fires 
around  the  country  kindled  by  other  Teu- 
tonic hirelings  were  still  smouldering,  when 
fresh  evidence  of  passport  forgeries  by 
German  agents  was  accumulating  daily, 
when  part  of  a government  building  was 
shattered  by  a German’s  bomb  and  an  emi- 
nent American  business  man  was  likely  to 
die  from  a German  bullet,  there  was  much 
brave  talk  at  Washington  about  wiping  out 
the  conspirators  and  their  foul  plots. 

“Dernburg  went,  Dumba  went;  finally 
Rov-F.d  and  von  Paoen  went.  There  have 
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snake.  It  does  little  good  to  arrest  U 
when  the  brains  and  financial  backer 
all  the  Gcrntan  plots  have  reason  to  t 
themselves  unassailable,  and  the  represe 
lives  of  the  government  whom  they  s 
manage  to  escape  all  responsibility.’ 
In  a similar  vein  is  the  New  ^ 
World’s  comment  which  follows: 

"The  excellent  work  of  the  New 
police  department  in  uncovering  the 
Jersey  bombniakers  removes  every  elc; 
of  mystery  from  the  numerous  fires  an< 
plosions  which  some  months  ago  ter; 
shippers  and  travelers  at  this  port,  I Cir 
stances  in  all  cases  carried  the  convi 

^ lift- 
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high  official  representatives  of  Germany. 

**lt  was  a strange  idea  of  friendship  and 
neutrality  with  which  the  representatives  of 
some  bureau  of  international  lawlessness 
in  Berlin  undertook  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Practically  every  phase 
of  villainy  was  resorted  to.  While  con- 
spirators and  assassins  were  secretly  at 
work  stirring  up  strikes,  destroying  fac- 
tories and  time-clocking  ships,  some  of  the 
more  masterful  minds  were  openly  reproach- 
ing us  for  not  entertaining  more  enthusias- 
tic admiration  for  the  bolder  methods  ap- 
plied by  the  same  agencies  to  Belgium." 

The  Providence  Journal  which,  together 
with  the  New  York  World,  has  been  un- 
usually active  In  exposing  these  "made  in 
America"  war  plots,  again  pays  its  respects 
to  the  "jaunty  attache,"  von  Papen,  and  re- 
joices i”  further  proof  of  his  guilt  as  pro- 
duced m the  von  Igel  papers.  It  says: 


"Herr  von  Igel’s  immediate  superior  was 
long  ago  banished  from  the  United  States 
for  conspiring  against  the  public  peace  and 
order.  When  he  went  he  proclaimed  his 
innocence  with  hypocritical  assurances  and 
sneers.  Butter,  it  seemed,  would  not  melt 
in  his  mouth.  He  had  been  persecuted,  mal- 
treated, misunderstood.  The  semi-official 
Overseas  News  Agency  declared  that  his 
letters  and  bank  books,  which  had  been 
seized  at  Falmouth,  were  of  a purely  per- 
sonal character,  or  had  to  do  with  ordinary 
business  affairs.  Captain  von  Papen,  we 
were  asked  to  believe,  ‘never  paid  money 
to  persons  connected  with  attempts  or  al- 
leged attempts  against  munitions  plants, 
bridges  or  any  other  American  property.* 
"All  this  ridiculous  talk  was  cut  short 
by  the  Journal's  exposures.  It  was  shown 
that  von  Fa,^n  was  in  constant  receipt  of 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  German  em- 
bassy and  that  these  payments  immediately 
preceded  his  writ- 
ing of  checks  for 
active  and  wicked 
propaganda  work. 

"The  connec- 
tion of  von  Pa- 
pen  with  the  con- 
scienceless Ger- 
man  war  on 
America  was 
proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  He  was 
the  paymaster  of 
the  conspiracy, 
the  middleman 
through  whose 
hands  the  money 
for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  arson 
and  murder  de- 
creed by  his  su- 
periors trickled 
to  the  petty  hire- 
lings  who 
wrought  the  ac- 
tual crimes.  What 
does  the  jaunty 
ex-attach4  think 
now,  in  view  of 
the  findings  of 
the  grand  jury? 
Does  he  still  snap 
his  fingers  at  ns 
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Ambas  s a d o r 
von  BernstorfTs 
dilemma  interests 
a number  of  ob- 
servers, who  be- 
lieve that  for 
once  the  suave 
diplomat  will  be 
seriously  embar- 
rassed. To  quote 
from  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle: 

“The  seizure  of 
a mass  of  papers 
in  a room  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  60 
Wall  Street,  de- 
spite the  fero- 
cious resistance 
of  Wolf  von  Igel 
and  the  arrest  of 
von  Igel  by  Fed- 
eral officers  after 
he  had  quickly 
closed  the  safe, 
bearing  the  seal 
of  the  German 
government,  is  a 
working  out  of  fate  that  puts  Count  von 
Bernstorff  in  a singular  dilemma. 

"Arc  these  official  papers  of  the  German 
embassy?  Then  Germany  must  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  in  them,  even  if 
it  shows  direct  complicity  not  merely  with 
the  plot  to  blow  up  the  Welland  canal,  but 
oiUh  mnetxirarv  to  dcstrov  Aiiicrican  fac- 


ple  of  immunity  for  agents  of  a foreign 
ister.  He  stands  apparently  on  the  gi 
of  von  Igel  himself,  who  exclaimed 
Prussian  fierceness:  ‘This  is  German 
lory  and  those  papers  belong  to  the  Gc 
embassy,’  and  repeated  the  stateme 
court.” 

The  Indianapolis  News,  holdmg  a s 
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that  they  are,  might  be  to  admit 
much  that  had  better  be  unadmit* 
ted.  Possibly  it  will  be  found 
wiser  to  repudiate  von  Igel  and  his 
documents,  and  to  disavow  any 
connection  between  the  embassy 
.and  the  office  in  New  York  from 
which  both  were  taken. 

“Through  the  indictment  of  von 
Papen,  late  military  attach^  of  the 
German  embassy,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  certain  checks  bearing  his 
signature,  the  conspiracy  has  al- 
ready been  brought  pretty  closely 
home  to  official  circles.  If  it  shall 
be  found  that  the  man  who  ap- 
parently carried  on  von  Papen's 
work  was  also  a member  of  the 
embassy  staff,  the  ambassador  will 
be  confronted  by  a situation  not  at 
all  to  his  liking.  The  American 
people  are  not  by  nature  sus- 
picious, but  they  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  ask  questions — and  some 
of  them  to  draw  conclusions.  But 
they  are  not  impatient  and  will  be 
quite  content  to  wait  for  the  facta, 
documents  seized  which,  one  would  think,  They  do  demand,  however,  that  the  plot- 

the  ambassador  would  be  most  reluctant  to  tins  and  cnnsDirine  shall  cease,  and  that 

admit  were  embassy  papers.  It  is 
said  that  they  are  the  largest  haul 
made  by  the  government  since  the 
activities  of  the  agents  of  the  cen- 
tral powers  in  this  country  were 
first  uncovered. 

“If  that  is  true,  it  hardly  seems 
likely  that  the  ambassador  will  ac- 
knowledge von  Igel  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment, or  clothe  the  seized  pa- 
pers with  an  official  character.  This 
government  is  not  disposed  to  view 
either  von  Igel  or  his  papers  in 
that  light.  Von  Igel  was  arrested, 
not  as  a member  of  the  embassy, 
but  as  a man  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  a criminal  conspiracy. 

And  the  papers  were  seized  on  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  the 
German  government  and  its  repre- 
sentatives had  no  interest  in  them 
or  connection  with  them.  It  is 
understood  that  Count  von  Berns- 
torff  has  been  asked  to  say  whether 

the  papers,  or  any  of  them,  are  sr/utAErr.  itMew  rprk  Trfbvac 
in  truth  embassy  papers.  To  say  An  Interruptsd  Hstehine 
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Are  you  ready  for  the  test?  Have  you 
the  courage  to  go  in?  Have  you  the 
courage  to  come  out,  according  as  the 
balance  is  disturbed  or  readjusted  for  the 
interests  of  humanity? — President  Wilson, 
to  the  Common  Counsel  Club  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  hour  of  proof 
has  come  and  the 
Mexican  people  may 
be  sure  that  I shall 
be  at  the  front  of  the 
most  ardent  and  de- 
voted patriot  s. — 

General  Carranza. 

We  must  prevent 
Germany  from 
again  raising  her 
helmet.  We  object 
to  her  using  her  re- 
sources and  com- 
mercial relations 
with  us  for  purposes 
of  aggression,  as  she 
did  in  preparation* 
for  this  war. — Mr. 

Runciman,  president 
of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  London. 

We  have  set  our 
hands  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  Civilization.  We  are  resolutely 
determined  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  end. 
I hope  that  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  achieved 
the  victory. — W.  M.  Hughes,  premier  of 
Australia. 

Any  method  that  will  promote  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country,  especially  at  this  time, 
will  be  good  economy,  and  the  United 
States  as  a whole  will  be  benefited.  It 
matters  not  who  makes  the  money  if  the 
general  good  of  the  people  is  improved  and 
preserved. — Charles  M.  Schwab. 


This  new  Europe  cannot  resemble  the 
past.  But  howsoever  this  Europe  may  be, 
it  must  be  for  the  nations  that  inhabit  it  a 
land  of  peaceful  labor.  The  peace  which 
shall  end  this  war  shall  be  a lasting  peace. 
It  must  not  bear  the  germ  of  new  wars,  but 
must  provide  for  all 
peaceful  arrange- 
ment of  European 
questions.  — Chan- 
c e 1 1 o r von  Beth- 
man  n-Hollweg,  of 
Germany. 

We  don't  need 
preparedness  if  we 
intend  to  let  one  of 
the  belligerents  take 
the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  the 
right  to  travel  in 
other  lands  than  our 
own.  We  don’t  need 
preparedness  if  we 
intend  to  permit  an- 
other of  the  belliger- 
ents to  take  our 
ships  into  its  har- 
bors and  search 
them.— S e n a t 0 r 
Chamberlain. 

Don't  be  for  me  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  say  that  every  citizen  of  this  country  has 
got  to  be  pro-United  States,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  and  not  pro-anything  else  at 
all,  and  that  we  stand  for  every  good  Atncf* 
ican  everywhere,  whatever  his  birthplace  or 
creed  and  wherever  he  now  lives,  and  that 
in  return  we  demand  that  he  be  an  American 
and  nothing  else,  with  no  hyphen  about 
him. — Theodore  Roosevelt 

Our  Zeppelin  fleets  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  future  operations,  and  will  dem* 
onstrate  more  than  ever  their  power  as  • 
factor  in  modern  warfare. — Count  Zcppcli®* 


''Next  train,  mister,  we're  full  upl" 
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In  a memoraoie  spcctu  

of  Commons,  he  explained  the  government’s 
final  resort  to  this 


theater  of  war. 


measure,  and  in- 
formed the  nation  as 
to  the  part  Britain 
had  played  in  the 
war.  . Thus  the  coa- 
1 i t i o n government 
has  weathered  a 
crisis,  the  premier's 
speech  having  actu- 
ally strengthened  its 
position. 

Lord  Derby’s  plan, 
while  it  has  been 
successful  has 
proved  full  of  faults. 

"Starred"  trades  and 
“conscientious  o b - 
jectors’’  have  kept 
the  number  of  enlist- 
ments down,  and  the 
first  few  groups  of 
married  men  actual- 
ly have  been  called 
to  serve  their  coun- 
try before  the  last  of 
the  bachelors  was  drafted.  Not  that  the 
married  men  are  not  willing  to  go.  cy 
demand  two  things:  first,  that  Lord  Derby 
keep  his  pledge  of  “single  men 
which  he  has  not  done;  and  second,  that 
ample  provision  be  made  for  the  wives  and 
children  who  are  left  at  home. 

Meanwhile  attacks  on  the  government  by 


Atquilh: 


The  hide-the-trutb  p- 
may  indulge  in  j 
lations  over  a si 
advance  here  o 
small  air  raid  th 
but  what  is  the  a 
of  the  campaign 
whole? 

“The  Gallip 
campaign  was 
mittedly  a dead 
u r e ; at  Salt 
there  is  nothing 
ing;  even  on 
western  front 
line  remains  vir 
ly  the  same  fo 
military  purp 
It  may  be  ar 
that  there  is  a 
son  for  this  a 
reason  for  that 
are  we  winnini 
war? 

"Possibly  1 1 
months  hence 
eral  compulsioi 
be  recognized  by  our  rulers  as  nece: 
Why  not  now? 

"Because  the  government  is  afraid 
handful  of  people  who  are  squealing 
loudly.  Because  it  listens  to  pcoph 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  who  are  in 

turn  slaves  to  silly  catchwords  about 
tarism,'  ‘unity  of  the  nation,  pres 


ALFfltD  UCTE,  it  Loadot  Opitiot 
••To  redeem  or  not  to  redeem — thet  U the 
question." 
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BERT  THOMAS,  In  London  Opinion 

John  Bull  (to  young  married  man):  “Good  by.  my  boy;  I'm  proud  of  you!" 

Young  Married  Man:  “Then  prove  it,  John,  by  shouldering  my  responsibilitief  while 
I am  away." 


Kovcrnnient.  The  object  of  the  attack  is 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  a certain  policy 
without  repard  to  the  comprehensive  needs 


the  needs  of  the  navy.  These  men  are  ai 
much  a contribution  to  the  fiphting  strength 
of  the  allies  as  those  who  are  in  the 
trenches,  and  their  serv- 
ices are  as  vital  to  Russia 
and  France  as  they  are  to 
this  country.  Hardly  kss 
important  is  the  question 
of  transport.  This  is  es- 
sential to  the  elementary 
life  of  this  nation,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  essen- 
tial to  our  allies  who  de- 
pend upon  the  shipping  of 
this  country  for  their  sup- 
plies. 

“There  is  a third  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  is 
hardly  less  vital.  The  war 
is  being  maintained  not 
only  by  the  British  navy 
and  the  British  mer^tile 
marine,  but  by  British  in- 
dustry. We  «k)  not  here 
speak  of  the  provision  of 
and  tltili**n^ 


•,  loti  wHu  (EJ  m atj«!u«  (tiii 
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ain’s  entire  strength,  and 
that  compulsion,  unless 
accompanied  by  victory, 
would  bring  about  unrest, 
especially  in  labor  circles, 
the  London  Daily  Ex- 
press opposes  the  meas- 
ure. 

“Our  position  in  this 
matter,’*  it  declares,  “is 
perfectly  clear.  We  sup- 
ported Lord  Roberts  in 
his  demand  for  universal 
military  service.  W e 
urged  the  adoption  of 
conscription  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  We  op- 
posed the  narrowness  of 
the  military  service  act 
when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced. We  believe,  as  we 
have  always  believed,  that  universal  service 
is  the  only  really  dignified  and  effective 
policy  for  a democratic  people.  This  set- 
tled conviction  does  not,  however,  blind 
us  to  the  insistent  facts  of  the  moment. 
Owing,  as  we  think,  to  prejudice  and  un- 
founded suspicion,  the  great  mass  of  or- 
ganized labor  is  definitely  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  compulsion.  The  military  serv- 
ice act  was  denounced  at  the  trade  union 
congress,  and  it  was  only  accepted  when 
it  was  made  clear  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  the  nation  and  after  a solemn 
pledge  that  its  provisions  should  not  be  ex- 
tended. Tf  that  niedcre  is  hrnken  now  nn< 


the  speedy  defeat  of  the  enemy.  W 
convinced  that  this  is  not  the  cas< 
is  indeed  abundantly  clear  that  g« 
compulsion  now  could  not  possibl 
worth  the  price  that  would  have  to  bi 
for  it" 

Says  the  Toronto  World: 

“The  pressure  upon  the  goveri 
comes  from  the  military  authorities, 
need  more  men.  They  know  how  idh 
to  begin  an  attack  on  the  scale  whic 
present  war  demands  without  adequa 
serves  to  follow  up  every  advantage  a 
be  prepared  for  any  possible  emerg 
The  hiv  advance  which  has  been  so 
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L£0  fn  fAe  Passing  Show,  London 


THE  ASQUITH,  THE  DERBY-MAN,  AND  THE  LITTLE  MARRIED  OYSTERS 
**But  what  about  the  single  men?'*  “After  your  promise  that  would  be 

They  cried  and  turned  quite  blue;  A di^  trick  to  do." 

“The  night  is  fine,’*  the  Asquith  said; 

“Do  you  admire  the  view?” 


the 
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An  interesting  temple  of  e "Secessionist”  certoon  by  one  of  the  younger  Munich  artists.  Among  this 
group  is  to  be  found  Willi  Geiger,  the  bull-fighter  and  painter-poet  The  Secessionists,  who  have  broken 
away  from  tradition,  and  are  setting  standards  of  their  own,  have  recorded  their  impressions  of  war  from 
an  extremely  personal  point  of  view. 
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Russia  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
the  war.  With  the  Slav  armies  taking 
the  offensive  in  Galicia,  and  Russian 
forces  going  to  the  help  of  France,  the 
Caucasian  troops  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas, 
moving  in  Asia  Minor,  have  made  another 
advance.  The  capture  of  Trebizond,  the 
ancient  Byzantine  capital,  and  the  principal 
Turkish  Black  Sea  port,  marks  another  tri- 
umph, and'  a significant  one,  for  Russian 
arms.  The  glory  of  Trebizond  is  dimmed 
only  by  the  failure  of  the  British  troops 
shut  in  at  Kut-el-.Amara  to  hold  out  until 
help  from  the  grand  duke  could  arrive.  It 
is  still  a far  cry  to  Constantinople,  but  it 
may  yet  come  about  that  what  the  French 
and  British  failed  to  accomplish  in  the 
Dardanelles  will  be  accomplished  by  the 
Slavs  in  a more  roundabout  way. 

Trebizond,  a city  of  some  40,000  inhabi- 
tants, will  be  remembered  as  the  place 
where  Xenophon’s  weary  soldiers  joyfully 
l>eheld  the  sea.  It  was  here  also  that  the 
crusaders  established  an  empire,  and  where 
later  Mohammed  II  placed  the  crescent 
above  the  cross. 

Naturally  the  fall  of  Trebizond  has  been 
heralded  with  delight  by  the  British  press, 
lii  the  words  of  the  Montreal  Star,  “the 


become  much  more  of  a menace  ' 
Turkish  possession  of  north-easteri 
Minor. 

"These  Russian  victories  in  Asiati< 
key,”  the  Star  continues,  "constitL 
obvious  and  complete  answer  to  the 
of  Bcthmann-Hollweg  that  German; 
poses  to  hold  tiie  Russian  provinces  r 
her  grasp  ‘from  the  Baltic  to  the  Voll 
swamps.’  If  peace  were  to  come 
anything  like  present  conditions — c 
conditions  which  will  presently  obt 
.\siatic  Turkey  as  Russian  operation 
ceed — it  is  plain  that  Russia  will  hav< 
of  Turkish  territory  to  trade  again: 
Russian  provinces  which  the  German 
occupy.  It  is  just  possible,  of  courst 
this  thought  is  in  the  Russian  mini 
that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  in 
mand  of  larger  forces  than  has  gei 
been  imagined.  The  rapid  advances  t 
has  been  making,  would  usually  imply 
battalions;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
the  usual  inference  in  this  case. 

"The  Russians  are  not  only  great  fit. 
but  they  are  great  strategists.  They 
where  good  fighting  can  tell.  They  d 
break  their  armies,  in  the  more  serious 
atious  which  followed  their  withdrawa 
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STANlfy,  /■  O'licIaiuM  Tia«s«Sfar 

“Turkey  in  the  itrawt** 

from  Berlin  of  the  intention  of  the  Germans 
to  stay  where  they  are,  it  may  be  that  they 
deliberately  do  not  confine  their  attacks 
against  the  enemy  at  his  strongest  point, 
but  divert  their  attack  to  his 
weakest  point,  viz.,  Asiatic  Tur> 
key." 

Trebizond,  according  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  is  "a  prize  carrying  with 
it  the  commercial  mastery  of  the 
whole  southern  Black  Sea  coast, 
and  is  worth  a war  in  itself."  To 
quote  further: 

"From  now  on  it  will  be  possible 
to  ship  Russian  supplies  to  the 
troops  in  northern  Asia  Minor  by 
direct  sea  route  from  Odessa  to 
Trebizond.  The  Russian  front 
will  be  thus  brought  a full  week 
nearer  its  ultimate  base.  A week 
saved  in  the  transmission  of  the 
cumbrous  freight  that  follows  an 
army  may  mean  as  much  as  100 
per  cent  added  to  fighting  efii* 
ciency.  Trebizond  can  be  made  in 
the  course  of  a few  weeks  to  serve 
as  a new  base  on  Turkish  soil. 

From  that  base  it  will  be  practic- 


able to  haul  supplies  to  such  in- 
terior points  within  some  200  miles 
as  the  Russians  reach  in  their  fur- 
ther advances.  Karahissar,  £r- 
zingan,  Kharput  and  Diarbekir,  the 
tier  of  inland  cities  running  from 
north  to  south  in  the  path  of  the 
Russian  advance,  are  all  within  the 
200-mile  span.  £ach  is  likely  to 
fall  under  the  battering  of  Russian 
shell  brought  up  from  Trebizond." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees 
the  Russians  continuing  their  vic- 
torious advance,  steadily  overrun- 
ning Armenia,  and  threatening 
even  the  Turkish  capital  itself.  To 
quote: 

"They  are  still,  it  is  true,  a long 
way  from  their  goal,  for  Constan- 
tinople is  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
distant  and  before  it  can  be  reached 
there  is  a difficult  country  to  be 
traversed  in  which  there  are  no 
good  roads-  and  only  a few  bad 
ones.  As  it  has  taken  them  two 
months  to  cover  the  hundred  miles 
which  lies  between  Erzerum  and 
their  latest  conquest,  it  will  be 
some  time  yet  before  their  guns  are  thun- 
dering at  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

“Yet  in  their  capture  of  Trebizond  they 
have  gained  a strategical  advantage  of  first- 
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class  consequence  which  should  have  an 
immediate  and  serious  effect  upon  the  whole 
military  situation  throughout  the  region 
which  it  involves.  In  the  possession  of 
Trebizond  they  have  secured  a base  from 
which  their  operations  either  to  the  west 
or  south  can  be  safely  and  conveniently 
conducted  and  they  are  in  a position  which 
exposes  the  Turkish  armies  operating  in 
Mesopotamia  to  the  menace  of  a flank 
attack." 

That  the  Russian  grand  duke  has  sus> 
tained  his  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  of  the  present 
day,  and  that  he  has  more  than  vindicated 
himself  since  his  demotion  by  the  czar, 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
which  pays  him  the  following  tribute: 

“In  the  present  war  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
won  much  praise  for  his  successes  in  Prus> 


S^CfV.  Ja  Monfrtal  Slat 

A V«TT  Fin»  Httch 


sia  and  for  his  subsequent  advance  in  Ga- 
licia. But  when  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
before  the  German  drive  and  conducted 
one  of  the  most  masterful  retreats  in  his* 
tory  he  was  not  praised  by  his  bureaucratic 
masters.  He  was,  instead,  punished  for 
his  failure  to  bring  victory.  He  was  re- 
moved from  command  in  Europe  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  relatively  unimportant 
armies  of  Asia. 

“In  his  initial  successes,  in  his  masterful 
retreat,  and  in  his  subsequent  operations 
against  the  Turks,  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
stands  out  as  the  greatest  commander  of 
the  day.  Neither  the  showy  Hindenburg, 
the  efficient  Mackensen,  nor  the  patient 
Joffre  has  displayed  the  consummate  genius 
of  this  gigantic  son  of  the  bear. 

“Great  Britain  tried  to  drive  straight  to 
Constantinople  and  thus  open  for  Russia 
a path  to  the  outer  world. 
After  more  than  a half 
year  of  battling  Britain 
acknowledged  the  Turk 
her  master.  Ignominiously 
she  withdrew  from  a cam- 
paign most  grandiosely 
undertaken.  Almost  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  Stam- 
boul  seraglio  the  sturdy 
British  soldiery  could 
make  no  headway,  and, 
after  terrible  sacrifices, 
withdrew  before  the  valor 
of  the  Ottoman. 

“Down  through  the 
Caucasus  defiles  in  dead 
of  winter  crept  the  army 
of  the  grand  duke.  £r- 
zerum  fell.  The  grand 
duke,  after  picking  up 
such  unconsidered  trifles 
as  Bitlis,  Mush  and  Van, 
prepared  for  his  next 
stroke.  When  he  was 
prepared,  he  struck,  and 
Trebizond  fell. 

“It  is  many  miles  from 
Trebizond  to  Scutari. 
There  are  forts  and  moun- 
tains to  be  overcome. 
But  the  longer.  «way 
around  is  proving  by  far 
the  safer  route.  Nicholas 
may  not  be  aiming  at  Con- 
stantinople. hilt  if  such  U 
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duke  of  her  own.” 


The  political  effect  of  the 
fall  of  Trebizond,  the  At- 
lanta Journal  believes, 
will  be  felt  especially  in 
the  Balkans,  “both  as  a 
depressing  influence  on 
Bulgaria  and  as  a fresh 
incentive  to  push  Rou- 
mania  into  the  entente 
camp.” 

This  will  certainly  be 
true,  the  Journal  contin- 
ues, "if  the  allied  forces 
now  mustered  at  Saloniki 
and  numbering  not  far 
short  of  half  a million 
men,  according  to  report, 
show  signs  of  aggressive- 
ness. Roumania  has  been 
watchfully  waiting.  Her 
sympathy  is  with  the  en- 
tente, but  prudence  has 
held  her  neutral.  She 
fears  the  central  empires  and  hates  Bul- 
garia. She  knows  that  a Bulgar-Teuton 
triumph  would  spell  the  decline  of  her 
prestige  in  the  Near  East.  She  wants  only 
convincing  assurances  of  the  allies'  ulti- 
mate victory:  then,  it  is  believed,  she  will 
join  them.  The  capture  of  Trebizond  is 
evidence  of  the  kind  for  which  Roumania 
has  been  waiting.” 

Speculating  on  fhe  future  of  Turkey,  the 
Providence  Journal  ventures  the  opinion 


Comine  In  tht  Back  Way 

rope.  It  covets  the  rich  territory  sou 
the  Caucasus. 

“The  rumor  of  Turkey’s  desire  for  s 
arate  peace  is  now  repeated.  Russia, 
ever,  is  in  no  present  mood  to  gra 
It  is  bluntly  intimated  in  Petrograd 
when  the  war  is  over  Turkey  will  hav 
appeared  from  the  map.  That  may  b 
radical  a prophecy,  but  civilization  > 
be  the  gainer  if  . the  ^ barbaric  rule  c 
sultan  everywhere  were  to  come  at  h 
an  end,” 
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SOME  of  (he  greatest  lovers  of  children, 
like  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Eu< 
gene  Field,  never  have  had  children  of 
their  own  Perhaps,  however,  the  good 
Providence  arranges  it  this  way  so  that  in> 
stead  of  wasting  their  energies  telling 
stories  and  singing  songs  to  one  Boy  Blue 
or  to  one  Curlylocks,  they  belong  to  all  the 
Boy  Blues  and  Curlylockses  in  the  world. 

At  any  rate,  that’s  the  way  it  is  with 
William  Donahey,  who  delights  a vast  army 
of  children  weekly  with  his  Teenie  Weenies. 
The  Teenie  Weenies  are  known  even  down 
in  Cuba,  where  their  adventures  are  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the  lit- 
tle brown  nihos  of  the  tropics. 

Mr.  Donahey’s  little  people  live  in  an  old 
shoe,  and  their  activities  would  fill  several 
volumes.  They  already  fill  one  volume,  and 
it  is  a book  that  should  be  on  the  seven-foot 
bookshelf  of  every  child.  It  is  quite  a com- 
munity, that  which  the  Teenie  Weenies 
make  up.  Students  of  economics  have  even 
called  it  socialistic.  There  is  a doctor,  an 
Indian,  a Dutchman,  a general,  a cook,  a 
grand-army  veteran,  a policeman,  a dunce, 
and  a lady  of  fashion.  There  is,  also,  at  the 
request  of  a colored  organization  of  Chi- 
cago, a little  kinky-haired,  brown-faced 
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and  His  Work 
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Teenie  Weenie,  whose  popularity  is  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  his  color.  But  of  all 
the  Teenie  Weenies  the  dunce  is  the  favor- 
ite with  the  boys,  and  the  lady  of  fashion 
with  the  girls. 

Any  week  day  after  school  hours  you  will 
sec  a constant  procession  of  children  mak- 
ing their  way  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dona- 
hey  to  inquire  whether  the  Teenie  Weenies 
are  at  home.  They  arc.  Mr.  Donahey  could 
no  more  close  his  home  to  these  admiring 
visitors  than  the  legendary  bishop  in  his 
watch  tower  on  the  Rhine  could  have  defied 
the  rats.  Besides,  he  wouldn’t  if  he  could, 
for  he  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  likes 
children  and  understands  them. 

They  come  in  groups,  pushing  each  other 
ahead,  and  ringing  the  doorbell  timidly. 
No  matter  how  busy  the  artist  may  be,  he 


times,  if  one  shuts  one’s  eyes  very 
and  looks  only  with  the  imaginatior 
can  see  them,  but  they  are  like  fair 

this  respect.  ... 

However,  is  it  not  a satisfaction  tt 
open-eyed  at  the  very  plate  where  the 
got  stuck  in  the  warm  taffy,  or  on  the 
knife  from  which  the  general,  using  i 
bridge,  superintended  the  rescue  of  tl 
fortunate  dunce?  Is  it  not  a satisfacl 
view  the  very  spool  of  thread  whic 
used  in  the  pulley  that  hoisted  the  wc 
robin  back  again  into  the  tree?  Or 
the  old  shoe  which  the  Teenie  Weenie 
converted  into  a house? 

The  real  place  to  look  for  the  ^ 
Weenies,  however,  is  in  the  Chicago  ! 
Tribune,  where  they  have  an  entire  t 
themselves.  They  appear  also  m 
rities.  where  they  are  as  well 
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The  postman  always  smiles  when  he 
reaches  the  home  of  the  Teenic  Weenies, 
for  some  of  their  small  correspondents  have 
curious  ideas,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
postal  regulations  which  require  stamps.  A 
picture  of  a stamp,  in  the  belief  of  many  of 
them — a crude  pen-and-ink  scrawl  (prob- 
ably blotted)  on  the  envelope  will  serve  as 
well  as  a regular  stamp  with  a gum  back. 
.\nd,  strangely  enough,  it  docs.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  a homemade  postage  stamp,  the 
little  folks  will  use  a second-hand  one,  re- 
moved from  one  of  papa's  or  mamma's  let- 
ters. But  the  mail,  no  matter  what  deficien- 
cies of  postage  there  may  be,  or  however 
shadowy  the  address,  invariably  reaches  its 
destination  safely.  It  is  like  writing  to 
Santa  Claus,  North  Pole.  One  merely  has 
to  address  the  envelope.  “The  Teenie  Wee- 
nies, Chicago,”  and  the  letter  gets  to  them. 

If  the  Teenie  Weenies  could  accept  all 
the  invitations  they  receive,  they  would  be 
so  busy  that  they  could  never  do  anything 
else.  Children  by  the  score  invite  them  to 
their  homes  for  Christmas.  One  little  girl, 
who  is  “down  town  in  papa’s  office  to  stay 
all  day,”  writes  that  she  has  a doll  house 
that  they  can  live  in,  and  that  they  can  have 
a Teenie  Weenie  Christmas  tree  if  they  will 
only  come.  “But,”  she  adds  with  rather 
housewifely  concern,  “please  answer  and 


tell  mc^if  you  will  come.  If  you  do  not,  you 
see  I cannot  tell  if  you  will  come,  and  if 
you  were  to  come  and  not  tell,  you  see,  I 
would  not  have  things  ready.” 

This  particular  young  person  received  a 
surprising  answer.  The  writing  was  so 
small  that  her  papa  had  to  use  a magnifying 
glass  to  read  it  for  her.  Mr.  Donahey  had 
taken  a fine  lithographic  pen,  and  written  it 
with  the  aid  of  a reading  glass  on  the 
smallest  bit  of  stationery  he  could  find;  but 
that,  of  course,  is  a secret.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Teenie  Weenies  them- 
selves wrote  the  letter. 

“Every  mail,"  says  Mr.  Donahey,  “brings 
nondescript  articles — pieces  of  cardboard 
tied  together  with  string,  w-hich,  by  stretch- 
ing your  imagination  might  be  classified  as 
furniture — hats  and  dresses  made  by  little 
fingers  for  the  lady  of  fashion — and  even 
prescriptions  for  the  doctor.  Thus,  one  lit- 
tle girl  gives  him  a prescription  for  a cold: 
‘Bathe  the  feet  in  hot  water,  take  a pill  every 
two  hours,  and  put  a mustard  plaster  on 
your  chest.' 

“Some  of  the  costumes  that  arrive  for  the 
lady  of  fashion  arc  very  cleverly  contrived, 
and  the  least  I can  do  to  repay  the  donors 
is  to  make  that  tiny  grande  dame  appear  the 
following  week  in  one  of  the  latest  gowns 
she  has  received. 


SOME  of  the  Teenie  Vi^eenies  were  telkins  about  good 
things  to  eat.  when  the  Lady  of  Pashioo  tuggeated 
strawberry  shortcake.  The  Dunce  knew  where  there 
were  fome  berries,  so  the  Cook  said  that  tf  they’d  get  lUai 
.1  couple,  he  would  make  a fine  shortcake. 

While  the  Teenie  Weenies  were  busy  in  the  strawberry  bot, 
the  Dunce  managed  to  fall  into  a cup  of  molasses.  Por  thi' 
the  General  ordered  him  to  bed,  and  If  the  Lady  of  Pashioo 
hnd  not  t'ken  pity  on  him,  he  wouldn’t  have  had  any  of  the 
cake  at  all. 
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poUih.  Oogo  proteated  that  ewer 
though  hU  akin  waa  dark,  hi 
had  to  take  hia  bath,  and  tolc 
the  Dunce  that  auch  interfer 
ence  with  nature  aa  he  contem 
plated  waa  “powerful  bad  luck.’ 
But  the  Dunce  would  not  liater 
and  encouraged  by  the  Clow 
and  the  Turk,  who  thought  i 
would  be  fun  to  aee  the  fooUa 
fellow  black  hiroaelf,  he  climbe 
up  lo  the  box  where  the  aho 
polish  was.  and  daubed  himse 
from  head  to  heels.  One  of  th 
small  boys,  however,  carried  th 
news  to  the  General,  wh 
though  he  could  hardly  kee 
from  laughing  at  the  Dunce 
exploit,  ordered  him  to  be  taki 
and  scrubbed  thoroughi 
“Didn’t  I tell  you.”  said  Cog 
“that  it  was  powerful  bad  luck 
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C5pcv:]<iuy  wic  pruicsi  maae  oy  a youiniui 
humanitarian  who  objected  to  the  dunce's 
hurting  the  toad.  To  most  small  boys  it 
wt^ldn't  matter  whether  the  toad  suffered 
or  not." 

Here  is  one  letter,  that  came  in  a doll's 
envelope  without  a postage  stamp: 

“Dear  Teenie  Weenies: 

“How  are  you.  Will  you  pleas  tell  me 
how  many  people  or  teenie  weenies  there 
are.  Tell  me  their  names.  I want  to  know 
so  I can  send  you  a Valentine.  It  will  be 
rather  late  but  you  wont  mind.  I want  to 
send  each  one  a Valentine. . Send  every  one 
my  love  and  a specely  the  lady  of  facons 
and  the  dunce  the  turk  and  the  dutch  man. 
If  I knew  all  of  them  I would  send  my  love." 

From  one  who  signs  herself  “Your  six 
year  old  friend,”  comes  the  following: 

“Dear  Teenie  Weenies: 

"I  wonder  if  you  ever  go  to  see  real  peo- 
ple. If  you  will  come  to  see  me  Christmas 
I will  have  a Christmas  tree  for  you  and 
the  lady  of  fashion  shall  have  an  opera 
coat,  the  dunce  the  roller  skates,  the  sailor 
an  auto  and  all  the  candy  he  can  eat.  Kisses 
for  all. 

"P.  S.  Don’t  make  the  dunce  get  hurt 
next  Sunday." 

Here  is  another  cordial  invitation  from 
Park  Falls,  Wisconsin: 

“Dear  Teenie  weenies: 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  come  and  make 
us  a long  visit.  We  have  a little,  little,  little 
doll  house,  and  we  have  a little  Chinese 
puppy  which  you  could  have  for  a horse, 
and  we  would  make  manv  fashionable 
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fection: 

“Dear  teenie  weenies: 

“I  would  like  to  know  whear  yc 
pleas  tell  me  whear  you  live,  you. swee 
things  hear  are  som  kisses  for  you 
please  come  and  live  with  me.  Yo 
have  your  own  house  and  food  and 
ture.  I love  you." 

“Some  of  the  letters,”  says  Mr, 
hey,  “are  written  on  school  paper  wit 
pencils.  Others  are  evidently  first  at- 
in  ink.  The  younger  correspondent 
was  only  eighteen  months  old — dictat 
letters  to  their  parents,  but  I like  m 
get  those  written  by  the  kids  thems 
Mr.  Donahey  will  tell  you  that 
starting  in  to  make  pictures  for  child 
spent  two  years  studying  them  and  { 
their  viewpoint.  He  doesn’t  pounce 
them  like  some  well-intentioned,  bu 
guided  persons  do. 

“Children,"  he  says,  “like  to  stud 
before  making  up  their  minds  whet 
take  you  up  or  not.  They  arc  frank 
and  good  judges  of  character.  To  see 
as  they  do,  you  have  to  get  down  o; 
hands  and  knees  and  play  with  them, 
like  imitations,  and  are  pleased  with 
tures.  Their  attention  is  attracted  1 
small,  commonplace  things  around  tin 
— the  cups  and  saucers,  the  knives  and 
the  salt  shakers — the  things  they  kno 
Having  read  thus  far,  you  will  not  I 
prised  when  I tell  you  that  Mr.  Dc 
writes  verses  for  children  that  are  q« 
deliehtful  as  his  oicturcs.  There  is  a 
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Who  hasn’t  had  the  experience  described 
in  the  following,  which  is  entitled: 

COUNTING  SHEEP 

I go  to  bed  so  early, 

Sometimes  I cannot  sleep— 

And  then  I tightly  close  my  eyes, 

And  go  to  counting  sheep. 

1 count  them  as  they  run  along 
And  jump  the  pasture  bar, 

And  often  have  I wondered 
Just  how  many  sheep  there  are! 

I've  tried  and  tried  so  many  times 
To  count  these  little  sheep. 

But  before  I get  them  counted,  why, 

I always  go  to  sleep. 

In  the  same  delicately  imaginative  vein  is 
the  verse  called  “The  Rain  Man.” 

The  rain  man  sits  on  a cloud  in  the  sky. 
And  waters  things  that  are  thirsty  and  dry. 

He  fills  up  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  seas, 
And  waters  the  grass,  the  dowers,  and  the 

trees. 

There  are  many  other  poems — one  about 
a snow  man,  who  froze  his  hngers  and  his 
nose,  and  in  order  to  keep  warm,  danced. 


until  he  melted  away — and  another  about  a 
gingerbread  butcherman  who  sold  ice-cream 
lard,  sugared  sausagre,  peppermint  lambs, 
candied  chickens,  chocolate  hams,  and  other 
delicacies — and  they  are  all  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  overflowing  with  the  spirit  of 
youth. 

Simplicity  and  the  spirit  of  youth.  These 
are  the  keynotes  to  Mr.  Donahey’s  charac- 
ter. He  believes  that  children  while  still 
very  young  should  learn  to  appreciate  real 
art.  The  so-called  comic  page  of  the  Sun- 
day supplement  impressed  him  as  being  a 
rather  crude  affair,  and  one  that  would  cor- 
rupt and  not  improve  the  art  standards  of 
young  people.  So  he  devised  the  Tecnie 
Weenies,  and  from  the  beginning  his  idea 
has  been  a success.  To  determine  just  how 
popular  the  Teenie  Weenies  were  a corps 
of  story  tellers  and  readers  went  out 
recently  to  the  Chicago  settlements  to  get 
the  opinion  of  the  children.  They  returned 
with  most  cncouragfing  reports. 

Mr.  Donahey’s  pleasures  are  the  simple 
ones.  He  doesn't  own  an  automobile  or  a 
Victrola.  He  likes  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
he  spends  his  vacations  very  quietly  at  his 
charming  country  home  on  the  outskirts  of 
Cleveland,  where  his  brother,  J.  H.  Dona- 
hey,  by  the  way.  is  the  cartoonist  on  the 
Plain  Dealer. 


WHEN  the  Teenie  Weenies  go  nutting  they  do  bM 
have  to  Ro  into  the  woods,  l^ere  was  a plate  of 
nuts  in  one  of  the  houses  down  the  street,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  little  people  had  their  nutting  portp. 
They  rolled  several  of  the  nuts  onto  the  floor, 
tried  to  crack  them  with  the  nutcracker,  but  found  the 
shells  loo  hard.  So  with  much  effort  they  carried  tDcn 
home  to  the  shoe  house,  where  they  managed  to 
at  least  the  English  walnuts  and  the  almonds.  They 
found  the  pecans  and  Braail  nuta  too  tough,  how- 
ever. and  were  obliged  to  enliat  the  services  of  a 
friendly  squirrel. 
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The  Indian  Giant — If  Asquith  Doesn’t  Talk  Him  to  Death 


Revolt  in  India 

By  Ram  Chandra*  Editor  Hindustan  Gadar*  San  Francisc 


IN  the  valuable  columns  of  Cartoons 
Magazine  for  April,  1916,  there  is  pub- 
lished an  article  regarding  India’s  loy- 
alty toward  the  British  government.  The 
claims  made  therein  are  based  upon  reports 
taken  from  Bombay  and  London  newspa- 
pers. These  reports  do  not  set  forth  the 
actual  facts  and  are  intended  to  mislead 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

In  India  no  newspaper  can  be  published 
and  no  press  can  be  established  unless  its 
proprietor  or  publisher  gives  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  5.000  rupees  as  a guaraatcc  of  lov- 


Patrika,  published  in  English,  and  ( 
lished  more  than  50  years,  was  order* 
the  government  not  to  publish  new 
garding  the  European  war,  even  fror 
London  newspapers.  Prior  to  this  < 
several  of  its  printers  were  sent  to  ja 
publishing  so-called  seditious  article; 
vernacular  daily  Lahore  paper,  Zam 
was  ordered  not  to  publish  news  exce| 
Reuter  telegrams  from  London.  The 
prietor  and  editor-in-chief  of  this  pape 
interned  without  trial  and  is  not  all 
to  write  anything  for  publication.  The 
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from  ffindi  Pune/?,  Bombay 

HIND’S  HOROSCOPE 


Spirit  of  the  Indian  National  Congress:  '*Behold  what  I have  to  show  you!  Hind’s 
new  horoscope  cast  by  the  triest  astrologer,  Father  Time.” 

Britannia:  “What  fine  reading  it  makes!” 

Chorus  of  Colonies  (Australia.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa):  ”Oh,  we  are 
agreeably  surprised!” 


930 
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Fr»m  Hiadl  Fuach,  Bambay 

The  BmUh  Nevy— the  Shield  of  India**  Commerce 
first  time  he  was  released  on  the  special 
recommendation  to  Queen  Victoria  of  the 
late  Prof.  Max  Muller,  of  Cambridge  Uni> 
versity.  The  last  time  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Fort  William  of  Burma  for  seven  years. 
Even  well-known  persons  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific attainments,  not  connected  with  the 
press,  have  been  persecuted  for  mere  sympa- 
thy with  India’s  cause.  The  private  house  of 
the  world-famed  scientist,  Prof.  J.  C.  Bose, 
was  searched  by  the  police  and  the  Nobel 
prize  winner,  the  poet  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore, was  prohibited  from  speaking  in  public 
and  practically  interned  in  Calcutta.  During 
the  year  1915  there  were  200  prosecutions 
ending  in  sentences  of  rigorous  imprison- 
ment, ranging  from  one  year  to  transporta- 
tion for  life  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Two 
hundred  Hindus  have  been  hanged  and  shot 
at  Lahore,  Ambala,  Delhi,  Meeruth,  Cal- 
cutta, Orissa,  Jhansi,  and  other  cities;  500 
have  been  transported  for  life,  and  5,000 
interned  without  trial,  including  professors, 
students,  physicians,  priests,  editors,  peas- 
ants, social  reformers  and  soldiers.  Under 
these  circumstances  let  each  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  whether  the  reports  appearing  in 
India’s  press  can  be  relied  upon.  Only  a 
few  deep-dyed  loyal  newspapers  chant 
loyalty  to  the  British  government,  and 
sometimes  these  chantings  are  quoted  in 
American  publications  as  evidence  of  loy- 
alty to  Great  Britain,  while  the  real  facts 
are  kept  hidden. 


Austin  Chamberlain,  secretary  of  state 
for  India,  and  other  high  British  officials, 
like  Sir  James  Bryce,  former  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  have  repeatedly  an- 
nounced that  there  is  no  revolution  in  India 
except  the  Lahore  revolutionary  case.  Xhis 
is  absolutely  false.  The  new  Defense  of 
India  Act,  which  was  passed  into  law  by 
the  Viceroy’s  Legislative  Council  on  March 
18,  1915,  was  put  into  operation  before 
the  Lahore  conspiracy  began.  A notifica- 
tion in  a "Gazette  Extraordinary,"  of 
March  24,  directed  that  section  3 of  the  act 
"shall  come  into  force  in  the  states  of  Pun- 
jab, Northwestern  Frontier  Province,  and 
Bengal,"  a territory  including  more  than 
one  hundred  million  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India.  Gradually  the  operation  of  the  act 
has  been  extended  until  now  it  includes 
the  whole  of  India.  Prior  to  the  Lahore 
conspiracy,  4,185  men  had  been  arrested  in 
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THE  REVOLT  IN  INDIA 


who  have  lived  abroad,  and  that  it  is  not 
a natural  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  India  as  a whole  against  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  the  British  government 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  quite  the  re* 
verse.  The  British  in  India  are  in  peril. 
A correspondent  of  India,  a paper  pub* 
lished  in  London,  writes  from  Bombay, 
that  "no  Englishman  is  safe  in  India  and 
that  on  this  account  the  Englishwomen  are 
preparing  to  leave  India."  In  the  Lahore 
revolutionary  case,  which  is  being  tried 
within  the  confines  of  the  central  jail,  La- 
hore, before  the  special  military  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  new  Defense  of  India 
Act  (which  in  effect  establishes  martial 
law),  the  government  prosecutor,  Mr.  B. 
Petman,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  arrest  of 
the  majority  of  the  leaders  the  conspiracy 
continued,  and  further  acts  in  pursuance 
of  the  conspiracy  were  committed.  The  po- 
lice arrested  300  persons,  but  nobody  was 
willing  to  testify  against  them  on  account 
of  the  fear  of  the  revolutionists."  The  re- 
port on  police  administration  in  the  Bengal 
presidency  for  the  year  1915  was  issued  on 
October  12,  1915.  "Regarding  dacoitics," 
it  said,  "the  total  number  reported  was  425 
as  against  351  in  the  previous  year."  With 
regard  to  revolutionary  crime,  the  report 
says  that  during  the  year  there  were  nu- 
merous political  cases.  These  comprised 


dacoities,  attempted  dacoity,  assassinations 
by  shooting  and  assassination  by  bomb. 
The  report  continues: 

"It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  is  conhned  to  a few  fa- 
natical individuals;  but  nearly  250  *bhadra- 
logs’  have  been  convicted  in  connection 
with  the  revolutionary  movement  since 
1905,  and  218  have  been  bound  down. 
These  figures  may  well  cause  those  who 
make  such  statements  to  pause  for  reffec- 
tion.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  movement  is  a very  wide  one  and  is 
carefully  fostered  by  designing  persons  who 
seldom  come  into  the  open.  What  trou- 
bles the  police  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
amount  of  crime  committed,  serious  though 
it  be,  but  the  wide-spread  symptoms  of 
sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  the  necessity  of  being  constantly  on 
watch  to  meet  new  developments  in  un- 
expected quarters.” 

British  reports  state  that  the  Hindus  pre- 
fer English  rule  to  German  rule  and  that 
they  hate  the  Germans.  This  is  not  true. 
The  Hindus  do  not  hate  the  Germans;  on 
the  contrary  they  would  welcome  the  Ger- 
mans if  they  came  as  liberators.  One 
thing  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  Hin- 
dus detest  the  British  rule  and  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  India  is  no  longer  under 
a foreign  sceptre. 


Death-Song  of  the  Ninth  Lancers 

From  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Sword,"  by  J.  Lawrence  Rentoul  (Melvelle  and  Mullen 
Melbourne,  Australia). 


0 soldier  lads  and  tars. 

It  makes  you  hold  your  breath — 
The  Lancers  and  the  Hussars 
Rode  singing  on  to  death  I 
Britain,  my  Mother,  beyond  the  sea. 

They  sang  for  home,  and  they  died  for  thee  I 

Like  schoolboys  loosed  for  play 
(You  read  and  bold  your  breath!), 

The  fighters  all  the  way 
Sang  as  they  rode  to  death. 

Mother,  the  tears  are  upon  thy  face 
For  the  gallant  dead  and  the  pride  of  race  I 


Balked  by  the  meshed  barb-wire, 

'Cross  all  the  snarling  guns 
And  through  the  red  hell-fire 
They  rode,  my  Britain's  sons! 

Mother,  proud  Mother,  beyond  the  sea. 
They  smote  for  us  all,  and  they  died  for^ 
thcel 

And  few  came  back,  that  day, 

Shell-scathed  and  scant  of  breath; 

But  still  the  song  shall  say 
How  England  faces  death  I 
Mother,  strong  Mother,  beyond  the  sea, 

Call  to  thy  sons,  and  they  die  for  thee! 
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tween  Germany  and 
Russia  on  the  first 
of  August,  1914. 

Since  then,  thou- 
sands of  cartoons 
have  been  printed 


dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  struggle. 
Never  in  the  history  of  cartooning  had  such 
an  opportunity  come  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  and  skill,  and  just  as  the  tre- 
mendous forces  unloosed  have  influenced 
psychologically  every  other  kind  of  human 
endeavor,  so  they  have  affected,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  mind  and  work  of  every  cartoonist. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  an  artist, 
from  the  caricaturist  to  the  painter,  whose 
work  during  the  last  twenty  months  or 
more  has  not  dealt  in  some  measure  with 
the  war  spirit. 

Three  things  are  necessary  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a good  cartoon— a subject  of  wide 
interest,  an  idea,  and  a clear  and  forceful 
drawing.  It  is  seldom  that  a subject  is  of 
such  universal  appeal  and  common  knowl- 
edge as  to  interest  everybody.  Most  of  us 
can  easily  remember  when  nearly  all  car- 
toons dealt  with  politics,  but  of  late  years 
the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  cartoon  so  as  to 
attract  a wider  audience. 


Although  the  war,  holding,  as  it  has  done, 
the  chief  place  in  public  interest  for  almost 
two  years,  presents  an  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity to  cartoonists,  it  may  easily  be  that 
in  a few  years  from  now,  not  one  cartoon 
of  all  that  have  been  made,  will  be  remem- 


themselves. 

Undoubtedly  Thomas  Nast  was  far 
away  the  best  of  the  American  cartoot 
of  his  time,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to 
pass,  in  idea,  his  best  work.  But  in 
time,  it  should  be  remembered,  only 
weekly  papers  printed  cartoons,  and  he 
practically  no  competition.  He  had, 
political  crime  to  fight — a subject  pecul 
adapted  to  his  genius;  and  in  the  expc 
of  the  Tweed  Ring,  Nast  had  a great 
' portunity,  and  so  much  is  it  true  thai 
importance  of  the  subject  makes  the 
toon,  that  he  never  equaled  in  after  : 
his  work  at  this  period;  not  because  he 
not  able  to  do  just  as  well,  but  becaus 
occasion  for  great  cartoons  had  pa 
You  can  not  use  an  elephant  gun 
mouse. 

As  the  number  of  papers  using  car 
increased,  more  men  began  to  give  ^ 
attention  to  this  line  of  work,  so  t! 
little  later  on,  we  find  three  or  more 
toonists  competing  for  preeminenc^ 
Bush.  Homer  Davenport,  Joseph  Ke 
Charles  Nelan,  and  a little  later  Jol 
McCutcheon  and  W.  A.  Rogers  d 
public  attention.  It  may  be  said  that 
men  began  “specializing”  m a part 
branch  of  cartoon  effort.  Davenport. 

I believe  to  have  been  unequaled  m 
cature.  though  not  so  fertile  m ide 
Nast,  to  a certain  extent  took  his  pi 
the  attack  on  political  corruption, 
than  whom  no  cartoonist  had  » 
was  at  once  recognized;  and  McCut 
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THE  WAR  CARTOONIST  AND  OLYMPUS 


CARltR,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

MOTHERHOOD 


The  Final  Price  of  War  is  Paid  by  Women 


which  I see  in  the  press  of  the  country. 

Right  here  let  me  say  that  there  is  a good 
deal  of  misunderstanding  as  to  what  a car* 
toon  is.  I don’t  know,  myself,  precisely. 
But  1 have  defined  it  to  inquirers  as  a pic- 
torial, epigrammatic  comment  upon  any 
subject  of  general  interest.  This  is  only 
my  own  definition,  but  I should  say  that  it 
applied  to  the  work  of  all  the  men  I have 
mentioned. 

It  is  astonishing  when  one  thinks  of  the 
number  of  cartoons  made  daily,  and  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  high  average,  both  in  idea 
and  execution,  how  seldom  cartoons  strike 
us  sufficiently  to  be  remembered.  I can 
think  of  very  few  which  impressed  me  as 
being  really  great,  and  this,  though  I am 
familiar  with  most  of  the  work  done  in  this 
country.  It  is  easy  to  remember  the  names 
of  the  great  cartoonists,  but  not  all  the 
great  cartoonists  made  "great”  cartoons.  I 
do  not  remember  any  one  cartoon  of  Xast’s 
as  standing  alone.  On  the  other  hand.  I re- 
member Davenport's  cartoon,  “He’s  Good 
Enough  for  Me,”  because,  although  Daven- 
port made  many  better  drawings,  he  hap- 
pened in  this  case  to  correctly  interpret  the 
feeling  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  test  of  a cartoon,  it  seems  to  n>e,  is 
its  expression  of  the  truth,  or  at  least,  what 
a majority  of  those  who  see  it  believe  to 
be  the  truth;  and  I cannot  but  think  that 


there  was  one  made  to  commemora 
death  of  Wilbur  Wright  which  stru' 
as  a profound  idea  finely  expressed, 
a figure  of  the  Winged  Victory  simp! 
powerfully  drawn  by  Oscar  Cesare. 

The  impression  made  by  the  war  ca 
that  I have  seen,  has  been,  on  the 
disappointing.  There  have  been  won 
drawings  and  powerful  ideas  without 
ber,  but  I think  that  the  war  carte 
still  to  be  made. 

I suppose  the  heart  of  the  matter  i 
the  thing  is  too  big  and  too  many 
As  in  the  case  of  the  poets,  who  an 
erally  conceded  to  have  fallen  down  it 
efforts,  it  would  seem  that  the  carte 
are  overwhelmed  by  the  task. 

A great  editor  asked  me  once  if 
wasn’t  some  new  way  of  making  car 
and  of  course  there  is  a constant  effc 
ward  novelty  in  style.  But  it  seems 
that  eccentricities  of  technique  have 
ing  to  do  with  success  or  failure.  Yo 
take  up  a copy  of  Cartoons  Magazin 
find  a vast  difference  in  method  amoi 
many  cartoonist.^,  both  here  and  a 
represented.  Emerson  .said  som 
about  being  a slave  to  every  page  tl 
read,  and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
be  captivated  by  a great  piece  of  wo) 
gardless  of  the  individual  mannerism 
after  all,  I think  it  is  the  idea  which  c 
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“What  is  so  Rare 


BRI6CS,  it  Rtw  York  Trifriac 

The  Daya  of  Reol  Sport 


JUNE,  the  month  of  roses,  honeymoons, 
and  commencements  is  with  us,  and 
June,  as  James  RusseU  Lowell  tells  us, 
may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

“And  what  is  so  rare  as  a day  in  June! 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days. 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 

We  hear  life  murmur  and  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 
Climbs  to  a soul  in  grass  and  Bowers. 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen. 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green; 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice.** 

It  is  indeed  the  high  tide  of  the  year. 
Youth  sighs  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
Those  of  us  whose  roses  have  faded,  whose 
honeymoons  are  now  faint  memories,  and 
whose  commencements  belong  to  that  far* 
away  time,  back  on  the  road  to  Yesterday, 
will  hardly  begrudge  the  younger  genera- 
tion its  June. 

The  cartoonists  deal  with  brides  and  wed- 
ding cakes  and  sheepskins.  Donahey  shows 
us  the  young  college  graduates,  still  in  their 
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somersaulting  down  me  inLimc  w.  ».v 
honeymoon  to  be  caught  safely  by  the 
old  world  in  a net.  Briggs  and  Bushnell  take 
us  back  to  boyhood  days  on  the  farm.  Hats 
off.  then,  to  Dan  Cupid,  the  sweet  girl 
graduate,  the  young  B.  A.,  and  the  boy  who 
is  "knee-deep  in  June.” 

Few  of  us  perhaps,  now  that  the  skies  are 
blue  again,  have  room  for  morbid  senti- 
ments. Bryant  must  have  been  very  melan- 
choly indeed  when  he  wrote: 


"I  gazed  upon  the  cloudless  sky 
And  the  green  mountains  round; 

And  thought  that  when  I came  to  lie 
At  rest  within  the  ground, 

'Twere  pleasant  that  in  flowery  June, 

When  brooks  send  up  a cheerful  tune. 

And  groves  a cheerful  sound; 

The  sexton’s  hand  my  grave  to  make 
The  rich  green  mountain  turf  should  break." 

No;  this  is  the  month  of  all  others  when 
it  is  good  to  he  alive. 
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THE  ALUMNI  GATHERINGS 

the  first  time  I've  teen  him  imce  we  gradu- 


Two  Tiny  Belgian  Birdies  and 


Pierre  Loti  in  Les  Annales,  Paris. 


ONE  evening  a train  of  Belgian 
refugees  pulled  into  the  station  of  a 
town  in  southern  France,  and  its  load 
of  sufferers  stepped  off  slowly,  one  by  one, 
haggard  and  bewildered,  to  be  met  by  the 
good  people  who  had  gathered  to  receive 
them. 

Carrying  with  them  in  bundles  their  lares 
and  penates,  saved  haphazardly  from  the 
wreck  of  their  homes,  they  had  boarded  the 
train  without  even  asking  whither  they 
were  going.  They  had  fled  aimlessly  from 
horror  and  death,  from  fire  and  unspeak* 
able  cruelties— cruelties  that  had  seemed 
impossible  on  earth,  but  which,  fertilizing 
in  the  German  brain,  suddenly  had  over- 
whelmed their  country  in  a last  upheaval 
uf  primordial  savagery. 

They  had  neither  home  nor  friends,  these 
refugees.  It  was  as  if  they  had  been  ship- 
wrecked; and,  ah,  the  fear  and  distress  that 
was  reflected  in  their  eyes!  Boys  and  girls 
(here  were,  whose  parents  had  Keen  lost 
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amid  the  hres  and  battles.  And  old  folks, 
too,  now  all  alone  in  the  world,  who  had 
fled  scarcely  knowing  why — not,  indeed  for 
any  love  of  life,  but  from  a blind  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  Their  faces  were  ex- 
pressionless. One  could  not  even  read 
therein  despair.  It  seemed  almost  as  if 
their  souls  had  departed  and  their  minds 
were  blank. 

Last  in  this  pitiful  crowd  came  two  little 
boys,  evidently  brothers,  trudging  along. 
Oh,  so  wearily,  hand  in  hand;  the  elder, 
perhaps  five  years  old,  protecting  the 
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TWO  BELGIAN  BIRDIES 


met  a hero’s  death  on  the  field  of  honor, 
and  who  in  his  dying  moments  must  have 
committed  them  to  the  angels. 

They  did  not  cry;  so  exhausted  were  they 
by  the  long  journey  and  the  loss  of  sleep 
that  they  could  hardly  keep  upon  their 
legs.  They  did  not  answer  any  questions, 
and,  above  all,  they  would  not  let  go  of 
one  another.  At  last  the  older  one,  grasp- 
ing  more  firmly  little  brother's  hand  in  fear 
of  losing  him,  suddenly  realized  his  role 
of  protector,  and  found  courage  to  speak  to 
the  charity  sister  who  bent  down  over  him. 

“Ma’am,"  he  said  in  an  appealing  voice, 
already  half  asleep,  “aren’t  you  going  to 
put  us  to  bed?” 

For  that  was  all  they  expected  of  human 
pity — to  be  put  to  bed,  tired  little  waifs 
that  they  were. 

Their  wish  was  granted,  and  a few  mo- 
ments later,  full  of  bread  and  milk,  still 
clasping  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  snug- 


gling close,  they  forgot  their  hardships  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

Once,  long  ago.  on  the  China  Sea  during 
the  war,  two  tired  little  birds  hardly  larger 
than  our  thrushes,  somehow  flew  aboard 
our  cruiser,  and  made  themselves  at  home 
ill  the  admiral’s  cabin,  and  as  everyone  was 
careful  not  to  frighten  them,  they  flitted 
about  all  day  long. 

When  night  came,  the  two  little  visitors 
fell  sound  asleep,  far  away  from  land,  each 
perched  only  on  one  leg,  on  a silken  cord 
than  ran  across  the  admiral’s  bed.  Y cs. 
very,  very  close  together  they  snuggled, 
twin  puffs  of  feather,  almost  merging  into 
one,  and  slept  fearlessly,  sure  of  our  pity. 

And  so  these  poor  little  Belgians  sleeping 
side  by  side,  reminded  me  of  the  two  birds 
lost  on  the  China  Sea.  Here  was  the  same 
confidence,  the  same  innocent  slumber: 
only  a deeper  concern,  a more  loving  solici- 
tude watched  over  these. 


iVESTEItMAN.  In  Ohio  St»U  loutKal 


A Prayer  for  Peace 
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PICTORIAL  PUNISHMENT 


Now  We  will  Make  You  Embret  of  Poland 

Better  than  any  other  cartooniit.  he  make«  you  feel  that,  fro«i  bccinaiog  to  end,  at  peace  and  at  wat, 
modern  Germany  ia  perfectly  conaiitent;  and  that  before  humanity  can  resume  fta  normiu  occupatiooa  Oaf* 
many,  as  a political  espresaion,  must  ba  not  only  beaten,  but  deatroyad,~London  Standard. 


Fly  Hia  Kite 

Trees  represent  the  Kurupean  powers; 
kite,  the  Chinese  Monarchy. 


Frofli  Maiuho 

The  Peking  Fire  Department  Attempts  to  Put  Out 
the  Fire  of  Revolution 


Ftim  Utifu 

An  Insincere  Friend 

Japan  resents  the  search  by  Ilritish  warships 
of  Japanese  merchantmen 


Yuan  Throws  out  Hia  Sand  Ballast.  Yet  Finds  It 
Hard  to  Keep  Afloat 
The  ballast  represents  the  monarchy 


Before  barbed  wire  was  invented  the 
old  residenter  shook  his  grizzly  head 
and  said,  "It's  no  use,  it  never  kin  be 
didr  Nothing  could  ever  be  invented  that 
would  so  successfully  remove  the  bosom 
from  the  breeches  of  a trespasser  as  the  old 
stump  fence,  but  it  was  “did"  nevertheless 
and  with  tenfold  results.  As  a shredder  of 
textile  the  barbwire  has  no  equal,  and  as  a 
creator  of  spirited  profanity  it  holds  the 
biscuit. 

The  man  who  invented  said  fence  may 
occupy  a seat  in  Paradise,  but  those 
who  come  in  daily  contact  with  the  won- 
derful production  of  his  brain  wish  him 
devoutly  in  the  suhcellar  of  the  other  place! 

I KNOW  a man 
who  is  a victim 
of  o v e r i ndulg- 
ence  in  work. 

There’s  not  a single 
breath  in  his  whole 
body  that  he  can 
truthfully  claim  his 
own,  unless  per- 
chance  he  forgets 
himself  when  he 
closes  his  eyes  in 
slumber.  This  man 
is  a mechanic  by  oc- 
cupation, a prime 
mover  in  the  church 
by  appoint- 


clock  which  runs  the  whole  year  without 
rewinding  and  never  loses  a second.  When 
others  seek  and  find  a day  of  rest  and  rec- 
reation, the  nose  of  this  human  self-sacri- 
fice is  glued  to  the  public  grindstone  and 
himself  turning  it.  A willing  worker  is 
never  idle  'mid  such  surroundings  as  his, 
and  to  be  real  popular  in  a hustling  commu- 
nity one  must  be  that  sort.  It  has  often 
been  said  of  him  that  he’d  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  himself  dead,  but,  inas- 
much as  this  prediction  has  never  materi- 
alized, he  pays  little  heed  to  such  warnings. 
Should  it  ever  come  to  pass,  he  can  blame 
none  but  himself  for  his  untimely  and  un- 
necessary taking  off. 

The  chicken  is 
an  interesting 
object  of  at- 
tention from  the 
moment  its  jugular 
vein  is  severed  to  the 
last  weak  and  weary 
drop  of  its  bouillon. 
A chicken  is  not 
deemed  properly 
dressed  until  every 
stitch  of  its  clothing 
is  removed,  and 
when  it  is  separate! 
from  its  bone  and 
gristle  and  enters 
the  society  salad,  is 
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joy  the  compliments  when  it  enters  the 
social  stomach.  But,  alas,  high  praise  is 
alone  for  the  dead.  It  is  only  after  death 
that  one  gets  his  full  and  deserved  measure 
of  credit  for  his  glorious  deeds.  Hence  no 
spring  (or  fall)  chicken  should  be  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  aristocratic  ax  instead  of  a 
miserable  death  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 

Hash  is  one  of  the  bright  and  glowing 
spots  in  the  life  of  the  day  laborer. 
It  is  the  superb  remnant  of  the  poor 
man’s  turkey,  made  up  of  the  tasteless  fiber 
and  rubbery  elements  of  the  illustrious  soup> 
bone,  the  part  to  which  the  jaws  refuse  or 
are  unable  to  respond.  Hash  is  the  general 
round-up  of  all  that  once  was,  assembled 
into  one  vicinity  and  mushed  up  fine  and 
dandy,  then  fried  in  a pan.  Every  man 
should  know  how  to  render  hash,  for  every 
man,  some  time  in  his  life,  is  liable  to  be 
reduced  to  such  depths  of  poverty.  I have 
always  doted  on  my  superior  ability  of  hash 
rendering.  My  knowledge  thereof  is  not  the 
outcome  of  careful  training  at  some  cele- 
brated cooking  school,  but  the  result  of 
tough  and  practical  experience.  My  first 
pan  of  hash  dates  back  about  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  produced  on  a crisp  autumn 
morning  just  as  the  sun  was  gamboling  over 
the  hilltops  and  laying  its  rays  across  my 
kitchen  table,  a truly  striking  setting  for 
such  a humble  scene.  I was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  bent  on  surprising  the 


household  with  some  delicate  dish  for  break- 
fast. I did  surprise  it.  Its  surprise  knew 
no  bounds,  in  fact.  I was  greeted  with  such 
discouraging  articulations  as  this,  **Pbewl 
something’s  burning!  Heavens!  What’s 
that — hash?  Frying  it  in  lard?  Well,  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  didn’t  you  put  any  water 
in  it  at  all?”  ’’Water!”  said  I,  “in  hash?  I 
supposed  water  was  exclusively  for  soup!” 
From  that  moment,  my  friend,  I knew  the 
hash  formula  from  end  to  end  and,  if  I do 
say  it  myself,  1 can  now  dispense  as  fine  a 
dish  of  hash  as  can  any  man  of  my  weight, 
age  or  color! 

A~  S soon  as  the  weather  breaks  up  and 
night  walkers  are  able  to  look  the 
moon  in  the  face  again,  the  trolley 
company  will  begin  its  spring  plowing  be- 
tween the  tracks  of  our  village.  Last  year’s 
crop  of  clover  and  timothy  proved  a dead 
failure.  The  mushroom  yield  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  warrant  keeping  the  tracks  un- 
der cultivation,  therefore  it  has  been  decided 
to  sow  the  entire  acreage  in  paving  brick. 
To  the  old  residenter  who  has  for  so  many 
years  looked  upon  this  variegated  strip  of 
pasture  where  our  spavined  village  delivery 
horses  have  lunched  between  meals  and 
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blow.  But 
t Ii  e march 
of  progress 
is  on  us  and 
wc  must  abide  by  the  will  of  the  corpora- 
tions! 

IT  isn't  a fair  shake  to  condemn  beer  sim- 
ply because  mankind  abuses  it.  Man- 
kind would  abuse  pills  if  the  restrictions 
were  not  written  upon  every  box  containing 


m e r c t a 1 
value.  Five 
cents  is  too 
much  for  it 
in  my  estimation.  It  is  the  price  of  it  that 
keeps  up  the  demand  for  it.  If  Pilsener 
were  flowing  bankfull  in  our  streams  and 
creek  water  were  draw’n  from  the  spigot 
at  ten  cents  per  glass,  the  thirst  would  no 
doubt  shift  to  the  polluted  creek  water.  That 
is  just  plain  human  nature.  Release  our 
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them.  The  hop  came  to  us  as  a messenger 
of  health  and  good  cheer  in  the  form  of  a 
bitter  herb  that  might  be  brewed  into  a 
wonderful  tonic  for  building  up  the  system. 
It  has  since  built  up  the  system  of  many  a 
brewer.  Men  who  started  with  meager 
means  and  declining  health  in  a few  years 
built  up  million-dollar  systems  which  are 
now  operated  by  big  corporations.  When 
man  discovered  that  said  tonic  might  be 
imbibed  in  large  doses  as  well  as  small,  with- 
out jeopardizing  his  life  the  habit  grew  on 
him  as  all  habits  do,  so  that  what  was  once 
deemed  a beneficial  health-developing  potion 


beer  from  its  tariff  and  place  the  fluffy  fluid 
in  your  public  parks  with  a "Free  To  All” 
sign  upon  it,  and  the  appetite  for  it  would 
soon  subside.  But,  don’t  try  the  experi- 
ment in  Horscheads! 

WHEN  a woman  declares  that  she 
"feels  like  a dishrag"  she  is  drag- 
ging herself  down  to  the  lowest 
level  in  still  life.  We  doubt  not  from  the 
personal  appearance  of  that  handy  article 
of  domestic  utility  that  if  any  life  existed 
at  all  in  said  rag  it  could  not  possibly  fall 
lower  or  feel  meaneri'"  However,  woman 
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should 
never  offer 
herself  i n 
compar- 
ison with 
so  degrad- 
ed an  ob- 
j e c t»  for 
the  simple 
reason  that 
m a n k i nd 
spurns  the 
d i s h r a g 
most  vehe- 
m e n t I 
and  as 
woman  ex- 
ists solely  for  man  she  should  not  seek  to 
lower  herself  in  his  esteem.  When  a rag 
takes  up  its  duties  in  the  dishpan  it  has 
reached  the  tag  end  of  abandoned  hope,  the 
climax  perhaps  of  a merry  life.  A black 


never  can 
you  feel  so 
utterly 
w r e t cbed 
and  beyond 
r e d e m p- 
tion  as  a 
dishragl 

THERE’S 
strong 
objec- 
t i o n to 
milk  baths, 
among  ho- 
bos in  par- 
t t c u 1 a r. 
Talks  upon  the  subject  of  milk  baths  for 
adults  were  listened  to  by  a large  audience 
of  the  clan  beneath  the  Erie  freight  house 
last  Sunday  evening,  where  the  use  of  milk 
in  that  capacity  was  profoundly  condemned 


dishrag  might  have  been  a lovely  lady's 
hose  in  its  palmy  days,  enveloping  a volup- 
tuously well-modeled  limb,  adorned  by  a 
silken  garter  and  surrounded  by  costly 
lingerie.  But  it  is  not  of  its  past  that  1 
speak.  It  is  of  its  present  social  standing, 
its  vulgar  environments  and  its  utter  self- 
abandonment.  'Tis  true  that  you  may  feel 
fatigued  to  a limp  and  loppy  degree,  but 


and  resolutions  were  passed  to  deny  admis- 
sion to  all  guilty  of  such  an  outrage. 

IDO  not  wish  to  appear  rude  or  ungentle- 
manly  in  making  this  request  but  if  the 
lady  with  the  harelip  living  next  door 
will  kindly  cease  her  wailings  over  the  fact 
that  “It’s  a Long,  Long  Way  to  Titterary, ** 
she  will  confer  an  everlasting  favor  upon  us. 
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The  member!  of  the  New  York  Illuitraton’  club 
are  live  onei,  and  demand  lively  entertainment. 
One  of  the  featurei  at  the  recent  arooker  given 
by  thif  organUation  was  the  display  of  “live"  maga- 
aine  covers  posed  with  live  models  by  Jack  Sheridan. 
Many  of  the  leading  magaiines  were  represented,  but 
we  present  only  three  of  the  covers  here — for  good 
reasons.  Some  of  the  models,  judging  from  the  pic- 
tures. entertained  rather  sketchy  ideas  in  the  matter 
of  wardrobe,  and  the  staider  the  magaiine,  the  livelier 
appeared  to  be  its  cover.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
is  no  prude,  but  the  estimable  Benjamin  Franklin 
would  have  turned  in  his  grave  bad  he  beheld  Mr, 
Sheridan's  design,  as  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
this  patriarch  would  have  considered  an  umbrella  sufB- 
cicnt  covering  two  most  charming  ladies  who,  appar- 
ently had  been  caught  unawares  by  the  camera. 


WHAT  THE^GPODNISTS 

■ — akeCdSing 


RACEY  AIDS  RED  CROSS 


AUSTRALIAN  ARTIST  IN  AMERICA 


UNDER  royal  patronage  in  Montreal 
and  under  the  distinguished  patronage 
of  His  Honor  the  J.ieutenant  Gov- 
ernor and  Madame 
Le  Blanc,  Sir  Lomcr 
and  Lady  Gouin. 
and  His  Worship 
the  Mayor  and 
Madame  Lavigueur 
in  Quebec,  A.  G. 

Raccy,  cartoonist  of 
the  Montreal  Star, 
delivered  his  lecture 
entitled  “The  War 
in  Cartoon.” 
proceeds  went  to 
Red  Cross 
Both  occasion 
served  to  bring 
Canadian  expre 
sions  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  Mr. 

Uacey  had  prepared 
the  lecture  at  the  re- 
tj  u s t of  several 
mentbers  of  parlia- 
ment. 


In  the  course  of  A.  G.  Racey 

his  remarks  he 

stated  that  everything  in  Germany  had  been 
made  subservient  to  militarism;  that  Prus- 
sia had  prepared  so  well  for  war  that  she 
only  awaited  the  chance  to  strike.  He 
showed  on  the  screen  the  signature  of  von 
Buelow  to  the  now  famous  “scrap  of  pa- 
per,” guaranteeing  Belgium’s  neutrality. 


The  difficulties  that  confronted  Great 
Britain  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war 
were  depicted.  A scries  of  cartoons  re- 
viewed Germany’s  submarine  warfare,  the 
Balkan  developments,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  Germany's  dream  of  an 
Egyptian  conquest,  and  other  features.  The 
cartoonist  expects  to  realize  more  than 
$30,000  for  the  cause. 


Chapin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  has 
drawn  a cartoon  which  is  being  used  by  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association  in  a cam- 
paign to  raise  $23,000  for  its  summer  work. 
The  drawing  pictures  the  rise  of  a family 
from  despair  to  hope,  the  steps  to  independ- 
ence being  respectively  Relief,  Encourage- 
ment. Help,  Employment,  and  Opportunity. 


Jack  Flanagan,  one  of  the  youngest  of 
the  Australian  cartoonists,  who  has  achieved 
the  distinction  of  full-page  cartoons  in  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  has  reached  the  United 
States  via  Vancouver,  and  intends  to  locate 
in  New  York.  His  ambition  is  to  illustrate 
an  edition  of  the  Odyssey.  Mr.  Flanagan 
will  be  followed  shortly  by  Harry  Julius, 
who  illustrates  the  theatrical  page  of  the 
Sydney  Bulletin,  and  who  has  something 
new  in  the  way  of  animated  cartoons  that 
he  wishes  to  introduce  in  America. 


Don  Barclay,  a comedian  of  the  ”Maid 
in  America”  company,  and  a former  St. 
Louis  cartoonist,  claims  to  be  the  originator 
of  the  Charlie  Chaplin  walk.  His  specialty 
as  a cartoonist  was  drawing  funny  feet,  and 
from  this  he  developed  a vaudeville  act, 
he  says,  that  the  famous  film  artist  has 
imitated. 


Typhus  Convaletcenu 
Drawn  by  Boardman  Robintoo  in  Serbia 
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his  work  through  the  rublishers  feature 
Bureau  of  Chicago.  He  has  a summer 
home  at  Wadsworth,  111. 


Commenting  on  the  tendency  of  cartoon- 
ists to  picture  Britain  as  a bulldog,  stand- 
ing square  to  the  world,  and  ready  to  grip 
with  the  grip  that  never  lets  go,  a writer  in 
Town  and  Country  says:  “Personally  I 

think  a bulldog  rather  unattractive  and  I 
think  its  reputation  for  courage  and  tenac- 
ity rather  exaggerated." 


BERRYMAN  AND  THE  EVENING 
STAR  CLUB  DINNER 

At  the  recent  dinner  given  by  the  Even- 
ing Star  Club  at  the  Raleigh  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, each  guest  was  oresented  with  a 
copy  of  the  ‘‘Morning  Star,"  a souvenir 
newspaper  edited  by  the  Evening  Star  staX 
and  illustrated  with  cartoons  drawn  for  tb' 
occasion  by  Clifford  K.  Berryman.  M.. 
Berryman  received  as  a special  tribute  dur- 
ing the  evening  a big  Teddy  bear,  so  life- 
like that  it  might  have  stepped  out  from  the 
corner  of  one  of  his  daily  cartoons.  Mr. 
Berryman  in  his  turn  presented  to  Uncle 
loe  Cannon,  one  of  the  honor  guests,  a 
huge  cigar.  After  having  drawn  more  than 


Berryman,  Cartooned  by  HimaeM 


sixty  cartoons  for  the  dinner  souvenir,  Mr. 
Berryman  was  ordered  to  draw  one  of  him- 
self, which  is  presented  forthwith. 
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WHAT  THE  CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


WfSTEffMAN,  i*  Ofe>0  SWc  /Mirn*/ 


WEB’S  “DACHSHUND”  CAR 

H.  T.  Webster,  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  has  taken  delivery  of  a new 
Marmon  car.  It  is  a bachelor's 
runabout.  Had  Webbie  been  a 
marrying  man  he  might  have 
bought  a Mormon  car.  Webbie 
was  measured  for  the  car  and  then 
the  car  was  made  to  Webbie’s 
measure.  Standing  upon  the  equa- 
tor Webster  would  be  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  arctic  circle, 
so  no  stock  car  would  accommo- 
date his  reach.  Pushing  the  motor 
forward  18  inches  and  moving  the 
seat  back  so  that  it  overhangs  the 
rear  axle  gives  Webbie  ample  leg 
room. 

Of  course  the  car  suffers  some 
in  appearance.  On  the  leading 
drives  about  New  York,  Webbie's 
car  has  already  been  named  “the 
Dachshund."  It  is  long  like  that. 
It  has  two  steering  wheels,  one  to 
operate  the  front  pair  of  road 
wheels,  and  a second  one  for  the 
rear  wheels  like  an  aerial-ladder 
fire  truck.  Managing  two  steering 
wheels  would  ordinarily  be  a busy 
job,  but  for  a cartoonist  who  draws 
with  one  hand  while  he  lights  a 
load  of  soft-coal  tobacco  in  a base- 
burner  pipe  with  the  other,  it  is  a 
cinch. 


This  Funny  Old  World 

WESTERMAN'S  CARTOON  APPEAL 

A recent  cartoon  drawn  by  Harry  J. 
Westerman,  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  and 
depicting  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of 
the  clown,  “Slivers,”  and  Charlie  Chaplin, 
the  movie  comedian,  so  appealed  to  Mr.  Sam 
McCracken,  the  noted  sportsman,  that  he 
purchased  the  original  and  had  it  framed 
for  his  office.  “Slivers,"  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, committed  suicide  at  about  the  time 
that  Mr.  Chaplin’s  half-million-doilar  con- 
tract was  announced.  Mr.  McCracken  was 
perhaps  “Slivers"  closest  friend.  It  was  he 
who  staged  the  Willard-Moran  fight  in  New 
York.  "Slivers"  was  undoubtedly  the 
world’s  greatest  clown.  It  was  his  privi- 
lege to  make  thousands  of  grown-ups  and 
children  laugh,  but  his  later  days  were  days 
of  tragedy. 


The  New  York  Tribune  Sunday  maga- 
zine is  running  a scries  of  four-column  car- 
toons by  Robert  J.  Wildhack,  captioned 
“How  to  Make  Money."  There  isn’t  any 
doubt  that  Bob  Wildhack  himself  knows 
how  to  make  money  for  he  has  just  added 
the  third  car  to  his  automobile  stable. 


HERB  WILL  STAY  HERE 

The  report  that  Herb  Roth  was  going 
to  Spain  for  a couple  of  vears  has  been 
officially  denied.  Instead  Herb  has  signed 
another  two-year  contract  with  the  New 
York  World.  The  niglu  shift  of  New  York's 
gaiety  workers  is  relieved  by  this  announce- 
ment. Now  they  know  the  worst.  Herb 
Koth  is  a truthful  cartoonist.  With  the 
mathematical  certainty  of  the  magnetic 
compass  which  always  points  north.  Herb 
plants  a laugh  even  if  he  does  not  adorn 
a face.  His  recent  picture  of  the  Fakirs’ 
Ball  at  the  Hotel  Vanderbilt  showed  50 
persons  and  every  one  was  a speaking  like- 
ness. The  “Met  section”  would  be  some- 
thing else  if  Herb  should  go  to  Spain. 


WILSON  CARTOON  ILLEGAL 

Charles  Richardson,  a Washington,  D.  C.« 
shopkeeper,  was  summoned  to  court  re- 
cently to  account  for  a cartoon  in  his  store 
window  depicting  President  Wilson  as  a 
gladiator  standing  over  bis  victims  with  a 
sword  dripping  with  blood.  Action  was 
brought  by  the  police  under  the  statute 
which  forbids  the  display  of  pictures  deal- 
ing with  crime,  or  intent  to  commit  a crime. 
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A writer  in  the  Utica  Observer,  describ- 
ing a visit  to  the  home  of  the  “Mark 
Twain  of  cartoonists,”  says: 

“A  striking  feature  of  this  house  is  a 
framework  of  ship  timbers,  taken  from  a 
water-logged  schooner,  wrecked  on  a bar 
undoubtedly,  and  procured  from  a salvage 
firm  in  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey.  Some 
of  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction 
work  is  only  250  or  300  years  old;  and  one 
does  not  have  to  look  hard  or  long  to  see 
timbers  14  by  12  inches  in  size  by  35  feet  in 
length,  which,  in  course  of  time,  will  be 
hand-carved. 

"The  supposedly  front  elevation  is  the 
rear  of  the  house,  the  latter  being  half 
surrounded  by  a stone  wall,  embedded  in 
which  are  parts  of  the  hull  of  the  same 
old  s'^hooner. 


everywhere,  and  cracks  half  an  inch  wide 
are  the  rule,  and  why  not  in  a house  300, 
or  shall  we  say  400  years  old? 

“Remember  we  are  in  the  dining  room, 
and  its  windows  are  of  leaded  glass,  as 
are  all  the  windows  throughout  the  house. 
In  each  window  there  may  still  be  three 
or  even  10  pieces  of  the  old  glass,  opaque 
but  not  transparent,  which  was  the  best 
that  glaziers  could  produce  when  ‘Blue 
Anchor*  was  built  400,  or  shall  we  say  500 
years  ago?  And  then  there  is  sure  to  be 
found  in  every  window  one  or  more  de- 
scriptive pictures,  for  once  ‘Blue  Anchor’ 
must  have  belonged  to  an  artistic  indi- 
vidual who  was  most  lavish  in  his  expendi- 
tures, for  he  replaced  the  old  glass  with 
the  most  unobtrusively  blending  pictures 
one  can  imagine. 
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"From  the  dining  room  one  passes 
through  a spacious  hall,  into  the  living 
room,  two  steps  below.  The  room  occu- 
pies half  the  house,  and  is  finished — Well: 


"Its  floor: 
Planking  four 
inches  thick, 
sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches 
wide,  30  feet 
long;  the 
seams  are 
calked  with 
oakum  and  tar, 
for  those 

f»  I a n k s have 
ived  many  a 
year  on  that 
diet.  Scars  and 
marks  on  the 
floor  show 
where  stays 
were  fastened 
in  them  aboard 
ship. 


"At  the  far 
end  is  a stone 
fireplace.  At 
its  left  a se- 
cret panel 
gives  entrance 
to  a winding 
stairway  in  the 
chimney,  and 
either  to  Mr. 
Briggs’  grill 
room  below  or 
to  Madame’s 
boudoir  above, 
past  the  min- 
strel’s balcony,  one  within  the  holy  of  holies 
of  this  family  can  go. 

"The  huge  rudder  of  the  schooner  15  feet 
lon^  and  with  its  massive  iron  pivot  and 
chains  weighing  nearly  1,400  pounds  was 
not  thrown  onto  the  junk  heap,  but  has 
been  given  the  most  conspicuous  place  in 
the  grill  room.  It  serves  as  chimney  breast, 
over  a glorious  fireplace.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  grill,  directly  opposite  the  fire- 
place, is  a huge  anchor,  a gift  of  a friend. 
J.  K.  Stewart.  This  cute  toy  weighs  a ton 
and  a quarter." 


Madame  Georaca  Scott 
The  I'Znglisli  wile  of  the  fa- 
mous French  war  artist,  M. 
tieorges  Scott.  Mrae.  Scott  ha» 
been  engaged  as  a Red  Cross 
worker,  and  is  seen  here  in  her 
uniform. 


BRINK  BUYS  A STUDIO 

R.  M.  Brinkerhoflf,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  has  bought  himself  a studio 
and  living  apartment  in  the  bi^  structure 
which  Penrhyn  Stanlaws  is  building  on  67th 
Street  and  Central  Park,  West.  Each  ten- 
ant owns,  in  fee  simple. — whatever  that  is — 
the  right  and  title  to  his  own  apartment 
with  trespass  rights  in  the  public  halls,  ele- 
vators, and  the  sidewalk  fronting. 

Brink  is  now  shoppng  to  furnisn  his  new 
home.  He  is  to  have  Chinese  rugs,  Turk- 
ish corners,  French  pastrv,  German  fried. 
Swedish  massage,  and  Bull  Durham,  while 
the  decoration  will  he  largely  Hungarian 
goulash  and  all  very  Chile  con  came. 


Clifton  Meek,  formerly  cartoonist  with 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  is  now  in 
business  for  himself,  and  is  connected  with 
"The  Silent  Partner.’’  a "magazine  of  in- 
spiration" published  in  New  York. 


from  Loadon  Sketch 


A Bit  of  China  Decoration  from  the  Bruah  of  Alfred 
Leete.  the  Favorite  London  Cartooniat.  Manj  of 
the  British  Artist*  Have  been  Taking 
Up  This  Pad 
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This  cartoon  was  reproduced  all  over  the 
country,  subsequent  to  its  publication  in 
The  Star.  Another  famous  cartoon  in  the 
collection  is  the  “To  Go  or  Not  to  Go”  com- 
memoration of  Roosevelt’s  retirement  from 
the  White  House  on  March  4,  1909.  The  pic- 
ture shows  the  famous  Berryman  Teddy 
bear  on  the  steps  of  the  executive  mansion, 
re^rding  with  pensive  gaze  a large  moving 
van. 

The  Baltimore  convention  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  1912,  the  German  submarine 
controversy,  Roosevelt’s  trip  abroad  and  in 
Africa,  the  Mexican  controversy,  “Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon  and  Speaker  Clark,  all  come 
in  for  their  share  of  the  friendly  satire  ol 
Mr.  Berryman’s  pen. 


QUEER  USE  OF  A CARTOON 

A fine  point  in  newspaper  law  has  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  the  alleged  mis- 
use by  Dr.  John  R.  Davis,  of  Mena,  Ark., 
of  an  “Everett  True”  cartoon  by  Condo,  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 
The  cartoon,  as  originally  drawn,  showed 
the  redoubtable  Everett  belaboring  with 
his  umbrella  the  head  of  a congressman 
who.  instead  of  attending  to  business,  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  pink  teas. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  was  a congressional  can- 
didate in  a hot  primary  fight  in  his  district, 
altered  the  cartoon  by  lettering  in  the  name 
of  his  opponent  and  distributed  it  in  cir- 
cular form,  the  attorneys  for  the  syndicate 
claim.  The  N.  E.  A.,  therefore,  has  brought 
action  against  him  for  the  misuse  of  a copy- 
righted cartoon. 


Condo’s  “Everett  True”  Cartoon,  the  llodi£cstion 
of  Which  hat  Been  the  Subject  of  LiUcation 


MUTT,  JEFF,  AND  THE  CZAR 

Mutt  and  Jeff,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  at  Washington,  are  not  fit 
companions  for  the  czar  of  Russia.  Fol- 
lower; of  Bud  Fisher's  cartoons  will  re- 
member that  the  czar  was  commandeered  by 
Mutt  and  Jeff  and  introduced  into  the  mys- 
teries of  draw  poker.  The  Russian  em- 
bassy, however,  didn’t  like  the  idea,  and 
made  a protest.  As  a result  the  fact  was 
disclosed  that  it  really  wasn’t  the  czar,  after 
all.  who  accompanied  the  comic-strip  ce- 
lebrities to  America,  but  the  czar’s  valet 
in  disguise. 
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MRS.  McCUTCHEON  DIES 

Mrs.  John  Barr  McCutcheon,  the  mother 
of  John  T.  McCutcheon,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une cartoonist,  George  Barr  McCutcheon, 
the  novelist,  and  Benjamin  F.  McCutcheon, 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  Chicago. 


MACAULEY’S  CENSORSHIP 
CARTOON 

The  6rst  gun  in  what  is  to  be  a nation- 
wide fight  against  moving-picture  censor- 
ship has  been  fired  by  Charles  R.  Macauley, 
formerly  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
World.  Mr.  Macauley's  shot  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  cartoon  presented  herewith. 


and  showing  a '‘holier-than-thou*’  individ- 
ual veiling  a screen  with  a banner  which 
bears  the  legend  “Pre-publication  Censor- 
ship.” This,  with  others,  will  be  shown  in 
the  cinema  theaters  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  part  of  an  organized  crusade. 


H.  T.  Webster,  of  the  New  York  Globe, 
and  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  have  been  spending  a week 
ill  Washington.  D.  C.,  getting  acquainted 
with  the  celebrities  in  order  that  their  car- 
toons hereafter  will  bear  a semblance  to 
the  truth.  They  have  been  studying  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Secretary  Baker,  and  others 
at  first  hand.  The  trip  was  made  in  Web’s 
new  touring  car. 


MAC4UlEy,  in  WrM  iotk  Motion  Picture  Weekly 

“Holier  than  thou!” 

^^r.  Macauley  hai*  launctu-«l  a cartoon  campaign  againsi  moving  picture  cen*or»h»p.  of  which  the  above  ia 

the  nrnt  ahut. 
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••Word*  fail  to  expre**  I'o'*' 
much  I appreciate  your  Bchool 
and  aystem  of  temchin*.  Since 
1 enroilfd,  I have  made  I123.(H)  or 
over  four  time*  the  cost  of  the 
course.  1 will  always  speak  a 
irood  word  for  you.  Your  school 
Is  certainly  the  best.” 

CLIFFORD  LANE. 

Pennsylvania. 


••From  this  letter  you  will 

learn  that  1 have  accepted  your 
advice  and  established  » 
ness  of  my  own.  1 feel  confident 
of  succesa.  Y<J*i  may  refer  pne 
spective  student*  to  me.  I know 
your  schooi  to  lie  up-to-<lale.hon- 
est  and  trustworthy.  It  stands 
by  it*  sludenu  until  qimlifled. 
KRNEST  FITCH. 
Prop.  Fitch  Siimery  Co.. 

Coshocton,  Ohio. 


' I am  now  Instructor  in  letter- 
inic  at  the  Chicaao  Academy  of 
Fine  Art*.  1 am  home  on  my 
vacation  and  just  completed  a 
very  fine  fifold  leaf  job  on  the 
window  of  the  First  State  Sav- 
ing* Bank,  on  which  I cleared  a 
not  profit  of  $20.00.” 

HAROLD  CLARK. 

Michigan. 


Your  letters  of  criticism  are 
great.  1 conskier  them  worth  as 
much  a*  the  Icesons.  1 can  now 
say  that  it  is  more  than  1 ex- 
pectwl  and  wortli  many  Umes  the 
price.  I *:u»ll  treasure  your  let- 
ters, plates  and  lessons  a*  the 
best  of  references." 

J.  S.  SHAW. 

Kentucky. 


Ria  Money  in  Card,  Sign  and  Bulletin  Business 
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COLGATE’S 

RAPID -SHAUE  POWDER 

The  plentiful,  softening,  soothing  lather  of  Colgate’s  Rapid- 
Shave  Powder  is  quickly  and  easily  made.  Moisten  the  •' 
face,  sprinkle  a little  powder  on  the  wet  brush — then  lather. 

The  beard  is  softened  quickly  — the  lather  is  worked  up  on 
the  face;  no  mussy  “rubbing  in”  is  necessary. 

A little  powder  makes  an  abundant,  ercamy  lather— there  is 
no  after-smart  or  burn,  but  on  the  contrary  the  face  is  left 
with  a S(H>thed,  comfortable  feeling.  Colgate’s  lather  does 
I not  cling  to  the  ra,^or  edge  and  is  easily  rinsed  from  the  face. 

I The  same  perfect  lather  with  Colgate’s  Shaving  Stick  and 

I Colgate’s  Perfected  Shaving  Cream  for  those  who  prefer. 

Sold  evcrywhrre—or  a Mai  she  of  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream  sent  for  4c.  in  stamps 

i COLGATE  & GO. 

DEPT.  H I IQQ  FULTON  ST. 

I NEW  YORK 


— that  is  if  you  use 
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